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NOTE. 

The numbering of the Questions is consecutive throughout. The sub-numbers Tn 
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witich were issued to official and non-official witnesses respectively, and which will be- 
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LISTS OF QUESTIONS CIRCULATED TO WITNESSES FOR WRITTEN REPLIES. 

A. 


QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Methods of Recroitment. 

(a) General. 

What is your experience of the working of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination for the India n Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally satisfactory in 
principle? 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what alter¬ 
ations would you suggest ? 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “Natives of India”*and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If n ot, what alteration do you recommend? 

*The term “Natives of India" has been defined lu®. section 6 of the Government of India Aot| 1870 (33 Viot-, c. 3), as 
including' any persons born and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India of parents habitually resident in India 
•and not established there for temporary purposes only ; and the term has been so used throughout these questions. 

4. Further, i8_ any differentiation desirable b etween other classes of natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty? If so, what do you propose? 

6. Du yoif consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the Home 
fl,nd Coloniai/Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is, or is not, to the advanage 
of Indian interests ? Please give your reasons. 

6. If you do not ccnsider the present system of recruitment by an opencompetative 
•examination to be satisfactory in principle, please state what alternative you would purpose 

you recommend a system based on any of the following principles—(a) selection by headmasters of 
schools approved or otherwise, (i) selection by authorities in Universities approved or otherwise, 

(c) nomination by head-masters or University authorities and selection under the orders of the 

Secrefafy of State, (rf) combined nomination and examination, (e) any other rnethod ? 

7. What is your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 

8. Are you in favour of holding this examination simultaneously at any other centre or 
centres within His Majesty’s Dominions? 

9. What would be your opiniou with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 

in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “Natives of India” recruited by means of a separate 

■examination in India or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces 
in India ? ILso, what proportion do you recommend ? . 

fO.*' If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in favour 
■of any system under which “Natives of India” would he selected in India for admission to the 
Indian Civil Service by means of {a) nomination; (6) combined nomination and examination ; or (c) 
Rny other method ? If so, please describe fully what system you w'ould recommend ? In particular, 
do you coneldev it desirable that whatever the system, all classes and communities should be 
represented ? If so, how would you give effect to this principle ? 

11. If you are in favour of a system for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
■“Natives of India” in India, do you consider that “ Natives of India” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England, or would you restrict that right to other natural-horn subjeots of His 
Majesty P 

12. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young 
men who are “Natives of India” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to listed posts—officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the former, what alteration, if 
any, would you recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Services P 

13. Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe the system that you would propose. 

14. Are you satisfied with the present definition of the term “ Natives of India ” in section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Yiot., o. 31, as including “ any person born and domiciled 
within the Dominions of His Majesty iu India, of parents habitually resident in India, and not 
■established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such persons are of unmixed 
Indian descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If not, 
please state fully any proposals that you wish to make in regard to this matter. 


(i>) Age-limils. 


16, If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained, please 
state the age-limits that you recommend for candidates at such examination, giving your full reasons. 
Do yen consider that the aj-e-limits should be fixed to attract candidates of the normal sohool-leaving 
nge in England, or candidates who have completed a University course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education ?* 


•The pricoipal 


Years. 


1886—1857 ... 
1860-1865 ... 
1866-1878 ... 
1878-1891 ... 
1808—1895 ... 
1896—1905 ... 
Since 1006 ... 


changes in the sge-llmits have been as follows :— 


Age-Umits at open competition. 

Period of probation in England, j 

18—23 years .. 

IS— 23 years . 

17—21 years on Ist Maich . 

17—19 years on 1st January... 

21—23 years rn 1 April 

21— 23 years on 1st January. 

22— 21 years on 1st August ... 

No probation in England . 

One year’s probation. 

Two years’ probation ... 

Two or three years’ probation 

Ono year’s probation. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 


Age ot selected candidates at end of 
year of arrival in India. 


184 — 2 , 1 ^ 

191-23* 

19i-23i 

20—23 

224-241 

23—26 

234-25* 


B 
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A.—Indian Civil Service.] 

Methods of Recruitment — contd. 

(i) Age-limits—conoXdL. 

16. What is your experience of the relative merits of the oandidat es selected under varying age- 
limits, particularly under the systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (a^e-li nits 17—19 years, followed 
by two or three years’ probation at an approved University) and since 1891 (age-limits 21—23 or 
22—24 years, followed by one year’s probation) ? 

17. wW is your opinion regarding the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian Civil 

Service ? .... . , 

18. What is the most suitable age at which junior cij/ilians should arrive in India ? 

19. What age-limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and for what reasons ? Do you recommend any diflerentia- 
tion between the age-limits for “Natives of India and for other naturalrborn subjects of His- 
Majesty P 

(c) Subjects t>f Examination. 

20. On, what principle should the subjects® for the open competitive examination be fixed ? Do- 

you accept the principle laid down by Lord Miacaulay’s Committee in 1854, and i^noe followed, that 
the examination should be of such a natiuf e that no candidate who may fair Shall, to whatever 
jailing he may devote himself, have >a.ny reason to regret the time and labour which • he had spent 
ii preparing himself to be examined , ’ and that the object should be to secure, not specialists in any 
T)a\tieular subject that may be use ful in a subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary^well-eduoated 
y miig man of the r^eriod P _ 

Please examine tnh table in Appendix I to these questions, which shows the various phases 
of the authorized syllabus of the open competitive examination, and state what changes, if any, are, 
n your opinion, desirable, differentiating between the cases of candidates (a) of school-leaving age, 
and (61 of University-leaving age P 

22. Is any differentiation in the subjects for the examination desirable between candidates who 
are “Natives of India” and other candidates ? If so, please state them and give reasons. 

{d). Statutory Regulations. 

23. Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please state in 
detail what alterations (if any) you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil Service Act of 
1861 (24 and 25 Yiot., o. 54). [Attention is invited to the provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act 
1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54), and of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3)^ 
reproduced as Appendices II and III to these questions.] 

24. Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjects of His Majesty should 
be employed in the higher posts of the Civil Administration P If so, to what proportion of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that “Natives of India” might, under 
present conditions, properly be admitted P 

25. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which 
“Natives of India” are recruited partly through the medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in India, in accordance either with rules framed 
under the provisions of section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), or with the 
provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do you recommend any 
alterations in this system, and, if so, what ? 

26. Give a list of the “Natives of India” now serving in your province who were recruited to- 
the Indian Civil Service by means of open competition in England, stating in what year they were 
admitted, in which posts they are now serving, and their present rate of salary. 

27. Have the “Natives of India,” recruited by means of open competition in England, proved 
on the average, as efficient as the European members of the Indian Civil Service of the same standing 
and recruited in the same manner ? Has it been found possible and expedient to employ them in all 
branches of the administration, whether on executive or judicial duties P 

28. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under the 
Statute of 1670 should be revived, and, if so, what method of recruitment would you recommend p 

(e) Mixed Commissions. 

29. What experience have you had of military or other officers who have been specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service posts, and how many sucti officers are employed 
in your province P Please distinguish in your reply between (o) military officers, and (6) othOTs • 
and give details of the latter. 

30. Have such officers proved on the average as efficient as members of the Indian Civil 

Service filling posjs of similar responsibility P Has it been possible and expedient to enjploy 
them in all branohbs of the Administration, whether on executive or judicial duties P ^ 

31. If the system of recruiting military officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its re-introduction or introduction, as the case may be 
and if the system should be introduced or re-introduced, to what extent should it be adopted ? 

32. Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of military- 
officers or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services p 

(/) Listed Posts, etc. 

33. Please now refer to the rules, dated 26th August 1910, made in exercise of the powera 
conferred by section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3) and reproduced as- 
Appendix iV, and to the statement in Appendix Y to these questions, showiug the number of offices, 
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[ continued. 


British suhieets. As Berar, so far as tenure and 
administration is concerned, is entirely under 
British control, it is only just that Beraris should 
be placed on a footing of equality with other parts 
of India administered by the British Government. 

37266. You would extend that policy to 
the Native States generally ?—Yes. 

37267. You are strongly opposed to any class 
representation in the Service ?—Yes. 

37268. Looking at it from a practical point of 
view, do you think that officers drawn from 
Provinces many miles away can carry on the 
administration with the same efficiency and 
harmony as officers who are more familiar with 
the people of the Province in which they are 
serving ?—I will give your Lordship certain 
instances. Por instance, Sir T. Madhava Rao. 
He belonged to Southern India. He is known 
as one of the most capable administrators of 
these times. He belonged to Tanjore in 
Southern India. He was Diwan of Travancore. 
On account of his abilities he was taken by the 
Maharajah of Indore; and many of the reforms 
Avhich were introduced into the State of Indore 
were all the work of Sir T. Madhava Rao. Even 
now his administration is mentioned with approval 
by the people. There is another person, Mr. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar. He belonged to Madras, and 
was taken by the Gaekwar of Baroda, There are 
certain matters in which there are difierences in 
different Provinces of India with which adminis¬ 
trators have to deal j on the other hand, there is 
also a great deal of similarity between the differ¬ 
ent parts of India. 

37269. You are speaking of individual cases 
which I can quite understand, but supposing 
that under your open system officers happened 
to come from a particular Province, would you 
apprehend any difficulties ?—As far as my know¬ 
ledge goes, no difficulties have arisen by the 
admission of Bengalis to the Civil Service. 
They are administering in parts of Madras and 
Bombay, and the Punjab, even, for the matter of 
that. No such difficulties have arisen, and I do 
not apprehend any such difficulties in the future. 

37270. You plead for separate recruitment for 
the Judicial and Executive branches of the 
Administration ?—Yes. 

37271. What advantages do you see in this? 

■—Law is a very special subject. It requires 
special study for at least three years. Persons 
who are recruited for the Executive Branch need 
not have that special knowledge of law, which it 
is very necessary that those who enter the Judi¬ 
cial Branch should have. It is, I believe, the 
experience, also, of members of the Civil Service, 
and of the Government, that unless a Judicial 
officer makes a special study of law he does not 
impress those over whom he exercises authority. 
He has to carry on the administration with that 
same confidence which it is desirable to have. I 
therefore wish that they should specialist from the 
very beginning, and that those who wish to go 
in for the Judicial Department should make their 
selection from the very beginning. Therefore, 
with regard to them I suggest that they should 
have one compulsory subject; and that the 
remaining 4,500 marks should be taken for the 
other general subjects. 


37272. You suggest two definitely distinct 
examinations ?—Yes. 

87273. One examination for the Executive, and 
another for the Judicial ?—Yes. 

37274. But would you not say that it is import¬ 
ant for an Executive officer to have a certain 
grounding in law ?—That is provided for in the 
present course after the preliminary examination. 
They have to read Hindu Law, the Law of Evi¬ 
dence, etc.j and they have also to read certain 
other things during that period of probation, so 
that if.the knowledge provided under the system 
of 189] is introduced, namely, that they should 
attend certain Courts, which gives them special 
knowledge of the general principles of law, they 
have fair general knowledge. 

37275. Do you agree, generally, with what is 
known as the Macaulay principle ?—Yes. 

37276. Do you not think you would be running 
a risk of violating that principle if you introduced 
a special examination in law ?—I do not think so, 
because there are only 1,500 marks assigned for 
this compulsory subject j the other 4,500 marks 
would be a test of general culture. 

37277. Do you think that the experience 
which a young officer has for three or four years 
as an Executive officer is of use to him when he 
joins the Judicial Service?—Yes, I do think 
so ; but that, I believe, can also be secured in the 
probationary period and in the period of training 
after he comes to India. After he comes to India 
he has -to pass, according to my scheme, a period 
of training of at least one year. During that time 
he may be told to accompany a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner or a Commissioner on tour for some 
time. 

37278. Do you think he would get as good a 
training in a year as he now gets in his three 
or four years' course ?—There is one thing I 
would bring to Your Lordship's notice. Accord¬ 
ing to my scheme I require that persons who 
select the Judicial line should, during that period 
of probation which is to be spent iti England, be 
specially called upon to study the Land Reve¬ 
nue system, the law of our Land Tenures, etc.; 
so that all that can be gathered from books 
will be acquired by them there. They will also 
have to study the History of India, which would 
mean the history of our present administrative 
methods. They would, therefore, come equipped 
with a certain amount of knowledge. The further 
requirements would be more mixing with the 
people themselves, and that can be managed I 
believe, though not to perfection, by the method 
I suggest. 

37279. Have you estimated, at all, what would 
be the cost of your proposal for a complete 
separation of the functions of officers?—I 
believe the cost would not be very great, and for 
this reason, that our Districts would have to be 
entirely altered. There would be one person whom 
we shall call the Collector. The Collector is also 
the District Magistrate. In my scheme the 
Collector would have nothing to do with criminal 
work; so that instead of having one man as 
Collector and Magistrate we would have one man 
as Collector for the present two districts, and one 
man as Magistrate for the present two districts. 
That would only mean altering the boundaries; 

2 L 




KOYAL COMMISSION ON TEE PUBLIC SiaiVICES IN INDIA. 

A.—Indian Civil Service ] 

Systems of Training and Probation— cancld. 

(«) Probation—(30 Vl.A^. 

56. Wbat is your opinion of a proposal that each Provincial Q-overnment should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at soine suitable centre? 

66, In the report of the Treasury Oommitteo appointed to consider the organization of Oriental 
Studies in London (1909), the view is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental languages 
and in law required by probationers can be given better in England than in India, because of the 
diflioulties which junior civilians would experience in learning these subjects in India, the lack of 
good teachers in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian teachers appre¬ 
ciating the European students’ point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical climate. 
Do you consider that these objections could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in India? 

57. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in ludia 
for “Natives of India,” whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state wbat system of probation you recommend for such officers. 

68. In particular, if a period of probation is recommended for such officers, do you advise that 
it should be passed in England or iu India ? 

69. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary during the period of probation between 
the course of study for probationers who are “Natives of India” and the course prescribed for 
other natural-boin subjects of Uis Majesty? If so, please state the special arraagements that you 
recommend ? 

(6) Training. 

60. Are you satisfied with the presmt arrangements for the training of junior members of the 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken up (heir appointments in India ? If not, what change 
should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 

61. Is the existing system of departmental examinations suitable, and, if not, what change do 
you recommend ? 

62. Do you consider that there hirs been any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the causes ? Are you 
satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in the 
study of the Indian languages, and, if not, how could this best be remedied ? 

66. Do you recommend any changes in the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages, and, if so, what changes? 

64. Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the proficiency 
in the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recommend¬ 
ations applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial Branch, In particular, do you 
favour a system of granting study leavq to Europe, and, if so, what course of study (course for a call 
to the Bar, reading iu barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions do you propose ? 

65. Do you recommend any special course of study in law in India for officers selected for 
the Judicial Branch? 

66. Do you recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts for officers selected 
for the Judicial Branch P If so, please give details. 

67. Do you recommend any system for encouraging the higher study of law analogous to the 
rules for the encouragement of the study of Oriental languages ? 

68. Is any differentiation desirable in the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state your proposals. 

69. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “Natives of India,” whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state wbat system of training you recommend for such officers. 

70. Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are “Natives of India” as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, of 
mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please state your 
proposals. 

71. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system 
of probation and training for the Indian Civil (Service which are not covered by youir answers to the 
foregoing questions. 

Conditions of Sekvioe. 

72. The present theory underlying the conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is— 
(a) that the members of the Service should have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to discharge the duties of Idgher ones; and (b) that they 
should, throughout the whole period of their service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To secure these objects the number of posts, called technically “ superior ” posts 
carrying a salary of over Es. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to recruit onlJ 
sufficient officers to make it probable tlmt each officer will find himself officiatins: with practioal 
permanency in at least the lowest of those appointments after the completion of eight years^ service 
Do you accept this system ? If so, do you consider that the period of eight years is suitable, of 
do you recommend any ohangB? Wbat alteration (if any) would be necessary if the age of 
recruitment were lowered ? 

73. It is also part of the existing system that officers of over two but under eight year 
completed service ^should fill with practical permanency in the ordinary course of promotion charge 
of minor responsibility, called technically “inferior” poets, and should be drawing pay at rates abot 
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ix 


[A.—Indian Civil Service. 


Conditions of Skrvice — concld. 


that of the lowest grade, but not exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept this as a suitable 
arrangement ? If not, what alteration would you suggest, and for what reasons ? 

74. Please show in a tabular statement for the last five years, quarter by quarter, with foot-notes 
giving the names, the total net number of officers who have failed to obtain promotion in accordance 
with the principles set out in the preceding questions, and say whether any inconvenience, and if so, 
what, has been caused thereby to the Administration ? 

75, Please now see the statement marked A A and the list marked— 

Madras—A, i Burma = F, 


Bombay = B, 

Bengal = O', 

United Provinces =iL, 


Bihar and 0rma=0, 

Central Provinces and Berar—B., 
Assam = /, 


Punjab e=E, j 

■which have been reproduced in Appendix VII to these questions, and say whether they are correct 
for your province. If not, please state what amendments are necessary. 

76. Is any difficulty experienced by the Administration in working with the number of superior 
posts shown in the list for your province ? Do all the posts entered as superior carry a salary of more 
than Rs. 1,000 per mensem, and are they all such as are ordinarily held by officers in the Indian Civil 
Service P If not, what changes, if any, do you suggest ? 

77. Does the number of superior posts shown as held directly under the Government of India 
•correspond with the actual experience of the last five years ? If not, please give particulars of the 
discrepancies, and say whether you consider any change of practice in this respect to be desirable. 
[Attention is invited in this connexion to List J in Appendix VII to these questions.] 

78. Does the number of superior posts allowed for temporary appointments and deputations 
correspond with the actual experience of (say) the last five years? If not, please give particulars of 
the discrepancies and say whether you consider any change of practice in this respect to be desirable? 

79. Does the arrangement by which officers, recruited against temporary superior posts, are 
shown in the lowest grade, work satisfactorily ? If not, what change of practice appears to you to be 
necessary ? 

80. Does the allowance of 39 per cent, on the number of superior posts give the right number 
of junior officers for the work of the administration of yonr province ? If not, please state what 
excess or deficiency in your opinion exists, giving your reasons in detail. 

81. Junior officers are considered to be under training during the first two years of their service. 
Does this approximate to the actual conditions P If not, what alteration is necessary iu the percent¬ 
age of 15‘6 allowed for training P 

82. Does the leave allowance of 32‘7 per cent, for superior posts, 6'7 per cent, for inferior posts, 
and ‘6 per cent, for training posts, approximate to the actual conditions P If not, please state what 
alteration is desirable ? 

83. Does the annual decremental rate of 4’17 per cent, on the total strength of the service 
•correspond with the actual experience of the last 20 years P If not, please give the actual faot| for 
this period and suggest a suitable figure, with reasons in support of the same, 

84. Does the theoretical strength of the Service correspond ordinarily with its actual strength P 
If not, please state the facts and, in particular, offer any remarks which may suggest themselves 
with regard to the existing discrepancy shown in the statement marked BB which is included in 
Appendix VIT to these questions? 

85. Do you consider that the present system of a quinquennial examination of the conditions 

of service is adequate to regulate the rate of recruitment and flow of promotion P If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ? _ ... 

86. State the principles on which the annual indent for recruitment to the Indian Civil Service 
is regulated. Do you consider that accurate results are attained thereby ? If not, what alterations 
■do you recommend P 

87. Are you satisfied that, under the existing system of promotion, the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to make regard¬ 
ing it, particularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory 
■retirement of inefficient officers ? 

> 88. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
■the Indian Civil Service differentiated P Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what directions P 

89. H ave you any other suggestions to make under this head which are not covered by your 
•answers to the above questions and to the questions under the heads relating to salary, leave and 
jiension. 

Conditions of Salaky. 


90. Please see the two statements contained in Appendix VIII to these questions showing the 
■various'rates of pay drawn by officers holding posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre and the grading 
of each class of post for the different proviboes, and say whether they are correct for your province. 

91. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay aud the number of posts in each of 
■the main grades of the service authorized on the 1st April of each of the following years : 1860, 1870, 

1880 , 1890, 1900 and 1912. . ,, « ^ u .j 

92. Are the present rates of pay and grading suitable? If not, what alteration do you 

recommend? r i 

93. If any dissatisfaction is felt, does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or lower 


■posts or to both ? . • -i i.- j 

94, Do you consider it desirable that there should be uniformity of payment tor mmilar kincm 

■of work in all the provinces, and does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in your province, and, if 
«o, what ? 
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Conditions of Salary — conoid. 

95. l)o you consider that the exchange oorapensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under what conditions P 
Should such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future entrants ? 

96. If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries, what is your 
opinion regarding the grant of a similar increase of salary to those members of the Service who now 
draw no exchange compensation allowance? 

97. How does the system of acting allowances work in the case of officers selected to officiate in 
appointments involving increased responsibility ? Is it productive of any inconvenience and have you 
any suggestion to make on the subject ? 

98. How is the system of officiating grade promotions, where there is no change of duties, 
actually worked ? Is the system convenient in the interests both of the Government and of the 
officers of the Service ? Have you any recommendations to make for its alteration? 

99. What is your opinion regarding the substitution for the existing graded system of promotion 
of a time-scale of salary? If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to the lower 
grades of the Service or not ? 

100. As an alternative, do you recommend a system by which each main (dass of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale ? 

101. What is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 
services ? 

102. If you recommend any system of time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state what 
conditions should be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, promotion to superior grades, 
charge allowances, and other matters of importance. How do you propose to apply such time-scale in 
provinces where the scale of pay of the Judicial and Executive Branches of the Service is different P 

103. If you are in favour of a time-scale of pay, how would you secure that the recruitment 
of junior officers is restricted to the number likely to be promoted in a reasonable time to posts of 
independent responsibility, and do you or do you not consider it desirable that all members of 
the Indian Civil Service should have the prospect of rising to such posts within a fixed time ? 

104. Turning now to the case of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rate do you suggest for the various grades of the service? 

106. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of salary not covered by 
your answers to the above questions P 

Conditions of Lbavk. 

106. Is there any reason to suppose that officers of the Indian Civil Service take more or lese 
leave of any particular kind than they did 5, 10,15, or 20 years ago P If so, to what is this due? 

107. Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and, if not, what are the reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitj^ble P If not, what alternative arrangement do you suggest ? 

108. Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil Service ? 
Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? If not, what 
change do you suggest ? 

109. Do yon consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ? 

110. Do yon recommend any change in the concession, granted in 1893, under which leave 
allowances expressed in rupees, other than privilege leave allowances, issued at the Homp Treasury, 
or in a Colony with a gold standard of currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege rate of exchange 
of Is. 6d. the rupee? If so, what change? 

111. Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 

fixed are suitable ? Do you recommend any change in the alternative rates fixed in sterling and in 
rupees, and if so what change ? ' _ _ 

112. Have you any recommendation to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave ? Do you consider that the present conditions governing 
these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable? 

113. Generally speaking, do any of the present leave rules applicable to the Indian Civil Service 
cause inconvenience to the Administration, and if so what, and what remedy do you suggest ? 

114. In particular, are they a contributory cause of excessive transfers of officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and, if so, how can this difficulty be met? 

115. Do any of the present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Indian Civil 
Service themselves, and, if so, in what respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy? 

116. Do the present leave rules applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services employed in listed posts, cause any inconvenience to the Administration, or press hardly 
on the officers themselves, and in what respects ? In particular, do you consider that separate sets of 
rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service are desirable P 

117. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of leave not covered by 
your answers to the above questions ? 

Conditions of Pension. 

118. Is the present system of equal annuities to all members of the Indian Civil Service generally 
accepted as satisfactory by the Government and by, the members of the Indian Civil Service ? 

119. Would a non-contributory system of superannuation pensions, varying in amount with the 
amount of salary drawn at the time of retirement, be preferable in Ihe interests either of the Govern¬ 
ment or of the members of the Indian Civil Service? 
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Conditions of Pension — concld. 

120. Assuming the maintenance of the annuity system, do yo\* suggest any modifications in 
its detailed working, and, if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

121. In particular, what is your opinion of the arraugement by which members of the Indian 
Civil Service, who are appointed Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of £1,200 a year 
after 11^ years’ actual service as Judges ? Do you recommend any change in the present 
condition ? 

122. Do you consider that a similar system should be applied to the oases of high executive 
officers, and, if so, to which P Please state the amount of pension and the conditions which you 
recommend as suitable. 

123. Assuming the substitution of a non-contributory system of superannuation pensions 
varying in amount with the amount of salary drawn at the time of retirement, please describe the 
system that you recommend. 

124. Do you recommend the introduction of a system of reduced pensions for such officers as 
may be found to be inefficient, but whom it would be difficult to retire without some provision for 
their subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ? 

125. Do you consider the existing pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian Civil Service P In particular, what is your opinion 
of the present rules regulating voluntary and compulsory retirement P 

126. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of military officers holding 
Indian Civil Service posts? If not, what do you suggest? 

127. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of statutory civilians ? If 
not, what do you suggest P 

128. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts? If not, what do you suggest ? 

129. Do you accept as satisfactory the regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, or 
have you any suggestions to make either for their abolition or for their alteration ? Have you any 
proposals to moke in regard to the present methods of working such regulations ? 

130. In particular, do you approve of the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of India,” 
who are members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, under what conditions would you admit 
them, having regard to the main differences between their social conditions and those of the 
European members on which the present system is based ? 

131. Do you recomm.end that such admission should be optional or compulsory ? 

132. If you do not approve their admission to the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Fund, 
do you recommend the formation of a separate Family Pension Fund ? 

133. Is the existing system under which provision is made for the families of deceased military 
officers holding Indian Civil Service posts satisfactory ? If not, what would you suggest ? 

134. Have you any criticisms to make on the facilities at present offered— {a) to Statutory 
Civilians, (h) to members of the Provincial Civil Services bolding listed posts, for providing for their 
families against their decease ? 

135. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of pension not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? 

General. 

136. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you suitable. 

137. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Indian Civil Service not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 


QUESTIONS EELATING TO THE PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

[Note.— In replies to these questions, it should be clearly speoifled whether the reply refers 
to the whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Executive Branch or to the Judioial Branch.] 

Methods of Recruitment. 

1. Please refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which should govern reoruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ? 

2. Please supply a copy of the Rules for the Reoruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province. Are these rules suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ? 

3. Please see the statement showing the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, reproduced 
as Appendix B to these questions, and state whether the information is correct for your province. 
If noj;, what alterations are required ? 

4. Please state the different systems of recruitment that have been adopted for the Provincial 
Civil Service, the periods for which they were in force, and the number of officers recruited year by 
year in your province under each system since its formation. 

5. Please state the number of natural-born subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives of 
India ” recruited iu your province in each year. 

6. What is your experience of the officers selected by the different methods of recruitment 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the present system of 
recruitment do you recommend? For direct reoruitment do you recommend (a) open competition, 
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Methods of Eecruitmest — conoid. 

(A) nomination, («) combined nomination and examination, or (c£) some other method? Please 
desorihe fully the system that you recommend. 

7. To -what extent are non-residents of the Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service? Do you consider that only residents of the Province should ordinarily be recruited? 

8. Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object ? 

Systems of Teaining and Probation, 

9. What is the system of training and probation adopted for officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service? Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 

10. Is the existing system of departmental examinations suitable, and, if not, what changes do 
you recommend F 

Conditions of Service. 

11. Do you consider that any change should be made in the classes of offices and appointments 
at present included in your Provincial Civil Service P 

12. What is the system on which the strength of the Branch of your Provincial Civil 

Service is fixed? Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you recommend? 

13. In particular, is the leave reserve adequate, and the system on which it is graded suitable ? 

14. Is there any reserve for officers under training, and is it adequate ? 

15. What is the annual rate of recruitment and how is it fixed? Has it worked well in 
practice and does it secure an even flow of promotion ? 

16. To what extent is any system of selection for appointments to the higher grades enforced ? 
Is any change of practice required in this respect ? 

17. Are you satisfied that under the existing system of promotion the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion to make regard¬ 
ing it, particularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory 
retirement of inefficient officers ? 

18. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what direction ? 

19. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily filled 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil Service of 

i roved merit and ability, and is the system followed in making appointments to those posts suitable? 

£ not, what alterations do you suggest ? 

20. Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provinoial Civil Service? If not, what change would you suggest ? 

21. Are you satisfied with the present designation “ the Provinoial Civil Service ” ? If not, 
what would you suggest ? 

Conditions of Salary. 

22. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Publio Service {Commission of 
1886-87, and since followed*, that the conditions of the Provinoial Civil Services as regards salary 
should be adjusted by a consideration of the terms necessary to secure locally the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what principle do you recmomend ? 

23. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay and the number of posts in each of 
the main grades of the Provincial Civil Service authorized on the 1st April of each of the following 
years;—1890, 1900 and 1912. When was the last general' reorganization effected, and what 
improvement of prospects was effected thereby ? 

24. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your province 
adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ? 

25. Are you satisfied with the present system under which officiating promotions are not made 
in the Provincial Civil Servioe ? If not, what alteration do you recommend ? 

26. What is your opinion regarding the substitution of a time-soale of salary for the existing 
graded system of promotion? If you are in favour of a time-soale, should it be restricted to the 
lower grades of the servioe, or not ? 

27. As an alternative, do you recommend a system by which each main class of appointment 
would Lave a separate time-scale ? 

28. What is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 
services ? 

29. If you recommend any kind of time-soale of pay, please describe the scheme that you 
propose and state what conditions should be laid down iu regard to the grant of increments, promo¬ 
tion to superior grades, charge allowances and other matters of importance. How do you propose to 
apply such time-scales in provinces where the scale of pay of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
the service is different P 

30. Do you approve of the arrangement by which officers of the Provinoial Civil Servioe 
holding listed posts draw salary a])proximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for the 
various appointments? 

Conditions of Iieave. 

31. Is there any reaso'n to suppose that officers of the Provincial Civil Servioe take more or less 
leave of any particular kind than they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? If so, to what is this due? 
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' CoNDiTiOKS OF Leave— coMcW. 

'32. Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Oivil 
Service, and, if not, what are the reasons? lathe amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement do you suggest? 

33. Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules? If not, what 
change do you suggest ? 

34. Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend? 

35. Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable ? 

36. Have you any recommendations to make in regard to speoial leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave? Do you consider that the present conditions govern¬ 
ing these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 

37. Generally speaking, do any of the present leave rules applicable to the Provincial Oivil 
Service cause inconvenience to the Administration ? and if so what, and what remedy do you 
suggest ? 

38. In particular, are they a contributory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, if so, how 
can this difficulty be met ? 

39. Do any of the present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and, if so, ;n what respect ? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy ? In 
particular, do you regard the existing difierenoes between the leave rules for the European and 
Indian Services as suitable ? 

OoNnmoNs of Pension. 

40. Is the present system of superannuation pensions satisfactory in the interests both of the 
Government and the members of the Provincial Civil Service ? 

41. Have you any suggestions to make in favour of any modifications in its detailed working, 
and if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

42. Do you approve of the grant of reduced pensions for such officers as may be found to be 
inefficient, but whom it may be difficult to retire without some provision tor their subsistence ? If so, 
what do you suggest ? 

43. Do you approve of the present system regulating pensions of officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts ? If not, what do you suggest ? 

44. Do you consider that the existing rules governing the voluntary and compulsory retirement 
of members of the Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes do you 
recommend? 

46. To what extent do members of the Provincial Oivil Service subscribe for the benefit of 
their families to the Government General Provident Fund or to other official or officially-recognized 
funds ? Are any further facilities required, and what arrangements of this kind do you consider to, 
be necessary ? 

Genebal. / 

46. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Provincial Oivil Service? If not, 
please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable. 

47. Have you any other proposals to make iu regard to the Provincial Civil Service not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Period o£ Age-limits, 17—21, down to 1877. 


Period of Age-limits, 17—19. i.e., 1878—1891. 


Subjects. 


Marks. 


Subjects. 


1. English Composition 

2. History of England, including that of the 

Laws and Constitution. 

8. English Language and Literature 


Literature, and History of 
Literature and History of 
Literature, and History of 
Literature, and History of 
Literature, and History of 


4. Language, 

Greece. 

6, Language, 

Home. 

6. Language, 

France. 

7. Language, 

Germany 

8. L^ttgasgc, 

Italy. 

9. Mathematics (pure and mixed) 

10. Natural Science—that is (1) Chemistry, 

including Heat; (2) Electricity and 
Magnetism ; (S) Geology and Minera¬ 
logy : (^) Zoology, (5) Botany. 

The total (1,000) marks may be obtained 
by adequate proficiency in any two or 
more of the fire branches of Science 
included under this head. 

11. Moral Science—that is, Logie, Mental 

and Moral Philosophy. 

12. Sanskrit Language and Literature ... 

13. Arabic Language and Literature 


SOO 

600 

600 

760 

750 

376 

376 

376 

1,260 

1,000 


600 

500 

600 


1. English Composition 

2. History of England, including a period 

selected by the candidate. 

3. English Literature, including books select 

ed by the candidate. 

4. Greek 

6. Latin 

6. French 

7. German 

8. Italian 

9. Matbematies (pure and mixed) 

10. Natural Science—that ig, the Elements 

of any two of the following Sciences, 
viz.. Chemistry, 600 ; Electricity and 
Magnetism, 300; Experimental Laws 
of Heat and Light, 300; Mechanical 
Philosophy, with outlines of Astro¬ 
nomy, 300. 

11. Logic ... 

12. Elements of Political Economy 

13. ' Sanskrit 

14. Arabic 


Marks. 


Period of Age-limits, 21—29yt.e., 1892—1906. 


300 

300 

300 

600 

800 

600 

600 

400 

1,000 

800 

or 

600 


300 

300 

500 

600 


Period of Age-limits, 22—24, i.e,, 1906 to date. 


600 

1. English Composition 

600 

600 

2. English History, either or both sections 



may be taken— 



Section I., to A.D. 1485 

400 


Section 11., A.I). 1486 to 1848 

400 

600 

3. English Law ... ... 

600 


4. English Language and Literature 

600 


Greek, not less than two sub-divisions, of 



which one must be Translation — 



6. Translation ... ... 

400 

BOO 

6. Prose Composition 

200 


7. Verse Composition ... 

200 


8. Literature, etc. 

300 

750 1 

9. Greek History (Ancient, including Consti- 

600 

1 

j 

tution). 



Latin not less than two sub-divisions, of 



which one must be Translation:— 


400 

10. Translation 

400 


11. Prose Composition 

200 

760 

12. Verse Composition 

200 


13. Literature, etc. 

300 

400 

14. Homan History (Ancient, including 

500 


Constitution). 


600 

16. Roman Law ... 

600 

500 

16. French, History of the Language and 

200 

1 

Literature. 



17. French, Translation,. Composition and 

400 

600 

Conversation. 



18. German, History of the Language and 

200 


Literature. 



19. German, Translation, Composition and 

400 


Conversation. 


600 

20. Italian, History of the Language and 

200 


Literature. 



21. Italian, Translation, Composition and 

400 


Conversation. 


I 

22. General Modern History ... 

600 

9C0 

23. Lower Mathematics ... 

1,200 

900 

24. Higher Mathematics 

1,200 


1. English Composition 

2. English History 


8. English Law, viz., Law of ^Contract 
Criminal Law—Law of Evidence and 
Law of the Constitution. 


4 . English Language and Literature (includ¬ 
ing special period named by the Com¬ 
missioners.) 

6. Greek Language and Literature 


6. Greek History (Ancient, including Cons¬ 

titution), 

7, Latin Language and Literature 

8. Homan History (Ancient, including 

Constikntiou). 

9, Homan Law ••• ••• 

10. French Language and Literature 

11, German Language and Literature 


12. General Modern History (period to be 
selected by Candidates from list in the 
syllabus issued by the Commissioners, 
one period at least to include Indian 
History). 


13. Mathematics (pure and applied) 

14. Advanced Mathematical subjects (pure 

and applied). 
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Period of Age-limits, 21—23, i.e., 1892—1906. 


Subjects. 


Marks. 


16. Natural Science, i.e., any number not 
exceeding three of the following 
subjects 

Elementary Chemistry and Element¬ 
ary Physics ... 600 

This subject may not be taken 
up by those who offer either Higher 
Chemistry or Higher Physics) - 
Higher Chemistry ... 600 

Higher Physios ... 600 

Geology ... ... 600 

Botany ... .f. 600 

Zoology ... ... 600 

Animal Physiology ... 600 

16. Logic and Mental Philosophy (Ancient 

and Modern). 

17. Moral Philosophy (Ancient and Modern) 

18. Political Economy and Economic History 

19. Political Science (including Analytical 

Jurisprudence, the early History of 
Institutions and Theory of Legislation). 

20. Sanskrit Language and Literatui'e 

21. Arabic Language and Literature 


-1,800 


400 

400 

600 

600 


600 

600 


Candidates are at liberty to name any or(all of these 
branches of knowledge. No subjects are obligatory. 


Period of Age-limits, 22—24, i.e., 1906 to date. 


Subjects. 


26. 


Natural Science, i.e., any number ttot 
exceeding four of the following or three 
if both Lower and Higher Mathematics 


be also taken :— 


(1) Chemistry ... 

... 600 

(2) Physics 

... 600 

(3) Geology 

... 600 

(4) Botany 

... 600 

(6) Zoology 

... 600 

(6) Animal Physiology 

... 600 

(7) Geography ...^ 

... 600 


26. Logie and Physiology 

27. Moral and Metaphysical Philoso])hy 

28. Political Economy and Economic History 

29. Political Science... 


31. Sanskrit Language and Literature 
.32. Arabic Language and Literature 


Marks. 


2,400 
)■ or 
1,800 


600 

600 

600 

600 


800 

800 


Consistently with the limitations specified above Candi¬ 
dates are at liberty to name any of the foregoing 
subjects, provided that the maximum number of marks 
that can be obtained from the subjects chosen is limited 
to 6,000. 


APPENDIX II. 


Thk Indian Civil Service Act, 1861. 

(24 & 25 Viot., Cap. 54.) 

An Act to confirm certain Appointments in India, and to amend the Law concerning the Civil 

Service there. 

[1st August 1861, 

Whereas by section fifty-six of an Act of tb.e thirty-third year of King George the Third, 
Chapter fifty-two, it was enacted that all the civil servants of the East India Company in India 
under the rank or degree of Members of Oounoil should save and be entitled to precedence in the 
service of the said Company at their respective stations according to their seniority of appointment, 
and that no such civil servant should be capable of being advanced or promoted to any higher 
station, rank or degree therein than he should be entitled to according to the length of his service; 
and by section fifty-seven of the same Act it was enacted that all vacancies happening in any of 
the offices, places, or employments in the civil line of the Company’s service in India (being under 
the degree of Counsellor! should be from time to time filled up and supplied from amongst the 
civil servants of the said Company belonging to the presidency wherein snob vacancies should 
respectively happen: And whereas by reason of the exigencies of the public service vacancies in 
certain offices, places and employments in India have been filled up by the appointment of persons 
not being civil servants, or not being civil servants belonging to the presidency wherein the vacancies 
have happened, and otherwise not in accordance with the provisions of the said enactments, and it 
is expedient that such appointments should be rendered valid, and also that the authorities in 
India should be empowered to make such appointments in like cases in future : 

Be it enacted by the (Jueen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authoyity of the same, as follows :— 

1. All appointments made by the authorities in India to any such Offices, Places or Employments 
shall be and be deemed to have been as valid and effectual as if the Act hereinbefore recited or referred to 
had not been passed—{Bep. ,55 56 Viet., c. 19). 

2. All vacancies happening in any of the offices, places, or employments specified in the 
Schedule annexed to this Act, and all such offices which may be created hereafter, shall be filled up 
and supplied, except as hereinafter provided, from amongst the covenanted civil servants of the 
Crown in India. 

3. Where it appears to the authority in India by whom an appointment should be made to 
any office, place, or employment specified in the said Schedule, that such appointment, under the 
special circumstances of the case, should be made without regard to the recited qualifications, 
conditions, and restrictions of the said Act, it shall be lawful for such authority to make snob 
appointment accordingly ; provided that no person shall he so appointed who has not resided for 
at least seven years in India, and that every person previously to his being so appointed to any of the 
offices in the Revenue and Judicial Departments specified in the said Schedule shall pass an 


33D.6.0. 52. 


Appointmenta 
not in 
accordance 
with 33 G. 3, 
c. 52, valid. 
Vacancies in 
offices to be 
supplied by 
covenanted 
civil servants. 

Persona not 
covenanted 
oivil servants 
maji under 
special 

circumstances, 
be appointed 
to such offices 
subject to 
certain 
restrictions. 
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examination in the vernaoulat language o£ the district in ■which he is to be employed, •where such 
examination is now required, and shall be subject to all the departmental tests and other 
qualifications and restrictions which are or may be imposed in the like case on covenanted civil 
servants. 

4. Every such appointment shall be provisional only, and shall forthwith be reported to the Such 

Secretary of State in Council of India, together with the special reasons for making the same; and in each oaTe to 
unless the Secretary of State in Council shall approve such appointment, with the concurrence of a ba reported 
majority of Members present at a meeting, and shall within twelve months from the date of such nj 

appointment notify such approval to the authority by whom the appointment was made, then such state, 
appointment shall be cancelled. 

5. All vacancies happening in any other offices, places, or employments than those mentioned in 

the said Schedule, and all other offices than those so mentioned that may hereafter be created in up without 
India may be filled up and supplied without regard to the qualificatious, conditions, and .restrictions 

prescribed by the said Act. prescribed by 

recited Act. 

6. Provided always that this Act shall not apply to the office of Lieutenant-Governor of any Act not to 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions in India, or to any offloes for the supply of which provision may be 

made by any other Act of the present session of Parliament. Governor, etc. 

7. Section fifty-six of the said Act of the thirty-third year of King George the Third, and so So much of 
much of the other sections of the said Act and of any other Act now in force as requires seniority as ** roquireg^^’ 
a condition or qualification for the appointment of civil servants to offices, places, or employments, genioriiy, 

shall be repealed. appointments 

■' ■ I repealed, 

Schedule. 

Secretaries, Junior Secretaries, and Under-Secretaries to the several Governments of India, except the 
Secretaries, Junior Secretaries, and Under-Seoretaries in the Military, Marine and Public Works 
Departments. 

Accountant-General. 

Civil Auditor. 


(") 


Sub-Treasurer, {b) 


Judicial, 


the 


1. Civil and Sessions Judges, or Chief , 
Judicial Officers of Districts in the Provinces now j of 
known as,Regulation provinces. 

2. Additional and Assistant Judges in 
said Provinces. 

Revenue 

1. Members of the Board pf Revenue in 
the Presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

2. Secretaries to the said Boards of 
Revenue. 

3. Commissioners of Revenue or Chief 
Revenue Officers of Divisions in the Provinces 
now known as Regulation Provinces. ^ 

4. Collectors of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
Officers of Districts in the said Provinces. 


3. Magistrates or Chief Magisterial Officers 
Districts in the said Provinces. 

4^ Joint-Magistrates in the said Provinces. 

5. Assistant Magistrates or Assistant to 


(o) Now called Comptroller-General. 


10. Opium Agents. 


Magistrates in the said Provinces. 


5. Deputy or Subordinate Collectors where 
combined with the Office of Joint-Magistrate in 
the said Provinces. 

6. Assistant Collectors or Assistants to 
Collectors in the said Provinces. 

7. Salt Agents. 

8. Controller of Salt Chowkies. 

9. Commissioners of Customs, Salt and 
Opium. 


(6) Now bou-exigteut. 


APPENDIX III. 


The Government of India Act, 1870. 

(33 Viet., Cap. 3.) 

A/i Act to make better provision for making Laws and Regulations for certain parte of India, and for 

certain other purposes relating thereto, 

[25th March 1870.] 

, * • • • • • * • 

6. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities should be given for the employment of 
Natives of India, of proved merit and ability, in the civil service of Her Majesty in India: 

Be it enacted, that nothing in the Government of India Aot, 1858, or in the Indian Oivil 
Service Act, 1861, or in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, shall restrain 
the authorities in India by whom appointments are or may be made to offices, places, and employ¬ 
ments in the civil service of Her Majesty in India from appointing any Native of India to any 
such office, place or employment, although such Native shall not have been admitted to the said 
oivU service of India in manner in section thirty-two of the first-mentioned Act provided, but 
subject to such rules as may be from time to time prescribed by the Governor-General in Council, 
and sanctioned by th^ Secretary of State in Council, with the oonourrenoe of a majority of 

members present; ^ i 

hnd that for the purpose of this Aot the words “Natives of India” shall include any person born 
and domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in 
India, and not established there for temporary purposes only; _ .... 

and that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to define and limit from time 
to time the qualification of Natives of India thus expressed; provided that every resolution made by 
him for such purposes shall be subject to the sauction. of the Secretary of State in Council, and sb'’’ 
not have force until it has been laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 


Power to 
appoint 
nativeg of 
India to 
certain offices 
without 
oerti&sate 
from the Civil 
Service Com- 
missioners. 

21 & 2i Viet., 
c. 106. 24 & 25 
Viet,, 0. 64. 
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Notification of the Qovernnunt of India^ Home Department (Eetablhhments), No. 112S, dated 

Simla, the 86th August 1910, 

In exercise of the power conferred by section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 
Victoria, Chapter 3), and in supersession of the rules published in the Home Department Notifica¬ 
tion No. 2159 (Public), dated the 2nd November 1892, the Governor-General in Oounoil has been 
pleased to make the following rules, which have been sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council 
with tlie concurrence of a majority of the members present. 

1. The local Government may appoint any member of the provincial civil service subordinate 
to it, who is a Native of India, and of proved merit and ability, to any of the offices, places, and 
employments ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service of His Majesty in India, to fill which 
it has been declared by such local Government (by notification in the official Gazette) that mem^rs 
of such Provincial civil service can properly be appointed. 

2. The local Government may at any time appoint any Native of India of proved merit and' 

ability to any of the offices, places, and employments specified by such local Government in any 
such notification as in Rule 1 is mentioned ; provided that not more than one-fourth of the offices, 
places, and employments so specified shall at any one time be held by Natives of India not memlran 
ol the Provincial civil service subordinate to the local Government; but this proviso shall not apply 
to or include any Native of India (not a member of a Provincial service) who has, prior to the making 
of these rules, been appointed under section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Victoria, 
Chapter 3), to an office, place, or employment in the Civil Service of India. * 

3. In addition to appointments made under Rules 1 and 2 the local Government may, when* 
ever the exigencies of the public service render it necessary, appoint to any of the offices, places,/ or 
employments ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service of His Majesty in India, for a period 
not exceeding three months, any Native of India of proved merit and ability; provided that the 
appointment of any such officer shall not involve his transfer from another district. 

d. The local Government may declare any appointment to be made on probation only, and 
may prescribe the terms on which it is made and the conditions with which the person appointed 
must comply before be can be confirmed. 

5. The local Government may at any time suspend and remove any person appointed by such 
local Government under these rules. 

A. Earle, 

Offg, Secy, to the Qovt. of India. 


APPENDIX V. 


Statement showing Posts listed as open to the Provincial Civil Services. 



I 

1 



! 



Central 

Prorinoes 

(and 

Berar). 

■ 

— 

Madras. |Boiiibay. 

1 

Bengal. 

1 United 
iProvinces. 

1 S, 

Punjab. 

Burma. 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa. 

Total. 

1 

Superior Posts- 

1 




V. 

!■ 

i 

1 


Heads of districts 

2 

2 

J 

2 

2 

2 

^ 6 [ 

• 4 

} 19 

District and Divisional 

4 

3 

5 

t> 

2 


1 2 

Judges, . 

Settlement Collectors 





2 

1 

i 

1 

... j 


S 

Sub-CoUeotors 

2 


• ... 

... 

... 


... i 

... 

2 

Secretary, Board of Beve- 

... 

... 


... 

1 

... 


... 

1 

nue. 










Talukdari Settlement UfScer 


) 

••• 

... 




... 

1 

Total 

8 

*5 

H 

7 

11 

s 

6 

6 

66 

Inferior Post*. 










Secretary to Board of 

J 

... 

... 

1 

.*• 


• i. 

... 

3 

Bevenue. 

Under-Secretary to Govern- 

1 


1 1 

1 

1 


1 


4 

ment. 




1 






Joint Magistrates or Assist- 

5 

8 

8 

7 

S 

... 

... 

2 

-83 

ant. Commissioners or 
Assistant Collectors. 










Assistant Judges 

••• 

3 


... 

... 

... 



S 

Small Cause Court Judges 


... 


3 

... 

.*• 


... 

3 

A ssistant Settlement Officers 

... 

•i 


2 

*•« 



• •• 

2 

Assistant to Director of 




1 




... 

1 

Land Beoords. 






1 




Total 

7 

11 

tf 

13 

4 

... 

1 

2 

47 

Gsakd Total Sufebiob and 

16 

17 

17 

20 

16 

6 

6 

8 

mm 

Infebiob. 









m 
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APPENDIX VI. 


FtEfAi. Examination of 1891 when the Period 

Pinal Examination of 1912 when the Pkbiop 

OF Proba’hon was two ■years. 


OF Probation was one teak. 


^ i 

Subjects (a). 

Marks. 

Subjects. 

Marks. 



Compulsory — 


1. *01a88ioal languages of India— 


1. The principal Vernacular language 

4qo 


of the Province to which the 

Sanskrit 

500 

candidate is assigned. 


Arabic 

400 

2. Indian History 

400 

Persian 

400 

3. Indian Penal Code ... 

400 

si. tVemaoular languages of India 

- 400 

4. Code of Criminal Procedure 

200 

(excepting Hindustani wben 
taken np by Madras candidates 
and Q-ujrati) each. 


5. The Indian Evidence Act 

Optional .—(Not more than one of the 

200 

8. The History and Geography of 

850 

following subjects.) 


India 


1. § Sanskrit 

400 

4e +IjftW •• ••• 

1,’250 

2. § Arabic ... j 

400 

Political Economy ... 

350 




8. Persian ... ... 

• 400 



4. Hindustani (for candidates 

400 


1 

1 

assigned to the Province of 
Burma only). 



1 

! 

1 

5. Hindu and Mubammadan Law... 

450 


( 4 ) In addition to th6 ftboTS, oandidatoa were permitted to take ap any one of the following brancbei of Natural Science, 
tIb.'A grioultnral ohennetry, botany, geology and zoology, for which 350 marks were allowed. 

* One or more of these aubjeuts could be taken. 

f One of the languages prescribed fur the candidates' Presidency or Frorinoe, 

* The oouree of reading in law inoluded — 


(1) Oeneral Jurisprudence— 

BUcketone’s Commentaries. 

Austin’s Jurisprudence. 

The Institutes of Justinian. 

Maine’s Ancient Law. 

Maokenzie'e Studies in Roman l4rw. 

Bentham's Theory of Legislation. 

(2) Law of Evidence— 

The Indian Evidence Act. 

Pitt TayW’s Treatise on the Law of Evidence. 


(8) Law cf India— 

The Code of Civil Procedure. 

The Indian Penal Code. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The Indian Law of Contracts. 

The Intestate and Testamentary Succession Act. 
Hindu Law. 

Muhammadan Law. 


20tb Report of, 
Hb Hajesty'aL' 
Civil Service ^ 
Commie* 
sionm ptgee 
S23-e. 


SKmnltaneously, the candidates attended courts and supplied the followimr detailed reports, with an analysis and notes in 
each oatet— 

Pint Periodical Examination ... Seven reports of police court cases of a stipendary Magistrate, embracing oases in which the 

magistrate exercised final jurisdiction and oases wbicli be oommitted for triaL 

Pour civil cases of a county court in which the parties were repreeenteil by coonieL 

One separate report of the whole businem, of whatever kind, transacted in a police court 
during one day. 

Second Periodical Examination .. Five reports of Civil actions in tbs superior courts of London in which the defendant was 

represented by counsel. 

Five reports of cases decided in the Central Criminal Conrt in which the priconer was 
represented by oounseL 

Third Periodical Examination ... Three reports of civil oases of importance tried before special juries in the Superior Courts of 

Loudon. 

Three report! of criminal cases of importance tried before juries in the Central Criminal Court 
and selected for some special quality such as the gravity of the offence, the nature of the 
evidence produced, the number of the prisoners, etc. 

Final Examination ... One report of the investigation before a Loudon police magistrate of a grave criminal charge 

ending in committal. ‘ 

One report of the whole business, of whatever kind, transaoled in a London poliae court in 
one Uay. 

Two reports of important oivil osses tried by a special jury in Ijondon. 

One report of a case hoard in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ^on appeal flora 
India, ‘ 

I TiieM BUbjeets caimot be offered by any candidate who has offered them at the open eompetitioir. 
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AA. 

Statement showing the Cadeb and SiEKNaTH of the Indian Civil Sbevioe for India as a whole and by 
Pebsidbncibb or Peovinobs, as ^auctioned on 1st July 1912, together with the number of posts listed M 
open to the Provincial Service in accordance with the terms of the rules made under the promeiout of 
Section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., Cap. 3). 


— 

DO 

s 

s 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

United 

Provinces. 

Punjab. 

■ 

Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Assam. 

Total. 

(1) No. of ‘‘Superior” poats, ie., 
wsts carrying a salary of over 
Bs. 1,000 a month in the 
Presidency or Province. 

87 

84 ' 

1 

90 

m 

80 

83 

64 

61 

23 

662 

‘(2) Deduct for posts listed as open 
to Provincial Service. 

8 

6 

8 

7 

11 

6 

6 

6 


66 

(3) Add for posts under the Govern¬ 
ment of India (u). 

8 

8 

8 

. 

10 

7 

6 

6 

... 

2 

68 

(4) Balance number cf “ Superior ” 
poets. 

8T 

86 

90 

114 

76 

84 

64 

49 

34 

664 

(6) Add 4 per cent, for temporary 
posts and for deputation. 

For such posts addi¬ 
tions are made in the lowest 
grade of assittants.] 

3 

3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

26 

(6) Total number lof " Superior ” 
posts on which recruitment is 

bated. 

90 

89 

94 

119 

79 

87 

66 

51 

26 

890 

i(T) Add "Inferior" poets, i.e.. 
posts above the lowest grade 
of assistants, but below the 
“ Superior" posts, at 39 per 
cent, of line (6), 

36 

So 

87 

46 

31 

34 

22 

20 

9 

289 

(8) Add leave reserve at 40 per 

cent, of line (tj). 

(9) .ddd training reserve at 16'6 of 

line (6). 

38 

1 

. 36i 

jSi 

1 

374 

144 

47 ^ 

I8i 

32 

12 

36 

IS 

224 

84 

30 

8 

1 

278 

108 

(10) Strength of service required 
at 194*6 per cent, of line (0). 

176 

173 

183 

231 

164 

169 

)09 

- 

1-9 

48 

1,841 

(11) Bate of reornitment at 4'17 per 
cent, of strength shown in 
line flO). 

7'8 

■ 

7*6 

9*6 

6'4 

6*8 Civil. 
1-7 Mili¬ 
tary. 

1 

■ 

2*0 

64 Civil. 
T7 Mill, 
tary 


(a) Tbe fignres under this line are Bred ai bltrarilr from time to time lor purpoies of reoruitment, and are not intended to limit or 
guarantee the number of post, under the aorernmeiit of India, which ma; at au; time be ailed from a partioular Province, 
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APPENDIX VIL—co»W. 
LIST A. 

Madras. 


Supenor Potti in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

\ 

r 

j Pay of each. 



Bs, 

2 

Members of Oounoil j 

6,333J 

2 

High Court Judges 

4,000 

1 

Member, Board of Revenue ... ... ... 

3,760 

1 

Gftief Secretary 

3,760 

1 

Member, Board of Bevenue 

3,500 

1 

Secretary, Bevenue Department 

8,125 

2 

Members, Board of Bevenue ... 

3,000 

2 

District and Sessions Judges, first grade ... 

3,000 

1 

Inspector-General of Police 

2,500-100-8,000 

1 

Resident, Travanoore 

2,800 

7 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 

2,600 

1 

Secretart', Municipal (Local) Department ... ... 

2,600 

(a) 7 

Collectors, first grade 

2,600 

7 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade ... 

2,250 

(a) 14 

Collectors, second grade 

. 2,250 

' 6 

District and Sessions Judges, fourth grade... 

2,000 

1 

Commissioner of Coorg 

1,800-2,000 

(a) 6 

Collectors, third grade 

. 1,800 

1 

Secretary to Commissioner of Land Bevenue 

1,500—1,800 

1 

Secretary to Commissioner, Salt and Abkari Bevenue ... 

1,500-1,800 

1 

Registrar, High Court 

1,600—1,800 

1 

Private Secretary 

1,500 

(6) 20 

Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, first grade ... 

1,200 

Total 87 



Deduct —8 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add + 8 

Do. under the Government of India. 


Balanoe 87 




Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of 



assistants, but below the “ superior ” posts in order 



of pay. 


3 

Under-Secretaries 

1,000 

16 

Joint Magistrates, second grade 

900 

16 

Ditto, third grade 

700 

Total ... 35 




Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Golleeiors. 

400—500 

3 

Reserve for temporary posts and for defiutations. 


36 

Leave reserve. 


14 

Training reserve. 


Total .. 03 




(a) Inolndes Collector of .Vladra^, Director of Agriculture, and Registrar of Cc-operative Credit Societies. 
(() Inoludes Deputy Commissioner of Salt and Abkari, and Direitor of Land Records. 
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LIST B. 

Bombay (mcLCmMO Sind). 

Superior Posts in Order of Pay, 

-Indian Civil SerTice. 

Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 



Rs. 

2 

Members of Council ... ... 

6,333J 

3 

High Court Judges 

4,000 

1 

Chief Secretary 

3,760 

1 

Oommissioner in Sind 

3,750 

3 

Commissioners 

3,500 

1 

Secretary 

3,125 

1 

Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium* etc. ... 

3,000 

1 

Municipal Oommissioner, Bombay ... ... 

8,000 

1 

Judicial Oommissioner, Sind ... ... 

3,000 

1 

Inspector-Oeneral of Police ... ... ... 

2,600-100-3,000 

1 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 

2,760 

(a) 3 

District and Sessions Judges, first grade ... 

2,600 

1 

Secretary 

2,500 

6 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 

2,325 

13 

Senior Golleotors ... ... ... 

2,325 

1 

Oommissioner of Settlement and Director, Land Records 

Salary of grade plus a 



local allowance of 



Bs. 250. 

9 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade ... 

1,800 

(4) 15 

Junior Collectors ... ... ... ... 

1,800 

1 

Registrar, High Court 

1,700 

1 

Private Secretary ... ... ... ... 

1,600 



1,200 

i 

Deputy Commissioner, Upper Sind Frontier 

Local allowance 



, of Es. 300., 

3 

Poiitioal appointments ... ... 


1 

Assistant Remembrancer of Legal Affairs ... 

1,250-50—1,500 

2 

Under.Seoretaries .. ... ... 

1,250 

1 

Talukdari Settlement Officer ... ... 

1,100 



( 1,100 

1 

Assistant to Commissioner in Sind ... ... 

\ Local allowance 



( of Bs. 100. 

1 

Manager, Sind Encumbered Estates ... ... 

Salary of grade plus 



special allowance of 



Rs. 200, 

2 

Superintendents of Land Records 

1 Salary of grade plus 

1 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies ... ... 

1 speoial allowance 



of Rs. 160. 

5 

Assistant Collectors, first grade 

900 (0) 

Total ... 84 



Deduet —• 6 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


A.dd + 8 

Do. under the Government of India. 


Balance 86 




Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 



but below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 


17 

Assistant Collectors, first grade 

900 

18 

Ditto, second grade ... 

700 

Total ... 35 




Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Collectors. 

400—500 

3 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


35| 

Leave reserve. 


13i 

Training reserve. 


Total... 52 




(d) Include# Remembrancer of Legal Affair*. ' , . n 

(b) Includes Collector of SaU Revenuei Collector o! Bombay and Director of Agrioulture and Co*operactve Credit Sooietiesi bi 
of Customs, Bombay. . x i. « , «aa 

It bat leoratly been proposed to raise tbe pay of these flte appointments to as. I,200« 
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LIST C, 

Bknoal. 


Superior Poets in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

I Pay of each. 



Rs. 

2 

Members of Council 

5,333J 

4 

High Court Judges 

4,000 

1 

Member, Board of Revenue 

3,760 

1 

Chairman, Calcutta Corporation 

3,500 

1 

Chief Secretary 

3,833i 

(o)3 

District and Sessions Judges, first grade ... 

3,000 

1 

Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 

*3,000 

5 

Commissioners 

2,916§ 

1 

Inspector-General of Police 

2,600-100-3,000 

2 

Secretaries 

2,760 

(a) 13 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 

2,600 

(6)12 

Magistrates and Collectors, first grade 

2,250 

(«) 14 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade . • 

2,000 

(6) 1*3 

Magistrates and Collectors, second grade ... 

1,800 

1 

Registrar, High Court 

1,700 

(6) 14 

Magistrates and Collectors, third grade 

1,500 

1 

Private Secretary to Jlis Excellency the Governor 

1,600 

1 

Deputy Chairman, Calcutta Corporation ... ... 

1,600 

Total ... 90 



Deduct — 8 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


jLid j + 8 

Do. under the Government of India, 


Balance 90 




Inferior poets (i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 



but below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay 



excluding one listed Under-Secretaryship). 


2 

Under-Secretaries 


17 

Joint Magistrates 

900 

17 

Ditto 

700 

Total ... 36 




Peserve posts, i.e.. Assistant Magistrates. 

400—600 

4 

Reserve for temporary appointments and deputations. 


37i 

Leave reserve. 


I4i 

Training reserve. 


Total... 66 




(«) Indades Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs and three District and Seaaions Judges for Assam. 

(h) Includes Commissioner of Excise, Director of Land Records, Director of Agriculture, two Secretaries to the Board of Bevenacs 
Reglatrar of Co-operatire Credit Societies, three Settlement Officers and four Additional Magistrates for Dacca, Uidnapors^ 
]£ilargaai and Mymensingb. 
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LIST D. 

UnITKD pROVlNdUfl. 


Superior Po»t» in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 



Rs. 

1 

Lieutenant-Governor 

8,S33i 

3 

High Court Judges 

4,000 

1 

Judicial Commissioner 

3,600 

2 

Members, Board of Revenue 

8,500 

1 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 

3,333J 

1 

Chief Secretary 

3,000 

2 

District and Sessions Judges, first grade 

8,000 

9 

Commissioners 

• 2,9161 

1 

Inspector-General of Police 

2,600—100—3,000 

1 

Opium Agent 

2,600—100—3,000 

1 

Commissioner, Eumaun 

2,600 

(«) 7 

District and lesions Judges, second grade 

2,500 

(l>) 19 

Magistrates and Collectors, first grade 

2,260 

(«) 6 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade 

2,260 

10 

District and Sessions Judges, fourth grade 

1,833^ 

(b) 17 

Magistrates and Collectors, second grade ... 

l,883i 

4 

Deputy Commissioners, first grade 

1,833^ 

3 

District and Sessions Judges, fifth grade 

1,6661 

(6) 10 

Deputy Commissioners, second grade 

l,666f 

1 

Registrar, High Court 

1,600 

4 

Settlement OiSoers 

1 Salary of grade 

1 

Deputy Director of Land Records 

1 ph» special 

1 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 

1 allowance * of 


' 

Rs. 160. 

1 

Superintendent, Debra Bun .. ‘ ... 

1,600 

1 

Deputy Commissioner, Naini Tal 

1,600 

1 

Assistant Judge ... ... 

1,100 

2 

Deputy Commissioners of Qarbwal and Almora 

1,000 

Total... Ill 



Dedaet — 7 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service 


Add +10 

Do. underthe Government of India. 


Balance 114 


• 


Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants. 



but below the** suptrior ” posts in order of pay. 


2 

Under-Secretaries 

1,000 

1 

Under-Secretary 

800 

I 

City Magistrate, Lucknow .. 

1,000 

14 

Joint Magistrates, first grade ... 

I.OOO 

6 

Assistant Commissioners, first grade 

800 

1 

Assistant Judge ... 

800 

20 

Joint Magistrates, second grade ... 

700 

1 

Registrar, Judicial Commissioner’s Court 

Salary of grade. 

Total ... 46 


' 


Beserve posts, i.o.. Assistant Colleotors. 

400—500 

5 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


47i 

Leave reserve. 


I8i 

Training reserve. 


Total... 71 




la) Includes the Legal Bemembranoer. 

7i) Includes ttio Secretaries the B(.aid o( Bevenust Judicial jtud finanoial Seocetaries to Gorernment, Liiector at Land 
Kaeoids and Agriculture and Commissioner of £xaise> 
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LIST E. 

Punjab (excluding the North-West Frontier Province). 
Superior Pests in Order of Pay. 


Number. | Designation. | Pay of eaoli. 

Bs. 

8,333i 
4,000 

3,500 

3.500 
8,000 
2,750 
2,750 

2.500 
2,260 
2,260 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 

( Salary of grade 
plus spocial 

allowanoe of 
Eb. 150. 

Salary of grade, subject 
to a minimum of 
Bs. 1,.200 and a 
maximum of 

, Bs. 1,800. 

1 Junior Secretary to Finanoial Commissioners ... Salary of grade, 

subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Bs. 1,500 
and a minimum of 
Bs. 1,000. 

1 Registrar, Chief Court ... ... 1,250 



Total ..80 

Deduct — 11 For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service, 
Add + 7 Do. under the (Jovernment of India, 


Balance 76 


Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, 
but below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay 
{excluding one Under-Secretaryship listed). 

2 Undersecretaries ... ... ... 1,000 

14 AssiBta,ut Commissioners, 1st grade ... ... 900 

16 Ditto, 2nd grade ... ... 700 

Total ... 31 


Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Commissioners of the 400—600 

lowest grade. 

3 Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 

^ 32 Leave reserve. 

12 Training reserve. 

Total ... 47 

(o) Iiidud«» two Secretaries of GoTernment, Director of Land Records, Director of Agrricuit'ire and Political A'ent in the 
Phulkian Slates. ^ 


1 Lieutenant-Governor 

1 Chief Judge, Chief Court 

2 Judges, Chief Court 

2 Finanoial Commissioners 

1 Chief Secretary 
6 Commissioners 

2 Divisional Judges, let grade ... 

3 Divisional Judges, 2nd grade ... 

6 Divisional Judges, 3rd grade ... 

(e) 10 Deputy Commissioners, Ist grade 
6 Divisional Judges, 4th grade ... 

(a) 11 Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade 
8 District Judges 

(a) 13 Deputy ComnlisBioners, 3rd grade 
6 Settlement Officers ... _ 

1 Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


1 Senior Secretary to Finanoial Commissioners 
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APPENDIX VII.— 

LIST P. 

Burma. 

\ 

Superior Paste m Order of Pay. 


Designation. 


Pay of eaoh. 


1 Lieatenant-GoTernoT 
1 Chief Judge, Chief Court 
1 Judp;e, Chief Court 
I Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma 
1 Financial Commissioner 
1 Chief Secretary to Oovemment 
8 Commissioners of Divisions 

1 Commissioner of Settlements and 1 

Beoords. 

2 DivisionalJudges, let grade 

1 President, Rangoon Municipality 

1 Director of Agriculture 

2 Divisional Judges, 2nd grade ... 

(<!) 12 Deputy Commissioner, let grade 

1 Revenue Secretary to Government 

1 Secretary to Government 

2 Divisional Judges, 3rd grade ... 

(o) 13 Deputy Oommissionors, 2nd grade 

8 District Judges 

(c) ] 6 Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade 
1 Deputy Director of Land Records 
1 Secretary to Financial Opmmissioner 
1 Registrar, Chief Court 
6 Settlement OfiBcers 
1 Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


Director of Laud 


8,833^ 

4,000 

8,500 

3.600 

8.600 
3,000 
2,750 
2,760 


... 2,760 

•.* 2,500 (a) 

2,400 (d) 
2,250 
2,250 
2,250 (6) 

... 2,250 (6) 

... 1,800 

1,800 
1,800 

... 1,600 

1,500 (6) 

... 1,600 (d) 

... 1,400 (b) 

. I Salary of grade p/us 
... I special allowance 
of Rs. 150, 



(a) Maximum salary, including a local allowance of Bs, 250 a month. 

(5) Maximum salary inoladiog a looal allowance of He. 400, Bs. 800, Bs. 200, Bs 200 and Rs. 200, respeotifely. 

(e) Includes Superintendent of Sfaan States, CoUeotor of Rangoon and Commissioner of Ezoist, the latter officer drawing the 
aalary of grade y)2«s a local allowance of Bs, 260, without a maximum. 

(d) Maximum salary including a local allowance of Bs. 160 a month. 
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LIST G. 

Bihar and Orissa. 
Superior Posts in Order of Pay, 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. , 



Rs. 

] 

Lieutenant-Governor 

8,333^ 

2 

Members of Counoil 

6,000 

2 

High Court Judges 

4,000 

1 

Member, Board of Revenue 

3,500 

1 

Coief Secretary ... ... 

3,000 

(«) 2 

District and Sessions Judges, let grade ... ,,. 

3,000 

6 

Commissioners 

2,916| 

1 

Inspeotor-General of Police 

2,500—100—3,000 

(a) 5 

District and Sessions Judges, 2nd grade 

2,500' 

(6) 9 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 

2,250 

(a) 6 

District and Sessions Judges, 3rd grade ... ... 

2,000 

(i)10 

Magistrate and Collectors, 2nd grade 

1,800 

(i)10 

Ditto, 3rd grade ... 

1,500 

Total ... 54 



Deduct — 5 

For posts listed as open to the Frovinoial Service. 


Add +5 

Do. under the Government of India. 


Balance... 54 

On which recruitment is based. 



Inferior posts, i.o., posts above the loa-est grade of assistants 



hut below the “ superior'^ posts (including one listed Under- 



Secretary) in order of pay. 


2 

Under-Secretaries ... ... ... 

1,000 

10 

Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 

900 

10 

Ditto, 2nd grade .. 

700 

Total ... 22 

1 



Reserve pests, i.e., Assistant Magistrates, 

400—500 

2 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


22i 

Leave reserve. 


8i 

Training reserve. 


Total ... 38 




la) IndcdeB Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs end Judicial Commissioner, Chota Nagpur. 

(1) Includes two Secretaries to Government, and Directors of Ijand Records and Agrioulture, Commissioner of Exoiee, Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies, two Settlement Officers and Political Officer, Orissa. ' “ 
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APPENDIX llL—conid. 


LIST H. 


Central Provinces and Bekab. 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay, 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 


Central Provinces. 

Rs. 

1 

Chief Commissioner 

6,166| 

1 

Financial Commissioner 

3,500 

1 

Judicial Commissioner 

3,600 

1 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 

3,000 

1 

Seoond Additional Judicial Commissioner ... ... 

2,750 

3 

Commissioners 

2,750 

2. 

••• eee ••• 

2,600 

1 

Senior Divisional Judge .. ... ' 

2,500 

(a) 8 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st class ... 

2,250 

(«) 12 

Ditto, 2nd class 

1,800 

(fl)14 

Ditto, 3rd class 

1,500 

4 

Settlement Officers ... ... ... 

\ Salary of grade plus 

1 

Director of Agriculture ... ... 

1 special allowance 

1 

Begistrar, Co-operative Credit Societies ... ... 

) of Rs. 160. 

Total 61 



Peduct — 6 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service, 


Add + 4 

Do. under the Government of India. 


Balauoe... 49 




Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the hvest grade of assistants, 



but below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 

Rs. 

6 

Assistant Commissioners, let grade 

900 

13 

Ditto, 2nd grade 

7C0 

Total ... 19 

1 



Note.— ^There is a defect of one post. It has recently 



been proposed to correct the defect and to grade the 



20 posts as follows : — 


10 

Assistant Commissioners, let grade 

900 

10 

Ditto, 2Dd grade ... 

700 

Total 20 




Reserve posts, i.e.. Assistant Commissioners of the lowest 

■ 400-500 


grade. 


2 

Reserve for temporary post and for deputations. 


20 

Leave reserve. 


8 

Training reserve. 


Total ... 30 




Inoliides Chief Seotetary, Seoretary, Political Agent ol ChhaMisgern, ciommisewner oi 
.V ' ludoer IneoMtor-General ol Police, and two Dutiiot and EoMloni Judge*, and one Secretary to the Chief 

of iW, euhiect to a niaximum salary of fis. 2,500 a 


Commie sicner. 
■month. 
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APPENDIX VII.-COBW. 
LIST I. 

Assam. 


Superior Potle in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 



Rb. 

1 

Chief Gomnaissioner ... ... 

5,166|' 

2 

Commissioners ... ... ... ••• 

2,760 

(a) 6 

Deputy Commissioners, Ist grade 

2,250 

(a) 7 

Ditto, 2nd grade ... 

1,800 

(a) 6 

Ditto, 3rd grade 

1,500 

Total ... 22 

■ 


Deduct Nil. 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 


Add 2 

Do. under the Government of India. 


Balance... 24 




Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of asAsiants, 



but below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 


2 

Under-Secretaries ... ‘ 

1,000 

4 

Joint Magistrates, 1st grade ... 

900 

8 

Ditto, 2nd grade ... 

700 

Total ... 9 




Reserve posts, i.e.. Assistant Magistrates. 

400—500 

1 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


10 

Leave reserve. 


4 

Training reserve. 


Total 16 




'e'Includes Superintendent of Lushai Hills; Commissioner of Excise, Inspector-General of Eegistration and Registrar of 
Co-o'peratii • Credit Societies ; I'ireotor of Land Records and Agriculture ; two Secretaries to the Chief Commissioner ; Inspector- 
General of^oUoe ; one Settlement Officer, and Political Agent, Manipur. 


LIST J. 


Superior Posts under the Government of India. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 

3 

Members of Coundl ... ... 

Rs. 

6,6661 

1 

Home Department- 
Secretary 

4,000 

1 

Deputy Secretary 

2,000 

1 

Director, Criminal Intelligence ... 

3,000 

1 

Superintendent of Port blair 

2,600—3,000 

1 

Finance Department— 

Secretary 

4,000 

1 

Joint Secretary ... 

3,000 

1 

Deputy Secretary 

2,260 

1 

Comptroller and Auditor-General ... .... 

3,500-4,000 

3 

Acoouutanis-General ... 

2,260—2,750 

8 

Officers of the India Finance Department ... 

1,100—1,800 
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APPENDIX Vll.-eoncld. 
LIST 3.—eoneld. 


Number. 

Designation. | 

Pay of each. 


Foreign Department— 

Rs. 

1 

Secretary 

4,000 

1 

Deputy Secretary 

2,250 

23 

PcUtical Officers 

Legislative Department- 
Secretary or Deputy Secretary 

Department of Revenue and Agriculture— 

1,100—4,000 

1 

3,000-8,600 or 

2,000 

1 

Secretary 

Department of Commerce and Industry— 

4,000 

1 

Secretary 

4,000 

1 

Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 

3,000—3,600 

4 

Postipasters-Qeneral 

1,600—1,760 or 
1,760—2,000 or 
2,260-2,600 

1 

Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue ,,, 

2,600 

1 

Inspeotor-General of Excise and Salt 

3,000 

3 

Gclleotors of Customs 

2,050-2,600 

2 

Assistant Collectors of Customs 

Department of Education— 

1,150—1,400 

1 

Total ... 58 

1 

Secretary ... ... 

3,000 


BB. 


Statement showing for India as a whole and by Pkbsidbncies and Provinces the actual strength 
of the Indian Oivir. Service oadhe, as it stood on Ist July 1912, compared with the strength 
at which it should have stood on the same date in acoordanoe with the saaotioned calculations. 


Provinces. 

Sanctioned 

strength. 

Actual strength on 1st July 1912. 

Number of 
officers 
over(+) 
or under(—) 
strength. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Madras ... 

175 

173 

- 2 

Bombay ... 

173 

176 (o) 

-f 3 

Bengal ... 

183 

174 (6) 

- 9 

United Provinces 

231 

237 (c) 

-h 6 

Punjab 

154 j 

Civilians 162 (rf) ... i 

Military 29 (e) ... J 

Civilians 126 ... i .-r 

-^37 

Burma ... 

169 1 

Military 49 

+ 6 

Bihar and Orissa 

109 

107 (/) 

- 2 

Central Provinces 

99 

48 1 

104 {g) 

Civilians 39 ... 1 

Military 9 ... 1 

+ 6 

ssam 

* • « 

Total ... 

1,841 

1,386 

4-44 
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MADBiS. 


Nature of posts. 


Iiiratenant-Qoreniors 
and Chief Gommis- 
•ioners. 

Members of Oouneils... 

Judges of High or 
Chief Courts. 

Boards of BeTenne or 
Financial Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Commissioners of Divi¬ 
sions and others of 
same rank. 



Secretaries to Gorern- 
ment. 

Secretaries to Boards of 
Revenue or Financial 
Commissioners. 

Judicial Commissioners 

Histriot and Sessions 
Judges or Divisional 
Judges and District 
Judges. 


Collectors or Deputy 
Commissioners. 


Political Officers ... 
Miscellaneous posts 


Under-Secretaries to 3 

Government. 

Joint _ Magistrates or 20 

Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, 1st grade. 

Joint _ Magistrates or 16 

Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, 2nd (1st) 
grade. 

Joint Magistrates or 16 

Assistant Commis- 
sitwers, Srd (2nd) 
grade. 

Joint Magistrates or 

Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, ' 4th (3rd) 
gnde. 

Assistant Collectors or 63 
Commissioners. 

Appointments which do 
not carry fixed pay 
and the sakiy of 
irikioh depends on the 
position of their 


SI 

. J... 


1.600-1,800 




(2) 

8,000 

(7) 

2,600 

(7) 

2,260 

(6) 

2,000 

(7) 

2,600 

(14) 

2,260 

(6) 

1,800 


2,800 

(1) 

2,600-3,000 

(1) 

1,800-2,000 

(0 

1,600-1,800 

(1) 

1,600 


1.000 


1,200 


900 


400-600 


Bombat . 

m 

Pay. 



Bs. 

M* sea 

1 2 


6,333| 

3 


4,000 

(... 



) 

c 

(1) 

8,760 

6] 

(3) 

3,600 

c 

(2) 

8,000 


(1) 

8,760 

3] 

(1) 

3,126 

2,5U0 

1 

(1) 


(11 

3,000 

(1) 

2.760 


(8) 

2.500 

(isj 

(6) 

2,826 

3 i 

(9) 

1,800 


(18) 

2,326 

r“l 

(16) 

1,800 

0) 

1,600 

3 

r 

(1) 

2,600-8,000 


(1) 

1,700 

(6)6-: 

(1) 

1,600 


(1) 

1,260-1,6(10 

(. 

(2) 

1,100 

2 


1,260 

17 


900 

18 


700 

67 


400—6C0 

6 



171 



Bevoal . 



United Pbovinoes. 


No . Pay. 


8 .? 83 | 


6,3S8i ... 

4,000 3 

3,760 2 


!,316| 10 [ {fj 

l,333J 1 
1,760 5 ^ 


2,9161 

2,500 


(3) 

3,000 

,(13) 

2.600 

(14) 

2.000 

(12) 

2,250 

(13) 

1,800 

(14) 

J.600 

(1) 

.8,600 

(1) 

8,COO 

(1) 2,600-3,000 

(1) 

1,700 

(1) 

1,600 

(1) 

1,800 


1,100 


r (2) 
> I (7) 
.28.{ (6) 
I ! (10) 

L (3) 

1 ! 21 ) 
64.{ (10) 
I (3) 
I (3) 


3,000 

2.500 
2,250 
1,833} 
1 , 666 | 
2,360 
1,8331 
1 , 666 | 

1.500 

1.000 


(8) 2 , 500 - 3,000 
(1) 1,600 

(I) 1,100 


|f (15) (e) 

’1 (7)(/) 


700 20 


400—600 71 

7 


8eoretoy*to^TOrnorand'^&pSt?*Cha?rmanoVSoutt°il“*P»“‘®v.General ot PoUoe, Eegistrar of 
{/} Inolodes an Assistant Jndge. 
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• Inclndes two hHl Depnt^r Commlationerthips which carry a piy of B>«* 1»000 each on account of thaU' amenities, 
t Inclndes CHy Magistrate, Lucknow, and an Aseistant Judge on B«. 800, 
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APPENDIX A. 

Resolution of the Government of India, Some Department {Establishments), Nos. 10lt6-1058, 

dated Simla, the 19th August 1910. 

The Governor-General in Oounoil has had under consideration the recommendation made by the 
Boyal Commission on Decentralization at the end of paragraph 128 of their Eeport on the subject 
of framing rules for the recruitment of provincial services. The majority of the Commission consider 
it unnecessary that rules for the recruitment of those services should, as is now the ease, require the 
sanction of the Government of India, and they express the opinion that the funotipns of that 
Government should be limited to laying down a few general principles as to eligibility for appoint¬ 
ment, etc., on which detailed provincial rules would be based. 

2. In the present Besolution the Governor-General in Council preposes to deal only' with the 
provincial civil services (executive and judicial). The case of other provincial services will be 
separately considered. 

3. The present system, under which the previous sanction of the Government of India is 
required to making or altering the rules for the recruitment of the provincial dvil services, was 
introduced in 1892, as the result of the Report of the Public Service Commission. The Governor- 
General in Council has now decided to accept in substance the recommendation of tbe Decentraliz¬ 
ation Commission, and is pleased accordingly to invest local Governments with the power to make 
rules for the recruitment of the provincial civil services without the previous sanction of the 
Government of India, but subject to their general control. The general conditions which should 
govern such recruitment have been already fully considered in connection with the inquiries made by 
the Public Service Commission, and the Governor-General in Oounoil, upon a further consideration 
of the subject, sees no reason to modify the conclusions then arrived at. It will, however, be 
convenient to re-state them in the present connection, as follows :— 

1. The rules must be adapted, on the one hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, 
and, on the other, to secure the due representation in the public service of the different 
classes of the community. 

II. Every candidate for appointment by recruitment must furnish satisfactory evidence— 

{a) that he is not over 25 years of age, except in the case of Barristers, Advocates, or 
Pleaders appointed to the Judicial Branch; these excepted oases will be governed 
by Article 61 of the Civil Service Regulations; 

(t) that he has attained a prescribed preliminary standard of general education to be 
fixed by local Governments with reference to local conditions, the object being 
to secure men qualified by as high a standard of general education as the 
conditions and requirements of the local administration permit. In particular, 
qualification in one or more of the vernacular languages of the province in which 
he is to be employed is to be insisted on. The vernacular standard should be a 
high one, involving a thorough knowledge of the language and ability to write ' 
and read the written character with facility; 

{e) that he is of sound health, good physique, and active habits; and 
(<f) that he is of good character. 

III. Every person appointed to the provincial civil service by direct recruitment shall be 

subject to a period of probation or training, during which time his appointment will 
be probationary only, unless in special cases the local Government declares such 
probation or training to be unnecessary. 

IV- The subjects of Native Princes in alliance with His Majesty shall bo eligible for 
appointment, provided they are qualified in other respects. 

V. Admission to the provincial civil service sliould usually be confined to persons who are 

Natives of the province or have definitely settled in it. In the case of candidates who 
are not Natives of the province, recent residence of at least three years in the province 
should, as a general rule, be an essential conditions of admission. No Barrister, 
Advocate, or Pleader should be appointed as such, unless he has been at least three 
years aotnally practising his profession in India and can speak the provincial 
vernacular. 

VI. Europeans who are not statutory Natives of India shall be eligible for appointment, if 

qualified according to the above conditions, with the sanction of the Government of 
India. 

VII. The local Government should reserve to itself the right to make promotion to the 

superior grades of the provincial civil service without regard to seniority, and seniority 
alone should not give a claim to appointment to the grade of Bs. 500 a month and 
higher grades. 

VIII. The Government of India retain power in very special oases to make direct appointments 
to offices in the higher grades of the provincial civil services, and whenever the Govern¬ 
ment of India exercise this power in the case of judicial officers, it will be confined to 
Barristers, Advocates, or Pleaders of the High Courts who have shown distinguished 
ability in the exercise of their profession for not less than ten years and have a 
thorough knowledge of the vernacular. 
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IX. No member of the provincial civil service shall be dismissed otherwise than on the result 
of a judicial or formal departmental inquiry. 

4. The Governor-General in Council directs that any change made in the rules from time to 
time should be forthwith communicated to the Government of India in the Home Department, in 
order that they may be in a position to exercise effective general control. His Excellency in Oohncil 
considers it desirable, moreover, that this resolution should be published by the local Governments 
and Administrations as part of the respective provincial rules. 


* Madras. 

BomWy. 

Bengal. 

United Provinces, 
t Foreign, 

Revenue and Agriculture. 


Punjab. 

Burma. 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. 

Public Works. 

Commerce and Inoustiy. 


Obdbb. —Ordered that a copy of this Besolu- 
tion be forwarded to the local Governments* 
and Departments of the Government of Ihdiat 
noted on the margin and to the Honourable the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
for information. 


A. Earle, 

Ofig. 8ecy. to the Govt, of Ineiia. 
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APPENDIX B. 


[A.—Provincial Civil Service. 


Ncmbbe of appoiktmbnts in bach oeadb. 


Office. 

Rate of pay 
Bnpees. 

Madras. 

Bombay. | 

i 

• 

03 

hO 

q 

« 

CQ 

United 

Provinces. 

Panjab. 

ej 

E 

tmi 

CD 

q 

cu 

i 

00 

s 5 

1 

P 

O 

T5 

o 

Assam. 


Presi¬ 

dency 

proper. 

s 

Total 


q 

O 

Total. 

Executive Branch. 
















-Deputy Collectors'] 
















in Madras. Bombay, 

800 

8 

... 

... 

2 

6 



4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

27 

Bengal, the United 

700 

6 



8 

7 



6 

4 

6 

6 

3 

1 

40 

Prorinces and Bihar 

600 

8 



7 

16 



12 

6 


12 

6 

8 

79 

and Orissa. ’ ^ 

600 

29 



2S 

48 

1 


36 

12 

86 

86 

14 

10 

243 

JExtra Assistant Com- 

600 

32 



23 

71 



68 

24 

36 

62 

28 

14 

328 

missioners in the 

800 

20 

••• 


24 

78 

... 


65 

26 

35 

54 

24 

16 

384 

Punjab, Burma, 

260 

30 


... 


79 



68 

(a)40 


69 

14 

16 

296 

Central Provinces 

200 












12 


12 

and Assam. 
















Total 

... 

187 


• 

82 

299 

, 


223 

118 

125 

222 

98 

60 

1,359 

r 

260 


29 


29 


1 

1 








29 

1 

226 


34 


84 


1 








84 

Mamlatdars 

•iOO 


39 


89 










39 

1 

176 


46 


46 





... 





46 

L 

150 

... 

60 

... 

60 

... 


V 

... 

' 




' 

60 

Total 


... 

197 

... 

197 

... 1 ... 

... 

•• 


... 




197 

Total (Executive Branch) 


137 

... 


279 

1 

299 j .. 


■m 

113 

126 

222 

98 


1,656 

Judicial Branch. 













i 



Subordinate Judges I 
















(also called Judicial 

1,000 


.*• 

••• 

«• s 

6 




. . 


2 



8 

Extra Assistant 

800 

4 

3 

1 

4 

12 

3 

2 

5 

3 

i 

6 

2 


87 

Commissioners in 

700 



... 




1 

. . . 

4 

i 




8 

the Punjab and 

650 

6 

' 4 

1 

6 


7 

3 




... 



20 

district Judges in 

600 

*«• 



... 

24 



... 

6 

2 

12 



48 

the Ceptral Pro- 

600 

9 

8 

1 

9 


9 

7 

16 

12 

8 




69 

vinoes in the grades 

400 


• •• 

... 






12 

8 


17 


37 

of Es. 600 and up- 

300 

• . . 


. .. 



... 



12 

9 


16 


87 

wards). , 
















Total 

... 

(d)18 

16 

3 

18 

(6)42 

19 

12 

31 

48 

29 

(6)20 

48 


254 


600 





12 


cat 







12 


400 

38 

19 

2 

21 

61 

22 

8 

so 


- ‘t 

20 



I6f> 

Jtluiisifs (also called 

800 

38 

28 

4 

26 

70 

24 

8 

32 



19 




Subordinate Judges,' 

26C 

33 


•»* 

... 

66 



M. 


.. * 

19 



118 

2nd class, in 

200 

28 

86 

6 

41 

IKHl 

22 

10 

32 



10 



148 

Bombay). 

176 

• •• 



... 

«•* 











ISO 

I •*' 

12 

3 

16 



... 

... 





... 

16 

! 

Total 

... 

(e)128 

89 

14 

I-- 

103 

(6)245 

68 

26 

94 

(c) 

' (e) 

(6)68 

(«) 

(») 

638 

O’otal (Judicial Branch)' 

1 

... 1 146 

j 

104 

17 

121 

287 

87 

38 

126 

48 

29 

88 

48 

... 

892 

Gbanp TotaI 


! 383 

t 



400 

686 


{ 

348 

1 161 

164 

310 

146 

60 

2,448 


(a) This grade is o(mimon to both the Judicial and £xeouUve bmnobes. 

(b) The Subordinate Judges and Muusifs enaplbyed in Assam are included In (he Bengal cadre, and both that cadre and the Bihar and Uiiisa 
cadre have been shown above in accordance with the scale proposed by the Calcutta High Court, this matter is under discussion in eonnection 
With the recent teritorial changes. 

(c) Munsifs in the Punjab and the Central Provinces and Judicial Hyooks in Burma belong to the Subordinate Jadicial ServK«, and are 
.paid at rates ranging from Ea« idO to Rs. 260 a month. 

(d) Includes four appointments which have been added since the last general reorganisation in 13S4. 

(e) three „ revisioB of the grades in August 1911. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


B 

QUESTIONS RELA.TING TO THE INDIAN AND PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICES, 

[Note.— In replies to these questions, it should be clearly specified whe her the reply refers to 
the whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Executive Branch or to the Judicial Branch.] 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

1. What is your experience of the working of the present system of recruitment by opeo 
competitive examination in England for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it a.s generally 
satisfactory in principle? 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what alterations 
would you suggest ? 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of India and of other 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty? If not, what alteration do you recommend P 

* The term *' Natives of India '* has been defined in section 6 of the Government of India Aot, 1870 (33 Viot., q, as including" 
any person born and domiciled wilbfn the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India and not 
established there for temporary purposes only, and the term is so used throughout these questions, 

4. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of 
Indian interests P Please give your reasons. 

5. If you do not consider the present system of recruitment by an open competitive examination 
to be satisfactory in principle, please state what alternative you would propose. 

6. In particular, what would be your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examinations- 
in India and in England, open in both oases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

7. What would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate examination in 
India, or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces in India P If 
you favour such a scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? 

8. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in favour 
of any system under which Natives of India would be selected in India for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by means of (a) nomination, (b) combined nomination and examination, or (c) any other 
method P If so, describe fully what system you would recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that all classes and communities should be represented in the appointments so made P If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle P 

9. If you are in favour of a system for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
Natives of India in India, do you consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England P 

10. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young 
men who are “ Natives of India,” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system <» 
promoting to listed posts oflSoers of the Provincial Civil Service? If the former, what alteration, if 
anyj would you recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service P 

11. Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, please describe the system which you would propose. 

12. Are you satisfied with the present statutory definition of the term “ Natives of Indi^” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Aot, 1870 (-33 Viot., c. 3), as including “ any person bom 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in 
India, and not established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether suoh persona- 
are of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed European 
descent ? If not, state fiUly any proposals that you wish to make in regard to this matter. 

13. If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained, stato- 
the age-limits that you recommend for candidates at such examination, giving your reasons. 

14. What in your opinion is the most suitable age at whioh junior civilians recruited in England 
should commence their official duties in India ? 

15. What age-limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit candidate^. 
who are Natives of India, and for what reasons P Do you recommend any differentiation between the 
age-limits for Natives of India, and for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

16. What alterations, if any, do you recommend in the authorized syllabus of subjects andi 
naaiks prescribed for the open competitive examination ? 

17. Is any differentiation in the subjects for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of India and other candidates P If so, state them and 
give reasons. 

18. Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 

19. Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjects of His Majesty should be- 
employed in the higher posts of the Civil administration? If so, to what proportion of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives of India might under present 
conditions properly be admitted ? 

20. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which Natives 
of India are recruited for posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the medium of an. 
open competitive examination in England, and partly by special arrangement in India ? 

21. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians” under the- 
fitatute of 1870 should be revived, and, if so, what method of recruitment would you recommend ? 
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'22. If the system of recruiting military officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre has been stopped or has never existed in your Province, would you advise its re-introduction or 
introduction, as the case may be, and if the system should be introduced or re-introduced, to what 
extent, in your opinion, should it be adopted P 

23. Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? 

24. What is your opinion of the system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members of 
the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which members of 
the Provincial Civil Service can properly be appointed ? 

25. Are you satisfied with the present rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other than 
members of the Provincial Civil Sejjvioe or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one quarter of 
the listed posts P 

26. Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service ? 

27. Is the class of posts listed suitable? If not, in what directions would you suggest any 

changes, and why ? \ ‘ 

28. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the syi^em of 
recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts which are not covered by your answers to the foregoing- 
questions. 

29. Do you consider that candidates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open competitive 
examination should undergo a period of probation before being admitted to the Service P 

30. If so, how long, in your opinion, should this period be, and what course of study should be- 
prescribed for the probationers P 

31. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are Natives of India and the course prescribed for other nAtural-born subjects of His 
Majesty P If so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend. 

32. Do you consider that the probationers’ course of instruction could best be spent in England 
or in India P Is your answer equally applicable to the case of Natives of India and of other natural- 
bom subjects of His Majesty ? 

33. Do you think it desirable to start, at some suitable place in India, a college for the training 
of probationers of the Indian Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in 
England P 

34. Do you think it desirable that each provincial Government should arrange for the training 
of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two years of 
service at some smtable centre P 

86. Are yon satisfied with the present arrangements for the training of junior officers of the 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India ? If not, what change 
should, in your opinion, be introduced P 

36. Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the causesP Are you 
satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profioienoy in the 
study of the Indian languages, and, if not, how could this best be remedied P 

37. Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the proficiency in 
the knowledge of law of members of tbe Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recommend¬ 
ations applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial Branch. 

38. Do you recommend any special course of study in law in India for officers selected for tbe 
Judicial Branch P 

39. Do you recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts in India for offiofrs 
selected for the Judicial Branch ? if so, please give details. 

40. Is any differentiation desirable in a system of training after appointment in India between 
' members of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India and other natural-born subjects nf His 

Majesty P If so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend. 

41. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India for 
N atives of India, whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in England, 
please state what system of probation and training you recommend for officers so recruited. 

42. Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, of- 
mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent P If so, please state your 
proposals. 

43. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the probation 
and training of members of the Indian Civil Service which are not covered by your answers to the 
foregoing questions. 

44. Do you consider that the numbers of officers authorized for the various grades of the Indian 
Civil Service are satisfactory P If not, please state your views. 

46. Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under what conditions ?■ 
8hould such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future entrants? 

46, If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries, what is 
yonr opinion regarding the grant of a similar increase of salary to those members of the service who 
now draw no exchange compensation allowance ? • 

47. Turning now to the case of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil Services. 
holding listed posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw saWy ap^iroximateiy at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service P If 
not, what rates do you suggest for the various grades of the Service ? 
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48. Have you any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to members of the 

Indian Civil Service ? - 

49. Have you any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory 
Civilians and to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts? In particular, de 
ymi consider that separate sets of rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
are d|e8iiable? 

50. Please add such other remarks as you may desire to offer on any poiut relating to the 
conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension in the Indian Civil Service. 

PROYINGIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

61. Please refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th August 
1910, defining the general conditions which should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil 
Service and reproduced as Appendix A.* Are these conditions suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration? 

62. In particular, are the rules for the recruitment of the Frovinoial Civil Service in force in 
your Province suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their alteration ? 

53. Do you consider that recruitment for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be- 
' restricted to residents of the province to which it belongs P 

64. Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? Da 
you consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object P 

66. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements for the training and probation of officers- 
appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please state your objections and what other 
arrangement you recommend ? 

66. Do you consider that the numbers of officers authorized for the various grades of your 
Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, please state your views. 

67. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what direction P" 

68. Are you satisfied with the present designation “ the Provincial Civil Service”? If not, 
what would you suggest ? 

69 Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Public Service Commission of 
1886-87, and since followed, that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary 
should be adjusted by a consideration of the terms necessary to secure locally the desired qualifications- 
in the officers appointed P If not, what principle do you recommend ? 

60. A re the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your Province 
adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, what alterations do- 
yon recommend P 

61. Do you approve of the arrangement by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
listed posts draw salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts 
by members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments P 

62. Have you any proposals to make with regard to the leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service P In particular, do you regard the existing differences between the leave rules for thfr 
European and Indian Services as suitable ? 

68. Are you satisfied with the present system of superannuation pensions for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service P If not, please say what modifications you would suggest and on what 
grounds? 

64. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? If not^ 
please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable. < 

66. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions P If so, please explain them. 

* Vtde p. xxxiiu 
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Saturday, 15th March 1913. 


THIRTY-SECOND DAY. 


Present : 

The Eight Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, k.c.m.g., d.s.o. {Chairman), 


The Earl op Ronaldshay, M.P. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 

And the following Assistant Commissioners • 

Bertram Prior Standen, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Officiating Commissioner, Berar. 


M. S. 

John Hdluah, Esq., i.c.s. (Examined on written 


Walter Cdlley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 

Prank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 

James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., M.P. 

Rao Bahadur Kasinath Keshab Thakur, 
i.s.o.. District and Sessions Judge, 
West Berar Division. 

Mahdi Hasan, Esq., i.s.o.. Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, Jubbulpore. 

D. Butler, Esq., o.v.o., c.i.e. {Joint Secretary). 
answers put in by the Local Government.) 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service, 

33499 (26). Give a list of the “ Natives of 
India ” now serving in your Province who were 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service by means of 
open competition in England, stating in what year 
they were admitted, in which posts they are now 
serving and their present rate of salary ?— 


Name. 

Year in which 
admitted to 
the service. 

1 

Post in which now 
serving. 

Present salary. 

1. Mr. P. S. 

1898 

Assistant Commis- 

Bs. Bs. 

900 + 400 -1,300 

Patuck, 

I.C.S. 

2. Mr. G. A. 

i 

1899 

sioner, 1st Class 
(Provisional), and 
Officiating Deputy 
Commissioner, 3rd 
Gass. 

Assistant Commis- 

700 + 6331=1,2331 

Khan, 

I.C.S. 


sioner, 2nd Class, 
and Officiating 

Deputy Commis¬ 

sioner, 3rd Class. 



Name. 

Year In which 
admitted to 
the service. 

Post in which now 
serving. 

■ 

Present salary. 



1 

Bs. Bs. 

3. Mr.C.B. 
N. Cama, 
I.C.S. 

1903* 

Assistant Commis¬ 

sioner, 3rd Class, and 
Officiating Assistant 
Commissioner, 1st 
Class, Additional 

D istrict and 
Sessions Judge, 

Berar. 

500 + 266}= 766} 

4.Mr.B.N. 
De, I.C.S. 

1906 

Assistant Commis- 
siouer, 3id Class, 
and Officiating 

Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, 2nd 

Class. 

600 + 200 = 700 

8. Mr. G. V. 
Bewoor, 
I.C.S. 

1912 

Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, 3rd Class, 
under training. 

400 


* Arrived in India in January 1904. 
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Mr. J. Hullah. 


[ continued. 


83500 (29). What experience have you had o£ 
military or other oiEcers who have been specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service posts, 
and how many such officers are employed in your 
Province ? Please distinguish in your reply 
between (a) Military officers, and ili) others; and 
give details of the latter?—In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces there is only one officer, Mr. H. R. 
Crosthwaite, thus recruited. In Berar the whole 
Commission was specially recruited under the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India, 
to fill the administrative posts of the Province. The 
Berar Commission is gradually disappearing, and its 
posts are being absorbed in the Central Provinces 
Commission. So far as it now remains, the Berar 
Commission contains (a) 5 Military Officers, and 
(S) 7 others (including Mr. Bustomji, a member 
of the Berar Commission, now transferred to the 
Central Provinces Commission). The details of 
(5) Others are as follows:—Mr. Rustomji 
Paridoonji, Mr. F. W. A. Prldeaux, Mr. A. C. 
Currie, Mr. Syed Muin-ud-din Khan, Mr. F. L. 
Crawford, Mr. Kasbinath Sriram Jatar, Mr. A. D. 
St. C. Barr. 

• 

33501 (31). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
existed in your Province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, a@ the ease may be, 
and if the system should be introduced or re-intro¬ 
duced, to what extent should it be adopted ? — 
The system of recruiting military officers for the 
Central Provinces Commission has been stopped, 
vide Despatch No. 81, dated the 13th July 1876, 
from the Secretary of State for India, The Chief 
Commissioner considers that the practice should 
not be revived. 

88502 (82). Do you consider that such 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers or extended to the recruitment of 
selected officers from other Indian services ?—The 
Chief Commissioner considers that there should 
not be recruitment of selected officers from other 
Indian Services. 

33503 (33). Please now refer to the rules, 
dated 26th August 1910, made in exercise of the 
powers conferred by section 6 of the Government 
of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), and repro¬ 
duced as Appendix IV, and to the statement in 
Apppendix V to these questions, showing the 
number of offices, places, and appointments, com¬ 
monly known as listed posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, to fill which 
it has been declared that members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service can properly be appointed; and 
say whether the figures given are correct for your 
Province?—The figures given are correct. The 
two Assistant Commissionerships are, however, not 
listed as such. They have long been merged in 
the Provincial Service as Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missionerships, like two Small Cause Court 
Judgeships which were also “listed,^'but were 
afterwards merged in the cadre of the Provincial 
Service. 

33504 (34). Are all the posts thus listed 
ordinarily and regularly filled by “Natives of 
India ?” If not, please state for the last five 
years to what extent there has been any failure 
to work up to the authorised list, and explain the 
xeasong ?—All the listed posts have always been 


filled by “ Natives of India ” except on two 
occasions, when for very short periods a post was 
held by an Indian Civilian. (Even on one of 
these occasions the Indian Civilian, Mr. Cama, 
happened to he a “Native of India.'^) The 
occasions were as follows:—In June 1910, 
Mr. Thakur, Divisional and Sessions Judge, 
Hoshangabad, went on leave for a month and for 
this very short period the most convenient 
arrangement was for Mr. Cama, I.C.S., to hold 
the post in addition to his own duties. Again, 
in June 1910, Mr. Sanyal, Divisional and Ses¬ 
sions Judge, Jubbulpore, proceeded on a year's 
leave, and Mr. Findlay, I.C.S., was appointed to 
officiate in his place. But this appointment was 
three months afterwards compensated for by the 
appointment of Mr. Kelkar, of the Provincial 
Service, in September 1910, vice Mr. Prideaux as 
District and Sessions Judge, Berar, a post pre¬ 
served for members of the Commission. More¬ 
over, in the year before Mr, Findlay’s appointment 
Bao Bahadur Biamkrishna Bao Pandit, a member 
of the Provincial Service, had held for eight 
months the post of Deputy Commissioner of Betul, 
in addition to the three listed posts always held 
by “ Natives of India," the appointment being 
made under sections 3 and 4 of the Statute 24 and 
25 Viet., cap. 54. 

33505 (35). To what extent also during the 
last five years have these listed posts been filled— 

(а) by members of the Provincial Civil Service, 
(5) by other “ Natives in India " ? Please give 
the names and positions of the latter, if any ?— 
During the last five years the listed posts 
have always been filled by members of the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

33506 (36). Has the power to fill one quarter 
of the listed posts with “ Natives of India " other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised ? If not, can you give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the power 
should be utilised and in what directions ?—This 
power has not been regularly exercised. The only 
appointment of a “Native of India,” not a 
member of the Provincial Service, to a listed post 
was that of Mr. H. J. Stanyon, C.I.E., Barrister- 
at-Law, who was appointed to a Divisional and 
Sessions Judgeship, when such a post was first 
listed in 1897. Excluding posts which have 
been merged in the cadre of the Provincial Service, 
there are now six listed posts, vi^!., 3 in the 
Central Provinces and 3 in Berar, but the 3 
Berar posts are not to be filled by non-members 
of the Commission till the disappearance of Messrs. 
Bustomji, Muin-ud-din and Jatar, who are 
members of the Commission. The 3 Central 
Provinces posts are now all held by Provincial 
Service men, and none of them can be given to 
any other “ Native of India ” without violating 
the three-fourths rule. 

33507 (37). Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service give satisfaction—(o) to the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service; and 

(б] to the public interested in this question j and 
what advantages, if any, does this arrangement 
possess ?—The Chief Commissioner does not 
believe that the members of the Provincial Civi( 
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Service or the public are ordinarily aware of the 
system by which the inferior listed posts are merged 
in the Provincial Civil Service. As the present 
system of recruitment and fixing the strength of the 
cadre is based solely on the number of Superior posts, 
it seems practicable to list only Superior posts, 
since deficiencies in the inferior staff required for 
the working needs of the Province are supplied, not 
by creating and listing inferior posts, but by 
creating appointments in the Provincial Service. 

33508 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes and why ?—The classes of posts listed are 
suitable. 

33509 (40). Please now turn to the Indian 
Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., cap. 54), 
which will be found in Appendix II to these 
questions, and say how many “ Natives of India 
have been appointed permanently to posts in your 
Province under its provisions during the last five 
years, giving names and the nature of the posts 
so filled ?—No such appointments have been made. 

33510 (41). Are there any other ways in which 
“ Natives of India “ are appointed to your Pro¬ 
vince to Civil Service posts ? If so, please give 
details of the same?—No. 

33511 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
is that—(a) the members of the Service should 
have sufiBcient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to dis¬ 
charge the duties of higher ones j and (5) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of their 
service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To secure these objects the 
number of posts, called technically “ superior ” 
posts, carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to 
recruit only sufficient officers to make it probable 
that each officer will find himself officiating with 
practical permanency in at least the lowest of 
those appointments after the completion of eight 
years’ service. Do you accept this system ? If 
so, do you consider that the period of eight years 
is suitable, or do you recommend any change? 
What alteration (if any) would be necessary if the 
age of recruitment were lowered?—The Chief 
Commissioner accepts the system as generally suit¬ 
able. He considers that, although the period of 
eight years may result in an officer being as much 
as 33 years of age before he ordinarily receives the 


pay of a superior post, yet this period cannot be 
reduced, since a shorter period will not give an 
oflScer sufficient experience to fit him for the head¬ 
ship of a district or for a Sessions Judgeship. If » 
the age of recruitment, i.e., the age at which an 
ofiicer joins the Service, is reduced to, say, 22, it 
does not seem necessary to lengthen the period 
daring which inferior posts are ordinarily held, 
since after eight years’ service an officer will be 30 
years of age, and this age is not too young for 
the incumbency of a superior post, considering the 
length of training that will have been received. 
Moreover, under present policy greater stress is 
to be laid than hitherto on selection and efficiency 
when making appointments to superior posts likq 
the headship of a district. 

33512 (73). It is also part of the existing 
system that oflScers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs, 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons?—The Chief Commissioner accepts this 
arrangement as suitable. 

33513 (74). Please show in a tabular statement 
for the last five years, quarter by quarter, with 
footnotes, giving the names, the total net number 
of officers who have failed to obtain promotion in 
accordance with the principles set out in the 
preceding questions, and say whether any incon¬ 
venience, and if so what, has been caused thereby 
to the Administration ?—Statement A appended 
gives the net number for each quarter during the 
last five years, i.e., the number of oflicers of over 
eight Years’ service drawing salary of less than 
Rs. 1,000 minus the number of officers of under 
eight years’ service drawing salary of more than 
Rs. 1,000. Statements B and C appended give the 
names in detail, as they are far too numerous to be 
shown in footnotes. Statement A shows alternat¬ 
ively the position including and, excluding men 
on leave. The figures show that in 1908 and 1909 
promotion of junior men was not up to the recog¬ 
nized standard; in 1910 it was slightly better 
than the standard; but since that year there has 
been very serious congestion, and promotiob has 
been far below the recognized standard,. 


Statement showing the total net number of Indian Civil Service officers of over eight years' service in 

receipt of salary of less than Us. 1,000 a month. 


Year. 

Including officera on leave. 

Excluding officers on leave. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

j October. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

J908 . 

11 

9 

7 

4 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1909 . 

11 

7 

1 

1 

8 

3 

... {aa) 

... (hh) 

1910 . 

2 

' 1 

... (a) ■ 

... (6) 

... (cc) 

«. 

... (dd) 

... (ee) 

1911 . 

13 

13 

13 

11 

9 

8 

7 

5 

1912 . 

16 

12 : 

! 

10 

13 

13 

7 

4 

6 


(a) 

In this quarter there was 

a net excess of 6 in 

favour of men of under 8 years' service 

who draw over Rs. 1,000. 

(i) 

Do. 

do. 

3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(aa) 

Do. 

do. 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(bb) 

Do. 

do. 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(cc) 

Do. 

do. 

1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(dd) 

Do. 

do. 

7 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(ee) 

Do. 

do. 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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B. 

Statement showing for each quarter of the last 5 years the names of officers of the Indian Cicil Service 
of over eight years' service not holding posts carrying salary of Rs, 1,000 a month. 


Year. 

, January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 


- 

Poynting. 

Poynting, 

Fatuck. 

Findlay. A 



Naun. 

Nunn. 

BeU. 

HuUah. 



Chamberlain. 

Patuck. 

Findlay. A 

Khan, A 



Fatuck. 

Bell. 

Hullah, 

Nelson. 



Bathurst. 

Findlay. A 

Khan. A 

Ley. 

1908 .• 


BeU, 

HuUah. 

Nelson. A 




Findlay. J. 

Khan. A 

Ley. 




Hullah. 

Nelson, A 





Khan. A 

Ley. 





Nelson. A 





1. 

Ley. 

' 





Batchelor. A 

Batchelor.',^ 1 

1 

Batchelor. A 

Marten. A 



Chamberlain. 

Bathurst. A 

Bathurst. A 

Bachelor, A 



Bathurst. A 

BeU. 

Hullah, A 

Bathurst. A 



BeU. 

Hullah. A 

Khan. A 

Hullah. A 



Findlay. 

Khan. A 

H. E. Hemingway. A 

Ley. A 

1909 .■ 


Hullah. 

Hance. 





Khan. A 

H. E. Hemingway. ^ 





Nelson. 






Ley. 






Hance. 


1 




H. E. Hemingway. 




1 

r 

Batchelor. A 

Batchelor (on Spl. Duty), 

Ley. A 

Bathurst. A 



Hullah. A 

Ley. A 

Graham. 

Graham, 

1910 .• 








Ley. A 

Graham. 




la 

Graham. 





- 

Poynting. A 

Poynting. A j 

Poynting. A 

Poynting. A 



Hullah. 

Hullah. 

Khan. A 

Khan. A 



Khan. A 

Khan. A 

Nelson. 

Hance. 



Nelson {unier G. of I.). 

Nelson. 

Ley. 

H. E. Hemingway. 



Ley. 

Ley. 

Hance. 

Macnair. A. 



Hance. 

Hance. 

H. E. Hemingway. 

WUls. 



H. E. Hemingway, 

H. E. Hemingway. 

Macnair. A 

Trench, 

1911 .- 


Wills, 

Wills. 

Wills. 

Gral^m. A. 



Trench. 

Trench. 

Trench, 

Crosthwaite. 



Graham. A « 

Graham. A 

Graham. A 

Smith. ■ 



Crosthwaite. A 

Crosthwaite. A 

Crosthwaite. 

R. A. Wilson. A 



Smith. 

Smith. 

Smith. 

Gowan. A 



E. A. Wilson. 

R. A. Wilson, 

E. A. Wilson. A 



L 

Gowan. 

Gowan. A 

Gowan. A 



..i—on leave. 
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Statement showing for each quarter of the last 5 years the names of officers of the Indian Civil Service 
of over eight years’ service not holding posts carrying salary of Rs. 1,000 a month —contd. 


Year. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 


Chamberlain. A 

Chamberlain. A 

Chamberlain. A 

Chamberlain. A 


Khan. 

Nelson. 

Hance. A 

Bell. A 


Nelson, 

Hance. A 

H. E. Hemingway. A 

Hance. A 


Ley. 

H. E. Hemlugway. A 

Macnair. 

H. E. Hemingway. A 


Banco. 

Macnair. A 

Wills. 

Macnair. A 


H. E. Hemingway. A 

Trench. 

Crosthwaito. 

Trench. 

i 

Macnair. A. 

Qrabam, 

Smith. A 

Graham. 


Wills. 

Crosthwaito. 

R. A. Wilson. 

Crosthwaito. 

1912 .■ 

Trench. 

Smith. A 

Cama. A 

Smith. A 


Graham, 

E. A. Wilson. 

Dyer. 

B. A. Wilson, 


Croathwaite. 

Gowan. 

Mitchell. 

Gowan. 


Smith. 

Dyer. 


Cama, A 


E. A. Wilson. 

Mitchell. 


Dyer. 


Gowan. 





Dyer. 





Mitchell. 


1 



A^ou leave. 


C. 


Statement showing for each quarter of the last 5 years the names of officers of the Indian Civil Service 
of less than 8 years’ service who draw salary over Rs. 1,000 a month. 


Year. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October, 

1908 . 




Smith. 




Trench, 

Trench. 




Crosthwaitci 

Crosthwaito. 

1909 .) 



Smith. 

Smith. 

1 



Dyer. 

R. A. Wilson. 

r 

Smith. 

Smith. 

Smith. 

Smith. 

1 

R. A. Wilson. 

B. A. Wilson. 

E. A. Wilson. 

E. A. Wilson. 




Gowan. 

Gowan. 

1 



Cama. 

Dyer. 

1910 



Dyer. 

Mathias. 




Mathias. 





Corbett. 


1 



De, 


1911 . 

Cama. 

Cama. 

Cama. 

Cama. 

1912 . 


E. Hamilton. 

Brown. 



33514 (75). Please aow see the statement 
marked AA and the list marked Central 
Provinces and Rerar=.II, which have been 
reproduced in Appendix VII to these 
questions, and say whether they are correct 
for your Province. If not, please "state 
what amendments are necessary?—StatementAA 
is correct, but List H is incorrect in showing 8 
Deputy Commissioners on Us. 2,250, and the 


foot-note is incorrect in including the Inspector- 
General of Police among these Deputy Com¬ 
missioners. The Inspector-General of Police is 
selected from the ranks of Deputy Commissioners, 
is seconded, and draws the pay of his grade plus 
a local allowance of Rs. 450, subject to a maximum 
of Es. 2,500. But he may be in any grade of 
Deputy Commissioners (the present incumbent is 
in the second grade on Es. 1,800), and should be 
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sliowii sGparately on the statement. The statement 
thus makes the Central Provinces grading of 
Deputy Commissioners, whioh^ is very unfavour¬ 
able as compared with that in other Provinces, 
appear to be better than it really is. Three out 
of the seven Deputy Commissionerships shown 
as on Ks. 3,250 belong to the Berar cadre and carry 
pay of only Rs. 1,833| when held, as at present, 
by Berar officers. Similarly two out of the 12 
Deputy Commissionerships shown as ou Rs, 1,800 
belong to the Berar cadre and carry pay of only Rs. 
1,666| when held as at present by Berar officers. 

33515 (76). Is any difficulty experienced by 
the Administration in working with the number 
of superior posts shown in the list for your 
Province ? Do all the posts entered as superior 
carry a salary of more than Rs, 1,000 per mensem, 
and are they all such as are ordinarily held by 
officers in the Indian Civil Service? If not, 
what changes, if any, do you suggest?—There are 
six posts which do not necessarily carry pay of 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem, namely, those of 4 Settle¬ 
ment Officers, the Director of Agriculture and the 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, These 
carry only the salary of their grade plus a local 
allowance of Rs. 150 per mensem, and, except the 
post of Director of Agriculture, have always been 
held up to the present by Assistant Commissioners. 
Even the post of Director of Agriculture is at 
present held by an Assistant Commissioner of the 
Second Class. On the 1st January 1913 not one 
of the Settlement Officers was in receipt of a 
salary of more than Rs. 900 per mensem, and 
during the last two years it has been most 
exceptional for any Settlement Officer to draw 
over Rs. 1,000 as salary. All the posts shown 
in the list (excluding of course such of them as 
are “ listed ”) are such as are ordinarily held by 
Indian Civil Service Officers or by members of the 
Commission. It has been shown above that the 
appointments of Director of Agriculture, Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and four Settle¬ 
ment Officers, are not necessarily superior posts. 
The work performed by these officers is such that 
a salary of at least Rs. 1,000 should always be 
attached to their posts, aud it is often inconvenient 
to secure this by selecting men to fill them who 
are, of sufficient seniority to officiate permanently 
as Officiating Deputy Commissioners. If the pay 
of these posts was so regulated that they must 
always command a salary of more than Rs. 1,000, 
no difficulty would be experienced in working 
with the number of superior posts shown in the 
list for the Province. 

33516 (77). Does the number of superior posts 
shown as held directly under the Government of 
India correspond with the actual experience of the 
last five years ? If not, please give particulars of 
the discrepancies, and say whether you consider 
any change of practice in this respect to be desir¬ 
able. (Attention is invited in this connexion to 
List J in Appendix VII to these questions) ?— 
Eor purposes of answering this question, the posi¬ 
tion on the 1st July 1908 to 1913 will be taken, 
i.e., for five years as desired, (ii.) In 1908 appa- 
iu rentlv, and in 1909* cer- 

Department Despatch tainly. therG wGie 62 superior 
No. 25, dated 24th June posts under the Government 
1909. of India, of which 5 repre¬ 

sented the number nominally allotted to the 


Central Provinces. In 1912, however, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India reduced their number of superior 
posts, which is now only 58 according to List J in 
Appendix VII to these questions, and the nominal 
allotment to the Central Provinces has been 
reduced to 4. (iii.) The following table showshow 
far superior posts under the Government of India 
have been held by Central Provinces Officers in 
the last five years:— 


Date. 

Number of supe¬ 
rior posts allotted 
to the Central 
Provinces. 

Number actually 
field by Central 
Provinces 
Officers, 

1st July 1908 

5 

2 (or 8) t 

1st July 1909 

6 

3 

1st July 1910 

5 

5 

1st July 1911 

5 

4 

1st July 1912 

4 

4 


(t It is doubtful whether Mr. Maciiair, I.C.S., should be 
mclnded. He was officiating on Es. 833 in a post on Bs. 1,000 
in the Finance Department, but this was apparently not a 
superior post. Next year he appears to have held a superior 
post, and is included in 1909.) 

It will be seen that in three out of the five years 
the number of superior posts fell short of the 
number uominally allotted to the Central Provinces. 
But no change of practice seems necessary. 
Actually and always to take from a Province the 
exact number of men required to fill the posts 
allotted to it might result in exclusion of more 
suitable men from elsewhere, the disadvantage of 
which would be greater than that which may 
result from a slight excess or defect in actual as 
compared with theoretical figures. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have recently reduced the number 
of their superior posts by 4, aud this Province is 
one of those which has been chosen to share in the 
reduction. At present we have four officers hold¬ 
ing posts classed as superior by the Government 
of India, viz.. Sir R. Craddock, Sir C. Cleveland, 
Mr. A. M. Brigstocke and Mr. P. Eccles, and 
ordinarily this number may be expected to be filled 
by Central Provinces men, 

33517 (78). Does the number of superior posts 
allowed for temporary appointments and deputa¬ 
tions correspond with the actual experience of (say) 
the last five years ? If not, please give particulars 
of the discrepancies and say whether you consider 
any change of practice in this respect to be desir¬ 
able ?—A superior post is a post carrying a salary 
of over Rs. 1,000. Salary apparently does not 
include deputation allowance [vide Article 38 (c). 
Civil Service Regulations, and the separate men¬ 
tion of salary and deputation allowance in Article 
78]. Deputation allowances have therefore been 
excluded in considering what officers on deputation 
may be regarded as having held superior posts. 
The number of men actually on duty is ordinarily 
largest on 1st January and smallest on 1st July. 
The Civil Lists for both these dates have therefore 
been examined, and the examination has been 
made for the last five years as desired. 
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The following table shows what officers have been on deputation in superior posts 


J anuary. 

J uly. 

Year. 

Name of Officer. 

Salary. 

Total 

No. of 
OflScers. 

Year, 

Name of Officer. 

Salary. 

Total 
No. of 
Officers. 



Bs. 




Bs. 


i&os . 

C. E. Low 

E. V. Bussell . 

1,800 

1,800 

1 ^ 

1908 

C. E. Low 

1,800 

1 

1909 . [ 

C. B. Cleveland 

C. E. Low 

2,250 

1,800 

) ' 

1909 . ^ 

C. B. Cleveland 

H. Bell , 

2,250 

1,233 

] 2 

1910 . 

C. E. Cleveland 

H.Bell . . . . 

2,250 

1,233 

} " 

1910 .^ 

J. T. Marten . 

A. E. Nelson 

H. Gowan . . , 

B 

} = 

1911 .1 

P. A. T. Phillips 

J. T. Marten . . . 

2,750 

1,500 

1 ^ 

1911 

J. T. Marten . 


1 

1912 .1 

P. A. T. Phillips 

J. T. Marten . . 

C. G. Leftwich . 

J. A. Bathurst . . . | 

2.750 

1,500 

1,500 

1,233 

j 4 

1912 .1 

W, N. Maw . . 

J. T. Marten . . . 

C. S. Pindlay 




The average number in January has been 2‘4 
and in July exactly 2, which is precisely the 
number of superior appointments on deputation 
allowed for in recruiting to the Central Provinces 
cadre. Those posts under the Government of India 
which appear in their list of superior posts have of 
course been excluded, since a separate allowance of 
posts is made to each Province on account 
of these. 

83518 (79). Does the arrangement by which 
officers, recruited against temporary superior posts, 
are shown in the lowest grade, work satisfactorily ? 
If not, what change of practice appears to you 
to be necessary?—The arrangement appears 
to work satisfactorily and no change seems 
necessary. 

33519 (80). Does the allowance of 39 per cent- 
On the number of superior posts give the right 
number of junior officers for the work of the 
administration of your Province ? If not, please 
state what excess or deficiency in your opinion 
exists giving your reasons in detail ?—Yes. The 
allowance of 39 per cent, causes no excess or 
deficiency. 

33520 (81). Junior officers are considered to be 
under training during the first two years of their 
service. Does this approximate to the actual 
conditions ? If not, what alteration is necessary 
in the percentage of 15'5 allowed for training ?— 
This approximates to actual conditions, and no 
change seems necessary. 

33521 (82). Does the leave allowance of 82'7 
per cent, for superior posts, 6'7 per cent, for 
inferior posts, and '6 per cent, for training posts, 
approximate to the actual conditions ? If not, 
please state what alteration is desirable ?—Informa¬ 
tion has been taken from the Civil Lists for January, 
April, July and October, for each of the last five 
^ears, and the average leave percentages compare 


as follows with those assumed in the scheme of 
reuniitment:— 




Assumed in 

Class. 

Actual. 

the scheme of 
recruitment. 

1. Men of over 8 years’ service 

2. Men of 3—8 years’ service , 

82-4 

32-7 

81 

6'7 

3. Men of 1 and 2 years’ service , 

•3 

•6 

Totai 

40-8 

40 


These figures do not give any reason to doubt 
the general accuracy of the accepted leave-percent¬ 
ages. 

33522 (83). Does the annual decremental rate 
of 4T7 per cent, on the total strength of the 
Service correspond with the actual experience of 
the last 20 years ? If not, please give the actual 
facts for this period and suggest a suitable figure, 
with reasons in support of the same?—In these 
Provinces during the last 20 years there have been 
so many retirements of Military Civilians and 
Uncovenanted Officers, and so many Officers 
brought from other Provinces have returned to 
their Provinces, that no information can be given 
that would be of value in comparing the decre¬ 
mental rate with the strength of the Service. 

33523 (84). Does the theoretical strength of 
the Service correspond ordinarily with its actual 
strength? If not, please state the facts and, in 
particular, offer any remarks which may suggest 
themselves with regard to the existing discrepancy 
shown in the statement marked BB which is 
included in Appendix VII to these questions,— 
(JV. B.—The figure 104 shown against the Central 
Provinces in column 3 of Statement BB in 
Appendix VII is incorrect. The correct figure is 
103, as Mr. Farran died before the 1st July 1912, 
though hjs name appeared m the Civil List for 
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that date.) The figures for the last ten years are 
as follows :—(The date taken is the 1st July.) 


Tear. 

1903 



Theoretical 

(sanctioned) 

strength. 

73 

Actual strength. 

72 

1904 



95 

99 

1905 



98 

101 

1906 



98 

101 

1907 



98 

96 

1908 



101 

98 

1909 



106 

97 

1910 



105 

101 

1911 



107 

106 

1912 



99 

103 


It is difficult to criticise the scheme of reorait- 
ment from a consideration of these figures. In 
1904 there was a general rise in the sanctioned 
strength, owing to the amalgamation of Berar 
with the Central Provinces, but the actual strength 
of the Berar Commission was not the result of any 
scientific system of recruitment. Moreover, the 
Berar Commission included an unusually large 
proportion of non-effectives serving outside the 
Provinces on foreign service, who are nevertheless 
necessarily included in the figures of actual 
strength. By 1911 the Berar Commission had 
become very small (12 officers) but was effective, 
only one officer being absent from the Province. 
Conditions as regards the effectiveness of the 
strength in the combined Provinces had thus 
become normal, and the actual strength of 106 
was almost exactly equal to the sanctioned 
strength of 107. In 1911, however, the sanctioned 
strength was suddenly reduced to 99 by the 
reduction of 4 superior posts. Three Deputy Com- 
missionerships were “listed in Berar, and the 
number of Government of India superior posts 
allotted to ^he Central Provinces was reduced 
from 5 to 4, as the Government of India reduced 
the number of their superior posts ordinarily 
reserved for members of the Indian Civil Service. 
It is this sudden reduction in the sanctioned 
strength which is alone responsible for the discre¬ 
pancy shown In Statement BB of Appendix VII. 
Had it not been for this reduction the sanctioned 
strength of 107 would have been exactly equal to 
the actual strength at the present time (January 
1913), whereas the actual now exceeds the sanc¬ 
tioned strength by 8. The effect of sudden 
change has been to convert recent recruitment 
from being normal, or almost so, to excessive, and 
the result must inevitably be to intensify the 
present block of promotion among the juniors, 
or at least to retard recovery therefrom. A 
scheme is now in course of submission for the com¬ 
plete reorganization of the Judicial Department. 
This scheme provides for 12 District and Sessions 
Judgeships, which will raise the number of superior 
posts in the whole cadre from 51 to 56. The 
“sanctioned strength^’ (at 194-5 per cent, of the 
superior posts) will then be raised from 99 to 109, 
thus causing the disappearance of the present 
excess of actual over sanctioned strength. 

33524 (8.5). Do you consider that the present 
system of a quinquennial examination of the 
conditions of service is adequate to regulate the 
rate of recruitment and flow of promotion ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—Ordinarily 
a quinquennial examination should be sufficient, 
but if in anjr Province the strength of the cadre is 


suddenly and materially altered, like the recent 
sudden reduction of 8 per cent, in the Central 
Provinces [vide answer (84)], then a special enquiry 
is necessary regarding conditions in the Province 
concerned. 

33525 (86). State the principles on which the 
annual indent for recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service is regulated. Do you consider that accurate 
results are attained thereby ? If not, what altera¬ 
tions do you recommend ?—Accurate results appear 
to be attained if the system is strictly adhered to. 
The main point to be noticed, in considering the 
working of the system in these Provinces and its 
effects on promotion, is that the present excess of 
the actual over the sanctioned strength of the 
Commission is due solely to the sudden reduction 
of the number of superior posts, as described In 
answer (84). The recent listing of three Berar 
posts has had the effect of changing recent recruit¬ 
ment from normal to excessive, and it may fairly 
be urged that all the officers who have been 
recruited to man a sanctioned strength of over 99 
have been deprived of reasonable expectations of 
promotion since they have been deprived of superior 
posts for which they were recruited. A further 
unsatisfactory feature of the working of the present 
system is that the so-called superior posts include 
6 appointments which need not carry a salary of 
over Rs, 1,000, namely, those of Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies 
and four Settlement Officers. 

33526 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotions, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—As 
regards selection for higher appointments and the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers, the 
Chief Commissioner agrees with the views of 
the Government of India, as expressed in their 
Despatch No. 20, dated the 19th September 
1912. 

33527 (88). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable and. If so, in what 
directions ?— -A. — Criminal. —So far as the trial of 
Sessions cases and appeals from First Class Magis¬ 
trates is concerned, the functions of the Judicial 
and Executive branches of the Service are abso¬ 
lutely differentiated. The Executive branch of 
the Service exercises magisterial functions. 
Junior members of the Judicial branch are also 
sometimes given magisterial work in order to train 
them for Sessions Judgeships. B. — Civil. —Civil 
cases in all stages are tried almost exclusively by 
Judicial officers who have no executive functions. 
The only exceptions are necessitated by the pro¬ 
visions of the Tenancy Act. Under section 97 of 
that Act, original suits between landlords and 
tenants as such, must be tried by a Revenue officer. 
Such are (i) suits for ejectment of a tenant, (ii) 
suits to recover possession after illegal ejectment, 
and (iiil suits for arrears of rent. These are 
triable by officers of the Executive branch, who, 
for this purpose, are appointed Additional Subor¬ 
dinate Judges, but appeals from their decisions lie 
to Judges who have no executive functions. 
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Similarly, under section 85 of the Tenancy Act, Central Provinces, with exceptions as noted 
orders for the ejectment of a tenant in execution below 

of a decree for arrears of rent must be executed The number of Collectors or Deputy Com- 
by Revenue oflacers, who are members of the missioners in the Central Provinces is 33 and not 
Executive branch, but in such cases the Appellate 34, viz!, 7 in the 1st class (4 on Rs. 2,250 and 3 
Court is also that of a Revenue officer. Under on Rs. 1,833-5-4), 12 in the 2nd class (10 on 
section 68 of the Code of Civil Procedure decrees Rs. 1,800 and 2 on Rs. 1,668-10-8) and 14 in the 
for the sale of interests in agricultural land are 3rd class. The lower-paid posts in the 1st and 
transferred to the Collector for execution, and the 2nd classes belong to the Berar cadre and are still 
functions of the Collector in such cases are exer- held by officers of the Berar Commission. The 
cised only by officers of the Executive branch of 8 Collectorships of the 1st class probably^ include 
the Service. Appeals in such cases are also decided the Inspector-General of Police, but this officen 
by officers of the Executive branch. C .— receives the pay of his grade a local allow- 

itevenue.—BoVh original and appellate revenue ance. He may be in any grade, and the present 
cases are decided by officers of the Executive incumbent is a 2nd class Deputy Commissioner, 
branch. The actual number of Assistant Commissioners _ of 

33528 (90). Please see the two statements the 3rd class was 41 on Rs. 400—.'iOO [vide Civil 
contained in Appendix VIII to these questions List for 1st July 1912). The number of Ap- 
showing the various rates of pay drawn by officers pointments which do not carry fixed ^ pay and the 
holding posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre salary of which depends on the position of their 
and the grading of each class of post for the holders should be 7 and not 6, viz., the ^ Inspec- 
difPerent Provinces, and say whether they are tor-General of Police, the Director of Agriculture, 
correct for your Province?—The figures in States the Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, and 
ment CC of Appendix VIII are correct for the four Settlement Officers. 

II. Since the total number of appointments of Deputy Commissioners and Assistant _ Commis¬ 
sioners should be altered as shown above the number and percentage of appointments given in State¬ 
ment DD require modification as shown below:— 


Deputy Commissioners, 


Assistant Commissioxfbb. 


Total 
namb^r of 
appointments. 


Appointments 
in tne grades of 
£8.2,250 and 
over. 


Apuolntraents 
in the grades of 


Appointments 
in the grades of 


Ks. 1,800 and over Bs. 1.600 and over 


but less than 
Bs. 2.250. 


but less than 
Re. 1,800. 


Total 
number of 
appointments. 



Appointments 
in the grades of 
Bb. 900 and over 
but below 
Es. 1,600. 


Appointments 
in the grades of 
Bs. 700 and 
over but below 
Bs, 900. 


Appointments 
in grades of 
Bs. 600 and 
over but below 
Rs. 700. 


No. 

Per* 

ceutage. 

No. 

Per- 

centago. 

No. 

Per- 

oontage. 

6 

10 

13 

21-6 

n 

63 


But if after disappearance of members of the Berar Commission the Berar posts are held by 
Indian Civilians on the Central Provinces rates of pay. Statement DD will be as follows: — 


Deputy Commissionbbs. 


Assistant Comuissiokbrs. 


Total 
number of 
appointments. 


Appointments 
in the grades of 
Rs. 2,260 and 
over. 


Appointments 
in the grades of 


Appointments 
in the grades of 


. l.Scib and over I Bs. 1,600 and over 


but less than 
Es. 2,260. 


bat less than 
Be. 1,800. 


Total 
number of 
appointments. 


Appointments 
in the grades of 
Bs. 900 and over 
but below 
Rs. 1,600. 


Appointments 
In the grades of 
Rs. 700 and over 
but below 
Bs. 900. 


Per¬ 
centage. 


Appointments 
in the grades of 
Bs. 600 and over 
but below 
Bs. 7-00. 



33529 (91). Please give , full information 
regarding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts in each of the main grades of the Service 
authorised on the 1st April of each of the follow¬ 
ing years:—1860, 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900 and 
jg ]2 ?—^The information is given as far as possible 


in the appended statement. In 1860 the 
Provinces had not been formed. Per 1870, and 
(in the case of Berar) for 1880, the informa¬ 
tion is not available among the records of this 
Administration or in the Comptroller'’s 
office. 
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Statement showing the rates of pay and the number of posts in each of the main grades of the Service 
authorised on the 1st April of each of the years noted below :— 



1 

18C0. 

1870, 

l«80.(i) 

1890. 

1 1900. 


mam grades oi 1 














Service. 1 

Ratos 

No. 

Bates 

No. 

■ 

No. 



No. 


No. 

Bates of 

No. 



of 

of 

of 

of 

Bates of pay. 

of 

Bates of pay. 

of 

Bates of pay. 

of 

of 



pay 

posts. 

pay. 

posts. 

posts. 



posts, 

posts. 

pay. 

posts. 







Be, a. p. 


&8. a. 

P. 


, Be. a. p. 


Bs. a.p. 


Chief CommisBioner . j 

1 




4.166 10 8 

1 


8 


4,166 10 8 

1 

6.166 10 8 

1 

Financial 

Coin mis- 












3,500 0 0 

1 















Judicial 

Comrais- 





3.166 10 6 

...l 

3.166 10 
2,760 0 

8 

0 


3,166 10 8 

I ^ 

3,600 0 0 

1 








1 

(d) 

/ 

2,760 0 0 

J 


First A'^dltional Judi- 










(d) 


3,000 0 0 


dal Cmnmissioner. 









... 


... 


Second 

Additional 












2,760 0 0 

1 

Judicial 

sioner. 

Commia- 














Commie* 

sioner. 

flEt class 

1,2nd class 





1 2,600 0 0 

r 

^ 1 

2,760 0 

2.500 0 

0 

(d) 

0 

1 

4 

2,760 0 0 

2,600 0 0 

2 

2,760 0 0 

2,600 0 0 

3(^) 

2 

Secretary to the Chief 
Commisaioner. 





2,000 0 0 

1 


0 

1 

(J) 

... 

w 


Inspector-General of 
BegistratioD, Stamns. 

o* 

A 




1,200 0 0 

1 


0 

1 



w 


Excise, etc. 














Inspector-General of 
Police. 

rt 

o 

a 




1,800 0 0 
(<^) 

1 

1,800 0 


1 

1,800 0 0 
(0 

1 

(0 

... 

Junior Secretary to 


o 





1.500 0 

0 






the Chief Commis- 

o 












sioner. 


<« 















S 


.o 











Assistant Seoretary to 

s 


a 


800 0 0 

1 








the Chief Commls* 

a 


g 






. 

*•5 



sioner. 

















J 













Commissioner of 

SettleTcents and 



a 

V 

•! 


... 

1,900 0 

0 

1 

2,250 0 0 

1 

m 


Agricniture. 

Ai. 

•o 

§ 











Director of Agrioul- 
tnro. 1 

li 


1 



... 

.. 


... 



(0 


Eeglstrar,, 

Co-opera- 

s 


O 

© 

P 





















(>■) 


tm Credit Societies 











... 



fist Class 

'd 

£ 


H 


1,833 S 4 

3 

; 1.833 6 

4 

4(c) 

2,260 0 0 

3 

2,250 0 0 

4 

Dep u t y 
Commis** 
sioner. 

2ud Claes 

aS 

•K3 



1,666 10 8 

6 

11,833 6 
f1.666 10 

4 

8 

1(J) 

6 

1,833 6 4 
1.800 0 0 

m 

8 

1,883 5 4 
1.800 0 0 

8(d) 

10 

3rd Claes 

o 





11.666 10 

8 

2(d) 

1,666 10 8 

2(d) 

1,666 10 8 

2(J) 





1,333 6 4 

5 

^ 6 

4 

5 

l,r00 0 0 

11 

1,600 0 0 

12 


..4th Class 

£ 




l.COO 0 0 

6 

(1,333 6 
1,000 0 

4 

0 

3(d) 

6 

1,383 6 4 

3(d) 

1,500 0 0 

2(d) 


'1st Class 

w 

<u 




800 0 0 

4 

ri.ooo 0 
-( 800 0 

0 

0 

2(i) 

r BOO 

6 

900 

r 



.s 






i. 900 0 

0 

3(d) 

1 BOO 

4(d) 

900 

2(i) 


3nd Class 


Q 



700 0 0 


r 700 0 

0 

6 

700 

8 

700 

10(i) 

Assistant 
Cominis* 
sioner. • 

3rd Claes 
(o) 

Cl 




600 0 0 

6 

L 700 0 
600 0 
r 

600 0 

0 

0 

0 

4(d) 

6 

6(d) 

700 

400-500 

r 600 0 0 

< 333 6 4 

6(d) 

23 

|}6(d) 

700 

400—600 

3{d) 

40 









1 

■i 600 0 

450 0 



L 200 0 0 

ay) 



/ 

4tii Claes 





{ COO 0 0 

lOT 

0 

0 

1 f ,n 









i 460 0 0 

1 >12 

t 400 0 

0 





... 

Senior 

Divisional 





(. 400 0 0 

ij 

L 320 0 

0 

l) 



2,600 0 0 


Judge. 













1 

Civil and Sessions 
Judge, Berar. 







1,833 6 

4 

Kd) 

1,833 5 4 

1(d) 

T 


Divisional Judge, Ist 






... 




2,600 0 0 

1 

1 















W 

... 

Divisional Judge, 2nd 
Class. 




1 


... 




2,260 0 0 

1 

I 


Divisional Judge, 3rd 
Glass. 




1 


... 

. 



1,800 0 0 

2 

1 



(a) The figures in the lowest class of Assistant CommiBsioncr (3rd or ilb at different times) represent the actual strength. 

(}) The intormation for 4st April 1880 in respect of Berar Districts is not ayailafale. 

(c) Separate appointment not necessarily heid by an Indian CivU Service officer, 

(d) For Berar; 

(e) Addition of one poet for Political Agent, Chhattisgarh Feudatories, Central Provinces, 

(J) Special Assistant Commissioners for Berar. 

(s) One for Berar. 

(S) Included among Deputy Commissioners. 

S A-av- grade payj,l.a an allowance, 

(i) One appointment transferred from the Berar Commission. 
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33530 (92). Are tke present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, wbat alterations do you 
recommend?—The present rates of pay and grad¬ 
ing are most unsuitable, and compare most un¬ 
favourably with those in force in other Provinces. 
There are far too few posts in the higher grades of 
each rank, and the rates of pay are most inadequate 
when compared with those existing in other Provin¬ 
ces. In this Admiuistration'’s letters Nos. 503-1- 
1-24, dated the 8th March 1909, and 1212-1-1-67, 
dated the 3rd July 1911, proposals were submitted 
for the amalgamation of the Central Provinces and 
Berar cadres, and the following grading and pay 
of Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, and 
Assistant Commissioners (excluding Assistant 
Commissioners of the lowest class) were pro¬ 
posed :— 


Us. 


Commissioners, 5 
Deputy Commissioners, 33 . 

Assistant Commissioners, 20 


I 

t 


5 

at 

2,780 

10 

it 

2,260 

11 

it 

1,800^ 

12 

a 

1,500 

10 

sa 

900 

10 


700 


In these letters the extremely unfavourable 
position and prospects of members of the Commis¬ 
sion in these Provinces, as compared with the 
conditions prevailing in other Provinces, were very 
strongly emphasised, and reform was asked for as 
a matter "not of generosity but of justice.’' 
Even so, the pay and grading asked for were only 
based on those prevailing in the Punjab, and the 
Chief Commissioner now understands that the 
Government of the Punjab has itself recently 
submitted proposals for improvement of _ the 
grading and rates of pay existing in that Province, 
on the ground that they are markedly and un¬ 
reasonably inferior to those existing in the United 
Provinces, ii. The cadre proposed as described in 
the preceding paragraph, included (like the present 
cadre) certain Judgeships among the posts of 
Deputy Commissioner, but a scheme for the crea¬ 
tion of an entirely separate Judicial cadre is now 
in course of submission. The Judgeships included 
in the jDosts of Deputy Commissioner are three 
Divisional and Sessions J udgeships in the Central 
Provinces and two District and Sessions Judge- 
ships in Berar. As an entirely separate Judicial 
cadre is being proposed, these five posts must be 
excluded from the cadre of Deputy Commissioners, 
and the proposals also reduce tho number of Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners by one post, which will be 
included as an inferior judicial post in the proposed 
Judicial cadre. Modifications of the cadre already 
asked for have therefore been proposed, which 
will result in a purely Executive cadre as 
follows ;— 


CommiSBioners, 5 


Deputy CoBnutssioners, 28 


Assistant Commissioners, 19 


Bs. 

S at 2,750 
9 „ 2,2So 
9 „ 1,800 

\ 

b 10 „ 1,500 
r 9 „ 900 

c 10 „ 700 


(iii.) These are the Chief Commissioner's present 
proposals, but he is not prepared to say that, even 
if they are sanctioned, the pay and grading will 
not call for still further improvement at no distant 
date. The rates of pay asked for are only the 
same as those existing in the Punjab, and the 
grading is also based on the Punjab scale, though, 
as already remarked, the Punjab Government is 
believed to have recently protested against the 
inferior pay and grading of its officers when 
compared with those of officers in other Provinces. 
In particular, the Chief Commissioner doubts 
whether Es. 2,750 is sufficient pay for the Com¬ 
missioner of a Division, and be understands that 
the Punjab Government has asked that its 
Commissioners should be paid at a higher rate. 
In the United Provinces, Commissioners are paid 
at the rate of Rs. 2,916|, and there seems to be 
no adequate reason for not paying equal rates in 
both the Regulation and Non-Regulation Provinces 
of Upper India, including the Central Provinces. 
Eor all practical purposes the distinction between 
Regulation and Non-Regulation Provinces has 
now disappeared. Up to the present, however, 
the proposals of this Administration have 
amounted to no more than the modest request that 
its officers shall be placed in at least as favourable 
a position as their brethren, in the Punjab, although 
officers in that Province are themselves worse-off 
than if they served in the Regulation Provinces, 
(iv.) It has been mentioned above that the 
formation,of an entirely separate Judicial 
cadre is being proposed, and a brief state¬ 
ment of the pay and grading suggested may 
he given here. The following cadre of 
Divisional and Sessions Judgeships has been 
proposed 


1 at Rs, 2,730 j 2 at Es. 2,600 j 2 at Es. 2,260 ; 4 at 
Es. 1,800 J 3 at Es. 1,500 : 


making 12 in all, of which, it is suggested, five 
should be listed for the Provincial Civil Service. 
It has also been proposed to raise the pay of the 
Second Additional Judicial Commissioner from 
Rs. 2,750, as at present, to Rs. 3,000. It is 
necessary that this officer should be paid at a 
higher rate than that proposed for the highest 
grade of Divisional Judge. 

33531 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both ?—Intense dissatisfaction 
exists. It relates to the grading of both the 
higher and the lower posts, and to the pay of the 
higher posts. Even if promotion were normal 
the officers of the Province would have good cause 
for discontent at their extremely unsatisfactory 
pay and grading, as compared with those existing 
elsewhere, but the position of many of them is 
rendered still worse by the serious block in pro¬ 
motion which at present exists. As has been 
explained in the last answer, the Punjab officers 
are believed to be dissatisfied with their compara¬ 
tively unfavourable pay and grading, but the 
following figures will show how badly-off are 
officers in the Central Provinces when compared 

0 2 
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even with those in the Punpb, especially in the 
matter of grading : — 


Ranlc. 

Pay. 

Xttmbeb 0 

i 

Central 

Provinces. 

IF POSTS* 

Punjab. 


Ks. 




< 2,V50 

3 

6 

ComimsBioncr . . 

[ 2,500 

2 

1 



( 2,250 

1* 

10 

Deputy Comraissioner , 

1 1,800 

12t 

11 


( 1,500 

14 

13 


900 

6 

14 

Assistant Commissioner . 

\ 700 

13 

15 


(. 500 

45 

42 


* Includes three Berar posts which, when held by officers 
of the Berar Commission, as at present, carry pay of only 
Rs. 1,833J. 

f Includes two Berar posts which, when held by officers of 
the Berar Commission, as at present, carry pay of only 
Es. l,666f. 

It may be mentioned that the large number of 
Assistant Commissioners in the lowest grade is 
due to the facts — (i) that the actual strength of the 
Commission is eight over the sanctioned strength; 
(ii) that the list of superior posts on which recruit¬ 
ment is based, is faulty by reason of the inclusion 
of 6 posts which are not really “ Superior” [vide 
answer (76)]. 

33582 (94). Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment for similar 
kinds of work in all the Provinces, and does any 
dissatisfaction on this score exist in your Province, 
and, if so, what ?—The Chief Commissioner is not 
prepared to say that there should be absolute 
uniformity of pay for similar kinds of work in all 
Provinces,•but he considers that the great differ¬ 
ences which at present exist cannot be justified. 
In particular, he considers that the officers of a 
Province should not suffer on account of its being 
described as “ Non-Regulation,^'’ for the term is 
now practically meaningless. The greatest dis¬ 
satisfaction exists at present among officers in the 
Central Provinces at the inferiority of their pay 
and prospects as compared with those of Civilians 
in other Provinces. The inferiority of the grading 
and pay is particularly regarded as a grievance 
when it is remembered that officers, on first joining 
the Service, have no real choice of the Province in 
which they are to serve, and thus a man posted to 
the Central Provinces is placed in a position of 
permanent inferiority to that of his contempora¬ 
ries who go to Provinces where the conditions of 
Service are more favourable. 

33533 (05). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligi¬ 
bility for which depends on nationality or domicile, 
should be abolished, and, if so, under what con¬ 
ditions ? Should such abolition apply to officers 
already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?—Exchange compensation allowance may 
be abolished, provided that, in order to prevent 
reduction in the emoluments of officers in receipt 
of the allowance, their salaries are increased by an 
amount ecjual to the allowance withdrawn. 
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These increased salaries should be paid to future 
entrants also. 

83534 (96). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance ?—A similar increase of salary should 
be given to those members of the Service who now 
draw no exchange compensation allowance. 
Uniformity will thus be attained, and an invidious 
distinction avoided. The extra cost will not be 
large. Moreover, Indian members of the Service 
have adopted European modes of life and the fall 
in exchange affects them seriously. 

33535 (97). How does the system of acting 
allowances work in the case of officers selected to 
officiate in appointments involving increased re¬ 
sponsibility ? Is it productive of any inconveni¬ 
ence and have you any suggestion to make on the 
subject ?—The system of acting allowances, in the 
case of officers selected to officiate in appointments 
involving increased responsibility, wdfks satis¬ 
factorily. 

33536 (98). How is the system of officiating 
grade promotions, where there is no change of 
duties, actually worked ? Is the system con¬ 
venient in the interests both of the Government 
and of the officers of the service ? Have you any 
recommendations to make for its alteration ?—The 
system is inconvenient both to Government and to 
the officers concerned. Much trouble arises in 
gazetting promotions and reversions in consequence 
of the existing arrangement. Delay often occurs 
with the result that an officer may unexpectedly 
find himself compelled to refund allowances which 
he has drawn for two or three months, or even 
longer. 

33537 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service or not ?—The Chief 
Commissioner believes that the members of the 
Indian Civil Service serving in these Provinces are 
unanimously in favour of the adoption of a time- 
scale, and last year many of them submitted 
memorials expressly praying for such a measure. 
The Chief Commissioner himself recommends the 
introduction of a time-scale. It should not be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service, but 
should include all officers below the rank of Com¬ 
missioner of a Division. The block in promotion 
is now being felt, not only in the lower ranks of 
the Central Provinces Commission, but also among 
officers who have attained the rank of Deputy 
Commissioner, and there can be no justification of 
a graded system which allows men to attain the 
same grade after widely different length of service. 
2. Details of the scheme which the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner would propose will be found in answer to 
question (102). 

33538 (100). As an alternative do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
No. 

83539 (101). What is your experience of the 
practical working of time-scales of pay in other 
Indian services ?—A time-scale has now been in 
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force for some years In the Forest and Public 
Works Departments and the Chief Commissioner 
believes that it has given distinct satisfaction to 
the officers concerned. 

33540 (102). If you recommend any system of 
time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state what 
conditions should be laid down in regard to the 
grant of increments, promotion to superior grades, 
charge allowances, and other matters of import¬ 
ance ? How do you propose to apply such 
time-scale in Provinces where the scale of pay of 
the judicial and executive branches of the service 
is different ?—In the Foreign Department’s 
Resolution No. 2485-Est.A, dated the 1st Septem¬ 
ber 1911, a time-scale has been laid down for 
members of the Indian Civil Service serving in 
the Political Department; and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner thinks that, subject to some modifications, 
the scale there laid down is generally suitable for 
adoption, since it is expressly declared by the 
Government of India that the scale has been 
framed with a view to giving Indian Civilians 
'^approximately the emoluments which they might 
expect to draw in the Provinces.” 2. The main 
difficulty in considering the working of a time- 
scale is the question whether an officer of sufficient 
length of service to give him ordinarily a responsi¬ 
ble charge like the headship of a district, should 
continue to receive increments of pay according 
to his length of service, irrespective of his actually 
holding such a charge or not. It may be 
urged that any restriction, on the ground 
that an officer is not holding a superior 
charge, is objectionable because it allows of the 
possibility of undeserved blocks of promotion, the 
prevention of nffiich is the main object of a 
time-scale. In these Provinces, for instance, there 
are four officers in the 14th year of their service, 
whose pay, under the Political time-scale, would 
be Rs. 1,700, but on the 1st January 1913 not 
one of these officers was holding a superior post. 
This was due, not in any way to the fault of the 
officer concerned, but solely to the intense 
block that prevails, and to the unsatisfactory state 
of the cadre with reference to the scheme of 
recruitment. It might be urged that it would be 
unfair to deny to such officers the pay which the 
time-scale would allow them according to their 
length of service, simply because by circumstances 
wholly beyond their control they w'ere debarred 
from charges which they were fully competent to 
bold. 3. Notwithstanding these considerations, 
however, it must be remembered that superior 
posts carry with them greatly increased respon¬ 
sibility, and, as a rule, greatly increased expenses. 
The Chief Commissioner is, therefore, in favour of 
imposing a limit to the pay that may be granted 
to an officer who is not actually holding a superior 
appointment. This principle has been adopted 
in the Public Works Department time-scale, and 
in the Political Department scale it is laid down 
[paragraph 4 (2) of the Resolution] that “ no 
officer shall draw more than Rs. 1,250 a month 
unless he actually holds a superior post or is 
employed on special duty which is declared at the 
time to be of the nature of a superior post.” The 
Chief Commissioner is, however, of opinion that 
the limit of Rs. 1,250 adopted for officers of the 
Political Department is too low. As has been 
already pointed out, there are at present officers in 


their 14tb year of service who are blocked from 
holding superior posts, and it is to be feared that 
this state of things will, last for some time and 
may become even worse. The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner would, therefore, propose Rs. 1,400 as the 
limit beyond which an officer may not draw 
pay unless actually holding a superior post; 
4. A “qualification” stage should also be pre¬ 
scribed, beyond which an officer should not go unless 
he is reported fully qualified for the charge of a 
superior post. For this stage the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner would propose Rs. 950 as a limit. It corre¬ 
sponds to the pay which an officer in his 8th year 
of service ordinarily draws under the Political 
Department time-scale. The Chief Commissioner 
thinks that there should be a further “ qualifica¬ 
tion ” stage for officers who, though fit for the 
charge of ordinary districts, are considered unfit 
for important and heavy charges like the Deputy 
Commissionerships of Nagpur and Jubbulpore. 
He would propose that such officers should be 
allowed to draw pay up to Rs. 1,800. When an 
officer has reached this stage, he should be declared 
fit or unfit for an important district. Thereafter 
if considered nnfit for such a charge he should 
receive only five-sixths of the pay ordinarily 
drawn by efficient officers, subject to a minimum 
of Rs, 1,800. 5. A charge allowance should also 

be prescribed for a junior officer officiating in a 
superior charge. This allowance might be Rs. 250, 
subject to a proviso that the officer’s total salary 
shall not exceed Rs. 1,500. To give some 
examples, the following salary would be drawn in 
different cases :— 


Sear of Service. 

Ordinary pay 
under time- 
scale. 

Acting 

allowance. 

Total. 






Ks. 

Its. 

Bs. 

6th . 

700 

260 

950 

9th . 

1,050 

250 

1,300 

nth . 

1,260 

250 

1,500 

12th . 

1,500 

... 

1,600 


6. The pay of the post of Commissioner of a 
Division, or of a Judicial Commissionership (in¬ 
cluding an Additional Judicial Commissionership) 
or Financial Commissionership, should be fixed 
entirely apart from the time-scale. An officer 
acting in one of these high appointments should 
draw acting allowance calculated as at present. 

7. The time-scale should be without prejudice 
to any special and local allowances that may exist 
for certain appointments. Certain extra local 
allowances are paid in the Political Department 
{vide paragraph 6 of the Resolution). 8. 
Having regard to the unwillingness of most 
officers to enter the Judicial Department and to 
the monotonous and sedentary nature of the life, 
it will probably be advisable to give judicial 
officers somewhat better rates of pay than to 
officers in the executive branch of the Service. 
No difference need exist prior to the completion 
of eight years’ service, but thereafter the yearly 
increments might be somewhat increased, 

To sum up, the Chief Commissioner’s proposals 
are as follow: — (i) The introduction of the ordi¬ 
nary time-scale of the Political Department, for 
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all ofRcers below the rank of Commissioner of 
Division in the executive branch, (ii) A similar 
time-scale for judicial officers below the rank of 
Judicial Commissioner (including Additional 
Judicial Commissioner), but with somewhat larger 
increments after completion of the 8th year of 
Service, (iii) A qualifying stage of Rs. 950 as a 
limit for officers not declared fit for a superior 
post, (iv) A further qualifying stage of Rs. 1,800 
for officers not declared fit for the most import¬ 
ant district charges: thereafter pay to be only 
four-fifths of the ordinary time-pay, subject to 
a minimum of Rs. 1,800. (v) A limit of Rs. 1,400 
unless an officer actually holds a superior post, or 
is engaged on special duty which is declared at 
the time to be of the nature of a superior post, 
(vi) A charge allowance of Rs. 250 for a junior 
officer acting in a superior post, subject to a 
maximum salary of Rs. 1,500. (vii) An officer 
acting as Commissioner, Judicial Commissioner 
(including Additional Judicial Commissioner) 
or Financial Commissioner, to receive acting 
allowance calculated as at present, (viii) Existing 
special and local allowances to be retained. 

.33541 (103). If you are in favour of a time- 
scale of pay, how would you secure that the 
recruitment of junior officers is restricted to the 
number likely to be promoted in a reasonable time 
to posts of independent responsibility, and do you 
or do you not consider it desirable that all members 
of the Indian Civil Service should have the 
prospect of rising to such posts within a fixed 
time ?—The Chief Commissioner has not examined 
this point, but it seems to him that the question 
of recruitment need not present much difficulty. 
It may be assumed that an officer is fit to officiate 
in a superior post after 8 years^ completed service. 
The proportion of men with service of 8 years or 
more who are normally on leave can be ascertained, 
and, after consideration of the«average casualty 
rate, recruitment can be regulated so as to secure 
that there are always sufficient men of over 8 years'* 
service to fill the number of superior posts, after 
taking into consideration the number normally on 
leave. Thus, if it is found, as at present, that 
normally S2'7 men of 8 years or more service are 
on leave for every 100 on duty, recruitment should 
be regulated so as to secure that there shall 
ordinarily be 132-7 men of 8 years or more 
service to fill every 100 superior posts. In short, 
the present system of recruitment may be con¬ 
tinued. The Chief Commissioner considers that all 
members of the Service should have the prospect 
of rising to responsible posts within a fixed time 
provided that they are efficient. Even if secured 
adequate pay under a time-scale, an officer would 
be discouraged, and would be lowered in the 
estimation both of himself and of the people, if 
he remained in inferior posts when approaching, 
or after reaching, middlerage. 

33542 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate you do 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
The question of the rate of pay that should be 
given to the holder of a listed post depends largely. 


in the Chief Commissioners opinion, on the stage 
of an officer’s career at which he is appointed or 
promoted to such a post. The Chief Commissioner 
is aware that such appointment or promotion at a 
late stage of an officer’s career is open to objection 
that the officer may have lost energy, initiative 
and the habit of authority, but nevertheless having 
regard to the undoubted fact that Indian officers 
often do not fulfil the promise of their earlier years, 
he considers that ordinarily such officers should 
not be appointed to listed posts until they have 
rendered.thoroughly efficient service long enough to 
maJre it certain that they will retain their efficiency 
with advancing years. An officer when appointed 
to a listed post will thus be— (i) fairly senior in 
service; (ii) very specially selected on account of 
possessing qualities such as sound judgment and, 
above all, self-reliance. I'he post to which he will 
be appointed will be one of real responsibility, and 
having regard to all these considerations, th^ 
Chief Commissioner thinks that such au officer- 
should not draw less pay than Rs. 1,500 a month. 
This would be the substantive pay of the post ; 
for officiating in it, an acting allowance should be 
drawn under the ordinary rules. After being 
substantively appointed in a listed post the officer 
should rise under a time-scale to Rs. 2,000, which 
might be taken as the highest pay of the Head¬ 
ship of a district or of a Sessions Judgeship. 
Should the Provincial Service Officer rise to the 
Commissionership of a Division or a Judgeship of 
the Chief Court he should draw exactly the same 
pay as an officer of the Indian Civil Service. 

33543 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take more 
or less leave of any particular kind than they 
did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? If so, to what is 
this due?—There is some reason to believe that 
officers take more leave than was the case 15 or 
20 years ago. In those days the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Commission was seriously under strength, 
and it was often necessary to refuse or postpone 
the grant of leave. 

33544 (107). Is all the leave on full pay due 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and, if not, what are the reasons ? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable? If not, what alternative arrangement 
do you suggest ?—Ordinarily all the leave on full 
pay due to them is taken. This has especially 
been the case since the rules were altered so as to 
allow the combination of privilege with other 
leave. The amount of privilege leave that can be 
earned appears to be suitable. 

33545 (108). Is all the‘furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest ?—All fur¬ 
lough due is not ordinarily taken. At the same 
time the Chief Commissioner does not recommend 
any reduction in the amount of furlough permis¬ 
sible ; a total of six years in an officer’s total 
service is not excessive. 

33546 (111). Do you consider that the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum limits of leave allowances at 
present fixed are suitable ? Do you recommend 
any change in the alternative rates fixed in 
sterling and in rupees, and, if so, what change ?— 
The maximum and minimum leave allowances 
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appear to be suitable. Alternative sterling and 
rupees rates .—In 1910 a Committee was appointed 
by the Secretary of State to enquire into the 
practicability of withdrawing exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance and privileged rates of 
exchange for leave allowances and pensions. This 
Committee recommended that for each £100 
payable as leave allowance in England, the sum 
of Rs. 1,333| should be payable as leave allow¬ 
ance in India, The Chief Commissioner would 
support this proposal. 

33547 (114). In particular, are they a contri¬ 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers of 
the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, how can this 
difficulty be met?—In these Provinces close 
attention is paid to avoiding excessive transfers, 
and experience does not indicate that the leave 
rules materially operate as a cause of such 
transfers. 

33548 (116). Do the present leave rules appli¬ 
cable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services employed in listed posts, 
cause any inconvenience to the Administration, or' 
press - hardly on the officers themselves, and in 
what respects ? In particular, do you consider 
that separate sets of rules for such officers and for 
officers of the Indian Civil Service are desir- 
able?— There is only one Statutory Civilian in 
thete Provinces. Officers of the Provincial Service 
holding “ listed posts are subject to, the same 
leave rules as the other members of that Service, 
and the suitability of t^eir leave rules is dealt 
with in the answers regarding the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

33549 (117). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the conditions of leave not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ?— 
The question of amending the leave rules has 
recently been referred by the Government of India 
to Local Governments and Administrations in the 
Pinance Department’s letter No. 538—C.S.R., 
dated the 13th September 1912. The subject is 
still under discussion with local officers, and the 
Chief Commissioner is not yet prepared to offer a 
final opinion or to make any detailed suggestions 
for amendment of the leave rules. But he is 
disposed, at present, to agree with the suggestions 
of the Government of India, which, he thinks, will 
certainly conduce to the convenience both of the 
Administration and of its officers. It would 
appear to be entirely desirable that the Local 
Administration should have power to grant all 
furlough and leave due to an officer, at the time 
when his absence will not cause inconvenience, 
subject to such restrictions as may be prescribed 
regarding the proportion of the total strength of 
the service that may be on leave at any one 

*'T3550 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
S6rvic6 gonsrally atCcGptfid. as satisfajcfcory by tu6 
Government and by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—[This answer also covers questions 
(119) to (124) and question (125).] The Chief 
Commissioner does not desire to suggest any 
change in the main features of the pension 
scheme, and, in particular, he would lay great 
emphasis on the necessity of retaining £1,000 as 
the pension ordinarily to be received on retirement, 
as he regards this figure as a most important asset 


and attraction in recruiting for the Service. 
With reference to question (122), however, he 
considers that, as has been done in the case of 
some of the other Services, certain Executive 
Officers of high rank should be granted enhanced 
pensions after such length of service in their 
appointments as may be prescribed. Under 
Articles 475 and 642 of the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions, a pension additional to that ordinarily earned 
may be sanctioned in favour of certain officers 
of high rank in the Public Works, Forest and 
Educational Departments, provided that they have 
served for three years in such rank. A Chief 
Engineer, for instance, can thus earn a pension of 
Rs. 7,000 a year, which, when converted at Is. 
9(7. per rupee, amounts to about £612. It is 
believed that of the annuity of £1,000 payable to 
an Indian Civil Servant, the amount contributed 
by the State is only £600, the balance being 
contributed by the officer himself. A Chief 
Engineer in the Public Works Department may 
thus receive a larger pension from the State than 
the highest Executive Officers of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Chief Commissioner would therefore 
recommend that Heads of Provinces and Commis¬ 
sioners of Divisions should be granted additional 
pensions of £500 and £200, respectively, after 
three^ears’ service in their respective appointments. 
The proposal to give increased pensions to 
Commissioners of Divisions is, no doubt, open to 
the objection that such a measure would tend to 
discourage retirements, thus impeding a reason¬ 
able flow of promotion. But the necessity of 
rigid selection for promotion to the rank of 
Commissioner has now been strongly emphasised, 
and the due observance of this principle will 
counteract the force of this objection. 

83551 (119). Would a non-contributory system 
of superannuation pensions, varying in anaount 
with the amount of salary drawn at the time of 
retirement, be preferable in the interests either of 
the Government or of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service?—Please see answer (118) first 
part. 

33552 (120). Assuming the maintenance of the 
annuity system, do you suggest any modifications 
in its detailed working, and, if so, what, and for 
what reasons?—Please see answer (118) first 
part. 

33553 (121). In particular, what is your opinion 
of the arrangement by which members of the 
Indian Civil Service, who are appointed Judges of 
High Courts, obtain special pensions of £1,200 
a year after Hi years^ actual service as Judges ? 
Do you recommend any change in the present 
condition?—Please see answer (118) first payt. 

33554 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the cases of high 
Executive Officers, and, if so, to which ? Please 
state the amount of pension and the conditions 
which you recommend as suitable ?—Please see 
second part of answer (118). 

33555 (123). Assuming the substitution of a 
non-contributory system of superannuation pen¬ 
sions varying in amount with the amount of salary 
drawn at the time of retirenient, please describe 
the system that you recommend?—Please see 
answer (118) first part. 

33556 (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
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officers as may be found to be inefficient, but whom 
it would be difficult to retire without some provi¬ 
sion for their subsistence ? If so, what do you 
suggest ? —The Chief Commissioner agrees with the 
views of the Government of India as expressed in 
their Despatch No. 20, dated the 19th September 
1912. Ordinarily the pension allowed should be 
the same as would be allowed in the event of 
premature retirement for reasons of ill-health. 

38557 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? In particular, what is your opinion 
of the present rules regulating voluntary and 
compulsory retirement ?—Please see answer (118) 
first part. 

33558 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts? If 
not, what do you suggest ?—The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner thinhs that such officers should receive an 
extra pension of Es. 1,000 a year after three 
years’ efficient service in a “ superior ” listed post, 
and an extra pension of Rs. 2,000 a year after six 
years’ efficient service in such a post. 

33559 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian .Pamily Pension Fund, 
or have you any suggestions to make either for 
their abolition or for their alteration? Have you 
any proposals to make in regard to the present 
methods of working such regulations?—The Chief 
Commissioner believes that officers who have 
retired often find it burdensome to continue -their 
contributions to the fund, as they have to do at 
present. Their pensions, reduced by the payment 
of income-tax, are often felt to he inadequate, 
especially if—as is generally the case—children 
have to be educated or started in life. In such 
circumstances the burden of contributing to the 
fund is much more felt than during the period of 
an officer’s active service. But exemption from 
contribution cannot be granted only to retired 
officers, or such officers will profit at the expense 
of others who remain in service after rendering 
sufficient service for retirement. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner would therefore propose that all officers, 
whether remaining in service or not, should cease 
to contribute to the fund on completion of 
25 years from the date on which they began their 
.service. The rates of contribution would, of 
course, have to be increased. 

33560 (130). In particular, do you approve of 
the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based ?—The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner is of opinion that measures should be taken 
to include members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are “Natives of India” in the benefits of the 
Family Pension Fund. But owing to the differ¬ 
ences between their social conditions and those 
of Europeans, and to the possible existence of 
differences in mortality-rates, it might be unfair 
either to the European or Indian members of the 
service to apply a single set of rules with uniform 
rates of subscription. A beginning might be 
made with a separate fund for Indian members. 
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and after sufficient experience of its working had 
been gained—say after 25 years—it could be 
decided whether amalgamation of the two branches 
was possible. 

33561 (131). Do you recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory ?— 
Admission should be compulsory. 

3-3562 (132). If you do not approve their 
admission to the Indian Civil Service Pamily 
Pension Fund, do you recommend the formation 
of a separate Family Pension Fund?—Please see' 
answer (130). For the reason there stated a 
separate fund would seem advisable at first. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

33563 (1). Please refer to Government . of 
Indian Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have yod any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The conditions are suitable. 

33564 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your Province, Are these rules 
suitable, or have you any recommendations to 
make for their alteration ?—A copy of the Central 
Provinces rules for employment in the Provincial 
Civil Service is appended. The rules are' suitable; 


Notification. 

Nagpur, the 28th November 1910. 

No. 2905.'—The following rules regarding 
employment in the Provincial Civil Service of the 
Central Provinces and Berar are published for 
general information. Notification No. 4902, 
dated the 2nd June 1902, is hereby cancelled. 


I.— Dieect Appointment. 

{1) Every candidate for direct appointment to 
the Provincial Civil Service must furnish 
satisfactory evidence that he is eligible under 
the following rules: — 

(i) Birth and Residence .—Admission to the 
Provincial Civil Service is, in all Provinces, usually 
confined to [a) Natives of India as defined in 
Statute 33 Viet., c. 3, section 6, that is to say, 
“ persons born and domiciled within the dominions 
of His Majesty in India of parents habitually 
resident in India and not established there ^or 
temporary purpses only,” and {b) subjects of 
Native Princes in alliance with His Majesty; but 
it may also be extended to (c) Europeans who are 
not statutory Natives of India, provided that the 
sanction of the Government of India is obtained 
in each particular case. 

(ii) Appointments in-the Central Provinces and 
Berar will, further, ordinarily be confined to 
natives, or permanent residents, of these Provinces, 
but may be given to others who have recently 
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resided for three years within the Provinces, or, 
in very exceptional cases, to outsiders. 

(iii) In making appointments the Local Admin¬ 
istration will secure as far as possible due repre¬ 
sentation in the public service of the different 
classes of the community. 

(2) Age. —A candidate must not be over 25 
years of age except in the case of Barristers, 
Advocates, or Pleaders appointed to the Judicial 
Branch (Civil Service Regulations, Article 51). 

(5) Educational qualifications. —(i) A candi¬ 
date must have passed the B.A. or B.Sc. Examina¬ 
tion of a University, or, in the case of a European 
or Eurasian, have received an education which, in 
the opinion of the Chief Commissioner, will fit 
him for the discharge of the duties of an officer 
of the Service. 

(ii) A thorough knowledge of either Hindi or 
Marathi, including ability to write and read the 
written character with facility, is necessary. 

(iii) No Barrister, Advocate, or Pleader will 
be appointed as such to the Judicial Branch unless 
he has been at least three years actually practising 
his profession in India and can speak either Hindi 
or Marathi. 

(4) He must be of'sound health, good physique 
and active habits, and must have been successfully 
vaccinated or have had small-pox. 

(5) He must be of good character. 

II.— Indibect Appointment. 

Officers of the Subordinate Civil Service or of 
the Police, or other Departments, may, at the 
discretion of the Chief Commissioner, be appointed 
to the Provincial Service on the grounds of good 
service and suitability for such appointment. 

HI.— Pkobation. 

[1) Every person appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service, whether by direct recruitment or 
otherwise, shall be on probation for the first two 
years of his service, unless the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner in any special case declares such probation 
unnecessary. 

(2) During the period of probation the pre¬ 
scribed Departmental examinations must be passed. 

IV.— Pkomotioji. 

{1) Promotion up to the grade of Rs. 400 will 
ordinarily be made by seniority, but the Adminis¬ 
tration reserves the right to promote without 
regard to seniority. To any grade above tha| of 
Rs. 400 promotions will not be made by mere 
seniority, but by seniority qualified by selection on 
account of efficiency. Seniority alone will not be 
considered as giving any claim to promotion. 

(2) (1) The Government of India retain power 
in very special eases to make direct appointments 
to offices in the higher grades of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

(ii) In the case of Judicial Oflicers the 
Government of India will only exercise this 
power on behalf of Barristers, Advocates, or 
Pleaders of the High Court who have shown 
distinguished ability in the exercise of their 
profession for not less than ten years, and have a 
thorough knowledge of the vernacular. 


V.— Dismissal. 

No member of the Provincial Civil Service shall 
be dismissed otherwise than on the result of a 
Judicial, or formal Departmental, enquiry, 

[Note,—-R ere followed the Resolution printed on pages xxxiii. 
iv of this volume. It has therefore not been reproduced here.] 

33565 (3). Please see the statement showing 
the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions, 
and state whether the information is correct for 
your Province. If not, what alterations are 
required ?—The figures for the Central Provinces 
in Appendix B require modifications as noted 
below :— (i) The number of appointments of Extra 
Assistant Commissioners in the Executive Branch 
on Rs. 400 should be 24 and not 23, since an 
appointment on that pay was sanctioned in 
January 1909 for the appointment of Oriental 
Translator. The total for the Executive Branch 
will be 99 accordingly instead of 98. (ii) The 
number of appointments of Subordinate Judges in 
the Judicial Branch on Rs. 300 should be 17 
and not 16, as a post on that pay was added 
in October 1910 for the Deputy Registrarship of 
the Judicial Commissioner's Court. The total 
number of appointments for the Judicial Branch 
will therefore be 49 and the grand total 148 
instead of 146. 

33566 (4). Please state the different systems of 
recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they were in force, and the number of officers 
recruited year by year in your Province under each 
system since its formation ?—The system of 
recruitment has always been the same, viz., direct 
appointment of non-officials and selection of 
officers from other Services, especially the Subor¬ 
dinate Civil Service. Appended is a table show¬ 
ing for each of the last 20 years the number of 
recruits—(i) from other Services; (ii) from among 
non-officials. 


Statement showing the number of officers recruited 
year ly year in the Central Provinces and Berar 
Provincial Service. 


_ Year. 

From other 
services. 

From non- 
officials. 

Total 

Exe- 

cvtiYe. 

Judi¬ 

cial. 

Total, 

Exe¬ 

cutive 

Judi¬ 

cial. 

Total. 

1893 



6 

7 

13 

r> 

3 

5 

18 




4 

1 

5 


1 

1 

6 

1895 



4 

2 

6 


... 

... 

6 

189C 



5 

2 

7 

1 



8 

1897 



2 


2 

... 

1 

1 

3 

1898 



3 


3 

... 

... 


3 

1899 



4 


4 

... 

5 

5 

9 

1900 



5 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3 

9 

1901 



10 

4 

14 

1 

11 

12 

26 

1902 



2 

2 

4 

... 



4 

1903 



8 

3 

11 

2 

1 

3 i 

14 

1904 



2 

2 

4 

1 

... 

1 1 

5 

1905 



9 


9 

1 


1 

10 

1900 



13 

». I 

13 

4 


4 ! 

17 

1907 



o 

,, 

9 

1 


1 ! 

10 

1908 



14 


14 

3 

... 

3 I 

17 

1909 



2 

4 

6 

... 

... 

... 1 

6 

1910 



3 

6 

9 


. . 

■••o 

9 

1911 



2 

1 

3 

2 

' ... 

2 

6 

1912 



1 

... 

1 

1 


1 

2 

Total 


108 

35 

143 

20 

24 

44 

187 


p 
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33567 (5). Please state the number of natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives 
of India ” recruited in your Province in each 
year ?—Messrs. May, Chisholm and Marriott 
were recruited as Extra Assistant Commissioners 
in 1892, i.e., before the Provincial Service was 
constituted under that name. The two first 
named are still in the service; the third is 
dead. 

33568 (6). What is your experience of the 
ofiicers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
Eor direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open 
competition, (i) nomination, (c) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination, or (d) some other method ? 
Please describe fully the system that you recom¬ 
mend ?—The Chief Commissioner Would retain the 
present system of recruitment, i.e., nomination and 
selection, but he thinks that selection from among 
the nominees'—'whether already in Government 
service or not—might well be entrusted to a 
Board. The members of this Board might be the 
Judicial Commissioner, the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, and a non-official member of the Provincial 
Legislative Council. 

33569 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the Province should ordinarily be recruited ?— 
Exact statistics are not readily available, but 
recruitments of outsiders in recent years have been 
rare. The Chief Commissioner considers that 
ordinarily only residents of the Province should be 
recruited, and express provision to this effect exists 
in the rules. 

38570 (8). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—In the Provincial Service (including 
both branches, Executive and Judicial) the differ¬ 
ent classes and communities are represented as 
follows ;— 


Maratbas . 



. 58 

Non-Maratha Hindus 



. 36 

Mubammadaua 



. 30 

Anglo-Indians 



. 16 

Parsis .... 



6 

Indian-Christian 



1 

Jevv .... 



1 


Total . 14-8 


It is desirable to secure that all classes and 
communities should be represented, but no special 
arrangements are necessary to secure this object, 
if, as the Chief Commissioner recommends, 
appointment continues to be made by selection. 

33571 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ?— 
As regards probation, please see Rule III (1) and 
(2) of the Rules which have been supplied as 
requested in question (2). As regards training, 
officers of the Judicial branch have already been 
trained as Muhsifs, as no outside recruitment to 
Subordinate Judgeships is made in these Provinces. 
In the Executive branch the system of training 


is the same as that of junior Indian Civilians. 
Recruits are posted to disti’icts, are given minor 
magisterial and revenue powers and prepare 
for their Departmental Examinations. Officers 
recruited from the Subordinate Civil Service 
ordinarily need less training before being given 
full powers, as they have often had long experience 
of executive and criminal work, and have already 
made some progress in passing the Departmental 
Examinations. This system appears to be quite 
satisfactory. 

33572 (10). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
ment Examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—The existing system 
is suitable. 

83573 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and appoint¬ 
ments at present included in your Provincial Civil 
Service?—The Chief Commissioner has no change 
to recommend. 

33574 (12). What is the system on which the 
strength of the branch of your Provincial 

Civil Service is fixed ? Do you consider it satis¬ 
factory, and, if not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend ?—Executive Branch.—FiiBi the number of 
inferior charges in the Province is counted up, 
including the number of deputation charges shown 
by experience ordinarily to -be necessary. From 
the figure thus obtained, there is deducted the 
number of posts to fill which junior members of 
the Indian Civil Service of theoretically from 2 to 
8 years^ service are available. The balance is the 
number of appointments to be arranged for in the 
Provincial Service. To the total is added, in the 
lowest grade, a number of posts to form a leave- 
reserve, equivalent to 14 per cent, of the total. 
The following table shows how the present strength 
of the Executive branch was fixed in these 
Provinces:— 


(<^) Ordinary district work . . .60 

{b) Foreign Service . . , .3 

(c) Assistant Settlement Officers . . 8 

(d) Assistant to Director of Agriculture . 1 

{e) Personal Assistant to Excise Commis¬ 
sioner . . . . . 1 

{/) Excise work in districts . .10 

(ff) Special duty . . . .3 


Leave reserve at 14 per cent, calculat¬ 
ed on the above 86 posts and on 
1 or 2 Deputy Commissionerships 
listed as open to the Provincial 
Civil Service . . .12 

Add— 

1 post subsequently added for Ori¬ 
ental Translator . . .1 

99 

Judicial Branch .—Here the strength of the 
Service simply depends on the number of officers 
required to man the Courts of District Judge and 
Subordinate Judge, after deducting 2 District 
Judgeships in Berar and 3 in the Central Provin¬ 
ces manned by officers of the Conamis^ion. The 
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present system of fixing the strength appears to be 
quite satisfactory^ in the ease of both the Execu¬ 
tive and Judicial Branches. 

Recent proposals for revision of the cadre. 

It has recently been proposed to revise the 
Excise administrative arrangements of the Pro¬ 
vince, and among the proposals in this connection 
is one for the abolition of the posts of Excise 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. Opportunity has, 
at the same time, been taken to propose a revision 
of the Executive cadre of the Provincial Service, 
and as the ordinary needs of the Province have 
expanded, holders of the Excise posts will be 
utilized for other purposes. The estimated require¬ 
ments of the Service are— 

(«) Ordinary district work . .69 

(6) Eoreign Service . . .7 

(e) Assistant Settlement Officers . 6 

{d) Special duty . . . . 4 

(e) Oriental Translator . . 1 


.we recommend that the number of proba¬ 
tioners at any one time should never exceed the 
normal number of two years recruits. The normal 
rate of recruitment of a service recruited in India 
being 3‘82 per cent, of the strength, the number 
of probationers for the Provincial Service, Executive 
branch, should be limited to 1.” This number is 
more than adequate as recruitment is made largely 
from the Subordinate Service, and only to a less 
extent from outside. At present there are only 
three probationers. 

33577 (15). What is the annual rate of recruit¬ 
ment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked well in 
practice and does it secure an even flow of promo¬ 
tion ?—There is no fixed annual rate of recruitment. 
Recruitment is made to fill existing vacancies only, 
and is not put at an annual figure. Recent experi¬ 
ence indicates that the normal rate of recruitment 
may be taken, in the Executive branch, as 5 on a 
total strength of 99, viz., 3‘6 representing recruit¬ 
ment by promotion and 1’4 representing recruitment 
by nomination. The Judicial branch is simply 
recruited from the rank of Munsifs as vacancies 


Total . 87 


Add — 


Leave reserve at 14 per cent, on the 
above 87 appointments and 2 or 
3 Deputy Commissionerships 
(including proposed new 
“ listed ” appointment of 
Inspector-General of Assessed 
Taxes, etc.) , . , .13 

Total . 100 

33575 (13). In particular, is the leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded suit¬ 
able?—The Judicial branch of the Provincial Givil 
Service has no leave reserve. The Executive branch 
has a leave reserve of 12 posts out of a total of 99. 
During the last 5 years since this cadre was intro¬ 
duced the average number of officers absent on 
leave (including Mr. Chitnavis, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, who, for purposes of fixing the strength on 
which the leave reserve is calculated, is counted as a 
member of the Executive branch of the Provincial 
Service) has been only 10'7, and although it has 
occasionally been necessary to postpone the grant 
of leave to officers applying for it, the leave reserve 
appears to be generally adequate. The leave 
reserve of 12 posts forms the lowest grade (Rs. 200) 
in accordance with the usual practice in self-con¬ 
tained Provincial Services. This system of grad¬ 
ing the leave reserve seems quite suitable. It seems 
reasonable that the holders of appointments that 
would not be created at all if the whole staff was 
always on duty, should be graded lowest of all. 

33576 (14), Is there any reserve for officers 
under training and is it adequate ?—The only 
reserve for officers under training consists of the 
probationers, who are in addition to the sanctioned 
strength. The maximum number of probationers 
allowed is 7, as approved by the Secretary of State 
on the Government of India's proposal contained 
in their Despatch (Finance Department) No. 322, 
dated the 22tid August 1907. ' The Government 
of India then proposed as follows:—“We agree 
that the Chief Commissioner may be allowed fo 
appoint probationers as . he thinks necessary, but 


occur. The present cadres have been in existence 
only 5 years and it is somewhat too early to say 
whether an even flow of promotion is secured. 
There is some immediate prospect of a slight block 
in promotion in the Executive branch, but it will 
disappear in three or four years, after which promo¬ 
tion seems likely to be reasonably rapid. In the 
Judicial branch, some of the Subordinate Judges 
appear to be faced with a serious block in promo¬ 
tion, but the scheme, now in course of submission, 
for a reorganization of the Judicial Department, 
will entirely change the cenditions, if it is 
.sanctioned, and will greatly improve the prospects 
of these officers. 

33578 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect?—Rule IV (1) of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Rules regarding employment in the 
Provincial Civil Service lays down that “ to any 
grade above that of Rs. 400 promotions will not 
be made by mere seniority but by seniority 
qualified by selection on account of efficiency.'’' 
In recent years in the Executive branch only one 
officer has been superseded for promotion under 
this rule. In the Judicial branch six officers have 
been superseded for permanent promotion to the 
rank of District Judge, the lowest pay of which is 
Rs. 500. 

33579 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers?—The 
rules provide for selection to grades above that 
which carries pay of Rs. 400 a month, and the 
Chief Commissioner would maintain the provision. 
Inefficient officers should he compulsorily retired, 
and a pension should be allowed.on the same scale 
as if the officer were compelled to retire prematurely 
on account of ill-health. 

33580 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in 

n 2 
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what direction ?—The Provincial Service is divided 
into two entirely separate branches, Executive and 
Judicial. A. — Criminal ,—Officers of the Exe¬ 
cutive branch try original Criminal cases as Magis¬ 
trates. Officers of the Judicial branch, most of 
whose work is concerned with Civil cases, are some¬ 
times appointed Additional Sessions Judges, and 
that to extent perform Criminal judicial work. 
The members of the service who are Sessions Judges 
are entirely Judicial officers. B. — Civil .—Civil 
cases in all stages are tried almost exclusively by 
Judicial officers who have no executive functions. 
The only exceptions are necessitated by the provi¬ 
sions of the Tenancy Act. Under section 97 of 
that Act, original suits between landlords and 
tenants as such, must he tried by a Revenue 
officer. Such are (i) suits for ejectment of a 
tenant, (ii) suits to recover possession after illegal 
ejectment, and (iii) suits for arrears of rent. 
These are triable by officers of the Executive 
branch, who, for this purpose, are appointed Addi¬ 
tional Subordinate Judges, but appeals from 
their decisions lie to Judges who have no executive 
functions. Similarly, under section 85 of the 
Tenancy Act, orders for the ejectment of a tenant 
in execution of a decree for arrears of rent must 



be executed by Revenue officers (who are members 
of the Executive branch), but in such cases the 


Under this revision officers of the Judicial Depart- 
unent ceased to be called Extra Assistant Commis- 


Appellate Court is also that of a Revenue officer. 
Under section 68 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
decrees for the sale of interests in agricultural 
land are transferred to the Collector for execution, 
and the functions of the Collector in such cases 
are exercised only by officers of the Executive 
branch of the service. Appeals in such cases are 
also decided by officers of the Executive branch. 
C. — Revenue .—Both original and appellate 
revenue cases are decided by officers of the Exe¬ 
cutive branch. 

33581 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation ‘‘the Provincial Civil Service”? If 
not, what would you suggest ?—The Chief Com¬ 
missioner is satisfied with the designation. 

33582 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—The 
Chief Commissioner accepts this principle as 
suitable. 

33583 (23). Please give full information regard¬ 
ing the rates of pay and the number of posts in 
each of the main grades of the Provincial Civil 
Service authorised on the 1 st April of each of the 
following years:—1890, 1900, and 1912. When 
was the last general reorganisation effected, and 
what improvement of prospects was effected 
thereby ?—The information is given in the 
appended statement. 2. The last general revision 
was effected in 1907, and took effect from the 1st 
January 1908. Up to that time both Executive 
and Judicial officers were styled Extra Assistant 
Commissioners and, though for accounts purposes 
they were regarded as being on one list, they bad 
actually been divided into two branches by 
executive order of the Chief Commissioner. The 


sioners. The four grades of Rs. 500 and above 
were filled by “District Judges” and the lower 
grades of Rs. 400 and 300 by “ Subordinate 
Judges.” 3. Prospects in both branches were 
improved by increasing the number of posts. 
(The reduction of judicial posts from 60 to 48 
was no real reduction in the strength of the 
Judicial Service, for posts on Rs. 250 and Rs. 200 
were included in the cadre of Munsifs in the 
Subordinate Service and there was an increase 
from 42 to 4S in posts carrying Rs. 300 and 
over.) In the Executive branch the percentage 
of posts carrying Rs. 500 and over rose from 
2T5 to 25’5, but on the whole, having regard to 
the total number of posts, there was no great 
improvement in the grading. 4. In two ways, 
however, officers of the Judicial branch benefited 
by the revision as compared with their brethren 
in the Executive branch: — (i) Prior to the 
revision the cadre was “self-contained,” with a 
leave reserve for vacancies. An officer going on 
leave or otherwise absent thus gave no officiating 
promotion to his juniors. This position remained, 
and still remains, unaltered in the • Executive 
branch, but in the Judicial branch the cadre is 
an “ open ” one. Leave vacancies among District 
Judges are filled by the promotion of Subordinate 
Judges, who draw pay as officiating District 
J udges. Similarly vacancies among Subordinate 
Judges are filled by Munsifs who draw pay as 
officiating Sub-Judges. (ii) Officers on pay 
exceeding Rs. 500 draw travelling allowance at 
first class officers' rates, vide Appendix 18 referred 
to in Article 1002 of the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions, while those whose pay is Rs. 500 ordinarily 
draw at second class officers’ rates. District 
Judges of the lowest grade, however, though 
drawing only Rs. 500, were included, under the 
revision, as first class officers for purposes of the 
travelling allowance rates; vide Appendix ,18 
referred to in Article 1002 of the Civil Service 
Regulations. In the Executive branch an officer 
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on Rs. 500 is only granted travelling allowance 
at seconcl-class officers'* rates. 



1890. 

1900. 

1912. 

Main Grades of 
the Provincial 






Number of 
posts. 

Civil Service. 

Rate 

of 

pay. 

Number 

of 

posts. 

Hate 

of 

ray. 

Number 

of 

posts. 

Rate of 

pay. 

.S 











01 









C-l 

Ist Grade • 

... 

... 


... 

800 

2 


4 

Znd „ . 



700 

1 

700 

3 

3 

6 

3td „ . 

800 

2(i) 

600 


600 

6 

5 

a 

4th .. . 

500(a) 

500 


500 


600 

14 

6 

19 

6tli « • 

400(5) 

400 

k) 

400 

J?;]- 

400 

24 

17 

41 

6tb « 

300(c) 

300 


•300 


300 

24 

ir 

41 

7tll rt * * 

250(cZ) 

250 

3 g 

8W ® 

250 


260 

14 


(»)14 

8tli • 

... 

... 


... 

200 

12 

... 

(4)12 

Temporary Extra 
Aasistant Com¬ 
missioners 



260 


200 

4 


4 

Probationary Ex¬ 
tra Assistant 
Commissioners 





100-200 

2 


3 

Officiating Extra 
Assistant Oom- 
missioners • 

260 

7 

IS 

it) 


... 

... 



[a) Then oaUed let Glass. 


(d) 4tb ji 

{e) Berar Extra Assistant Commissioners. 

m On difFereut rates of nay, viz., Ks. 260, 241|, 229 and 200. 

(h) Executive Officers only. Judicial Officers on pay of Us. 250 and 
Rs. 200 arc Munsifs iu the Subordinate Judicial Service. 

♦ One kept vaoaut pending absorption of a “ listed ** post of Assistant 
Commissioner. 

33584 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—In these Pro¬ 
vinces the lowest grade of the Executive branch 
of the service carries pay of only Rs. 200 a month, 
and the Chief Commissioner understands that in 
no other Province is there a grade on so low a 
rate of pay. Apart from the fact that this rate of 
pay is insufficient to attract the class of man 
whom it is desirable to recruit, inconvenience 
arises when a first grade Tahsildar is promoted to 
the Provincial Service, since such an officer is 
already in receipt of a salary of Rs. 250. In 
such a case either a personal allowance of Rs. 50 
has to be given to the officer thus promoted or he 
has to be placed at pnee in the Rs. 250 grade 
remaining at the bottom of that grade until all 
the men of the Rs. 200 grade, who joined the 
Provincial Service before him, have been promoted 
to the Rs. 250 grade and placed above him. 
Such an officer may thus spend many years 
without any rise in pay sufficient to enable him to 
maintain a style of life befittiug his improved 
status. The Chief Commissioner considers that 
Rs. 250 a month should be the very lowest rate 
of pay granted to an officer of the Provincial 
Service. The pay of the highest grade is Rs. 800 
a month. For reasons that will be explained in 
answer to questiou (29) the Chief Commissioner 


would recommend two special grades of Rs. 900 
and Rs. 1,000 in the Executive branch. The 
pi'esent grading is also somewhat unfavourable, 
and in both branches of the service the number of 
posts in the lower grades is somewhat too large. 
No special hardship has, however, yet been felt 
on this account, as there have been, from time to 
time, such large increases of the cadre, accom¬ 
panied by revision of the grading, that promotion 
has been reasonably rapid. In a sub.sequent 
answer the Chief Commissioner proposes the 
introduction of a time-scale, and if this measure 
is adopted it will put an end to all risk of hard¬ 
ship on account of unfavourable grading and 
unequal promotion. If, however, the graded 
system is retained it will probably soon be found 
advisable to revise the grading in both branches 
of the service. Proposals are already in course of 
submission for an entire reorganization of the 
Judicial Department, and so far as this reorgani¬ 
zation concerns the Provincial Civil Service, the 
grading proposed compares as follows -with that 
now in force :— 


Rate of pay. 

Rs. 

Ntjmbbb 

At present. 

01 POSTS. 

As proposed. 

800 . ... 

2 

2 

700 .... 

3 

3 

600 .... 

5 

.5 

500 .... 

5 

8 

400 .... 

17 

13 

300 .... 

17 

16 

Total 

49 

47 


33585 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are not 
made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The Execu¬ 
tive branch of the service is self-contained.” 
It includes a leave-reserve, and no officiating 
promotion is given. The Judicial Branch consists 
of (i) District Judges and (ii) Subordinate Judges. 
When a Subordinate Judge officiates as a District 
Judge he receives the pay of the post in which he 
officiates, and to this extent officers of the Judicial 
Branch receive the benefits of officiating promotion. 
Tbe absence of officiating promotion is undoubt¬ 
edly regarded as a grievance by members of the 
Provincial Service, but it can quite reasonably be 
justified on the ground that in each branch of the 
Service practically all officers perform similar 
duties, whatever may be their grade. The Chief 
Commissioner is, therefore, not prepared to recom¬ 
mend any change of practice in this respect, even 
if the graded system is retained. In a subsequent 
answer, however, he proposes the introduction of a 
time-scale, and if this measure is adopted it will 
put an end to all grievances which arise by reason 
of the inconveniences of the graded system. 

33586 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion? If you are 
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in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service, or not ?—A time¬ 
scale is eminently suitable for the Provincial Civil 
Service, since in each branch. Executive and Judi¬ 
cial, practically all ofiBcers perform duties of the 
same nature, whatever may be their grade. The 
Chief Commissioner believes that there is a strong 
feeling among the members of the sei'vice in 
favour of a time-scale, and he himself recommends 
its adoption. Details of the scheme recommended 
will be found in answer (29). 

33587 (27). As an alternative, do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
No. 

33588 (29). If you recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay—please describe the scheme that 
you propose and state what conditions should be 
laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance ? How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in Provinces 
where the scale of pay of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the service is different?—In his 
answer to question (24) the Chief Commissioner 
has recorded his opinion that Rs. 250 should be the 
lowest rate of pay given to an officer of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and that there should be a 
possibility of rising to Rs. 1,000. The Chief 
Commissioner would recommend a time-scale of 
pay rising from Rs. 250 to Rs. 800, with two 
special grades of Rs. 900 and Rs. 1,000, each con¬ 
taining, say, two appointments for the Executive 
Branch. The number of listed posts open to 
members of the Executive Branch will be strictly 
limited according to the proposals already made. 
In the Judicial Branch, on the other hand, promo¬ 
tion to a listed post will be of comparatively fre¬ 
quent occurrence. To compensate the Executive 
Branch, which also contains a much larger number 
of officers, for their smaller prospects of promotion 
appears therefore to be desirable. The posts on 
Rs. 900 and Rs. 1,000 would only be given by very 
special selection. A suitable time-scale would be 
as follows:— 

3 years in Rs. 250 grade; time spent as a 

probationer to count, 
even though ‘ the pay 
granted to a proba¬ 
tioner may be less 
than Rs. 250. 

fSOO 

I 400 

4 vears on Rs. 500 

600 

^700 

An officer, whose promotion has not stopped for 
lack of efficiency, as explained below, would thus 
draw Rs. 800 after completing 23 years"' service. 
An officer selected for one of the special posts on 
Rs. 900 or Rs. 1,000 would ordinarily be in the 
Rs. 800 grade, but as such selection would only 
be made on the grounds of exceptional merit, the 
officer selected might be taken from a grade below 
that of Rs. 800, if no officer on such pay was 
deemed to be sufficiently meritorious to deserve 
one of the special posts. It might even in certain 
circumstances be necessary to keep one of the 
special posts temporarily vacant, if amongst the 


comparatively senior men there was no one of 
outstanding talents. Promotions above Rs. 500 
should be subject to the officers being declared 
really efficient. Any existing local or special 
allowances should continue. As regards the 
Judicial Branch, the Chief Commissioner, in his 
proposals (now in course of submission) for 
reorganization of the Judicial Department, is 
suggesting Rs. 300 as the pay of the lowest grade. 
There is no longer direct recruitment to the Pro¬ 
vincial Judicial Service, and entrants have to 
serve as Munsifs for some years before admission. 
The time-scale in the case of Judicial officers 
should start at Rs. 300, and would then follow the 
same course as for Executive officers. But as 
already explained, there is no necessity for creat¬ 
ing prize posts for this service, as has been recom¬ 
mended in the case of the Executive Branch. 

33589 (31). Is there any reason to suppose that 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service take more 
or less leave of any particular kind than they did 
5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? If so, to what is this 
due ?—There is no reason to suppose that officers 
take materially more or less leave than formerly. 

33590 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and,’ if not, what are the reasons ? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement 
do you suggest ?—Ordinarily, yes. But the Chief 
Commissioner believes that some officers- are 
deterred from taking privilege leave owing to fear 
of a transfer on return to duty. Close attention, 
however, is paid to avoiding excessive transfers, 
which are certainly less frequent now than was 
formerly the case. 

33591 (37). Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the Adminis¬ 
tration, and, if so, what; and what remedy do 
you suggest ?—In their letter No. 674-C. S. R., 
dated the I9th October 1912, the Government of 
India, in the Finance Department, have proposed, 
as in the case of the European Services, to abolish 
certain restrictions on the grant of leave and on 
the combination of different kinds of leave. The 
proposal is still under the Chief Commissioner's 
consideration, and he is not yet prepared to give a 
final opinion. But he is disposed, at present, to 
agree with the proposals of the Government of 
India, as he regards them as likely to benefit 
distinctly the interests of both the Administration 
and its officers. 

33592 (38). In particular, are they a contri¬ 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, 
if so, how can this difficulty be met?—Close 
attention is paid to avoiding excessive transfers, 
and the leave rules do not contribute materially to 
such transfers. 

33593 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects ? 
What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy ? 
In particular, do you regard the existing differ¬ 
ences between the leave rules for the European and 
Indian Services as suitable?—The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner is not prepared to recommend the complete 
assimilation of the leave rules applicable to the 
European and Indian Services, but he considers 
that some of the present leave rules require amend- 
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ment in the interests of the latter. Under the 
present rules ten years of service must be rendered 
before furlough is first taken, and a subsequent 
interval of 8 years must elapse before it is taken 
again. This is a hardship which will he removed 
if furlough earned is allowed to be taken at any 
time, subject to the exigencies of the Public 
Service. Again, at present an officer can obtain 5 
years^ leave in the course of his service, hut 3 out 
of the 6 years can be obtained only on medical 
certificate This restriction might fairly be 
abolished. The Chief Commissioner does not 
apprehend that the changes proposed would result 
in a material increase of the amount of furlough 
taken. Officers of the Provincial Service are 
generally reluctant to take furlough, as they 
prefer to remain on duty on full pay rather than 
take furlough on reduced pay. This, however, 
does not in the Chief Commissioner’s opinion 
indicate that the furlough allowances should be 
increased. Most of the officers concerned are 
serving in their own country, and ordinarily the 
privilege leave that they can earn is sufficient 
either to enable them to attend to any private 
matters which may require their presence, or to 
give them such rest and relaxation as may be 
necessary. 


33594 (40). Is the present system of superan¬ 
nuation pensions satisfactory in the interests both 
of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—The present system is 
satisfactory. 

33595 (41). Have you ariy suggestions to make 
in favour of any modifications in its detailed work¬ 
ing, and, if so, what, and for what reasons ?—None. 

83596 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes do 
you recommend ?—The Chief Commissioner con¬ 
siders the rules satisfactory. 

33597 (45). To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit of 
their families to the Government General Provident 
Fund, or to other official or officially recognised 
funds ? Are any further facilities required, and 
what arrangements of this kind do you consider 
to be necessary?—Out of 148 members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, 77 subscribe to the 
Government General Provident Fund as follows 
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33598. {Chairman .). You are here, I understand, 
to answer questions on the statement put in by 
the Local Government*?—Yes. 

33599. In what year was Berar amalgamated 
with the Central Provinces ?—Towards the end 
of 1903. 

33600. The complications and troubles from 
which you are suffering here are due in a measure 
to that amalgamation ?■—Yes, some of the compli¬ 
cations are, but I would not include the troubles. 

33601. How many of the officers of the old 
Berar Commission are there left ?—Eleven. 

33602. You have applied for your two cadres 
to be combined in one cadre. Has sanction been 
granted?—No, the amalgamation has not been 
sanctioned yet. 

33603. Y ou say that the listed posts consist of 
four headships of Districts, and two Divisional 
Judgeships. Is this correct ? I am asking 
because I notice that Mr. Nelson, who is to come 
before us next week, says that the correct figures 
are two headships of Districts and two Judgeships 
and two posts which must be either the former or 
the latter?—That is what the Chief Commissioner 
recommended. 

33604. Are those the actual figures to-day ?— 
No, the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State did not accept that recommendation, and, as 
far as the figures at, present sanctioned go, there 
are four District headships and two Judgeships. 
1 think that is correct. That is how the Govern¬ 
ment of India have read the position. 

33605. I notice that you and other witnesses 
have raised strong objections to the listing of the 
three Berar posts on the ground that the vested 
interests of the Service have been interfered with ? 
—Yes. _ 

• A note by tlie Chief Coinmissiojier is printed as Appeu- 

1, 


33606. Apart from the Berar listed posts, how 
many listed posts have you for the Central 
Provinces ?—Three listed posts, one headship of 
a District, one Judgeship, and one in the alterna¬ 
tive, either a headship of a District, or a Judgeship. 

33607. I presume that as each ocenpant«of a 
Berar listed post withdraws his post will become 
available for the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes, 
and, possibly, I should think, they would bo 
eligible whenever any of the officers now holding 
them go on leave ; the officiating vacancy will go 
to a Provincial Civil Service man. 

33608. So that ultimately these posts will be¬ 
come listed for the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

33609. With reference to your answer to 
question (72) I am right, am I not, in assuming 
that if the eight years’ period were reduced there 
would be a corresponding reduction in the inferior 
posts and in the leave and training reserve, and 
that would entail a diminution in the number 
of junior officers ?—Certainly. 

33610. Are you in a position to tell us whether 
the administration of this Province could be 
carried on with fewer junior officers in the Indian 
Civil Service ?—No, I do not think it could. I 
think the number of inferior posts just about 
meets the requirements of the Province now, and 
if they were reduced it would be difficult to find 
sufficient men to fill district requirements. 

33611. You say there are six so-called superior 
posts in your cadre, which need not necessarily 
carry superior pay, and that this is one of the 
reasons for the block in promotion in your service. 
Why cannot senior officers be appointed to these 
posts ? If senior officers were appointed, would 
not your difficulty be largely got over ?—Yes, it 
would ; but four of them are Settlement officer- 
ships, and Settlement officers are not allowed to 
take any leave except privilege leave, and mer^ 
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o£ standing do not care to take posts which will 
prevent them from taking leave for a long 
period. Some settlements last quite a long time, 
sometimes live years, and they have been known 
to last seven years. 

33612. You think that that would he an 
insuperable difficulty in the way of appointing 
senior officers ?—You could say to the officer: 
" You mist take Senior Settlement and he rnnst 
then do so. You are generally allowed an option. 
I was myself allowed an option to take a Settle¬ 
ment or not. 

33613. Has any recommendation been made 
by your Government to remedy this difficulty ?— 
No, none. 

33614. You say that you have now four officers, 
whom you name, on deputation under the Govern¬ 
ment of India ?—Yes. 

33615. As a matter of fact at the present 
time, counting those who are on deputation, you 
have seven altogether, have you not?—There are 
the four officers already mentioned ; then there 
is Mr. Sly, that makes five. I do not know 
whether you would count Mr. Barr. I cannot 
recall the seventh. 

83616. In what way has the reduction in the 
number of Government of India posts for which 
you recruit really hurt the Service?—! do not 
think the reduction of Government of India posts 
has hurt the Service at all. I do not think it 
is in any way implied that it has hurt the Service. 

33617. You have dealt exhaustively, and we are 
grateful to you and to your Government for it, 
with all the conditions of service, salary, leave 
and pension. The whole scheme has been so 
explicitly put before us that I do not think 
there is any necessity for me to cross-examine you 
at any length upon it. Perhaps you would put 
in copies of the correspondence with reference to 
the pay and grading of officers in the Central 
Provinces, and the Berar Commission, which you 
have referred to in your answer to question (92) ? 
—Yes, certainly, I will put it in. 

33618. I may take it, I presume, that the propo¬ 
sal made there for regrading is now superseded by 
a proposal for a time-scale?—If we could get a 
time-scale, I imagine we shall abolish grading 
altogether. 

33619. Am I correct in understanding that 
of the two you would prefer the time-scale ? I 
would, and I believe nearly all the members of 
the Service in the Province would. 

33620. You say that the Chief Commissioner 
would suggest recruitment for the Provincial Civil 
Service through the medium of a Board with a 
non-official element upon it. Can you tell us 
whether there is any precedent for this proposal ? 
—No, I know of no precedent for it. 

33621. It is a new and original suggestion ?— 
Yes, I believe so. 

33622. Can you tell us how many officers have 
actually been passed over and left in the grades 
of Bs. 400 and under, in the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—There h.ave been seven such officers in 
the Executive and five in the Judicial Branch. 

38623. I take it generally that what you are 
really pressing for to get over your difficulties, 
both in the Indian Civil Service and in the 
Provincial Civil Service, is the establishment of 
a time-scale ?—Yes. 


33624. {Lord Bonaldshay.) In answer to the 
Chairman you said that the number of inferior 
posts now filled by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service was the minimum necessary for efficient 
administration, did you not ?—Yes, that is what 
I meant to be understood. 

33625. You mean by^ that that in your opinion 
the efficiency of the Administration might suffer 
if you were to reduce the number of inferior posts 
filled by Indian Civil Service officers, and filled 
them instead by Provincial Civil Service officers ? 
—I think so. 

33626. But if that is so it seems to me that 
the only way in which you can get over difficul¬ 
ties in the way of blocks in promotion would 
be by creating an additional number of superior 
posts, would it not ?—Yes, if you are going to 
retain the present system of recruitment. You 
must create more superior posts if you want more 
inferior posts. 

33627. It is the position at the present moment 
that you have more inferior posts filled by Indian 
Civil Service men than are required to recruit your 
superior posts ?—Yes. 

33628. And at the same time you think you 
have not too many inferior posts filled by Indian 
Civil Service men ?—My meaning was that the 
number allowed under the scale of recruitment 
gives us just the right number of men in the in¬ 
ferior posts ; that is to say, an allowance of 39 
per cent, of the superior posts works out at twenty 
men, and twenty is just now about the number 
which is required. 

33629. Y ou think the model figures are correct ? 
—Yes, I think the model figures are correct. 

38630. Is your grievance that these model 
figures are exceeded as far as the inferior posts 
are concerned ?—Yes. 

33631. That does not get me over the diffi¬ 
culty yet, because I understand you to say that 
the number of inferior posts now filled (not the 
theoretical number, but the actual number) by the 
Indian Civil Service men is the minimum neces¬ 
sary for efficiency in the Administration ?—I did 
not mean to say that at all; if I did say it that 
was not my meaning. We may have even too 
many, or rather more than are needed to fill the 
inferior posts. As a matter of fact, with our 
Settlement officers there may be. 

33632. Then I may take it that at the present 
moment you have more Indian Civil Service 
officers filling inferior posts than are necessary for 
the efficiency of the Administration ?—I think 
so. 

83633. With regard to the posts you have just 
referred to, that is to say the posts of Settlement 
officers and the Director of Agriculture and the 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, is, 
your demand that a definite salary should be 
attached to these posts making them superior 
posts, and that the pay should not depend upon 
the grading of the officer, who fills them ?—Yes, I 
think so. As regards the Settlement officerships, 
and as regards the Directorship of Agriculture, 
and the Registrarship of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, I would insist that these posts must be 
held by a Deputy Commissioner, a man taken out 
of the ranks of Deputy Commissioners, I would 
not mind what grade, seconded, and another paaii 
put in his place. 
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38634. If that was done, of contae, those posts 
would become, ip&o facto, superior posts?—Yes, 
exactly the same as the Inspector Generalship of 
Police, 

33635. So that so far as those two posts are 
concerned, your difficulty would he got over if 
your suggestion is carried out, namely, that they 
should be filled by Deputy Commissioners ?— 
Yes. 

33636. But with regard to the four Settle¬ 
ment officers’ posts, would you say that each of 
those posts must carry with them a salary of, say, 
E,s. 1,000 or upwards, or whatever you think 
necessary ; and that that salary should be paid to 
the officer who holds these posts quite irrespective 
of the grade which he may occupy in the 
Service ?—It is very difficult, but I think 1 would 
recommend that. . I would make the pay large 
enough to make it worth the while of a man of 
nine or ten years’ service to take those posts. 
You might have one of Rs. 1,400, one of 
Rs. 1,300, one of Rs. 1,200, and one of Rs. 1,100, 
and let the actual holders draw the pay. 

33637. In that case they would be generally 
filled by a man who had had his first furlough ; 
and that would get over the difficulty of no fur¬ 
lough being allowed to a man occupying those 
posts ?—Yes. 

83638. How does the position which I find 
described in your printed answer arise ? The 
great grievance from which you are suffering in 
this Province is that a large number of officers of 
more than eight years’ service are forced to occupy 
inferior posts. I see that you give us a table, 
which shows us, specially in the year 1910, a very 
considerable number of names of officers of less 
than eight years’ service who are occupying 
superior posts. I want to know how that arises 
in view of the fact that it is such a grievance 
with you that you have so many officers of more 
than eight years’ service who are not occupying 
superior posts ?—In that period, the last half of 
1909, and practically the whole of 1910, the 
number of superior officers on leave was abnor¬ 
mally great. I have worked it out, and find that 
the number of superior men who were on leave 
was large and promotion was temporarily quite 
good in that period of a year and a half. 

83639. Then the fact that in those two years 
you had so many junior officers filling superior 
posts was entirely due to the very large amount 
of leave taken ?—Yes. 

33640. What are these Deputation posts which 
you speak of. In 1912 I see there were six 
officers actually on deputation. Could you tell us 
briefly, what the posts were which they were 
occupying ?•—*In 1912 four was the maximum, 

33641. Pour was the maximum at any one 
time, but in January 1912 there was Mr. Phillips, 
Mr. Marten, Mr. L^twieh and Mr. Bathurst, 
and in July the same year there was Mr. Maw 
and Mr. Findlay, who were getting Deputation 
posts ?—Mr. Phillips was an Additional Member 
of the Legislative Council. Mr. Marten was in 
charge of the Census operations, _ Mr. Leftwicb 
and Mr. Bathurst were enquiring into grazing in 
Government forests. In July, Mr. Maw, 1 
think, was just marking time before he could 
take over the office of Chief Secretary. He 
arrived too soon. I think his deputation was 


only for a few days. He' was put on special duty 
in the Secretariat. Mr. Marten was in charge of 
the Census, and Mr. Findlay was on special duty 
in connection with the proposed Legislative 
Council in these Provinces. 

33642. With regard to your answer to question 
(88) yon say that the junior members of the 
Judicial Branch are also sometimes given 
Magisterial work in order to train them to 
Sessions Judgeships. At what age do officers of 
this Province join the Judicial line, that is to say, 
after how many years’ service ?—It varies a good 
deal; but I think on an average it is after about 
three or four years’ service. I have not looked 
that point up; but I think that is the case. 

33643. The Magisterial work they get during 
their first three or four years’ service is not always 
considered to be sufficient to train them for their 
future work as a Sessions Judge ?—I do not know 
that I can say that that is the case; but there can 
be no harm in allowing a man who is a District 
Judge or a Subordinate Judge to take still further 
criminal work in order to make him still more fit 
for a Sessions Judge. 

33644. When be does that, does he take part of 
the work of the District Officers ?—Yes. He is 
generally a first class Magistrate given first-class 
cases to try. 

38645. At the bottom 6f your Statement show¬ 
ing the rates of pay, and the number of posts in 
each of the main grades of the Service, I see the 
pay of Divisional Judges in the second class is 
Rs. 1,400, and of Divisional Judges of the t hir d 
class Rs. 1,833. That is clearly a misprint, is it 
not ?—Yes, that must be wrong. 

33646. Do you know what the correct figures 
ought to be?—No, I cannot say offhand. I shall 
have to look it up. 

33647, Will you have that corrected ?—Yes, I 
will. 

33648. With regard to the provision which 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service are able to 
make for themselves and for their families on re¬ 
tirement, you say that roughly speaking half the 
officers in the Provincial Civil Service subscribe to 
the General Provident Fund. In some Provinces 
we have had evidence to the effect that the pro¬ 
vision which a man can make by subscribing to 
the General Provident Fund does not always meet 
the case. It does not, for instance, meet the case 
of a man who dies almost immediately after he 
leaves the Service, or possibly when he is about to 
retire. In that case no provision is made for his 
family, and I want to know whether you can tell 
us if there is any demand in this Province for 
something in the nature of a Family Pension Fund 
for the Provincial Civil Service ?—I am afraid I 
do not know. Not so far as I know. 

83649. Do you think that subscription to the 
General Provident Fund ought to be made com¬ 
pulsory in the case of the Provincial Civil Service, 
or should it be left voluntary, as at present?—I 
am afraid I have never given the matter my 
attention. I cannot give you any opinion. 

33650, {Sir Theodore Morison}) Would you 
give us a little more definite help in this matter of 
uniformity of salaries in the different Provinces ? 
I see that the answer of the Chief Commissioner 
is rather negative. He is not prepared to say 
that there should be absolute uniformity. We 

E 
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are getting rather contradictory evidence with 
regard to this. We get the Provinces that are, 
as yon say here, markedly and unreasonably 
inferior to others, and we also get Provinces in 
which the cost of living is very great, and they 
say it is extremely unreasonable that they should 
be paid at the same rate as in Provinces where 
living is cheaper. What, on the whole, is your 
view upon the big question ?—I think I would 
make the rates of pay the same, as nearly as 
possible, in all Provinces ; but certainly where the 
cost of living was markedly greater I would allow 
higher rates of pay. That might be done within 
certain parts of certain Provinces. Calcutta, 
for instance, may be much more expensive j I do 
not know', as I have never been there. But on 
the whole, I would get uniformity as far as I 
possibly could. 

33651. On the whole you think that! the in¬ 
justice, so to speak, of different rates of remu¬ 
neration is less if you get a level rate of pay 
throughout ?—I think so. ' 

33653. I ask that, because you say, “ in ab¬ 
solute uniformity,” and the rest of the argument 
rather points out the evils which occur in the 
Central Provinces as of very marked disparity ?— 
I think we ought to be on the same footing as the 
United Provinces and the Punjab; I know that 
the United Provinces men are paid better than 
the Punjab men, and the Punjab men are graded 
better than we are, even if they are not better 
paid than we are. As a matter of fact, their 
Commissioners are paid better than ours. 

83653. Do you see any reasons, except histori¬ 
cal ones, why they should be paid differently ?— 
No, I do not see any reason. 

83654. Between Regulation and Non-Regula¬ 
tion Provinces ?—I do not know what the differ¬ 
ence between a Regulation and Non-Regulation 
Province is in actual practice. 

33655. Was the scale of pay in the Central 
Provinces at all influenced by the fact that when 
this Government was constituted, living was much 
cheaper in the Central Provinces than in the old 
North-West Provinces?—I do not know at 
all. 

38656. You do not think in either case that the 
cost of living had anything to do with the settle¬ 
ment of salaries ?—No, I do not know. 

33657. With regard to your answer to question 
(111) why do you think that a man who takes 
his leave in India should be penalised at all ? 
Why should he not get the equivalent of each of_ 
his£l00's? You refer to it in the last part of 
your answer, “ the alternative sterling of rupee 
rates”?—That answer does not represent my 
opinion : it is the Chief Commissioner's. 

33658. May I have your individual opinion ?— 
I have not thought of it at all. That was the 
answer the Chief Commissioner told me to give, 
and I put it down. I am afraid I have not 
thought about it. I have never thought of taking 
leave in India myself, so that it has not interested 
me. 

33659. You do not know whether there is any 
strong reason why the Chief Commissioner who 
supports the proposal does not, so far as you know, 
represent any deliberate policy in the matter ?— 
No, I do not think so. 


33660. With regard to your answer to Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service question (6) you recommend 
that nominations should be through a Board, do 
vou not ? How are appointments made now ? 
"How is the nomination conducted at the present 
moment ? Have you a Board of sorts ?—To a 
certain extent, yes. The Commissioners make 
nominations from outside. The Commissioners 
recommend candidates each year, but there is no 
Board of selection on those candidates. 

33661. The Commissioners nominate for a 
certain number of vacancies ?—They nominate a 
certain number of candidates each year, irrespec¬ 
tive of the number of vacancies, and when vacan¬ 
cies have to be filled the Cbief Commissioner 
selects from among those candidates and from 
among the members of the Subordinate Service, 
i.e., Tahsildars. The Commissioners at Pachmarhi 
prepare lists of Tahsildars who are fit for confirma¬ 
tion as Extra Assistant Commissioners; and those 
officers are generally tried first as temporary 
Extra Assistant Commissioners. We generally 
find it necessary to keep employed three or four 
temporary Extra Assistant Commissioners. 

33663. So that the selection for the direct 
appointments is made by the Chief Commissioner 
on the recommendation of the Commissioners ?— 
Yes. 

33668. And for the Chief Commissioner you 
would substitute a Board ?—Yes, that is the pro¬ 
posal. 

33664. You would leave the recommendation 
of the names to the Commissioners, who know 
the local circumstances ?—I cannot give any opi¬ 
nion. I do not know how the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner proposes to deal with it. Perhaps he 
intends the nominations still to come from the 
Commissioners, but I really do not know. 

33665. With regard to your answer to question 
(3) of the Provincial Civil Service questions, 
what educational qualifications are, as a matter 
of fact, accepted in the case of Europeans and 
Eurasians ?—I am afraid I cannot say. I have 
not looked it up. 

33666. It is something less than the B. A. or 
the B.Se. ?—I imagine it might be so, as lower 
educational qualifications are clearly allowed. 

33667. I wanted to know whether it was 
something like the Oxford and Cambridge Local. 
It may be that they do not take Indian Univer¬ 
sity degrees ?—Some of them do. 

33668. I wanted to know why you do not 
accept it in their case ?—I will look it up and find 
out what educational qualifications have been lately 
accepted. 

33669. ( Mr. Madge.) If I have not fully under¬ 

stood the last sentence of your answer to question 
(33) it can only be because I am not familiar with 
the facts. You say : “The two Assistant Com- 
missionerships are, however, not listed as such. 
They have long been merged in the Provincial 
Service as Extra Assistant Commissionerships,” 
and then follow the words, “like two Small 
Cause Court Judgeships which were also listed, 
but were afterwards merged in the cadre of the 
Provincial Service. ” In the latter case the posts 
were transferred to the cadre, but you do not say 
the same thing of the two Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners. Were the cases exactly similar ?—Yes; 
the cadre of the Assistant Commissioners wa@ 
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actually cut down. The posts were absorbed; 
that is to say, when a vacancy arose in the first 
class of Assistant Commissionerships, instead of 
giving promotion to a second-class Assistant Com¬ 
missioner they abolished the post. 

38670. That means that four appointments 
have been removed, practically, from the listed 
appointments, two of Assistant Commissioner- 
ships, and two of Small Cause Court Judgeships ; 
or does it not mean that ?—The Provincial Ser¬ 
vice have equally good appointments included in 
their cadre. It is a very difficult matter alto¬ 
gether. Qne goes on increasing the number of 
Provincial Service appointments, and consequent¬ 
ly increasing the Provincial Service cadre; and 
those two Small Cause Court Judgeships were 
two posts which were included in one of the revi¬ 
sions of the cadre. 

33671. Does that mean that if these four 
appointments had been removed from the Provin¬ 
cial cadre they would have been otherwise com¬ 
pensated ?—Yes, certainly. 

33672. More than compensated?—Yes, more 
than compensated, I should say. 

33673. In answer to question (41) you say: 

“ The Chief Commissioner considers that, 
although the period of eight years may result in 
an officer being as much as 33 years of age before 
he ordinarily receives the pay of a superior post, 
yet this period cannot be reduced since a shorter 
period will not give an officer sufficient experience 
to fit him for the headship of a district or for a 
Sessions Judgeship.” Does that mean, as I un¬ 
derstand, in the earlier portion of everj'.Civilian’s 
career that he derives from the exercise of Exe¬ 
cutive functions valuable general knowledge 
which serves him whether he takes the Executive 
or Judicial side?—I should say that that was 
true. 

33674. You think it undesirable to shorten the 
period of eight years ?—Yes. 

33675. That means that if it were shortened a 
man appointed to the Judicial Service would lose 
general knowledge which is a valuable asset to him 
now ?—I am afraid the subject was not at all 
considered by the Chief Commissioner with a 
view to Judicial appointments. Part of the 
eight years’ service need not be wholly Executive. 
A junior Civilian may be, during his first eight 
years, a Subordinate Judge or a District Judge 
before he becomes a Sessions Judge. In either 
case he has got eight years’ training under the 
system recommended, Executive for Executive, 
and purely Judicial for Judicial. 

33676. All the same, during that period he 
would, with a maturer mind, acquire experience 
which would be afterwards valuable, would he 
not ?—All experience is valuable, I take it. 

33677. But some people hold that the Judicial 
frame of mind is rather different from the Execu¬ 
tive frame of mind. I am not a holder of that 
opinion myself, but I should like your views upon 
it. You have already said you would not shorten 
the period whether a man is changed about from 
a Judicial to an Executive office or not. If up to 
eight years he has some experience of Executive 
office, be is gaining,with a maturer mind, experi¬ 
ence which would be valuable to him whatever his 
future career might be ?—-I think so. 


83678. In answer to question (84) you say : 

“ A scheme is now in course of submission for the 
complete reorganisation of the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment.” What is your own opinion on this point ? 
It is really a question as to the stage at which 
bifurcation should take place. Some have held 
that the final revision should not take place 
until the man is confirmed in the office of 
Sessions Judgeship. Are you inclined to that 
opinion, at all ?—I should he inclined to put men 
into the Judicial Department somewhat earlier 
than that. 

33679. I see you have referred to a method by 
which Judicial experience may be gained by 
Executive officers even in the earlier portion of 
their career ?—Yes. 

38680. You do not think that bifurcation 
should be delayed until a man is confirmed in the 
office of Sessions Judgeship ?—I should not think 
you need delay it as long as that. 

33681. As regards recruiting the Sessions 
Judgeships from the Bar, have you any very 
definite opinion on the point ?—No. 

33682. You have considered it, I suppose?— 
Not very carefully. 

33683. Would you tell us whether you think it 
would be advisable or not ?—I should prefer not 
to say anything at all. 

33684. Still, you can hardly help saying that a 
barrister appointed straight to a Judgeship would 
want the valuable general experience which an 
Executive officer gains from mixing among the 
people ?—Yes. 

33685. You say ; " The Executive Branch of 
the Service exercises magisterial functions. 
Junior members of the Judicial branch are also 
sometimes given magisterial work in order to 
train them for Sessions Judgeships.” And then 
in the next sentence you say : “ Civil cases in all 
stages are tried almost exclusively by Judicial 
officers who have no Executive functions.” 
Is there any way by which both classes of 
officers by interchanges of office- in the earlier 
portion of their career might make up for the want 
of the kind of experience necessary either on the 
Executive or on the Judicial side ?—I am afraid I 
have not thought that out carefully enough to 
give any opinion upon it. 

33686. May I ask you, if you think such a 
thing were possible, whether there would not be a* 
re-duplication of office, with the result of increased 
expenditure ?—The position is this -. you want to 
interchange junior men. Executive and Judicial, 
now and then. 

33687. You say that the Judicial officers have 
no Executive functions, but you say in a previous 
place that “ the Executive Branch of the Service 
exercises magisterial functions. Junior members 
of the Judicial branch are also sometimes given 
magisterial work.” My point is this. Is it 
possible during the first eight years of a Civiiian’s 
career so to arrange that both officers who are to 
be Judicial in future, and officers who are to 
remain purely Executive in future, may acquire 
experience of both, and acquire it without duplica¬ 
tion of office and leading to much expenditure ?— 
I daresay it could be done. I should have to 
think that out a bit more before I could give a 
definite opinion. 

E 2 
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33688. In answer to question (94) you say that 
the term “ Non-Begulation ” is now practically 
meaningless. Does that mean that in this Pro¬ 
vince the Administration has so conformed to 
scientific rule as it prevails in a Regulation Pro- 
vince^ that the distinction has disappeared, or that 
it has never existed ?—I do not think any practi¬ 
cal distinction in methods of Administration now 
exists. 

33689. I do not know how it is here, but you 
must be aware that in some Provinces the Govern¬ 
ment of India in cpnsultation with Local Govern¬ 
ments issues Regulations on certain points which 
apply exclusively to Non-Regulation Provinces. 
Have you any such order relating to this Pro¬ 
vince ? If I mention one perhaps you will under¬ 
stand. In dealing with primitive races it is 
thought unadvisable to introduce a complicated 
system of procedure. Not only is the procedure 
laid down in some Provinces, but the trying 
officer is authorised to allow legal advice in some 
cases. Have you no such orders here ?—No, I think 
not. I cannot remember any. There are Scheduled 
Districts to which certain laws do not apply, but 
I am not aware that they have any special laws 
or rules for them. 

33690. Then there are scheduled districts which 
differentiate them from other districts. Is that 
done because the people are more primitive ?—I 
think so. 

33691. [Mr. Fisher.) Would there be any 
great objection to assimilating the official nomen¬ 
clature of Regulation and Non-Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces ?—I do not think so. 

33692. None whatever ?-—None whatever, that 
I can think of. 

33693. I notice that you refer to a scheme of 
reorganising the Judicial Department which is 
tinder consideration. Am I right in assuming 
that if that scheme is carried out the block in pro¬ 
motion will dissolve ?—No. It will partly 
dissolve if the Executive grading proposed is 
adopted ,• but it will not absolutely dissolve, 
most certainly not. That block is going to be 
with us for some time yet, even with our proposals 
for better grading. 

33694. But if your proposals for better grading 
are carried out, and if this scheme for Judicial 
reorganisation is carried out, will those two 
measures be sufficient ?—No, there will still be a 
block. 

33695. What else will be required to remove 
it ?—I should say a time-scale. 

38696. Those three measures in comhinatlon 
would remove it ?—You cannot very well have 
them in combination. I think a time-scale is the 
only way of removing the block, except very 
radically altered grading, much more than any¬ 
thing which has been proposed. We cannot 
expect an excessively favourable grading to be 
rtitroduced merely to relieve a temporary block, 
otherwise, when that block does disappear we shall 
have much too favourable a grading. 

33697. With, regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service, do you recruit men into the Provincial 
Service just after they have taken their University 
course, or is there generally an interval ?—I think 
there is generally an interval. 

33698. Does that operate hardly upon the 
poorer University student ?—I do not think so. 


A University degree does not give a right to 
employment in Government. 

33699. Ho, exactly. But you prefer to get 
them at an age later than the age at which they 
normally take their M.A. ?—No, I do not think 
that there is any marked preference for the older 
men. It happens that there are generally more 
candidates for employment than vacancies. 
A man-’s name may be on the list for three or four 
years before there is a vacancy for him. If he is 
recommended four years in succession he is pro¬ 
bably a man whose claims may be worth consi¬ 
deration j and so it may happen that we may get 
them in somewhat older than the ordinary 
University degree age. I do not, however, think 
that there is any principle favoured by which 
somewhat older men are preferred. 

33700. There are no particular steps taken to 
recruit from the ablest young men at the Univer¬ 
sities ?—If you mean writing to the University, 
or looking through the list, I should say no. 

33701. In answer to question (93) you speak 
about the dissatisfaction with the rates of pay, 
and you say it relates to the grading of both the 
higher and lower posts, and to the pay of the 
higher posts. Is there any dissatisfaction with 
the pay of the lower posts?—No, I do not think 
there is dissatisfaction with the pay. Rs. 900 or 
Rs. 700 is what is given in most Provinces. We 
should like them graded better. Rs. 900 for 
first-class Assistant Commissioners, and Rs. 700 
for second-class Assistant Commissioners is not 
considered to be unreasonable. 

33702. [Mr. Sly.) One of the grounds upon 
which this block of promotion is said to have 
been caused in the Central Provinces is over- 
recruitment. In order that this may be properly 
diagnosed, can you furnish us with a statement 
showing for the past twenty years the theoretical 
rate of recruitment which should have been in 
force compared with actual recruitments ?—I 
will put it in. 

33703. Coming to the alleged grievance about 
the listing of three posts in Berar, recruitment 
from 1886 to 1893 was regulated on the basis of 
five-sixths of superior posts, was it not?—I 
believe it was. 

33704. As far as the listing of posts in Berar 
is concerned those men can have no grievance 
whatever?—I do not think they can have any 
grievance. 

33705. The recruitment was altered in 1903, 
I think ?—It would be 1904, but the Civilians 
would not join until a year later. The indent for 
recruits goes in in January, and Berar was amal¬ 
gamated with us in October or November, any¬ 
how, some time in the autumn. The indent would 
go in in January 1904 ; and the recruits asked for 
would come out iii November 1905. 

33706. So far as recruitment is concerned, 
between 1893 and 1905 those recruits can have 
no grievance with regard to the listing of posts 
in Berar ?—No grievance on the ground that they 
were recruited for the Berar posts: I concede 
that much. 
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33707. What other grievance may they 
have ?—They have the grievance that they were 
over-tecruited for the Central Provinces cadre, 
and they were recruited for that cadre much too 
^ rapidly. Some compensation seems due to them. 
This compensation was, by a stroke of luck really, 
partly given to them by the amalgamation of 
Berar, and then it was taken away j so that they 
have again got the grievance of over-recruitment in 
that period as strong as ever. 

33708. But they have no grievance with regard 
to the special recruitment to the Berar listed 
posts ?—No. 

33709. Then the only Civilians who have any 
real complaint against the listing of the three 
Berar posts are the Civilians from 1905 to 1910 ? 
—Those, I think, are the only Civilians who can 
have a grievance on the ground that they were 
recruited for those posts. 

33710, So long as the posts are held by the 
three officers in the Berar Commission, they can 
have no grievance in that respect ?—No, I do not 
think they can, until those members disappear, 
unless officiating leave vacancies are also to be 
given to the Provincial Civil Service. In that 
case they will have a grievance. 

33711. Or unless one of '^he three specified 
officers should disappear from the Service ?—Before 
the junior Civilians rose to a superior post, 
yes, or if one or more of them disappeared very 
soon. 

33712. This grievance practically amounts to 
the fact that officers recruited between 1905 and 
1910 should fill any vacancies which occur in 
those listed posts until they themselves have 
reached a superior post ?—Yes, 

83713. That is the total extent of the griev¬ 
ance on that score ?—It may go a little further 
back than 1910 : I am not sure it does not go to 
1912. 

33714. When were these posts listed ?—I am 
not quite certain, but I think they were listed in 
the middle of 1912, or 1911, 

33715. The grievance will exist so long as the 
officers are recruited to fill those posts, whatever 
the year may be ?—Yes. 

33716. With regard to the Civil Service cadre, 
I find that there are three posts of Judicial 
Commissioners included in the Civil Service 
cadre ?—Yes. 

38717, Have those three posts been filled by 
Civilians ?—At the present moment two of them 
are filled by Indian Civil Service men, and one is 
filled by a non-Civil Service man. 

83718. Can you tell us if there are any orders 
as to whether any one or more of those posts shall 
be recruited from outside the Indian Civil 
Service?—No, there are no orders. 

33719, Can you tell us why one of those posts 
has, as a matter of fact, been filled from outside 
the ranks of the Civil Service ?—Y"es. When 
one fell vacant it was considered that there was 
no Indian Civil Service officer suitable for being 
put into it. The Indian Civil Service Sessions 
Judges were very junior, and Mr. Stanyon, who 
had had long experience as a Divisional Judge, 
was put in with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. I might mention, also, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India stated their definite opinion to the 
Secretary of State that the second Additional 


Judicial Commissionership should not be listed 
as open to the Provincial Civil Service, and the 
Secretary of State accepted that recommendation. 
That was mentioned when Mr. Stanyon was 
recommended for confirmation ; but it was pointed 
out that there was nobody else to put in, and 
as he was thoroughly suitable for the post, he was 
put in. 

33720. I do not understand that Mr. Stanyon 
was ap25ointed from the Provincial Service to hold 
that post ?—No, but a listed post, whether filled 
from outside or from the Provincial Service, is 
still a listed }iost. The Government of India 
actually used the words, “ should not be listed as 
open to the Provincial Service.'' 

33721. That post has never been held by a 
Civilian, I believe, since its creation ?—I think 
it has. I think Mr. Ismay, Mr. Drake-Brockman 
and Mr. Batten were the three Judicial Commis¬ 
sioners at first. 

33722. Is it not In the interests of the Civil 
Service cadre that the Government should make 
up its mind, one w'ay or the other, either by 
excluding the superior post from the Service, or 
else by filling it from the Service provided there 
is a competent officer ? At present the Indian 
Civil Service is being recruited on the strength of 
one high Judicial post, which the Civil Service 
does not get ?—Does not get at present. The 
Civil Service has the first claim to it, in case it 
should fall vacant again. 

33723. In answer to question (29) yop mention 
one officer who was recruited in the Central 
Provinces outside the Indian Civil Service. 
When was that officer recruited ?—In 19U2. 

33724, Can you tell us why he was recruited ? 
—There was a vacancy in the ranks of the Com¬ 
mission. The sanctioned strength at the time was 
73, and the actual strength was 72. I think 
those are the figures. Anyhow, it was specially 
stated, when the Secretary of State's sanction was 
applied for, that there was a vacancy in the ranks 
of the Commission. 

83725. At that time, there was no over-recruit¬ 
ment for the service, in fact it was short ?— 
The service was short, but recruitment had been 
at too rapid a rate in order to fill up the shortage. 

33726. With regard to the proposals made by 
the Chief Commissioner for a time-scale, the actual 
time-scale, so far as I have been able to compare 
it, is the same as that in force in the Political 
Department, is it not ?—Yes, as regards substan¬ 
tive pay. 

33727. But there are certain changes which 
the Chief Commissioner proposes in regard to 
the conditions under which the time-scale is 
granted in the Political Department. YoU say 
in paragraph 3 of your answer to question 
(102) : “ The Chief Commissioner is, therefore, 
in favour of imposing a limit to the pay that may 
be granted to an officer who is not actually 
holding a superior appointment....The Chief Com¬ 
missioner is, however, of opinion that the limit of 
Rs. 1,250 adopted for officers of the Political 
Department is too low,...and would therefore pro¬ 
pose Rs. 1,400 as the limit beyond which an 
officer may not draw pay unless actually holding 
a superior post "?—Yes. 

33728. Can you tell us why it is considered 
necessary to raise that limit ?—Rs. 1,250 must 
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be too low. It is not high enough to obviate 
the effects of blocks in promotion. I take it 
that the primary object of a time-scale is to get an 
even flow of promotionj and to get rid of blocks. 
Stillj under the Chief Commissioner's proposal 
there is a possibility of a block, but it is not likely 
to be so serious. The Political Department says 
Rs. 1,250 and the Chief Commissioner says 
Rs. 1,400. 

33729. The object of the increase is to pi-event a 
block below Rs. 1,400 ?—Yes. 

33730. With regard to the second condition, 
what is called the “ qualification ” stage, it is 
proposed to increase the limit in force in the 
Political Department of Rs, . 800 to Rs. 950. 
What is the reason for that ?—Rs. 950 is the 
Political time-scale rate for a man in his eighth 
year of service. I suppose the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner thinks a man might be allowed to serve as 
long as seven completed years, and not six com¬ 
pleted years, as in the Political Department, be¬ 
fore being definitely stopped, if it is necessary to 
stop him. 

33731. That is, instead of deciding in the 
Political Department in the sixth year of service 
whether an officer is qualified for a superior post, 
the Chief Commissioner proposes he shall wait 
until he has completed eight years^ service before 
promotion ?—Yes. 

33732. Then there is another condition pro¬ 
posed, that at; a certain stage of the service 
there should be a line drawn between Deputy 
Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners capable 
of holding charge of a heavy district, and 
Deputy Commissioners capable of holding 
charge of light districts. If such a differentia¬ 
tion were possible, is it suggested that Nagpur and 
Jubbulpur should be the only two criteria as to 
what is a heavy charge ?—I think so. I think 
you would take a man and say you were going to 
put him into Nagpur, and if he were considered 
unfit he would have his promotion limited. 

33733. That would be a very difficult thing to 
judge, would it not ?—It would. 

33734. Then the Chief Commissioner proposes 
that certain existing special and local allowances 
should be retained in order that the suitability of 
the time-scale may be considered. Can you give 
us a list of the special and local allowances ?—I 
have it with me, and put it in :— 

list of Local Allowances payable to officers of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

Rs. 

Chief Secretary . . 450 

Second Secretary . - 200 

Third Secratai'y . . 150 

Under Secretaries . . 100 Subject to a maximum of 

Es. 1,000 per mensem. 

Commissioner of Settle¬ 
ments . - . 250 

Commissioner of Excise , 250 Subject to a maximum limit 

of Rs. 2,250, but Mr. 
Mayne held the post 
without any limitation 
in respect of his total 
emoluments. 

Inspector-General of 

Police . . • 450 Subject to a maximum of 

Es. 2,600. 

Director of Agriculture . 150 


Es. 

Eegistrar, Co-operative 

Credit Societies . . 150 Subject to a maximum of 

Es. 2,000 per mensem. 

Settlement OflSeers . 150 

Political Agent, Cbhat- 

tisgarh Feudatories ,250 (Paid from Feudatory States 

resources.) 

Eegistrar, Judicial Com- , 

missioner’s Court . 100 

Sub-Divisional Officers 
of Ellichpur, Kham- 
gaon and Basim . 100 each. 

Note. —The special allowances are not fixed, and are 
given from time to time to officers on deputation for special 
work. They do not exceed one-fifth of salary and are not 
infrequently less. 

33735. There is a question about the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service which I should like to 
ask you. We have already dealt with the ques¬ 
tion of listing the posts in the Rerar Commission. 

I should like to ask you why in 1902 a special 
low grade of Rs. 200 was introduced into the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I cannot say. I do 
not know why it was introduced. I shall have 
to look that up. 

33736. It is not in force in any other Province, 
is it ?—No ; I believe not. I have seen all the 
papers, but I do not remember to have seen any 
reason stated. ^ 

33737. The Chief Commissioner now proposes 
that that limit should be raised to Rs. 250 ?— 
Yes. 

33738. The time-scale starts at Rs, 260 ?—i 
Yes. 

33739. It is proposed th'at the time-scale should 
start at Rs. 250, and, as far as I can gather, if 
the graded system is retained, the proposed grad¬ 
ing which he suggests would start at Rs. 300. 
What is the reason for that difference ?—Does he 
propose that it shall start at Rs. 300 ? 

33740. I think so ; in answer to question (23) of 
the Provincial Civil Service series ?—That is for 
the Judicial Branch, is it not r 

33741. Yes, for the Judicial Branch. Let me 
put my question in another way. If the time- 
scale is not accepted, would the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner recommend that the grades of the 
Provincial Executive Service should start at least 
at Rs. 250 ?—Yes. 

33742. [Mr. Macdonald.) You recommend the 
Commission to favour more uniformity in pay be¬ 
tween Province and Province, and you have sug¬ 
gested only one consideration which may break 
that uniformity, namely, the cost of living. Are 
there any other considerations of the same charac¬ 
ter which you would bring before us?—There 
might be, climate. I suppose Lower Bengal is 
unpopular on account of its climate, at any rate, I 
am given to understand so. 

33743. What do you say to a different system of 
grading, a system under which there are more 
good posts at the top in one Province than in 
another ? Ought that to affect pay ?—It would 
work out, I think, in the same way; but at the 
same time it would be simpler to make the diffei:- 
ence in the rates of pay, if you are going to make 
any difference. 

33744. You would admit, would you not, that 
if there were more prizes at the top in one Pro¬ 
vince than in another, the Province with the larger 
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number of prizes might very properly ask its offi¬ 
cers who are waiting for those prizes to accept 
lower pay. Would you agree with that argu¬ 
ment ?—No, I do not think I would. I have not 
recommended that the differentiation should be 
made by making the number of higher paid posts 
greater. 

33745. We have had evidence upon that point, 
and T should like your opinion upon it for my 
guidance. Suppose it were shown that the Commis¬ 
sioners in Presidency A had got more pay than the 
Commissioners in Presidency B, would you a,gree , 
that that was a reason why the more subordinate 
officers in Presidency A should accept a lower pay 
than the officers in a similar grade in Presidency 
B ?-^No, I do not think I would. 

33746. In answer to question (104) you say 
that the Chief Commissioner whilst aware of 
certain disadvantages in the promotion of Provin¬ 
cial men at a comparatively late age into Indian 
Civil Service posts, nevertheless thinks that they 
must be tested. Do you know if he has considered 
or, failing that, if you yourself have considered, 
how long it is necessary to test a man for the 
Provincial Service before you discover that he has 
qualities which justify you in placing him in 
higher Service ?—No, I do not know if the Chief 
Commissioner has considered that or not. 

33747. You know that it has been brought 
before us very strongly that if you keep a man in the 
Provincial Civil Service for a certain length of' 
time he gets into a sort of subordinate frame of 
mind, and that when you promote him when he 
gets into that frame of mind he has not that elasti¬ 
city and self-reliance and power over himself to 
make a really efficient officer in the higher grade ? 
—I have heard that. 

33748. That is the argument which has been 
brought before us. Then, in order to counteract 
that, we have been told that promotions must be 
made at a very much earlier period. From your 
own experience of the Provincial Civil Service, could 
you set a limit upon what you would call the eco¬ 
nomic period for employing a man in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, assuming that you mean to 
employ him in a listed post, or in the Indian Civil 
Service itself ?—No, I should find it difficult to 
fix any definite period. 

33749. Let me give you a figure, eight years ? — 
Eight years, 1 think, would be long enough. 

33750. Would you be a little more definite and 
say that over eight years would be too long ?—I 
am inclined to think so. 

33751. In other words, if a man does not show 
exceptional capacity in the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice within eight years, you would assume that he 
is not going to show special capacity at all ?—I 
think that that would be a fair conclusion. 

33752. Referring to the answer to question (2) 
of the Provincial Civil Service series, sub-section 
8 , under the heading of “ Educational qualifica¬ 
tions,” I see in your Rules for admission into the 
Provincial Civil Service, there is a_ distinction 
made between a European or a Eurasian, on the 
one hand, and other candidates for the Provincial 
Civil Service on the other hand. Could you tell 
me why that distinction is made ?—I do not 
know. 

33753. You do not know why the Eurasian is 
class^ with the European ?—No, I do not. 


33754. You do not know why he should be 
excluded, apparently, if this rule is put into opera¬ 
tion, from having the same educational qualifica¬ 
tion as the Hindu ?—No, I do not. 

33755. Could you tell me, generally, in the 
final nomination which takes place, whether any 
definite attempt is made to give preference to one 
community or one section of communities over 
others ?—I do not think so. I believe they aim 
at having all the chief communities represented ; 
but I do not think any attempt is made to prefer 
any particular community. 

33756. When they are represented do you try 
simply to select them and get them there, or 
do you try to have a ratio between their strength 
in the Service and their strength outside ?—I 
do not think any ratio is kept in view, 

38757. I see you have given us a table show¬ 
ing how the 148 Provincial are made up so 
far as community representation is concerned. Is 
there any reason why those proportions should be 
there ? I am referring to paragraph 8 ?—They are 
not proportions ; they are actual numbers. 

33758. They are actual numbers, but they are 
also proportions. It does not matter how you put 
it really. Is there any reason why those numbers 
should oecuj^ to each other the ratio that they 
do ?—I really do not know if there is any reason 
or not. 

33759. Let us take the Anglo-Indians. There 
are 16 of them. Does that represent educational 
qualifications, or does it represent population 
outside, or does it signify the idea that the Gov¬ 
ernment has of the relative importance of that 
community in the whole of the Central Provinces, 
or is it purely an accident ?—I can say nothing 
about the Government's idea of the relative 
importance of the various classes, but it is certainly 
higher than purely population would necessitate. 
If appointments were made on the basis of popula¬ 
tion, then the Anglo-Indians have got too many 
appointments, 

33760. Supposing you made it on a basis of 
educated population ?—I am afraid I have not 
looked into that. 

33761. [Mr. Chaubal.) With regard to the 
comparison of the charges in this Presidency, with 
the charges in other Provinces, have you tried to 
compare the heaviness of the charge as regards 
population and area in the different Provinces ?— 
No, I have not. 

33762. The charge which you say is heavy, so 
far as the Central Provinces is concerned, may be 
different in population and area, and after all not 
so heavy, as compared with the United Provinces 
and the Punjab or other provinces ?—It is possible, 
I have not looked into it. 

33763. I simply want to know whether there 
was any difference between the two. You pointed 
to circumstances which made the distinction very 
marked between Province and Province. I wanted 
to know whether it would make a difference 
if area or the population of the charge were 
considered ?—I have not looked into it. 

33764. I wish to understand something more 
about the Judicial Provincial Service, The 
District Judges do entirely civil work, do they 
not ?—Yes. 

33765. There are fifteen posts at between 
Rs. 500 and Rs, 800 ?—They do entirely civil 
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work in the ordinary way. Some of them are 
Additional Sessions Judges also. 

33766. As members of the Provincial Judicial 
Service, their ordinary duties consist of purely 
civil work ?—Yes. 

33767. What are the duties of the 34 Subor¬ 
dinate Judges on Rs. 300 and Rs. 400 ?—The same, 
with a difference of jurisdiction. 

33768. I suppose the District Judges have 
larger pecuniary jurisdiction ?—They have un¬ 
limited pecuniary jurisdiction. 

33769. And the Subordinate Judges?—Their- 
pecuniary jurisdiction is limited. 

33770. Can you tell me what the jurisdiction of 
the Subordinate Judges in this Province is ?— 
Rs. 10,000. 

33771. And the Munsifs ?—Rs. 1,000. 

33772. Have the District Judges or the Subor¬ 
dinate Judges any appellate jurisdiction over the 
Munsifs?—The District Judge has appellate 
jurisdiction. All appeals from Munsifs go to 
the District Judge, and all appeals up to Rs. 1,000 
from the Subordinate Judges go to the District 
Judge. 

33773. Then am I right in supposing that the 
Provincial Judicial Service begins with the 
Subordinate Judges only ? Or are fhe Munsifs in 
the Provincial Civil Service also ?—No, they are in 
the Subordinate Service here. 

33774. Have the Munsifs any legal training? 
—Yes, I think a great many of them have. 

33775. Are they required to be graduates in 
law ?—Yes, I think so. 

33776. They are either LL.B.^s or B.A.'’s ?— 
It appears that they have to be. 

33777. I suppose the Subordinate Judges are 
recruited mainly from the Munsifs, or are they 
recruited directly ?—They are recruited entirely 
from the Munsifs. 

33778. Those who are called Subordinate 
Judges are a higher grade of the Munsifs ?— 
You might put it in that way, or say that the 
Munsifs are a lower grade of the Subordinate 
Judges. 

33779. How long would it take for a man to 
rise from Rs. 150 to the last grade of the Subor¬ 
dinate Judges ?—I am sorry to say that I have 
not worked that out. It would be difficult to 
work out, because the cadre has been increased so 
much lately. We have not sufficient experience 
to say how long it would take. 

33780. I wanted to know how the prospects of 
the Provincial Judicial Service in this Province 
compare with other Provincial Judicial Services, 
and I wanted to know whether there was equal 
distribution of promotion and whether the promo¬ 
tion was even. Therefore, if you could have 
told us how long it took for a man to rise from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 250, and from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500, 
and from Rs. 500 to Rs. 800, it would have been 
useful?—I cannot say. 

33781, Can you say in the executive line, the 
Extra Assistant Commissioners’ line, how long it 
takes for a man to rise from Rs. 200 to Rs. 800; or 
is there the same difficulty with you in that 
matter too ?—There is the same difficulty too. 

33782. (Sir Murray Hammich.) I suppose 
your selections from the Munsifs to the Subor¬ 
dinate Judges is entirely by merit, and not 
by seniority ?—I think so, but I am not certain. 


33783. A Munsif at the top of the list would not 
automatically become a Subordinate Judge unless 
he showed some capacity ? —No, I do not think so. 

33784. Can you tell me what proportion of 
appointments in your Provincial Service have been 
recruited from the Subordinate Service ? I want 
to know how many appointments in the Provin¬ 
cial Service have been made by recruitment from 
the Subordinate Service in comparison with the 
men who are directly appointed ?—It is given in 
answer to question (4) of the Provincial Civil 
Sei'vioe questions. 

33785. That gives it over a series of' years. 
The figures from 1906 to 1912 seem to show that 
in the Executive Service only ten appointments 
were made direct; while something like 44^r 45 
appointments were made by promotion. Would 
most of those promoted officers who come from 
other Services have started on appointments of 
Rs. 50 or below ?—Not below Rs. 50, some of 
them might. 

33786. Most of these men were Tahsildars ?— 
Yes. 

33787. Tahsildars are recruited entirely from 
the clerical service, I suppose ?—No. The policy 
is very much against that now. 

33788. How do you recruit your Tahsildars ?— 
There is nomination for Naib Tahsildars. 

33789. A Naib TahsihM’is a Deputy Tahsil- 
dar on Rs. 100 a month, is he not?—Rs. 60 
to Rs. 100. 

33790. May I take it that most of these 45 
men are men who have never been below a Naib 
Tahsildar ?—I should have to verify that. I 
could not state that authoritatively. 

33791. How are your Naib Tahsildars ap¬ 
pointed ? Are they mostly by direct appoint¬ 
ment ?—They are taken from outside. 

33792. They are not taken from the clerks in 
Deputy Commissioners’ offices ?—Not often. 

33793. Does a clerk in a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s office look forward to any higher appoint¬ 
ment than that of the Collector's head clerk ?__ 

He might rise to be Superintendent of fhe 
District Office. He can get an appointment in 
the Commissioner’s office, and ultimately in the 
higher posts of the Secretariat. 

33794. As a rule he would not be taken into 
the executive line of the Naib Tahsildars or Tahsil¬ 
dars ?—No. 

33795. So that we may take it that most of 
your Provincial men do not begin life as clerks?-— 
I would not say that, quite, because formerly 
there was a great deal more recruitment to the 
executive line from the clerical line, and a good 
many men may have been clerks in the earlier 
part of their service. 

33796. As regards your Assistant Collectors, 
an Assistant Collector is posted to the Central 
Provinces when he arrives: how long does he 
generally stay in Nagpur itself ?—It may be 
only a few days. He may go straight from 
Bombay to his district. 

33797. There is no system by which you keep 
a man in Nagpur a month or six weeks ?—No, 
there is no such system. 

33798. He goes straight to his District ?—■ 
Yes. 

33799. His pay on arrival is Rs. 400 a 
month ?—Yes. 
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33800. Have you any system here by which 
you advance him money for immediate expenses 
for the purchase of tents or horses ?—No, I do 
not think so. 

33801. He has to find his own tents, has he ?— 
No. 

33802. He is provided by the Government? — 
Yes, the Government supplies his tents. 

33803. He has to supply the horse for him¬ 
self ?—Yes. 

33804. Does he take a bungalow when he gets 
to his district, or does he live with the Deputy 
Commissioner?—! think the Junior men gene¬ 
rally find someone to stay with. They do not 
often have to go into bungalows by themselves. 
As a matter of fact there is very seldom a bunga¬ 
low for them. 

33805. I suppose that Is only a temporary ar¬ 
rangement. He will have sooner or later to set 
up an establishment of his own ?—He sets up an 
establishment of his own, but he may share a 
bungalow during a good deal of his earlier service 
if he is lucky. 

33806. I am trying to arrive at the kind of 
expense entailed on an Assistant Collector. Is 
it possible in most districts up-country in the 
Central Provinces to hire furniture, or has he to 
buy it ?—He generally does with extremely little- 
The amount he generally uses can generally be 
got locally. 

83807.'And what he wants in the shape of 
furniture is for his camp and tents, and so on ?— 
Yes. 

33808. Practically the only expenditure he has 
to go in for is his horse, and in some places he 
has probably to buy a trap ?—Yes. And I daresay 
he would furnish his bungalow better if hie pay 
were better. 

33809. He has no method of getting an ad¬ 
vance from Government, has he ?—I understand 
from Mr. Standen that he generally gets an ad¬ 
vance. 

33810. From your experience, do you think the 
financial condition of the Assistant Collector 
when he arrives is sufficiently good to enable 
him to get on for the first four or five years of 
his service without running into debt ?—Yes, if 
he is careful; and if he does not get married. 

33811. Do many of them arrive married?— 
Very few. 

33812. You think that if he is a bachelor there 
is no reason why for the first four or five years of 
his service he should be in debt ?—He must be 
very careful. 

33813. If he does not arrive with money in 
pocket, he has to borrow, probably, to buy his 
horse to begin with, if that is a necessity ?—Yes. 

33814. We have been told that one of the ways 
of making the Service distinctly more popular at 
home as regards recruitment would be to increase 
the Assistant Collector's pay on arrival. We have 
been hearing a good deal of evidence as to what 
pay is given in mercantile oflices in various places, 
and some witnesses have told us distinctly that it 
would be a great advantage as regards making 
the Service more popular in England if Assistant 
Collectors were given Rs. 500 instead of Rs. 400 
to begin with. Do you agree with that view?— 
Yes, I think I would fix the initial pay at Rs. 500, 


83815. I think you said In reply to one of the 
members, that you thought no reorganisation of 
the Service as regards making the cadre better 
would give satisfaction so far as the block which 
now exists is concerned ; but I suppose you would 
agree that if the cadre strength of the Service here 
in the Central Provinces were re-arranged accord¬ 
ing to the principle laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the whole Province, and was 
not interfered with, as it has been In the past, 
by this irregular recruitment, and by irregular 
listing of appointments, the probability is that you 
would eventually get a satisfactory Service which 
would give satisfaction to the junior members of 
the Service ?—You must also improve the grading. 
It is not sufficient merely to arrange your recruit¬ 
ment so that the number of men on duty at any 
given year of service would be exactly equal to 
what it should be under the actuarial tables. 
Even that would not give satisfaction so long as 
the present grading remains. 

33816. In answer to another member of the 
Commission, I think you said you saw no reason 
why a greater proportion of prizes at the top of 
the Service should affect the consideration of the 
pay which should be given to the more junior 
appointments; but surely that very principle Is 
taken in assigning the pay to the Judicial part of 
the Service. In the Chief Commissioner's pro¬ 
posals you have three appointments at the top of 
your Additional Sessions Judgeships, one carrying 
Rs. 2,750, and two carrying Rs. 2,500, while the top 
of your Deputy Commissioner only carries Rs. 2,250. 

I suppose the reason for those higher appoint¬ 
ments in the Judicial Service is because they have 
not these Commissionerships to look forward to, or 
the Chief Commissionership or the appointments 
at the top of the Secretariat which fall to the lot, 
as a rule, of Executive officers ?—That may be a 
reason ; but I would point out that it is proposed 
to have twelve Divisional Judges, and three Judicial 
Commissionerships open to them; it is proposed to 
have twenty-eight Deputy Commissioners, and they 
have only got five Commissionerships open to them; 
and it is also proposed that the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioners shall be paid higher than the Commis¬ 
sioners are at present. So that it is not true of 
these Provinces to say that Judicial men have not 
got a fair share of prize posts. 

33817. You would take into consideration the 
heaviness of the charges in allotting your pay ?— 
No, I do not think I would. The men would 
have to take the rough with the smooth. 

33818. The Deputy Commissioner in charge of 
a very heavy district ought to be paid exactly the 
same as a man in charge of a small district : is 
that what you mean ?—I would give a local 
allowance for some of the expensive charges. 

33819. You would not allow for the heaviness 
of the charge ?—No, I do not think so. 

33820. You would do that all through India. 
You would not make any difference if you found 
the average area and population of a Collector's 
charge in some Provinces were very much higher 
than in others. You would not allow that 
considei-ation to come into your calculations in 
calculating the pay of the Deputy Commissioners 
in those two Provinces ?—No, I do not think so. 
The way I should tackle that question would be 
to reduce the size of the heavy charges. 
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33821. Have you held charge of a district for 
any length o£ time ?—For a little less than 2^ 
years. 

33822. As a general question do you think that 
it is advisable or necessary that a Civilian should 
specialise in certain subjects now more than he 
used to on the ground that these subjects are 
coming into prominence ? For instance, it has 
been suggested to us that Civilians should go 
through a course of Agriculture when they arrive ; 
that they should take the course of reading in 
Local Self-Government at home ; and one witness 
suggested that they should take a course in 
Sanitation. Do you think it advisable that 
Collectors should specialise in these subjects; 
or that it should be rather the other way, that 
there are so many subjects which a Collector now 
has to know about that it is perfectly impossible 
for him to be anything more than the general 
administrator of the experts who advise him ?— 
I am inclined to think it would be a good thing if 
Collectors had a special knowledge of certain 
branches of their work, but I do not see how it 
could be arranged. Life is too short. They 
simply have no time in which to do it. They 
could only get a smattering of knowlege, and that 
would not be of any good at all. 

33823. You would not suggest in the training 
of Assistant Collectors any courses of this special 
character as regards, say, Agriculture and Sanita¬ 
tion ?—No, I do not think I would. 

33824. The laying out of towns has been men¬ 
tioned as one of the subjects an Assistant Collec¬ 
tor should study ?—I would not recommend that.v 

33825. {Mr. I'hahur.) In answer to question 
(35) you say : “ During the last five years the 

listed posts have always been filled by members 
of the Provincial Civil Service.” Is it not a fact 
that only two posts are held by them ?—No, all 
three. 

33826. Who are the three members of the 
Provincial Civil Service who hold those posts ?— 
Mr. Chitnavis. 

33827. Is he a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service ?:—Not strictly, but for the purpose of 
holding a listed post. I admit one is held by a 
Statutory Civilian. The orders are that until 
Statutory Civilians disappear they are to be 
counted against listed posts. 

33828. That may be •, but as a matter of fact, 
there are only two posts which are held by 
members of the Provincial Civil Service. That 
is a fact, is it not ?—Yes, that is a fact. 

33829. With regard to the question of two 
Assistant Commlssionerships and Small Cause 
Court Judgeships having been absorbed, is it not 
now a fact that the two Small Cause Court 
Judgeships are no longer posts which are ordinarily 
held by members of the Indian Civil Service ?— 
They are not held by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

33830. Formerly they were, and now they 
fere not posts for which Indian members of the 
Civil Service are recruited ?—That is so. The 
recruitment now is based entirely upon Statutory 
posts. 

33831. My point is that at present these posts 
cannot be called listed posts ?—I do not under¬ 
stand the point. 


33832. The point is this. In your answer you 
say : “ Excluding posts which have been merged 

in the cadre of the Provincial Service, there are 
now six listed posts, viz., 3 in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and 3 in Berar, but the three Berar posts 
are not to be filled by non-members of the Com¬ 
mission until the disappearance of Messrs. 
Rustomji, Muin-ud-din, and Jatar, who are 
members of the Commission. The three Central 
Provinces posts are now held by Provincial 
Service men, and none of them can be given to 
any other Native of India.” At present there 
are onlv three posts which have been listed ?— 
Yes. 

33833. Of which only two are held by the 
Provincial Civil Service?—Yes. 

33834. Is that correct ?—Yes. 

33835. In answer to question (40) you refer to 
the Act of 1861. Does that Act apply to the 
Central Provinces ?—Yes. 

33836. In the official correspondence has it not 
been held that that Act does not apply to the Central 
Provinces, and that the restrictions as to scheduled 
posts are not to be applied to these Provinces ?—■ 
The schedule itself gives certain posts that are to 
be held by the Indian Civil Service only in the 
Regulation Provinces, or rather to be reserved 
for them in the Regulation Provinces; but some 
posts are to be held by the Indian Civil Service 
in any Province, Under Secretaryships, and 
Secretaryships. I’herefore, though the Act applies 
to these Provinces, its scope is limited to Under 
Secretaryships and Secretaryships, because the 
other posts are reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service only in the Regulation Provinces. 

33837. Is there any Statutory obstacle in the 
way of appointing any member outside the ranks 
of the Civil Service to posts ordinarily held by 
the Civil Service in the Non-Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces ?—I do not know of any Statutory 
obstacle. 

33838. Then the Central Provinces are ranked 
among the Non-Regulation Provinces. Am I 
correct in that?—Yes. 

33839. Therefore in the Central Provinces 
there is no legal obstacle to any member outside 
the rank of the Indian Civil Service being 
appointed to any of the listed posts ?—I do not 
think there is any legal obstacle. 

33840. Therefore, if the Additional Judicial 
Commissionership you spoke about was given to a 
member outside the ranks of the Indian Civil 
Service, there was no objection to that under 
law ?—Under law, quite so. 

33841. Are there any Orders prohibiting those 
appointments ?—There are the Secretary of 
State’s Orders, Executive Orders. 

33842. Where are those Orders to be found ?— 
In the Despatch of 1876. I will give you the 
reference. It is Despatch 81, 13th July, 1876. 

33843. Was there no modification about these 
Orders after the House of Comnlons Resolution 
came here for opinion. Is there no opinion 
expressed that whenever competent men are 
available for those higher posts, appointments 
may be made ?—I do not remember whether 
there was any such opinion or not. Such appoint¬ 
ments can be made, and are made. 

33844. Appointments of officers like Additional 
Judicial Commissioners can be made ip the 
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Central Provinces without any legal objection. 
Executive orders can be modified at any time by 
Government, it has the power of modifying 
them ?—The Secretary of State himself, I sup¬ 
pose, has the power to modify the orders. 

33845. You spoke about some vested interests 
in the three Berar posts. Before nerar was joined 
to the Central Provinces, were they not held by 
the same men who are holding them now ? 
Those three officers were in the Berar Commission. 

I do not think they were holding the same posts 
as they are holding now. 

33846. Were those posts not open to the Berar 
Commission ?—Certainly. 

33847. Therefore, by their holding those posts 
no vested interests have been touched?—No, 
certainly not. _ „ , 

33848. With regard to question ('29) of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service questions, do not the proposals made 
apply to the Judicial side of the Provincial Service 
of creating grades of Rs. 900 and its. 1,000 ? 

No, the Chief Commissioner does not propose to 
create posts of Bs, 900 and Rs. 1,000. 

33849. On the Judicial side ?—No. 

33850. Are you aware that in Bengal there is 
already a grade of Rs. 1,000 on the Judicial side? 
—I do not knovy it, but if you have looked it up, 

I have no doubt it is so. 

33851. Recently in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, they have also created these grades on 
the Judicial side ?—I do not know. 

33852. In both those Provinces, I suppose, 
there are listed posts open on the J udicial side ?— 
Yes, there are listed posts. 

33853. I suppose in spite of those posts being 
open to them, they have found it necessary, or 
expedient, to have grades of Rs. 1,000 on the 
Judicial side ?—Yes. 

33854. May not the Central Provinces have the 
same privilege ?—It does not rest with me. 

33855. In your opinion, on these facts, do you 
say that it would be unfair to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces to give posts of Rs. 1,000 on the Judicial 
side?—No, 1 would not say it was unfair. 

33856. Is there any other reason besides the 
listed posts being open on the Judicial side more 
frequently, or not having the same grading on the 
Judicial side as on the Executive side?—1 believe 
the Chief Commissioner's reason for not proposing 
grades of Rs. 900 and Rs. 1,000 in the Judicial 
branch is that in the reorganisation of the J udi- 

cial side he is proposing to list five] posts of Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions Judge, and only two Deputy 
Commissioners ; so that if his proposal is accept¬ 
ed the Judicial Branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service will have more listed posts than the Exe¬ 
cutive Branch. There will be only two open to. 
the Executive Branch, while live will be open to 
the Judicial Branch. Therefore there is not the 
same need for high grades in the Provincial 
Service. I think that is his reason. 

33857. In other Provinces too, I suppose, the 
same sort of openings are in existence for the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I really do not know 
about other Provinces ? 

33858. Do you think direct recruitment for 
Subordinate Judges will attract better men than 
at present if any direct appointments are made 


now ? Seeing that the recruitment is confined to 
lower grades on the Judicial side, would not some 
direct appointments at the grade of Rs. 300 
attract better men who would otherwise go and 
join the Bar ?—I cannot say. I have no experi¬ 
ence whatever of the Judicial Department, and 
I really do not know. 

<^3859. [Lord Bonaldsha^.) I am not quite 
clear with regard to your proposals for the appli¬ 
cation of the time-scale. In the event of a time- 
scale being recommended, could all officers who 
are now in the Service, and who would in the 
ordinary course of events come under its provi¬ 
sions, immediately draw the pay which they 
would have drawn under it if it had been in force 
when they joined the Service ? If we are to 
recommend that a time-scale should be put into 
force to-morrow, would it be your desire that a 
man who is now, say, an Assistant Commissioner 
with twelve years of service, should receive the 
pay, not that he is now receiving in his grade as 
Assistant Commissioner, but the pay which^ he 
would have drawn if the time-scale had been in 
force when he first joined the Service?—Yes, 1 
think so. 

33860. It will immediately apply to all officers 
now in the Service T —Yes. 

33861. Let me put a concrete case, X and Y 
are two officers, each of twelve years^ service. 
Let us suppose that X is a first-class Assistant 
Commissioner on Rs. 900. Under the time-scale 
he would be entitled, as I understand, to 
Rs. 1,500, would he not ?—Yes. 

33862. If the time-scale is put into force to¬ 
morrow, would this man straight away go from 
Rs. 900 to Rs. 1,500 ?—Yes. As a matter of 
fact, the Chief Commissioner in his proposal has 
suggested that he shall not draw more than 
Rs. 1,400 unless he is actually holding a superior 
post. 

33863. I did not bring that in, because it will 
lead to complications. Is the time-scale to apply 
to all officers now in the Service ?—Yes. 

33864. Another case conceivably might arise. 
Mr.-Y might also bean officer of twelve years' 
service, and, under the present system, he might 
be a second-class Deputy Commissioner on 
Rs. 1,800. Would he then revert from 
Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 1,500 ?—There is no_ possibility 
of such a contingency in these Provinces. But 
I think it might be fair. You might give him 
a personal allowance. 

33865. You think it would be fair to reduce 
him from Rs. 1,800 ?—It would very soon work 
out quite fairly. You might give temporary 
allowances to men adversely affected. 

33866. You might get rid of that injustice by 
giving a man a personal allowance and bringing 
his pay up to the existing pay ?—Yes, you might 
do that. 

33867. Can you tell me vffiether that was done 
in any of the Departments where th(i time-scale 
was introduced, the Political Department or 
the Forest Department ?—I am not certain, but I 
think it was in the Forest Department. 

33868. {Chairman.) We should be grate¬ 
ful to your Government if they would let us have 
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an estimate of what the cost would be of comply¬ 
ing with the proposals put forward by them for 
the amelioration of the condition of the Indian 
and Provincial Civil Services ? —Yes^ I will do 
that, and I will also get out an estimate of the 


cost of regrading and the alternative proposal of 
the time-scale. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Robert Quezon Henrv[Moss-King, Esq., i.c.s.j Secretary jin the finance Eepaitment. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service.. 

33869 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—The 
principle of an open competitive examination 
is that of selection by scholastic attainments 
only. This can only be correct on one of two 
assumptions, either (a) that all the candidates 
are generally suitable apart from their scholas¬ 
tic attainments, or (i) that scholastic attain¬ 
ments are so important that other qualifica¬ 
tions may be neglected. Probably nobody 
will maintain that the second assumption can 
be accepted in the case of candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service. I would even go so far 
as to say that mere scholastic attainments count 
for comparatively little in practice. The 
difference in scholarly qualifications between 
the first ten and the last ten successful candi¬ 
dates of any one year must be considerable, and 
while I have not been able, or had the leisure, 
to work out this view thoroughly, I have prac¬ 
tically no doubt that, in their subsequent 
careers in India, there is no general superior¬ 
ity of those who took the higher places over 
those who took the lower places in the examin¬ 
ation. If, therefore, the principle of open 
competitive examination has been generally 
satisfactory in the past, it can only be because 
we have attracted candidates generally suit¬ 
able apart from their educational qualifica¬ 
tions. This has been more or less the case, 
because we have drawn our recruits mainly 
from the big English public schools and in 
my opinion no better material can be obtained., 
But this is an unsafe assumption to take for 
granted and I, therefore, do not consider the 
principle of open competitive examination 
altogether satisfactory and I believe that it 
will tend to become less so. 

33870 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest?—I should 
like to see some form of nomination and selec¬ 
tion of candidates prior to examination. The 
success of the existing system has been due, 
in my opinion, to the fact that our candidates 
in general are being drawn from the big pub¬ 
lic schools and, so long as that is the case, 
there will be a very few exceptions to our 
obtaining suitable men for the Indian Civil 
Service. But with the increasing cheapness, 
and the downward spread of education, the 
Board Schools are rapidly entering into com¬ 
petition with the public schools so far as the 
mere passing of examinations is concerned, 
and without meaning anything derogatory 


either to the Board Schools or to the material 
which they turn out, I do not think that they 
aim at producing, or are even intended to 
produce, the class of men we require for the 
Indian Civil Service. What we require, 
apart front a reasonable standard of education, 
is character, manners, reliability, and straight¬ 
forward ability to play the game,’-- all qual¬ 
ities which in my opinion cannot be acquired 
anywhere better than in the large public 
schools of England. I would lay stress on 
the fact that i do not think Universities are 
in any way as efficient training grounds as 
public schools. A man may derive great ad¬ 
vantages from a University course; on the 
other hand he may derive none, because a 
University is too big and contains too mady 
men to allow sufficient attention being paid 
to any individual by his fellows, and it is 
first in his own home and afterwards at the 
hands of, and in intercourse with, his fellows, 
that a boy mainly acquires those qualities 
which I have mentioned above and which are 
to my mind absolutely essential for members 
of the Indian Civil Service. I would men¬ 
tion here that, to an Indian, caste is of supreme 
importance and, while we in England do not 
define caste in the same sense as in India, wo 
none the less understand what it means, and 
my experience is that nobody can more clear¬ 
ly recognise and appreciate caste in a Euro¬ 
pean than an Indian. All these things com¬ 
petitive examination takes no account of and 
I do not think it would be advisable to allow 
in future no other means of selection. 

33871 (3). Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “Natives of India” 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty? If not, what alteration do you re¬ 
commend.^—Yes, subject to what I have said 
above, I consider the system equally suitable 
for the admission of Natives of India and 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty, 
provided always that they have been to Eng¬ 
land, and gone through a course of English, 
preferably public-school training. The sys¬ 
tem is not suitable if such admission is to be 
allowed merely by examination on the strength 

. of education and training which has not been 
on British lines. I take my stand on the 
premise that the object of the present system, 
as of any modified system that may be intro¬ 
duced in its place, is to provide an essentially 
British Administration in and for India. This 
British character of the Administration will 
not, in my opinion, be impaired merely by the 
admission of members of other than British 
birth, but it will be impaired by their lack 
of British training and education. 

33872 Do von consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination 
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for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not 
to the advantage of Indian interest? Please 
give your reasons?—Yes, my reason is that if 
you separate such big examinations as those 
of the Home, Indian and Colonial Civil Ser¬ 
vices, I believe either service might lose quite 
suitable candidates, who might be willing to 
enter any one of the three but who, being com¬ 
pelled to select one and happening to fail in 
the examination for that one, would probably 
be unable to compete at either of the other 
two separate examinations. My remarks are, 
of course, subject to the condition that the 
age fixed for all these examinations is the 
same. If the age for any one examination is 
altered, it must necessarily be held separately, 
but in that case unsuccessful candidates would 
have a chance of competing for the other ex¬ 
aminations. 

(fi). If you do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open com¬ 
petitive examination to be satisfactory in prin¬ 
ciple, please state what alternative you would 
propose. Ho you recommend a system based 
on any of the following principles:— (a) 
Selection by headmasters of schools approved 
or otherwise: (6) Selection by authorities in 
Universities approved or otherwise; (c) Nomi¬ 
nation by headmasters or University authori¬ 
ties and selection under the orders of the Secre¬ 
tary of State : (d) Combined nomination and 
examination: (e) Any other method?-—I have 
already answered this question in my previous 
answers. I would recommend the system 
based on the principle of nomination followed, 
if necessary, by examination. The nomina¬ 
tion should not be made either by headmasters 
of schools or by authorities in Universities, 
approved or otherwise, but by a Board of which 
at least half the members should be men who 
have served in India, than whom there can 
be no better judges of what the requirements 
for Indian service are. 

33874 (7). What is your opinion regarding 
a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—This 
question has already been fully discussed. I 
am entirely opposed to any system of simulta¬ 
neous examination in India and in England. 
My principal objections to any such system 
are the following: — (i) I do not believe that 
in the present circumstances, any system of 
open competitive examination for Indians can 
be sound. I have already mentioned that 
caste is of paramount importance; the com¬ 
petitive examination would exclude caste from 
consideration altogether. Moreover, neither 
in his home, nor in his school, nor in his Uni¬ 
versity does the Indian, under present condi¬ 
tions, appear to get that training in character 
and manners which I consider to be essential. 
I have occasionally had to speak to Indian 
gentlemen about the conduct of their sons, 
more often Indian gentlemen have come to 
me for advice on the same subject, and 
my experience has been that they have all 


without exception admitted that they have no 
control over their sons, who have never, as 
boys, been subject to, or had experience of, 
any efi'ective discipline. Whatever system 
may be adopted for the admission of Indians 
into either the Indian Civil or any other Ser¬ 
vice in India, it should not be that of com¬ 
petitive examination, but of nomination fol¬ 
lowed by either a qualifying or a competitive 
examination and subject to a period of proba¬ 
tion. ill) My second and strongest objection 
is this. The object of the examination for 
the Indian Civil Service is to provide a British 
Administration in India. This object would 
be entirely defeated by holding examinations 
outside England. Candidates who are not 
only not of British birth but who have not 
even been trained in British ideas will, under 
any system of simultaneous examination, ob¬ 
tain admission into the Civil Service in in¬ 
creasing numbers, over which there can be no 
control, and the inevitable result will be the 
complete cessation of competition from the 
British Isles. I consider this a very serious 
and real danger; Englishmen will undoubtedly 
cease to compete for service in India, not the 
least because they are afraid of being beaten, 
but simply because they will not join a ser¬ 
vice in which the majority of their colleagues 
are not of tlieir own race. If the British 
character of the Administration in India is 
to be maintained there must be only one ex¬ 
amination for it and that must be held, as 
now, in the British Isles. I would here 
venture to dispute one assumption that seems 
to underlie the proposal for simultaneous ex¬ 
amination, viz., that one examination in Lon¬ 
don is a serious obstacle to competition by 
Indians. A great and increasing number of 
Indians go to England for the purpose of 
qualifying for the Bar, for entering the Medi¬ 
cal Service and for other objects. I see no^ 
reason why they should not be able to do the 
same for the purposes of competing for the 
Indian Civil Service. Poverty may stand in 
the way of some, but it equally stands in the 
way of others than Indians and antecedent 
conditions can in no case be equalised. If 
Indians are to enter a service of which the 
predominant character is to be essentially 
British, it is not too much that they should 
first be required to proceed to England where 
alone they can get education and training on 
British lines, (m) Another strong objection 
is that any appreciable increase of the non- 
British element in the Indian Civil Service, 
would not, I believe, commend itself to the 
general public of India. I have a very defi¬ 
nite impression, gained in the course of my 
service, that there would be a large body of 
opinion against the importation of any such 
element, [iv) A further objection is that any 
system of selection solely by examination can 
only be justified by presupposing that all the 
examinees are generally suitable, and will be 
found to be practically efficient for the duties 
which they will subsequently have to carry 
out. I do not consider that Indians have, as 
yet, shown themselves to be as a class, and 
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in tlie mass, suitable and efficient for the work 
of the Indian Civil Service. I base my 
opinion on my experience of the JProvincial 
Service, which is a very carefully selected 
service, composed generally of precisely that 
class of Indian gentlemen that one would 
hope to find successful if an open examination 
were instituted. The way in which all mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Service, with whoin I 
have had the pleasure of serving, have carried 
out the duties entrusted to them, the loyal 
support they have invariably accorded to my¬ 
self, command, and have always obtained, my 
warm admiration. But if I am to be honest, 

I can only say that I have not myself been 
so fortunate as to know a single member of 
that service whom I should be able to recom¬ 
mend as fit to fill efficiently the post of a 
Deputy Commissioner. If this can be said 
of a selected, and in its own sphere very ex¬ 
cellent, service like, the Provincial Service, 
and of men who have had special training in, 
and every chance of showing their capacity 
for, administrative work, it is a fortiori im¬ 
possible that Indians in the mass should be 
suitable for such work, and the few brilliant 
exceptions that may be found only serve to 
accentuate the position. I am strengthened 
in my opinion by what I understand to be 
the fact in respect of the big business firms 
in India. Por practically all their higher and 
more responsible posts they still employ the 
comparatively expensive European in prefer¬ 
ence to the Indian, who, for obvious reasons, 
would be content with, and could be obtained 
for, a much lower salary. This is mere busi¬ 
ness : these firms do what they find pays them 
best and they can have no other reason for 
selecting their employes. It is true that busi¬ 
ness and administrative capacity is not neces¬ 
sarily the same, that a good man of business 
may make a poor administrator or vice versa; 
but it is probably more true that capacity, 

,where it exists at all, is fairly general and 
that a man who can succeed in one direction 
would not be inefficient in another. At any 
rate I think that the Government should select 
its employes on business lines, choosing the 
material that pays them best and having re¬ 
gard to efficiency and efficiency only. So far 
as my experience goes, I can only say that 
Indians have not yet proved their general effi¬ 
ciency for administrative work any more than 
they would appear in general to have done 
hitherto in the field of business, which has 
always been and always will be, open to free 
competition. What they have proved is their 
capacity to make admirable assistants under 
European guidance; what they have yet to 
prove is their capacity for guiding others. 

33875 (8). Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s^ Domi¬ 
nions? —Ho, for the reasons already given in 
my answer to question (7). 

33876 (9). What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre 
by “Natives of India” recruited by means 


of a separate examination in India or by 
means of separate examinations in each pro¬ 
vince or group of provinces in India? If so, 
what proportion do you recommend?—I am 
opposed to any system of recruiting “ Natives 
of India ’ ’ by means of examination apart 
from nomination. 

33877 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in 
India for admission to the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice by means of (a) nomination; (5) com¬ 
bined nomination and examination; or (c) any 
other method? If so, please describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti¬ 
cular, do you consider it desirable that what¬ 
ever the system, all classes and communities 
should be represented? If so, how would you 
give elt'ect to this principle?—I think that, 
as things are at present, the best system under 
which “ Natives of India ” coiild be admitted 
to the Civil Service is on the lines of the 
present system of “ listed ” posts. In this 
connection I should like to say that the num¬ 
ber of such posts should not be fixed as a 
minimum to which “Natives of India” shall 
be appointed but as the maximum up to which 
they may be appointed. Appointments should 
depend solely upon efficiency, and the maxi¬ 
mum should be fixed with due regard to the 
imperative necessity of maintaining the essen¬ 
tially British character of the Administration.. 
Moreover when posts are listed, they should 
not be filled by “ Natives of India ” until the 
claims of all candidates who have been re¬ 
cruited in England with direct reference to 
those posts, have first been satisfied. To re¬ 
cruit men for a certain known number of posts, 
and then to debar them from any chance of 
obtaining a certain proportion of such posts, 
because these have subsequently been made 
listed posts, is to commit a grave injustice. 
I should like to add that the system of listed 
posts is in m}^ opinion merely a temporary 
expedient; it affords a side-door for entrance 
to Indians who have also the right to come 
in at the front door of the present competitive 
examination. I see no reason why they should 
not come in sufficiently freely by the front 
door to make the opening of any side-door 
unnecessary. This is in fact what I should 
like to see. As regards the representation of 
all classes and communities it is a very diffi¬ 
cult question. I think it is fairly certain 
that, whatever may be the method of regulat¬ 
ing the admission of Indians, if it is found 
that it results in the admission of a large 
preponderance of any one class or community 
it will not be regarded as satisfactory by 
Indians themselves. This is another reason 
why a system of open competitive examina¬ 
tion would not be suitable. On the other 
hand, if, under any system of nomination, 
regal'd has to be fjaid to the due representa¬ 
tion of the various classes and communities, 
the selection will at once be fettered and the 
desired representation will only be effected at 
the expense of efficiency. In other words, we 
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shall be forced into nominating men, not be¬ 
cause they are the best men we can get, but 
because they belong to a class or community 
which is not sufficiently represented. I 
cannot myself see any satisfactory way out 
of this dilemma, but can only state that the 
existence of distinct classes and communities 
among Indians constitutes to my mind a 
serious obstacle, not only to the devising of 
a system of admission which will be suitable 
and satisfactory to all Indians, but to their 
subsequent general efficiency in administrative 
work. It is a truism to say that success in 
administration does not depend merely on the 
capacity a man may show at his office table, 
or on the mere correctness of his official de¬ 
cisions, but largely on his personal influence. 
I do not say that is necessarily impossible, 
but I do say that it will be extremely difficult, 
for an Indian of one class or community to 
gain and successfully exercise such influence 
over Indians of other classes or communities, 
and this necessarily imposes a very definite 
limitation on what may be his own intrinsic 
efficiency and capacity. 

33878 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose?— 
No, I think that any method of recruitment 
that is suitable for the Administrative Branch 
will probably be equally suitable for the Judi¬ 
cial Branch of the Indian Civil Service. 
Judicial Officers of the Indian Civil Service 
may perhaps be, occasionallv, somewhat lack¬ 
ing in legal attainments, but their general 
training and experience of Indian life con¬ 
stitute, to my mind, a qualification equally 
valuable for the disposal of Judicial as of any 
other kind of work, and Civilian Judges sup¬ 
ply a special element on the Bench which I 
think it would probably be unwise to elimin¬ 
ate. I may add that this is purely a personal 
impression, and that I have not myself had 
any experience in the Judicial Branch. 

33879 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examina¬ 
tion, giving your full reasons. Do you con¬ 
sider that the age-limits should be fixed to 
attract candidates of the normal school-leav¬ 
ing age in England, or candidates who have 
completed a Dniversity course, or candidates 
at an intermediate stage of education ?—I 
would put the age-limit at 18-20 so as to 
attract candidates of the normal school-leaving 
age in England; for it is the public-school 
man that I think we want to get. 

33880 (17). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the suitability of the recent recruits to 
the Indian Civil Service?—With a very small 
percentage of exceptions, the recent recruits 
to the Indian Civil Service have been, accord¬ 
ing to my experience, suitable; but while ad¬ 
mitting that I cannot produce anything tan¬ 
gible in support of it, I have an impression 
that their quality is tending to decline rather 


than to improve. I attribute this to the fact 
that the popularity of the Service has declined 
in recent years. 

33881 (18). What is the most suitable age 
at which junior civilians should arrive in 
•India?—About 21. Service in India is a 
specialised one and I think that the younger, 
in reason, a man comes out to it, the better. 

33882 (19). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would 
best suit candidates who are “ Natives of 
India,” and for what reasons? Do you re¬ 
commend any differentiation between the age- 
limits for “ Natives of India,” and for other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—I do 
not know what age-limits would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, but I 
do not see any reason to differentiate between 
them and other candidates. I do not like 
differentiation in principle: it is apt to be 
invidious and the less we can have of it the 
better. 

33883 (23). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice, and if so, what posts and for what 
reasons? Please state in detail what altera¬ 
tions (if any) you recommend in the schedule 
of the Indian Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 & 
25 Viet., c. 54). [Attention is invited to the 
provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 
1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54), and of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), 
reproduced as Appendices II and III to these 
questions.] ?—Yes, I consider it desirable to 
continue to reserve the posts described in the 
Schedule of the Indian Civil Service Act of 
1861 for the Covenanted Civil Service, because 
in the first place I do not think we can get 
better qualified men to fill them, and in the 
second place we require some guarantee for in¬ 
tending candidates for the service. 

33884 (24). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher 
posts of the Civil Administration? If so, to 
what frofortion of the posts included in the 
Indian Civil Service Cadre do Noii consider 
that “ Natives of India ” might, under 
present conditions, properly be admitted?— 
Please see my answer to question (10). I like 
reservation as little as I do differentiation. 
It implies weakness, and though it may not 
be possible under present circumstances I 
should prefer to do without it. I should like 
to see Indians gaining admission to the Civil 
Service on precisely the same level and under 
the same conditions as other competitors, the 
necessary British proportion being maintained 
by mere efficiency. But so long as Indians 
are to enter the service under other conditions, 
which are not open to any other competitors, 
I think strict limits of reservation must neces¬ 
sarily be Imposed, and I would propose a limit 
of 20 per cent, of the posts included in the 
Indian Civil Service Cadre as available for 
Indians, including those who have gained 
admission in the ordinary way. If special 
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conditions for Indians were to be eliminated, 
then in my opinion no -reservation would be 
necessary or. should be made. 

33885 (25). Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system 
under which “Natives of India” are recruit¬ 
ed partly through the medium of an open com¬ 
petitive examination in England, and partly 
by special arrangement in India, in accord¬ 
ance either with rules framed under the pro¬ 
visions of section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. .3), or with the 
provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 
1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54)? Do you recom¬ 
mend any alterations in this system, and if 
so, what?—Please see my answers to questions 
(10) and (24). I regard the special recruit¬ 
ment in India as a temporary expedient of 
which I do not recommend any alteration at 
present but which I should hope Indians would 
themselves be the first to wish, and to try, 
to do without. 

83886 (43). What is your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? 
Do you recommend the continuance or aboli¬ 
tion of this system?—My answer also covers 
*questions (47) and (53) to (56). So long as ad¬ 
mission to the Indian Civil Service can be ob¬ 
tained purely by examination, and without 
any selection or nomination, a probationary 
period in England is necessary. I should pre¬ 
fer 2 years to one, to be spent at a residential 
Dniversity and in a residential College. But 
I consider this probation at home a makeshift 
and unsatisfactory expedient, only necessitated 
by our present system under which we do not 
know, or pay any attention to, what the pre¬ 
vious training of our candidates has been. 
Under these conditions a probationary period 
of 2 vears at a University is better than no¬ 
thing, but it cannot possibly make up for the 
public school training that every candidate 
ought in my opinion to have had. If our 
candidates were selected men, whose selection 
depended largely, as it ought to do, on their 
having had a satisfactory school training, I 
do not think that any probationary period in 
England would be necessary, and while it is 
easy to see-the difficulties in the way of pro¬ 
bation in India, I belieye these could be over¬ 
come, and I would prefer a probationary period 
of 2 years out here as being of more practical 
utility to candidates. I am not in favour of 
any one centre of training in India: on the 
contrary, I think the training should, and 
could, be arranged for in the respective Pro¬ 
vinces to which the candidates would even¬ 
tually be posted, except perhaps in regard to 
the Law course. It might be difficult to ar¬ 
range for this course in the Provinces, and if 
so the necessary arrangements could be made 
at big centres like Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. Probationers should certainly have 

* For these questions please see I pages vii-viij of this 
volume. 


an allowance; at home, at a University, I 
would suggest £150 a year: out here, it would 
depend on the system adopted, but the allow¬ 
ance would have to be larger, say, Rs. 300 a 
month. 

33887 (72). The present theory underlying 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that—(a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate 
or inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones; 
and (b) that they should, throughout the 
whole period of their service, have sufficient 
salaries and sufficiently responsible duties. 
To secure these objects the number of posts, 
called technically “superior” posts, carrying 
a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascer¬ 
tained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only 
sufficient officers to make it probable that each 
officer will find himself officiating with prac¬ 
tical permanency in at least the lowest of 
those appointments after the completion of 
eight years’ service. Do you accept this sys¬ 
tem? If so, do you consider that the period 
of eight years is suitable, or do you recom¬ 
mend any change? What alteration (if any) 
would be necessary if the age of recruitment 
were lowered?—I accept the system, but with 
the present age-limits, the period of eight 
years is not suitable. No officer of the Indian 
Civil Service at the age of 30 should have to 
hold an inferior appointment, and if the 
pre.sent age-limits are retained, the recruit¬ 
ment should be adjusted so as to secure superior 
posts for Indian Civilians after a period of 
five years’ service. 

83888 (76). Is any difficulty experienced by 
the Administration in working with the num¬ 
ber of superior posts shown in the list for 
your Province? Do all the posts entered as 
superior carry a salary of more than 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem, and are they all such 
as are ordinarily held by officers in the 
Indian Civil Service? If not, what changes, 
if any, do you suggest?—In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces four appointments of Settlement Offi¬ 
cers and one of the Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, have been included among 
the superior posts. In actual practice all 
these appointments are held by comparatively 
junior officers who ordinarily do not draw 
as much as Rs. 1,000, and these five posts should 
therefore be included among the inferior posts. 

33889 (89). Have you anv other suggestions 
to make under this head which are not covered 
by your answers to the above questions and 
to the questions under the heads relating to 
salary, leave and pension?—The main prin¬ 
ciples underlying the scheme of recruitment 
are set forth in question (72), and in my answer 
to that question I have criticised these prin¬ 
ciples as not being sufficiently liberal. Apart 
from this I do not challenge the general 
accuracy of the figures adopted in working 
out the scheme of recruitment or the suitabil¬ 
ity of the scheme for securing the attainment 
of the object aimed at. But I wish to bring 
specially to the notice of the Public Services 
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Commission the very serious block of promo¬ 
tion that exists at present in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and the way in which, by deviation 
from the scheme of recruitment, this block 
has been intensified. The actual position on the 
1st January of the present year was that all 
the officers of 13 years’ completed service, 
four in number, were drawing less than 
Rs. 1,000, while out of 22 officers of more than 
8 and less than 14 years’ service only 4 were 
receiving salaries exceeding this figure. 
Even in July last year—the height of the 
leave season when officiating promotion is at 
its best—there were 4 men, or including those 
on leave, 10 men, of over 8 years’ service 
whose salaries were less than Rs. 1,000. Going 
higher in the ranks of the Commission, two 
officers with over 18 years’ service have been 
recently reverted to their substantive posts 
of 3rd class Deputy Commissioners, with a 
salary of only Rs, 1,500. According to the 
scale laid down by the Government of India 
for the officers of the Political Department, 
an officer of this length of service should ex¬ 
pect to receive in the Provinces emoluments 
amounting to Rs. 2,250, while according to the 
scale of assumed pay in Article 754 of the 
Civil Service Regulations, he should expect 
to receive Rs. 2,000. The block is aggravated 
by a grading which, compared with that ex¬ 
isting in other provinces, is extremely un¬ 
favourable. There are three main directions 
in which, by deviation from the approved 
scheme of recruitment, this block has been 
intensified, viz., (i) the assumption of a list 
of superior posts containing posts which ought 
not to be classed as superior at all [Vide my 
answer to question (76)]. (ii) Over-recruitment. 
(ui) The recent and sudden curtailment of this 
list of superior posts by the “ listing ” of these 
posts. As regards over-recruitment, the main 
cause of the block is the defective recruitment 
in the eighties and the consequent necessity of 
very rapid recruitment later on. But to see 
how the present scientific scheme of recruit¬ 
ment has been worked, it was approved, though 
not formally brought into force till 1900, in 
1896, and that date may therefore be taken 
as a starting point in contrasting the actual 
with the theoretically correct figures of re¬ 
cruitment. Towards the end of 1903 Berar 
was joined to the Central Provinces, and from 
that date recruitment has been normal, though 
subsequently rendered abnormal as will be 
shown later. But from 1896—1903 recruit¬ 
ment was excessive. The actual number re¬ 
cruited during these 8 years was 36, which 
does not include 2 Civilians brought in from 
other Provinces and still in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Commission. . During these 8 years 
the sanctioned strength of the Commission re¬ 
mained constant at 73 and the correct recruit¬ 
ment at 4’31 per cent., which was then adopted 
as the scientific rate, would have been 3’15 
men a year. This would have resulted in a 
total of 25 men, while the actual recruitment 
exceeded this by 44 per cent. The reason 
for this was that the sanctioned strength of 
the Commission - was considerably above the 
actual strength, which at the beginning of the 


period was as low as 62, rising gradually to 
72 at the end. Such discrepancies between 
actual and sanctioned strength were duly 
foreseen when the scheme of recruitment was 
framed, but the maximum permissible devia¬ 
tion from the normal rate or recruitment in 
any one year was 30 per cent., [vide para¬ 
graph 14, Home Department Despatch, 
No. 10,, dated the 10th February 1898). 
Even this 30 per cent, addition would have 
permitted the recruitment of only 4' men 
yearly to the Central Provinces—a serious 
matter in itself if repeated year after year— 
but the actual recruitment was 4|^. Turning 
to the curtailment of the number of superior 
posts, last year the number of superior posts 
ordinarily reserved for members of the Com¬ 
mission was suddenly reduced by 4. Three 
Berar posts were “ listed ” and the number 
of posts under the Government of India 
allotted to the Central Provinces was also re¬ 
duced by one. The sanctioned strength of the 
Commission, which had risen to 107, w-as thus 
reduced by a stroke of the pen to 99, and 
junior officers were deprived of all hope of 
8 posts to fill which they had been recruited 
and in which they may be said to have a 
vested interest. Recruitment since 1903 has 
been normal, but this sudden reduction in the 
number of superior posts has made it exces¬ 
sive. The reduction has also affected more 
senior officers, and if it be urged in reply 
that since their recruitment other superior 
posts have been added to the cadre, the re¬ 
joinder is that they themselves were over¬ 
recruited in the ten years 1893—1903. The 
result is that the Commission contains a large 
excess of officers in the lower ranks. The 
actual strength of’officers available to fill 
superior posts is 107 as against the sanctioned 
strength of 99. There are really only 46 
superior posts, as follows: — 

Normal nmtiber ..... 61 

Deduct—listed posts . . . . . — 6 

Add—Government of India posts , , +4 

Add—4 per cent, for deputation . . . + 2 

Deduct—4 posts of Settlement Officers and 1 of 
Kegistrar, Co-operative Credit Societies . — 5 

Total ,,, 46 

Under the present scheme the strength of the 
Commission should be 194-5 per cent, of the 
superior posts or 89 men. We actually have 
107 or 61 in the lower ranks instead of 43. 
The position calls urgently for redress. 

33890 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable. If not, what alterations 
do you recommend?—My answer relates also, 
to *questions (93) to (95) and (99). The grading 
of the Covenanted Service in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces is notoriously indefensible and the pay 
of the Central Provinces Commission is still 
regulated by a scale inferior to that in other 
provinces. This disparity is all the more 
marked owing to the absence of any prizes 
to which officers in other provinces may aspire. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that with¬ 
in the last 20 years the general cost of living 

* For tlicae questions please see pages ix-x of this 
volume. 
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has risen very greatly. IVithin that period the 
prospects of other Departments of the Public 
Service have all been materially improved 
and it seems only equitable that the salaries 
of the Covenanted Service should be revised 
also. I think the most satisfactory method 
of improving the present position would be 
by the introduction of a time-scale of pay 
similar to that recently approved for the Poli¬ 
tical Department. Such a scale should in¬ 
clude all those appointments of which the 
emoluments are less than Ps. 2,500, and should 
not prejudice the local, personal and deputa¬ 
tion allowances at present in force. There 
should be only one class of Commissioners with 
a salary of Rs. 35,000 per annum so as to bring 
their pay into line with that of officers hold¬ 
ing similar appointments in other provinces. 
Exchange compensation may be abolished 
but an amount equal to the loss should be in¬ 
cluded in the substantive pay. 

33891 (115). Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of 
the Indian Civil Service themselves and, it 
so, in what respects? What is, in your 
opinion, the appropriate remedy?—1 select 
this question relating to leave as being 
ral one to which a general answer will be 
suitable. I understand that most of the 
present rigid restrictions now imposed in the 
leave rules are to be abolished. This is de¬ 
sirable, but the main line on which the rules 
require revision is in the direction of allow¬ 
ing shorter leave at more frequent intervals 
and, subject to a reasonable limit, on full puy. 
The existing rules were framed under very 
different conditions and they are now defect¬ 
ive in three main respects—(a) they allow 
officers to defer taking leave when they re¬ 
quire it and to accumulate it so as to be 
able to take periods of leave for longer than is 
either necessary or in the interests of the ser¬ 
vice. (h) They do not offer sufficient induce¬ 
ments to take‘ leave often enough to keep an 
officer at his best physical and mental level, 
(c) They make no provision for compelling 
officers to take an annual holiday from work. 
The object of the leave rules should be to 
secure a scheme which will be of benefit both 
to the Service and to the officers concerned. 
It can hardly be argued that it is in the best 
interests of the public service for an officer 
to absent himself from duty for two years, 
in the course of which he must necessarily 
lose touch with the conditions of his work 
in India. Still less can it be to the interests 
of either the service or himself for an officer 
to go on sticking to duty for several years to¬ 
gether, being, if not actually sick, necessarily 
stale at his work. But this is a very ordinary 
feature under the present system, for the 
simple reason that, even by combining 
privilege leave, an officer cannot afford to 
take leave of which the peater portion is on 
half pay, unless and until he has scraped to¬ 
gether some savings, an attainment of ever in¬ 
creasing difficulty and requiring more and more 
time to achieve. As regards privilege leave, the 
jpower to combine it with furlough is at the 


best only a make-shift remedy for what was 
recognised as a serious grievance, and is op¬ 
posed to what was undoubtedly the original 
intention of the leave, which I take to be to 
permit an annual holiday in the country with¬ 
out any idea of its enabling a man by accu¬ 
mulating it, to run home for a few weeks. I 
believe such an annual holiday is necessary 
to the proper health and efficiency of officers, 
and I should like to see the accumulation of 
privilege leave forbidden and every officer 
compelled to take his month’s holiday every 
year. This proposal will probably be unpopu¬ 
lar and, though its unpopularity would not 
necessarily constitute a strong argument 
against it, I think it requires some compen¬ 
sating alteration in the long leave rules, which 
I would propose on the following lines. On 
an average every officer wants about eight 
months’ leave every fourth year. The present 
rules allow a little more, but, while I think 
they allow an unnecessary amount of leave, 
the present allowances do not enable an officer 
to avail himself of it. If he were allowed 
his leave on full pay up to a certain limit, 
there can be no douht that he would invari¬ 
ably take it as soon as he could get it. I 
propose that furlough on full pay up to a 
limit of Rs. 2,000 per mensem should be earned 
at the rate of one month on every six months’ 
active service, the yearly one month’s privi¬ 
lege leave to count as active service for this 
purpose, making a total of 3 years 7 months 
furlough earned in a total service of 25 years. 
Thus every officer after 3| years’ active ser¬ 
vice, during the first three years of which he 
would get one month’s privilege leave each 
year, would be entitled to 7 months’ leave 
on full pay, when he could go home and have 
a thorough change. This leave would, of 
course, have to be taken at such a time as 
might be convenient to the interests of the 
Public Service: an officer would not be allowed 
to claim to take his leave at any particular 
time convenient to himself, but would have 
to take it when he could get it and would 
even be liable to be sent on leave when he 
did not want to go, if he had leave due to 
him and if it was convenient to the Public 
Service that he should go. It would be neces¬ 
sary to spread the leave absence more or less 
evenly over the whole year so as to avoid 
having too many officers absent at one time 
and too few at another. It would also be 
necessary to prohibit the accumulation of this 
leave for more than, say, a maximum of 5 
years. It would also be necessary to provide 
for medical leave and leave on urgent private 
affairs, the latter leave being restricted to 6 
months, and leave in either case being on half 
pay only. The total leave on full pay up to 
the limit of Rs. 2,000 to be enjoyed by an officer 
in 25 years’ service would be 3 vears and 7 
months and in 30 years’ service 4 years and 
3 months. I do not think this can be called 
.in unreasonable amount of leave, nor on the 
other hand, should there ordinarilv be any 
necessity for more, Dnder this scheme the 
number of officers absent on leave at any one 
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time would be reduced and tbe present re¬ 
serve of 20 per cent, for leave vacancies could 
be correspondingly reduced, probably by about 
6 per cent. The scheme may cost more, but 
it will secure for the Public Service the maxi¬ 
mum efficiency of its officers, while avoiding 
the long absences of as much as two years 
which are now permissible. To the officers it 
should ensure sufficient opportunities of relax¬ 
ation and change of climate, with sufficient 
means at their disposal to take advantage of 
them. 

38892 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by 
the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service?—My answer refers also 
to *question (122). I do not consider the present 
system of equal annuities to all members of the 
Indian Civil Service entirely satisfactory. I 
think a man who is good enough to rise to a post 
of Head of a Province should after five years’ 
office get an increased pension of £1,500. Also 
that officers of over 25 years’ service, who have 
for five years held posts of the rank of Commis¬ 
sioners or over, should get a pension of £1,200. 
In each case any such officers retired on medical 
grounds within the five years’ term should be 
given an increase proportionate to their period 
of office. 

33893 (119). Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, be preferable in the inter¬ 
ests either of the Government or of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service?—No, I would not 
approve of any system of pension varying in 
amount with the amounts of salaries drawn at 
retirement, for this might work very unfairly. 

* For this question plcusc see page xi of tins volume. 


But I am in favour of the abolition of the 4 per 
cent, contribution. The pension should be non¬ 
contributory and might, as such, be reduced, 
and I would still levy 4 per cent, extra as a 
compulsory contribution, not to the pension, 
but to a Provident Fund which would form an 
addition to the pension. 

33894 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable, in the interest both of 
the Government and of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service? In particular, what is 
your opinion of the present rules regulating 
voluntary and compulsory retirement .P—As 
regards retirement, I consider that after 25 
years, further service should be at the option not 
of the officer concerned but of Government. 
There is no hardship in retiring a man who has 
earned his pension, and in retaining an officer 
for further service Government should have 
regard only to his efficiency in the post he holds, 
combined with his capacity for future promo¬ 
tion, should any such chance come his way. 
For example, supposing a man at 25 years’ 
service was still only a Deputy Commissioner, 
he might be an efficient Deputy Commissioner, 
but I would not retain him only on that ground. 
There are heaps of men capable of being effici¬ 
ent Deputy Commissioners and I would only 
retain the man who was fit for promotion to a 
Commissioner or other superior post. I do not 
believe this would militate against the attrac¬ 
tions of the service, but on the contrary would 
be in its best interests. 

83895 (135). Have you any other proposals 
to make in regard to the conditions of pension 
not covered by your answers to the above ques¬ 
tion?—I consider that the subscription to 
the Family Pension Fund should cease on 
retirement, and unless the furlough pay is 
increased, it might with advantage be suspend¬ 
ed, to be recovered on return to duty, during 
furlough. 


Me. R. C. H. Moss-King called and examined. 


33896, [Chairman.) You are Financial Secre¬ 
tary to the Central Provinces Administration ?— 
I am Secretary in the Finance Depart¬ 
ment. 

33897. You would like to see some system 
of nomination introduced into the open competi¬ 
tive examination in England?—Yes. 

33898. Your main reason for introducing this 
svstem would be to ensure that those candidates 
who were admitted to the Indian Civil Service 
should have had a public-school education first?— 
Not necessarily. 

33899. You lay very great stress upon that 
point, do you not ?—I think the school training 
is an important part; and of school training, I 
should prefer the public-school training. I did 
not mean to imply in any way that it should 
necessarily be preliminary. 

33900. You do not mean to imply that it is 
a necessity that a young Civilian should have 
been to a public school?—No. 

33901. Do you think that there might be 
difficulties in introducing such a system as you 
suggest, having regard to public opinion in 


England ?—I do not see why there should he. 
Tbe work of the Nomination Board would not be 
a matter of selecting desirable candidates so much 
as rejecting the possibly few undesirable 
ones. 

33902. You think that a Board could be de¬ 
vised which would satisfactorily discover disquali¬ 
fications in a young man when he presented him¬ 
self before them ?—I think the very fact of the 
Board being constituted at all would probably 
prevent a certain number of candidates appear- 
ing. 

33903. Have you thought out what the 
character of the Board should be ?—As I have 
said in my answer to question (6), the Board 
should consist of at least half men who have 
served in India; the other half should be men of 
public position at home, preferably with adminis¬ 
trative knowledge. 1 think that such a Board 
would be able, on certificates and school records, 
to say, generally speaking, whether a man was a 
desirable candidate or not. 

33904. The Board, however composed, would, 
in the main, have to depend upon tho records 
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and certificates which were placed before them ?— 
In the main the system is somewhat of the 
same kind as is now in vogue in the Navy, 
though at an earlier age, of course. The Navy 
candidates have to go up before a Board of 
Admirals, as I understand, and those gentlemen 
must go on certificates, and probably they 
would be private school certificates at that 
age. 

33905. You have no objections to Indians in 
the Service provided they come in by the main 
door on their merits, and have a British train¬ 
ing ?—Yes. 

33906. You think that if a special door is 
opened to them, and .to them alone, some reserva¬ 
tion would be needed. Could you tell us a little 
more specifically, in the first place, what you 
think constitutes a “ British tone for an Indian 
candidate ?—I think he ought to go to a school 
in England ; that is to say, he ought to start at 
home at about the age of fourteen. 

33907. Do you think that Indian parents as a 
rule- will be willing to part with their children 
at that age ?—No, perhaps not. 

33908. So you see serious difficulties in the 
way of carrying out such a proposal ?—I admit 
the difficulties; but if the Service is to retain 
its British character (unless, of course, you simply 
put a restriction on the number of Indians to 
be admitted), I do not see how you are to 
maintain it. 

38909. Would you consider that a candidate 
had had a British training if he wetit to England 
at the age of 17 or 18, and had a full University 
career, and took his degree ?—I should prefer the 
school training. 

33910. The point I put to you is whether you 
think he .would have had a British training 
if he had passed at a University the time which is 
necessary to take a full University course ?—-That 
would be four years. Yes, I would take the 
course at the University. 

33911. You object both to a simultaneous exa¬ 
mination and to a second examination for a 
limited number of Indians ?—Yes. 

33912. ' I gather that you do not fully approve 
either of promotion from the Provincial Civil 
Service up to superior posts ?—It is what I call 
the side door ; but I have not proposed altering 
it. 

33913. Am I to infer that you do not think 
that the training in the Provincial Civil Service 
adequately qualifies an Indian for service in the 
higher posts ?—Not of itself. 

33914. What do jmu mean by “not of 
itself —It depends upon the officer. It gives 
him an excellent chance. 

33915. Is your experience confined to this 
Province, or have you served in other Provin¬ 
ces ?—I was in the Political Depart¬ 
ment. 

33916. So that as regards your personal ex¬ 
perience of Indians serving in higher posts, I 
suppose it is mainly confined to this Province ?— 
I have had practically none in the higher jmsts. 
We have got very few. 

33917. When you say : “ 1 have not m 3 -self 

been so fortunate as to know a single member of 


that Service whom I should be able to recommend 
as fit to fill efficiently the post of a Deputy 
Commissioner, ” you do not speak for any other 
Service than that of this Province ?—What I 
meant by “ knowing ” was, working with him. 
I should not know a man unless I had worked 
with him. 

33918. The value of your opinion is affected 
by the fact that you have not been brought into 
contact with many such Indians ?—I mean 
that I have not worked with any man in the 
Provincial Civil Service myself in this 
Province whom I should he able to recommend 
for that post, after having worked with 
him. 

33919. At the same time, you suggest that, 
if any further admissions of Indians are 
to be made to higher posts they should be 
made by means of increases in the listed posts ?— 

Yes. 

33920. Assuming that an examination were to 
be established in this country for a limited 
number of Indians, of the same standard as the 
examination in England and with a condition 
imposed that those Indians who were successful 
would have to go through a training in England 
at a University, would you still say that promo* 
tion through the Provincial Civil Service to 
listed posts was a preferable way of offering 
further admission to Indians ?-—Could such 
successful candidates put in four years at 
home ? 

33921. You make it conditional that it must be 
four years ?—I should doubt two years being long 
enough. It would not be a full University 
course, and never would be. 

33922. Assuming it was three years, what 
would be your reply?—It all depends upon how 
much training at home you call “ British train¬ 
ing. That is my only point. If that could be 
worked, it would approach more to what I have 
suggested. 

33923. You have laid stress on the importance 
of the maintenance of efficiency in the Public 
Service. Would you admit that efficiency 
in these days is, to a certain extent, dependent 
upon the political conditions of the country, 
and that the political conditions of the country 
have to be taken into account ?—Taken into 
account, certainly; but I am not quite clear as to 
what you mean as to efficiency depending upon 
them. 

33924, I will put it in another way. Do 
you consider that the demand for increased 
facilities and opportunities for Indians to-day is 
one which requires serious consideration ?— 
Certainly. 

■33925. You suggest, I think, that the age 
limits should be reduced from 20—24 to 18—■ 
20 ?—Yes. 

33926. Would that make it more difficult for 
Indians to pass through the open examination in 
London ?—That I cannot say. I think it is 
really a question which only an Education Officer 
could answer. I am afraid I do not know how 
that would affect it. 

33927. If it were made clear that it was to the 
interests of European efficiency in the Service 
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that the age should be decreased and if this raised 
a further obstacle in the way of Indians passing 
by the open examination in London, would that 
be a reason for considering other facilities for 
them ?—^Yes. 

33928. You suggest, by way of getting over 
some of your Service difficulties, that members 
of the Service recruited at the present age-limits 
should be brought into superior posts after five 
instead of eight years' service. To secure this, 
would it not be necessary to reduce the inferior 
cadre posts from 39 to 16'7 per cent, of the 
superior posts and to have the leave and training 
reserve correspondingly reduced also ? Have you 
thought out that point ?—No, I have not. It has 
been brought to my notice since. My only point 
was that at about the age of 30 (which would at 
the present ages of entrance mean about 5 to 6 
years' service) a man ought ordinarily to draw the 
pay of superior posts, and that efforts should be 
made, if necessary, to alter the recruitment to 
secure that. 

38929, You admit on closer examination that 
the reduction of this eight years' period would 
necessitate a reduction in the cadre ?—Yes. 

33930. The work in this Province would not 
justify such a reduction, would it?—I do not 
think it could be reduced. 

33931, If the age limit were reduced as you 
suggest, and the eight years' period were main¬ 
tained the same, that in itself would ease the 
situation, would it not?—Yes, at once. 

33932. I do not think I need examine you on 
your Service proposals because they are very 
clearly and very concisely put forward, and we 
are grateful to you for them. I think they 
coincide largely with the proposals made by your 
Government. Rut I see you suggest one point 
which is different. You lay great stress upon the 
importance of an officer taking leave every 
year ?—Yes, I think it would be an advantage. 

83933. I can understand the advantages of it, 
and I need not discuss that; but do you think 
it could be carried out in practice ?—Yes, it is 
only short leave; it is only a month. 

33984. For instance, are there places in this 
Province where an officer could go and really enjoy 
rest and recuperation and a change of climate 
within a month ?—I think I should recommend 
his going for leave to another Province. 

33935. But do you think he could do it within 
a month?—Yes. 

33936. But what about the very difficult ques¬ 
tion of expense ?—'If an officer is married and has 
a family he would have to move the whole of 
his establishment, would he mot?—The real 
object is to get him away from his office table. 

33937. The real object is no doubt to get him 
away from his office table, but the question is 
whether this can be carried out in practice ?— 
If you are going to insist upon an actual change 
of scene, it might be ; but the real advantage of 
it is to insist upon his leaving his office table. 

33938. If it were practicable, you think it 
would be to the advantage of the officer, and 
certainly to the advantage of the Service ?—I 
think it would be to the advantage of both. 

33939. {Sir Murray HammicJi.) As regards 
this question of one month's leave every year, it 


has been suggested to us by one or two officers in 
other places. Your idea seems to be that the 
Deputy Commissioner, for instance, would derive 
considerable benefit by taking a month's leave 
and staying in his station ?—Or going out in his 
district: it does not matter. 

33940. Shooting ?—Yes. 

33941. This leave would have to be given, I 
suppose, as the Government finds it convenient 
to give it ?—Yes, entirely, 

33942. So that a man might find himself 
working all through the hot season desiring a 
month's leave very much, and the Government 
might say to him the following December, “Now 
you had better take your month's leave and go 
away." That would not quite fit in with what 
the officer desired, would it?—No, not entirely. 

33943. And it would not be doing him the 
same good as taking leave when he feels run 
down?—He would have a holiday sufficiently 
often to prevent him being run down. 

33944. Do you suppose an officer who is 
serving in a lonely district and in not a very 
good climate would derive any benefit by taking a 
month's leave every year and remaining in the 
district?—I think that would depend largely 
upon the district. I am not insisting that he 
should remain in the district at all. 

33945. Supposing he had to go away and get 
a change which would do him any good—if he 
was down at Chanda, where could he gpt a change 
that would do him any good ?—He could run up 
to Batoul. 

33946. H ow would he occupy himself at Batoul 
if he was not very fond of shikar ?—He would not 
go to Batoul in that case. 

33947. I can quite understand your shikari 
would accept the position, and it would probably 
be very convenient to him to get a month's shoot' 
ing every year; but every Civilian is not a shikari 
and he might want to get away to rest his mind 
and body. What would he do in the Central 
Provinces?—It would depend upon what his 
pursuit and intei’ests are. 

33948. Supposin g his interest is readin g, or any 
other hobby which he could not pursue in the 
jungles, where would he go in the Central Pro“ 
vinces to get it ?—He might possibly desire Hi 
pursuit that he could not attend to in the Central 
Provinces. 

33949. Do you not think your proposals are 
made chiefly having in your view an officer 
who is a shikari and nothing else ?—No, I do not 
think that was in my mind at all. 

33950, Take the District Officer who finds his 
leisure in meeting his friends and associating with 
them, where could he get that in the Central 
Provinces in the hot weather ?—He might not 
be able to get it in the hot weather; but he 
would not always have his leave in the hot 
weather. 

33951. Supposing he got it in the cold weather, 
where would he go for a month, it is only a month 
you are' talking of. Where would he go for his 
month ?—In the cold weather it is quite impossi¬ 
ble to go anywhere. 

33952. He would not find much change in 
coming into headquarters at Nagpur for a months; 
it is not quite the sort of change that would do- 
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his mind much good ?—He would be entirely 
relieved of work. That is my point. 

33953. Do you not think that a man benefits a 
great deal more by getting right away from his 
own district and to a new set of associations than 
he does by going to a hill station in his own 
Province for a short period ?—He benefits very 
much more by a complete change. 

33954. Do you not think that a man taking a 
month’s leave, and not getting away from his 
associations, is not likely to derive much benefit 
from the month’s leave ?—I would not go as far 
as that. 

33955. Unless he can spend it, as you say, 
shooting. 1 quite admit that a man who shoots 
gets a complete change. But if he does not shoot 
where is he going to get the association and the 
fresh intercourse he wants, after working alone for 
a whole year ? Where is he going to get it in a 
place like the Central Provinces?—I think he 
would have to wait for his furlough for that j 
meanwhile, he would get his month. 

33956. His month would not do him much 
good. Do you think it would?—I think he 
would come back fresher to his work. 

33957. I quite admit that. Another point is, 
how would you arrange for doing his work in his 
absence ?—For a short period that could always 
be done. 

33958. Does it not often happen that a man 
goes away for a month’s leave and comes back 
and finds that owing to the necessity of filling up 
his post by a person who is not able to assume all 
his work, the work has accumulated in his absence, 
and that there is practically a month’s work 
in arrears which he has to make up by working 
extra hard when he comes back ?—I do not think 
that that would apply under present conditions. 

33959. Do you think that many officers in the 
Central Provinces go away for two years’ 
furlough ?—Not many ; but it is permissible 
under the rule. 

33960. It is permissible; but surely very few 
do ?—Not many. 

33961. Do you think that officers would be 
satisfied by getting in their whole twenty-five 
years’ service, three years and seven months’ 
leave ?—I think they would be more than satis¬ 
fied with the terms I have given. 

33962. You have not worked out the cost of 
this scheme of yours, have you ?—No. 

33963. With regard to your answer to question 
(119), you suggest that the pension given be non- 
contributor^q and as such, might be reduced. 
Do you not think ‘.from your recollections 
and your knowledge before you came out to 
this country, that the fact that the Civilian gets 
£1,000 a year is one of the greatest attractions 
which attracts him in the open competition in 
England ?—Yes, I think it was. I do not think 
it was understood that a great deal was not con¬ 
tributed by Government. , 

33964. Do you not think any reduction in the 
£1,000 pension would tend very much to reduce 
the popularity of the Service among young men 
who come up for the Service in England ?—It 
would be very quickly understood if it did mean a 
real reduction. 


33965. You would sooner see that contribution 
stopped, and a reduction of pension, provided the 
contribution was made into a Provident Fund?— 
Yes. 

33966. You would like to see compulsory 
retirement, at the option of Government, of every 
officer after 25 years’ service ?—Yes. 

33967. Do you not think that that would give 
a feeling of insecurity in the Service which would 
not be altogether beneficial to the working of the 
Service?—I do not think so; not if one’s full 
pension had been earned. 

33968. You would not like to see a Commis¬ 
sioner given the right to order a man to retire 
after 25 years’ service—the matter would have to 
be referred to the Secretary of State ?—I think 
that would be unnecessary. I would have no 
objection to a reference to the Government of 
India. 

33969. Do you think that before a man had 
served 25 years the Government ought to have 
the right to get rid of him if they thought he 
was a bad bargain ?—That is a very difficult 
question. 

33970. Supposing a man is found after he has 
served through his ten years’ service as an Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner and the Government tried him 
a couple of years as Deputy, and found him hope¬ 
lessly inefficient and that he could not run his 
District, do you not think that Government might 
have the right to get rid of him on a minor 
pension?—It would be a cheaper way for the 
Government. 

33971. You would like to see such a system 
introduced ?—It would be very good from the 
Government point of view. 

33972. In that case you would like to see it 
done by the Secretary of State, and by no officer 
lower than the Secretary of State ?—I think so. 
It should go to the Secretary of State. 

33973. If it was protected in that way you 
would not object to seeing your scheme intro¬ 
duced ?—No. 

33974. (Mr. Fisher.) Why do you say that 
the popularity of the Service has declined?— 
Because of the conditions that have been obtain¬ 
ing for the last few years. 

33975. What conditions have you specially in 
mind ?—Pay, largely. 

33976. Do you think that really has had an 
effect upon recruitment in England ?—I think it 
is bound to have. 

33977. Your argument is really a deductive 
argument. You are deducing unpopularity from 
the fact that the pay is unsatisfactory. Have 
you any actual evidence that the Service has 
become more unpopular ?—I have certainly heard 
a great many retired Civilians who have been very 
successful in their way tell me personally that 
they weie not recommending the Service to their 
sons. 

'3397S. On the ground of 2 ^ay ?—No, not 
necessarily on that ground. 

33979. Any other ground?—The general 
conditions of the Service. 

33980. Could you specify more clearly the 
respects in which the Service seems to you to have 
deteriorated?—No, I prefer not to. 
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33981. I am not quite certain as to the consis¬ 
tency of yonr main position. I gather that you 
would prefer to see the Indian members of the 
Civil Service recruited through the English door ? 
—Yes. 

33983. And if a sufficient number were recruit¬ 
ed through the English door you would be quite 
content to see the side door through the Provin¬ 
cial Service closed ?—Yes. 

33983. On the other hand, you are recommend¬ 
ing that the open competitive examination shall 
be held at the school-leaving age in England ?— 
Yes. 

33984. Will not that inevitably have the effect 
of reducing the number of Indian candidates who 
come through the English door ?—That I cannot 
say. I have already said that I do not know 
what effect that would have in reducing the age. 
I was only thinking, really, of recruitment from 
England. If it had a bad effect on the recruit¬ 
ment from India, I have already, I think, given 
the answer that that is a case for compensatory 
facilities being afforded in another direction. 

33985. In your own mind you would attach 
primary importance to reducing the age in 
England in order to obtain a better British 
element?—Yes. 

33986. Do you think that if the side door were 
completely closed it would be satisfactory to the 
Provincial Civil Service?—No; that would be a 
disadvantage. At present it is a very useful 
attraction to the Provincial Service. 

33987. Is it your idea to have a fixed, or rather 
a slidihg scale of proportion between the numbers 
recruited through the Provincial Service and the 
numbers recruited through the open door in 
London? Supposing that you decide that you 
will have, say, ten Indians admitted into the 
Service in one year, is it your proposal that if six 
of those are admitted through the London door, 
four will only be admitted through the Provincial 
?—I propose a limit as long as the special 
conditions for Indians are kept, of 20 per cent.— 
one-fifth. 

33988. Therefore the more who pass into the 
Service through the London door, the fewer will 
pass into the Service through the Provincial door ? 
—Yes, I think so. But you must have the 
Provincial door. 

33989. {Sir Theodore Morison.) In reply to 
question (7), I notice that among your objections 
to simultaneous examination you mention in 
general terms that you think there would be a 
strong objection in India itself. Have you any 
facts to go upon ? Is this the result of experience 
which you can definitely put before us ?—They 
are the result of views personally mentioned to me. 

33990. Has anything come before your notice, 
or Government's notice, officially,—petitions, for 
instance ?—Not that I know of; no petitions. 

33991. Anything which you could in any way 
describe as an official application to Govern¬ 
ment?—No. 

33992. It is merely upon the strength of private 
conversation ?—Private conversation; and official¬ 
ly to the extent, for instance, that 1 have had 
applications. As a matter of fact, I think I have 
hardly ever entertained a transfer of cases from 
an Indian to a European Court, 


33993. You have had applications for transfer 
from an Indian to a European Jddge?—Magis¬ 
trate. 

33994. Those are the only examples you can 
remember in your own official experience ?— 
Officially there are applications. 

3399.5. I want to go back to the answer you 
gave Mr. Fisher about the growing unpopularity 
of the Service. Have you ever had an illustration 
of it among your personal acquaintances as, for 
instance, an Indian Civilian declining to enter his 
son for the Service, supposing his son was likely 
to pass?—Yes, I have. 

33996. You have known cases?—Yes. 

33997. In which a Civilian deliberately chose 
for his son another profession?—The latest 
instance I am thinking of is quite a recent one. 
He had not chosen it because the boy was still 
under the age. He told me he was not going to 
stand in the boy's way if he made up his mind to 
try for the Service, but that he was not in any 
way going to recommend it. 

33998. You have said, in answer to question 
(10) that you would like to see Indians coming in 
by the open door ; that is your position?—Yes. 

33999. The numbers who have so far succeeded 
in coming through is very small, is it not ?—Yes. 

34000. Would you support the proposal which 
has been put before us of assisting to promote a 
greater number of Indians coming in, as, for 
instance, by giving scholarships?—Yes; I should 
be inclined to support that, subject, if possible, to 
training being given at home. 

34001. That would be a proposal which you 
would be prepared to support ?—Yes. 

34002. You are aware, I dare say, that there are 
a certain number of what are called Government 
Scholarships of £200, which must be spent at 
Oxford or Cambridge?—Yes. 

34003. And the holders of quite a considerable 
number have already succeeded in getting into 
the Indian Civil Service?—Yes. 

34004. It has been suggested that that number 
might be very considerably increased, that it 
should be fifteen a year instead of, as now, two a 
year. That is one suggestion which has been 
made. We might differ as to the number, but is 
that a sort of proposal which yoi\ would like to 
support?—Yes, that is the kind of proposal I 
should be prepared to support. 

34005. In answer to question (13) you say that 
the Civil Service supplies a specially valuable 
element on the Bench which it would be unwise 
to eliminate. Do I understand that from the 
use of those words “ special element " you think 
there ought to be other elements as well ?—I 
am speaking of the Bench as it exists now, 
generally. 

34006. The proposal has been urged upon us in 
very many centres that a certain number of legal 
practitioners in this country should be appointed 
to the Bench. I do not know from your answer 
there whether you intend to support, or to oppose, 
that?—All I meant to say was that it is merely 
an impression, because I have not myself had any 
experience of the Judicial Department at all. 
What I meant was that I thought the Civilian 
Judges were as necessary as a minimum proportion 
in the Judicial line as in the Afirninistrative line, 
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34007. In answer to question (115), referring 
to th’e terms of service, you say: “ Under this 

scheme the number of officers absent on leave at 
any one time would be reduced and the present 
reserve of 20 per cent, for leave vacancies could 
be correspondingly reduced, probably to about 6 
per cent.” I do not know how you arrive at that 
Gonclnsion. Do you know ?—I am afraid I do 
not. As a matter of fact, it is being worked out. 

34008. {Mr. Ghauhal.) With regard to that 
point as to the unpopularity of the Service, do you 
find that the number of candidates competing for 
the examination has been less than in the years 
you have been speaking of ?—I cannot tell you, I 
do not know what the numbers are. 

34009. The numbers of those appearing at the 
competitive examination do not seem to have been 
lessened latterly, do they ?—Perhaps not. I do 
;: ot remember. 

34010. Have the University authorities at 
home ever made complaints that the Service is 
getting less attractive, and that they therefore 
find fewer numbers coming in ?—Not that 1 
know of. 

34011. Is It the feeling of gentlemen in the 
Service now that a fewer number of the sons of 
older Civilians are coming in now than used to 
be the case at one time ? Looking at the Civil 
List the other day I found that there are several 
young men who are the sons of retired Civilians. 
Is it the feeling that a fewer number of the sons 
of some families are now coming out than used 
formerly to be the case ?—I can only speak for 
myself. I do not know whether there is any 
feeling in the Service. I merely happen to have 
come across two or three instances amongst 
personal friends. That is all. 

34012, At the same time you have found 
amongst persons who have come out, say within 
the last eight or ten years, that some were sons of 
Civil Servants ?—Yes. 

34013. Amongst the questions which you have 
not answered there is one upon which I should 
like to get your opinion. Would you like the old 
Statutory Service revived ?—I have not answered 
that question. 

34014. I put this question to you on account 
of the opinion which you have given in answer to 
other questions. I ask you, would you like to see 
the old Statutory Service revived ?—Persosially I 
have not had any experience. I have never served 
under or with a Statutory officer at all. 

34015. The Statutory Service was mainly re¬ 
cruited by nomination by Government, and in the 
last Public Service Commission there was almost 
a universal body of opinion, as there has been 
now in the present enquiry, that that system was 
a failure ?—So I understand, but I have not had 
any experience of it. 

34016. 1 ask these questions because you lav 
down a sort of general proposal that any system 
of open competitive examination for Indians 
cannot be sound. I want to have your opinion as 
to whether you have in practice found any regular 
system of selection and nomination successful in 
this country j or, on the other hand, whether you 
have found for the Provincial or any other 
Service, that recruitment by open competition 
proved a failure as compared with nomination ?— 


But there has not been any recruitment by open 
competition. 

34017. But we have had evidence in other 
Provinces that the Provincial Service was recruit¬ 
ed by open competition ?—It is not the case in 
these Provinces. 

34018. You have no experience of any Service . 
of Indians being recruited bv open competition ? 
—No. 

34019.’ May I know upon what facts you go 
when you say that as far as Indians are concerned 
a system of competitive examination is not 
suitable; or is it merely a theoretical opinion ?— 
It is a theoretical opinion. 

34020. Then I understand from the next 
sentence that you consider that if there is an open 
competitive examination all castes might come 
in ?—I suppose so. 

34021. You say : “ I have already mentioned 

that caste is of paramount importance. The com¬ 
petitive examination would exclude caste from 
consideration altogether.” May 1 know how you 
reconcile that sentence with another of your 
opinions when you say, “ This is another reason 
why a system of open competitive examination 
would not be suitable,” namely that if there was 
open competitive examination a large preponder¬ 
ance of one class or community would not come 
in. In one place you say that the system of open 
competition is to be condemned because it would 
bring in any class, and in another place you say 
that the system of simultaneous examination is to 
be condemned because it will bring in a prepon¬ 
derance of one class ?—I say “ If it is found.” 

I do not say: “If it was necessarily found.” 

I say : “ If it is found that it results in the 

admission of a large preponderance of any one 
class or community it will not be regarded as 
satisfactory by Indians themselves.” 

34022. Supposing there were simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations, would you expect that the Service 
would be swamped by men of one class or com¬ 
munity, or that men of different classes and 
communities would come in ?—To start with pro¬ 
bably there would be a large majority of one or 
two classes. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

34023. {Mr. Ghauhal.) Further down in that 
same answer you are dealing with the dilemma out 
of which you say no satisfactory way exists. Do 
you or do you not think that there is a type of 
Indian now rising who is free from all caste 
prejudices ?—Absolutely so, but my point is that 
the people will not believe it. 

34024, That is no doubt true, but I suppose 
that as education filters downwards it will be 
appreciated in time ?—In a long time. 

34025. If the individual himself is absolutely 
free from any prejudice or any class bias, then I 
suppose it may be expected that with the progress 
of education this wrong belief of the people might 
die down ?—It will take a very long time. 

34026. But it is not impossible ?—I do not 
think it is impossible. 

34027. With regard to these transfer petitions 
that you speak of, did you get them as District 
Magistrate or as District and Sessions Judge?— 

I got them as District Magistrate. 
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o4028. Is it your recollection that these peti¬ 
tions were made on the ground that the trying 
Magistrate belonged to the caste of the opposite 
side ?—No. 

84029. May I know the sort of ground on which 
these transfer petitions were made P—The transfer 
was generally asked for simply because they 
wanted a European Magistrate. 

84030. Were these petitions readily granted?— 
No. 

34081. Does not that fact tend to diminish the 
number of petitions ?—I do not know whether it 
would tend to diminish them j I did not have 
many. 

34032. I suppose you will agree that if you can 
get recruitment to the Judicial Service from 
persons having both a good training in Law and 
experience of Indian life, they would constitute a 
preferable material from which to recruit the 
Judicial Service?—I would rather not say more 
than I have about the question. I do not think I 
need have answered that question. It is purely a 
personal impression, and I have no experience of 
the Judicial Department. 

84033. Have you ever served as District and 
Sessions Judge?—No. 

34034. {Mr. Macdonald.) With reference to the 
long answer you have given to question (115), does 
not your proposal with regard to furlough and 
leave come to this, that for every twelve months a 
man passes in India ho can have three months’ 
holiday ?—Yes, in total. 

84035. Nine months’ work for twelve months’ 
nominal service?—He would not be allowed to 
take it in that way. _ < 

84036. No, but that is what it comes to?—It 
works out like that. 

34037. Do you not think that is rather 
liberal ?—I think we want some more liberality. 

84038. As regards leave ?—It is not liberal as 
regards the total furlough, I think, three years and 
seven months out of twenty-five years. That 
month’s holiday in the year might make it 
liberal. 

34039. How much of the three months on the 
average would be on full pay according to your 
system ?—Up to the limit of Rs. 2,000. 

34040. It would be all pay up to that limit ?— 
All of it. 

84041. Full pay ?—Yes. 

34042. So that, to repeat what I have already 
said, it would be nine months’ work for twelve 
months’ pay?—Yes, that is what it would work 
out to. 

84043. Now with reference to your month’s 
leave every year, do you know the practice of 
business firms ?—I cannot say that I do. 

34044. Do you know that business firms in 
some cases practically compel their European staff 
to take a month’s leave every year ?—I have heard 
that they compel them to take leave, but I did not 
know anything about the month. 

34045. Have you heard that some firms, for 
instance the firm the representative of which gave 
us evidence in Bombay, if they find their European 
oflicers want to go to Ceylon to spend a holiday, 
give them a month’s leave to enable them to do it 
every year ?—I did not know that. 


34046. The difficulties that have been put to 
you about the man who wants to read finding it 
difficult to get a place to read—are not those diffi¬ 
culties of the same kind we have home ?—I 
should think so, very much; but of course there 
is considerable difference in India on account of 
the different circumstances. 

34047. But supposing it became a habit that 
the Government servants went away on a month’s 
leave every year, would not that mean that facil¬ 
ities for the spending of the holiday would grow 
up?—Possibly. You mean the demand would 
create the supply ? 

84048. Yes, the demand for facilities would 
enable you to think a little bit more about it than 
apparently you have thought about it, and also 
give openings to people who can supply your 
demand and make a little money out of it ?— 

Possibly, but I am doubtful about the Central 
Provinces. 

34049. If this were adopted would there be any¬ 
thing that would compel a Central Provinces man 
to stay in the Central Provinces ?—Nothing at all. 

84050. If a Central Provinces man wanted to 
go to Ceylon, and could afford to do so, could not 
he go to Ceylon within a month ?—Yes. 

84051. And have a nice golfing holiday ?—Yes. 

84052. A gossiping holiday ?—Yes. 

84053. And a reading holiday ?—Yes. 

84054. Just as he likes ?—Yes. 

84055. You lay considerable stress upon the 
British character of the administration, and your 
view is that, in so far as that character is going 
to be shared by Indians, the Indian must go home 
for at least four years’ education ?—Yes. 

84066. Have you had very much experience of 
Indians who have gone home for their educa¬ 
tion ?—No, personally I have not had much expe¬ 
rience. 

84057. Have you had much experience of the 
development of educational facilities in India, the 
movements in University education ?—No, I have 
not. We have no University in the Central 
Provinces. 

34058. Are you aware of the efforts that are 
being made by your Education Department and 
by educationalists in India generally to improve the 
character and training given in Indian Colleges 
and in Indian Universities ?—I know that efforts 
are being made; that is what their work is. 

84059. Have you taken that into account in 
expressing on paper certain opinions you have put 
down?--My opinions as far as Universities are 
concerned have been simply obtained from educa¬ 
tional officers. 

34060. You have discussed the possibilities of 
training the Indian in Western ways with Indian 
educational officers?—I cannot say I have dis¬ 
cussed it in that precise method, but what I have 
learned from educational officers is that at present 
the education the University can afford in India 
is nothing like equal to that which can be obtained 
at home. 

34061. Have you gone Into the difliculties that 
an Indian experiences when he goes home in 
coming in contact with what is really best in the 
British character ?—I am afraid I have not. 

34062. Have you enquired into the allegation / 

that is constantly being made that Indians in 

H 
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England segregate themselves and are far more 
liable to come under evil influences in England 
than they are at home ?—I have had no oppor¬ 
tunity. 

84063. Have you heard that within the last five 
or six, not more than ten at the outside, years, a 
great change for the worse has taken place in our 
Universities so far as the Indian students are con¬ 
cerned ?—I have heard something about it. 

34064. If we were to find, when we go home 
this coming summer, that those changes have 
actually taken place, and that the Indian student 
instead of being made welcome is not made 
welcome, to put it very mildly, would you still 
consider that that kind of experience in England 
inculcated Western habits of thought and 
Western sympathies in his mind ?—I am afraid 
I know too little about it to be able to say. 

34065. But still you have expressed very 
definitely the opinion that in order that the 
Indian may be taught Western ways he ought to 
go to England for four years ?—I do not see how 
else he may learn. 

34066. And these things are very germane to 
that opinion, are they not ?—Yes, distinctly. 

34067. You lay down, I am not quite sure 
with what definiteness, in the answer you gave 
to the Chairman'’8 question, two conditions that 
ought to be fulfilled by the Englishman who 
aspires to become a member of the Indian Civil 
Service. First of all you consider it is desirable 
that he should attend a Public School, and 
secondly, that he should be polished at the 
University ?—No, I did not lay down anything 
about the polish at the University. 

34068. That is true regarding Indians ?—You 
are talking about the probationary period after 
passing ? 

34069. I am taking both, first of all the 
training before he enters the open competition 
and then after he has become a possible member 
of the Indian Civil Service by being successful at 
the competition. Those are the two blocks of 
training, the one characterised by the Public 
School, and the second characterised by the Uni¬ 
versity ?—Yes; but I have said that on the whole 
the probationary period I would prefer out here. 

34070. One year in England ?—If it is in 
England I prefer two, as you will see from my 
answer to question (43). 

34071. You say there : “I should prefer two 
years to one, to be spent at a residential Univer¬ 
sity, and in a residential College.” So that you 
do want the University ?—If my recommenda¬ 
tions ai’e not accepted then we must have a proba¬ 
tionary period. 

34072. In that case you prefer two years of a 
probationary period to be spent at a residential 
University and in a residential College, by which 
I understand yon mean in a residential college of 
that University ?—Yes. 

84073. So that I am right: public school, 
supplemented by University ?—If the present 
system is to be maintained. 

34074. I came across a veiy interesting expres 
slon of opinion in an educational Review and I 
will ask you if you agree with it. It is with 
reference to that kind of training which is given 
for the Indian Civil J^erviee. It says that the 


Civil Service Commissioners and the University 
Syndicates and other similar bodies recommend 
these things, the Public School and the University, 
because they consist “ of men who have them¬ 
selves gone through a similar grind and who have 
been quite safe from the touch of the fire of 
modernism in their studies; they are all men 
from the older Universities and stand up for 
mediseval ideas.^' You do not share that view ? 
—Is your question whether I stand up for 
mediaeval ideas ? 

34075. No. I understand that you yourself 
have been at a Public School and University, and 
probably you, like myself, prefer the kind of 
education we have gone through, I not being a 
public school boy and not having been to a 
University ?—That is probably true. 

34076. So far as I have been able to study the 
evidence and examine the witnesses up to now, my 
impression is that those distinctions count really 
for very little in the production of qualities wanted 
by the Indian Civil Service. Now, my point is 
this. There is a statement made by educa¬ 
tionalists that as a matter of fact the position a 
man takes in choosing or rejecting two different 
modes of training depends altogether upon what 
he himself has gone through ?—Possibly. 

34077. Do not imagine for a moment that I 
meant to say you stood up for mediseval ideas. 
That was simply in the extract and I should like 
you to be quite happy about that. Now, how 
would you define a public school ?—Of course 
what I mean by a public school is essentially to 
start with a boarding school. 

34078. A place like Gordon College, Aberdeen, 
would not be a public school under your defini¬ 
tion ?—No, it is a day school. 

34079. The Edinburgh High School would 
not be a public school under your definition ?— 
No. 

34080. Under your definition none of the great 
Academies of Scotland would be a public school ? 
—I do not know about their being public schools. 
What I meant, when I was speaking of a public 
school, was that it is not a public school ^ it is 
not a boarding school. 

34081. If the preference which you indicate in 
the answers lo your question was carried out by 
the Secretary of State and the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners and the Board that you suggest, the 
training of those schools would be ruled out as a. 
qualification ?—That is not at all necessary. 

34082. But in accordance with your answers. 
You say, for instance, in answer to question (1), 
that up to now we have been able to discard the 
shortcomings of competitive examinations, the 
very obvious shortcomings you say, that it does 
not test certain things, and then you go on to 
say that this has been more or less the case 
because we have drawn our recruits mainly from 
the big English public schools, and in your 
opinion no better material can be obtained. If 
you held these views, and if you were placed in a 
responsible position as a member of this Commis¬ 
sion, in drawing up your report would you not 
insist on those views being embodied in the 
report as a recommendation to the Secretary of 
State, if you hold them in the definite way in 
which you have expressed them there ?—I should 
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certainly say that that course of education is the 
best qualified that I can think of to give you the 
kind of candidate you want. 

34083. I will not press you further on that. 
As a matter of fact, you say that we have drawn 
our recruits mainly from the big English public 
schools : did you go through a Civil List before 
you made that statement ?—No. 

34084. Would you be surprised to hear that 
some of us who came across that statement did 
try to get the educational source from which the 
members of the Indian Civil Service have been 
mainly drawn, and found that they did not 
mainly come from English public schools ?— 
Yes, I should. 

34085. You would be surprised ?—Yes. 

34086. But you did not take the trouble to sit 
down and consider whether your impression'was 
accurate or inaccurate and tick off the men in the 
Civil List ?—No, I did not do that. 

34087. You are in favour of a reduction of the 
age for the open competitive examination ?—Yes. 

84088. But you say that the fact of board 
schools becoming more efficient than they have" been 
would be to turn out a class, which, on the whole, 
is not quite so desirable as the class from which 
you have come, into the Indian Civil Service. 
Would not the fact of reducing the age be to 
give the boy who has been educated in a board 
school, and passed on through the new system of 
higher education to the secondary schools which 
are now being established all over England, a 
better chance than he now has for the Indian 
Civil Service examination ?—I cannot say. 

84089. Do you know the recent developments 
of English education in that direction owing to the 
County Councils and the Town Councils having 
become the education authorities ?—No. 

34090. You do not know that the old board 
school has now become an organic part of a much 
finer education system than was in existence when 
you were in England ?—I realise there has been 
an enormous advance in education. 

34091. And an advance in the direction of 
establishing secondary schools which from the 
point of view of education are better than the old 
public schools ?—I had not realised that. 

84093. Then you say that it is very valuable 
there should be a caste, that we should remember 
the Indians like caste government. I think that 
is the effect of your sentence : “ I will mention 
here that to an Indian caste is of supreme 
importance, and while we in England do not 
define caste in the same sense as in India, we 
understand what it means.” I understand that 
you mean caste does exist in England in the 
shape of class ?—Yes. 

34093. And you think it is a good thing there 
should be a certain amount of class in the selec¬ 
tion of the men who come out here to join the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I think it is a good thing. 

84094. That men like myself, for instance, who 
come from no class, should be absolutely barred 
from service in the Indian Civil Service ?—Is that 
a question I am expected to answer ? 


34096. Let me put it this way; that a man whose 
father was a working-man and who could not 
by any stretch of imagination claim to have a 
class connection, should find care was taken to 
make it impossible for him to join the Indian 
Civil Service ?—^Not at all. 

34096. So that you really do not mean there 
should be class distinctions in the selection of men 
for the Indian Civil Service ?—I merely say that 
I think a certain amount of class is desirable, but 
it is not what I would select a man on. 

34097. I thought you meant to do so from 
your answer ?—No. 

34098. {Mr. Sly.) I understand the object of 
your first proposal in regard to the introduction of 
some system of nomination in the Indian Civil 
Service is to exclude a certain number of men 
who gain entrance at the present time, on the 
ground that they are what is ordinarily termed 
“undesirables”?—Yes. 

34099. Can you tell us from your own experi¬ 
ence whether that percentage is very small or 
large ?—At present I should say it is very small. 

84100. Do you think that any system of selec¬ 
tion, such as you have suggested, would result in 
the undoubted exclusion of that very small percent¬ 
age of “ undesirables”?—I do not see why it 
should not. 

34101. Do you not think it would also possibly 
have excluded a certain number of members from 
the Service who have proved themselves in practice 
to be fully qualified for the Indian Civil Service 
in India ?—I should doubt it. 

34102. Do you not think the object you desire to 
achieve could be equally well, if not better, met 
by a system of compulsory retirement of the unfit 
after they have been tested by practical experience 
in India?—Yes, but it would be very much 
harder luck on the men. 

84103. It might be very much harder luck on 
the men, but surely it would be a very much 
more accurate test of the suitability of the men ?—> 
It would be undoubtedly a more accurate test but 
it would tell very much harder on the men to 
whom it was applied. 

84104. But if a man enters the Service know¬ 
ing this risk, and if also there is a scheme intro¬ 
duced for the grant of certain compassionate 
pensions or gratuities to officers who are compul¬ 
sorily retired for inefficiency, do you not think 
that would alleviate the conditions ?—It might, 
but I do not think it would tend to the popularity 
of the Service. 

34105. Would the popularity of the Service be 
affected if there were scrupulously fair methods 
of arriving at a decision as to whether an officer 
was efficient or inefficient,—^if, for instance, it was 
laid down as a rule that before an officer is com¬ 
pulsorily retired for inefficiency an enquiry should 
be held, say, by three senior members of his 
Service ?—I think one wants no guarantee of fair 
treatment, but the fact that that system is con¬ 
templated would in itself make for uncertainty. 

34106. Now let us come to the other main 
position in your evidence. I understand that you 
are in favour of a further admission of Indians to 
the Service and are prepared to see them admitted 
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in the Central Provinces up to a maximum of 20 
per cent., or oue-fifth ?—Yes. 

34107. That you desire, if possible, that those 
Indians shall gain admission to the Service through 
open competition in England ?—Yes. 

34108. And that in order to encourage that 
method of recruitment you would be prepared^ to 
recommend a system of scholarships for Indian 
hoys to go home and prepare for that examina¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

34109. Failing the admission of Indians to the 
extent you consider reasonable by the method of 
open competition in England, would you be 
prepared to have a supplementary method of 
admission for Indians in India ?—Yes. 

34110. What method would you recommend as 
being most suitable for the admission of Indians 
in India ?—The present system of listed posts. 

34111. An extension of the present system of 
listed posts ?—Yea. 

34112. You consider that if Indians have to be 
recruited in India it would be preferable to take 
them after experience of their work in the 
Provincial,Civil Service rather than by any method 
of direct recruitment in India ?—Not necessarily 
by experience in the Provincial Civil Service, as 
long as it is not by competitive examination 
merely. 

34118. But if it were not admission from the 
Provincial Civil Service to listed posts you would 
recommend a system of direct recruitment by 
nomination ?—Yes, direct nominations. 

84114. There is a small point I do not under¬ 
stand in your evidence- In answer to qu^tion 
(76) you have referred to' the fact that junior 
officers have been deprived of all hope of eight 
posts, and you have mentioned four of them, 
three Berar listed posts and one post reduced for 
officers serving under the Government of India. 
Surely so far as the one post has been reduced 
under the Government of India that leaves the 
Commission in a better position than it was 
before ?—It takes away a post. 

34115. Does it take away a post ? The 
Government of India appointments are recruited 
bv selection from the Provinces ; there is no 
guarantee that they will take four or five from the 
Central Provinces, and in so far as recruitment is 
made on a basis of four instead of a basis of five 
it is a direct benefit to the Service ?—The superior 
posts include the Government of India post. 

34116. Only as a basis of recruitment, and 
if you reduce the Government of India posts you 
are reducing the number of superior posts against 
which you are recruiting. Therefore you reduce 
the number of officers recruited ?—You ought to 
reduce the number of officers below the superior 
posts. 

34117. But you do not reduce the chance of 
employment under the Government of India, so 
that you are better off in the Central Provinces by 
that reduction of one ?—I do not see that you are 
better off with the officers who have been recruited 
against it, the junior officers. 1 admit it probably 
does not make any difference as to the actual 
number of posts held. 


84118. It makes no difference to the number of 
officers employed by the Government of India ?— 
No. 

34119. And on the other hand it reduces the 
number of officers recruited in the Central 
Provinces ?—They have been recruited against it. 

34120. And they have still got it whether there 
are four or five ?—They may or may not have. 

34121. There has been no actual reduction In 
the number of Government of India posts ?—No, 
but there has been a reduction in the number of 
superior posts against which the recruitment has 
been effected. 

34122. With regard to the three Berar listed 
posts, we have already obtained certain views 
through Mr. Hullah, but what are the other four 
posts you refer to ?—There are not another four. 
The strength of the Commission is practically 
double the superior posts, 194'5 per cent. If you 
reduce four superior posts you strengthen the 
Commission by eight. You have eight officers 
whom you have recruited against no posts. 

34123. If your statement is correct in regard 
to the reduction of the four inferior posts, it 
necessarily involves in future a reduction of 
practically four inferior posts, does it not ?—Eight. 

34124. Four inferior, making a total of eight ?— 
It is practically double the superior posts. 194'5 
is the actual figure. 

34125. {Mr. Madge.) So far as you have been 
able to judge, you fear that Indian officials, 
whatever their other good qualities may be, have 
not been efficient District Officers, or Deputy 
Commissioners as you call them ?—All I have said 
is that so far as my experience has gone, and I 
have only based my experience on my own know¬ 
ledge of the Provincial Service, I have not myself 
been so fortunate as to work with any of that 
Service whom I could have recommended for the 
post of a Deputy Commissioner. 

34126. Nevertheless, you say in answer to ques¬ 
tion (7): “ The way in which all members of the 

Provincial Service with whom I have had the 
pleasure of serving have carried out the duties 
entrusted to them, the loyal support they have 
invariably accorded to myself, command, and 
have always obtained, my warm admiration.'’’ It 
would be an unfair inference from anything you 
have said that you desire to exclude Indians from 
any office for which they may prove their com¬ 
petence ?—I think it would. 

34127. You are anxious to preserve the British 
tone in the administration?—Yes. 

34128. Would it not affect some of the opinions 
you have formed if you put it in this way, 
that as compared, say, with Frenchmen, G-mans, 
Dutchmen, and other European races, the^ritish 
seem to possess certain practical qualities that 
make them better Colonists and better managers 
of Settlements and Colonies than other races, even 
Europeans. Do you hold that view ?—I have not 
particularly thought about it. 

34129. I invite your attention to it from this 
point of view. It is not a question of one race 
being superior or inferior to another, but it is with 
reference to the special character of the work to be 
done, in which one race may manage to secure 
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better results than another. Judging from the 
history of French and other Colonies they do not 
appear to have succeeded as well as British 
Colonies, and for that reason I ask you whether 
you do or do not think that as regards the 
management of Settlements and Dependencies 
Englishmen generally seem to succeed better than 
other races ?—Yes, so far as I can judge. With¬ 
out further consideration I should say, yes. 

34130. Do you think it is possible for any one 
race to inherit the practical qualities of another 
without anything of their heredity or environ¬ 
ment?—No ; I should be inclined to doubt it. 

34131. Would you be in favour of limiting 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service to the 
Provincial Civil Service, on the ground that that 
Service affords means of judging the character and 
efficiency of the officers in it ? Would you select 
that as a better way than mere competitive 
examination or any other way of recruitment? 
In the Provincial Civil Service you have the test 
of actual work as compared with the leap in the 
dark which you take with the competitive 
examination ?—That is so. 

34182. You mention that Indian gentlemen 
have come to you for advice and have admitted 
that they have no control over their sons. As far 
as you know, do they attribute that to the system 
of education that has alienated them from their 
own moral sanctions ?—I think they attribute it 
to both home and school education. They them¬ 
selves, in three or four cases I can remember, have 
blamed themselves for their home treatment of 
their sons, and have further gone on to say that 
the school treatment was not effective. 

34133. I think you said you were not an edu¬ 
cational expert, but judging by the effects of 
education of Indian Universities do you or do you 
not think that it may be greatly improved by the 
education being more practical and directed to 
subjects that would make men choose other careers 
than that of public employment ?—I think it is 
quite possible, but I do not feel at^all competent 
to give an opinion. 

34134. Your attention has been called to the 
weight that ought to be attached, on political 
grounds, to the claims of the educated classes. 
Have you considered the weight that ought to 
attach, on political grounds, to the interests of 
the great voiceless masses who are represented 
nowhere ? I do not want to bring out any hosti¬ 
lity between the two, but to compare them as 
one fairly may. On the one hand, we have the 
millions of uneducated, voiceless masses, whose 
interests the Government are bound to consider, 
and, on the other, we have a comparatively small 
class of educated men, claiming, and rightly 
claiming, advancement in their own country. Do 
the interests of these great masses and the edu¬ 
cated classes all run in the same direction ?—No, 
I do not think they do altogether. 

34135. Is it conceivable or not that a respon¬ 
sible Government may attach quite as much 
importance, if not more importance, to the claims 
of millions of people than to those of the small 
class, no matter how important they may be ?— 
Certainly. It must of course consider both 
claims. 


34136. Do you think that taking away a young 
Indian from his home at an early age, and sending 
him to London involves any kind of risk with 
regard to his character and conduct ?—I do not 
think it need involve any risk at school. The 
difficulty probably will be with regard to arrange¬ 
ments during the holidays. 

34137. Have you heard what Indians have told 
us, that in the majority of cases—I think one 
witness said in the actual majority of cases—the 
results of sending boys home to school at an early 
age proved disastrous?—I suppose every system 
must make mistakes. 

34138. It is not a mistake but the risk to which 
I wish to call your attention. When you spoke 
of the desirability of a certain class interest in the 
Service, do you mean that the advantages of the 
classes at home give them better opportunities of 
developing character, or at least have done so in 
times past ?—No. All I meant was that so far as 
my experience goes the Indian appreciates it. 

34139. But would you exclude any man of any 
class or caste, at home or anywhere else, from any 
appointment for which his character and education 
fits him?—No, I would not. 

34140. You say at the end of your answer to 
question (10) that it will be extremely difficult for 
an Indian of one class or community to gain and 
successfully exercise such influence over Indians 
of other classes or communities, and this neces¬ 
sarily imposes a very definite limitation on what 
may be his own intrinsic efficiency and capacity. 
Do you think that the British official, as possess¬ 
ing a certain detachment from local influences, 
has an enormous advantage in this country ?—I 
think he has. 

84141. -Have y6u come across domiciled 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians in the public Service 
or any other Services who have done comparative¬ 
ly well ?—In the Provincial Civil Service. 

34142. They have done well there ?—Yes, quite 
well. 

34143. As well as others ?—Quite. 

34144. (Mr. Standen,) Can you tell me 
whether the reduction of the number of posts in 
the Government of India against which the 
Central Provinces Commission is recruited was 
made in consequence of any actual reduction of 
posts, or was it merely a joro forma reduction, or 
due to distribution of posts in a different way 
between Provinces ?—I am afraid I could not tell 
you that. 

34145. Supposing there was an actual reduc¬ 
tion then there are fewer posts open to the 
Commission than there were formerly, but if there 
was no actual reduction the Commission suffers no 
loss. Supposing the number of posts in the 
Government of India is now just the same as it 
was ?—Actually held or nominally. 

34146. If the actual number of posts available 
in the Government of India is now the same as it 
was before the posts were reduced from five to four, 
then the Commission here is in a better position 
than it was before it was reduced ?—Yes, after 
the recruitment has been altered. 

34147. Even before it is altered, if the number 
of posts available is the same ?—It cannot be in a 
better position. 
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84148. In the same position ?—Provided it is 
a post actually held. 

34149, If there has been a ,reduction in the 
numher of posts we are in a worse position than 
we were ^—Yes. 

34150. [Chairman.) Let me clear up this 
matter. Formerly you recruited against five 
posts ?—Yes. 

34151. And the Government of India reduced 
this to four ?—Yes. 

34152. Were five Government of India posts 
occupied during those years hy ofiBcers from this 
Province ?—That I could not tell you ; it is a 
question of fact which I do not know. 

34153. I take it your point of complaint is that 
there has been a reduction from five to four with¬ 
in the last year or two ?—Yes, last year. 

34154, And with that of course has come a 
corresponding reduction in your cadre ?—Yes. 

34155. ( Mr. Mahdi Hasan.) Have you 

ever held such a post as to enable you to judge of 
the work of Deputy Commissioners ?—No, I have 
not. 

34156. Have you ever held a post that would 
enable you to know the work of an Indian 
Provincial Service Deputy Commissioner?—No. 
Nobody but a Commissioner could know that. 

34157. Do you know that a Statutory Civilian 
who is treated as a member of the Provincial 
Civil Service for the purpose of these listed posts 
has been a Commissioner here for a considerable 
period of time, and that Mr. Rustomji, another 
non-civilian member of the Commission, has been 
Commissioner of Berar for quite a long time and 
is now Commissioner of Excise and Inspector- 
General of Registration ?—Yes. 

34158. {Mr. Thakur.) With, regard to 
vour answer to question (7), in which you say 
that the Provincial Civil Service men do their 
work well and earn your warm admiration, may 
I know if that means that they discharge their 
duties extremely well ?—Yes, certainly. 

34169. But you would not recommend them 
for a Deputy Commissionership ? Do you not 
base such a recommendation on the way in which 
they have discharged all their duties?—Yes, 
partly, 

34160. If they had discharged their duties 
well would they not be fit for a Deputy Commis¬ 
sionership ?—It does not necessarily follow. 

84161. On what would you base your recoin- 
mendation of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service for the posts of Deputy Commissioner ?— 
I am in no position to recommend. It is simply 
a matter of the qualification. The performance 
of the duties of an Assistant Commissioner and 
the performance of the duties of a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner efficiently are two different things. 

84162. If they are not to be selected by com¬ 
petitive examination, and if their discharging 
the duties entrusted to them as Provincial Service 
officers in a way which earns your warm_ admira¬ 
tion, and leads you to consider their work 
extremely satisfactory, does not qualify them for 
the post of a Deputy Commissioner, I should like 
to know what would ?—Their capacity for being 
over Assistant Commissioners instead of being 
mere Assistant Commissioners themselves. 


84163. How can that capacity be judged un¬ 
less they are put in that position ?—I think it 
can be very generally gauged. 

34164. Have you come across an instance in 
which a Provincial Civil Service man placed in 
these higher posts has proved a failure?—It 
would not be for me to say so in any case. It is 
the Commissioner’s business to consider that. 

34165. In the same answer you base your 
opinion that the examination in London is not a 
serious obstacle to Indians on the fact that several 
Indians go to England to enter the legal and 
medical professions, do you not ?—Certainly, 

34166. I suppose for the Bar examination there 
is no age-limit ?—I do not know. 

34167. And also there is no competition for the 
Bar examination ; anybody if he passes the exa¬ 
mination is a member of the Bar ?—Yes, it is a 
qualifying examination. 

34168. And if he fails and is persevering 
there is no limit to his appearing for the examina¬ 
tion until he succeeds ?—I suppose so. 

34169. In the Medical Service examination 
the age-limit is much higher than that for the 
Indian Civil Service—twenty-eight ?—.That I do 
not know. 

34170. Do you know that the conditions of 
competition there are not so hard as in the Indian 
Civil Service ?—No. 

84171. Is there any analogy between the two 
cases of those who go in for the Indian Civil 
Service and those who go in for the Medical and 
Bar examinations ?—The mere going cannot be 
such a very serious obstacle, that is all, 

34172. That is true, but they go with an 
object. If the object is not to be attained in one 
case, and there is no difficulty in attaining it in 
the other, people would go for that which they 
could attain. Is it not the case that if an 
Indian goes and fails twice for the Indian Civil 
Service examination he has no more chance and 
must come back ?—He would not have more 
than two chances for the Indian Civil Service 
examination. 

34173. For the Bar and Medical examinations 
if he does not pass at the first effort he can appear 
until he succeeds ?—I think so. 

34174. If he fails in the medical competition 
he can still come out and practise in this country 
if he is competent ?—Yes, 

34175. Can he do the same thing if he fails in 
the Indian Civil Service examination ?—Why 
should he not come back to the Indian Bar ? 

34176, That will take him another three years 
if he has failed for the Civil Service ?—The great 
obstacle 1 always understood was the expense. 

34177. But is it not likely that people will 
incur expense if they know some useful purpose 
will be served, while here, there is the risk of 
the whole thing being lost ?—They are trying for 
a very much more valuable Service. 

34178. If they get through, but otherwise 
not ?—It is worth the extra risk I suppose. 


(Adjourned till Monday at 10-30 a.m.) 
(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

34179 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—This is a difficult 
question to answer, because there is no real standard 
available by which the results of the present 
system can be measured, and ideals are not 
sufficiently fixed to be reliable. Destructive 
criticism is easy but useless; constructive criticism 
must be largely conjectural. It cannot be said 
that any other system would have proved more 
satisfactory under the same circumstances. 
Having regard to the general progress of India 
during the last 50 years, even after allowance 
is made for the effects of other forces which have 
been at work during that period in bringing about 
that advancement, I should say that the 
achievements of the Indian Civil Service have 
been brilliant. If that estimate is correct, it 
seems safe to conclude that the principle of 
recruitment for that Service cannot have been 
wrong, and that no case for its discontinuance Is 
apparent. Nevertheless, I am of opinion that 
there is room for improvement. 

34180 (2). In what respects, if any, do 
you find the present system faulty in detail, 
and what .alterations would you suggest ?—In my 
opinion the main essentials of success in the 
administrative work which forms the chief duty 
of the Indian Civil Service are [i) character, 
(tV) physique, [Hi) education, and [iv) experience. 
The last of these must necessarily come after 
recruitment: but the other three should be the 
aim of the recruiting agency for the said service. 
The present system is defective in that it leaves 
the first, and most important, of these essentials to 
chance, and very imperfectly secures the second. 
It is in the main responsible only for educational 


efficiency, with the result that many clever men 
come out in the Indian Civil Service, who fail as 
administrators for want of the necessary character 
or physique, or both. These individual failures 
are, not unnaturally, debited against the Service 
as a whole in the account books of public 
opinion. 

34181 (3). Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “ Natives of India ” and 
of other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?—It 
is not equally suitable, and, in my opinion, it 
would be an error in principle to try and make it 
so. While India remains a Dependency of 
England she must be governed from England. 

34182 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between' other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, what do you 
propose ?—I do not think any differentiation is 
desirable in the matter of recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service, while it remains the model 
of British administration in this country—except 
as stated in answer to question (19). 

34183 (5), Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give your 
reasons ?—I think It would now be preferable to 
keep recruitment for the Indian Civil Service 
in a water-tight compartment of its own, chiefly 
because, under present-day circumstances, the 
members of that Service require qualifications, 
preparation, and tests which are more or less 
special and peculiar to the conditions of their 
■work in this country. 

84184 (6). If you do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open com¬ 
petitive examination to be satisfactory In principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose. 
Do you recommend a system based on any of the 
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following principles:— (a) Selection by head¬ 
masters of schools approved or otherwise; (6) 
selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise ; (c) nomination by headmasters or 
University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State j (d) combined 
nomination and examination ; and (e) any other 
method ?—I do not think that selection or nom¬ 
ination can be relied on^ except as preliminaries to 
competitive examination. Each of those methods 
is liable to be diverted and upset by numerous 
influences and conflicting interests^ and is always 
open to accusations, even though unjust, of 
nepotism. Both methods might, however, be 
usefully employed In the admission of candidates 
for the competitive examination by which recruits 
for the Service are eventually to be enrolled. 

34185 (7). What is your opinion regarding 
a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty?—Simultaneous 
examinations in England and India of the open 
competitive kind, for admission to a single cadre, 
would, in my humble opinion, sound the death- 
knell of efficient administration in this country. 
The number of marks gained at a competitive 
examination is not, by itself, a sure guide even 
to the educational qualifications of an examinee, 
though it may be the best available; it is 
absolutely no guarantee of his fitness to fill a 
post in the Indian Civil Service. Having regard 
to the comparative areas of the English and 
Indian recruiting fields, the result of such 
examinations would be to flood the Service with 
Indians, and that would entirely destroy its 
British character. Such consequences could only 
be prevented by introducing restrictions which 
would make the scheme farcical and abortive. 
Simultaneous exa-minations of the kind referred 
to in the question under reply are beyond the 
range of practical politics. The share in the ad¬ 
ministration to which Indians are reasonably 
entitled can be much better obtained otherwise. 
Personally I am against any mixture of European 
and Indian in the cadre of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

34186 (8). Are you ■-in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty's Dominions ? 
—I am not. The examination should take place, 
as now, in London, and nowhere else. 

34187 (9). What would be your opinion 
with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
“Natives of India" recruited by means of a 
separate examination In India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do 
you recommend?—I am entirely against any 
such method of recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service, using that term as referring to the lead¬ 
ing unit in the British administration of India. 

34188 (10). If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India’" would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination ; (i) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination ; or (e) any other method ? 


If so, please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system all classes and 
communities should be represented ? If so, how 
would you give effect to this principle?—I adhere 
to the principle advocated in my answer to 
question (3). All members of this particular 
unit of the Service should come through the same 
recruiting depot. Any other method will result 
in a miscellaneous collection of officers, among 
whom unity, esprit de corps, and true mutuality 
will be impossible. 

34189 (13). Do you recommend any 
separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
Branch of the Indian Civil Service? If so, 
please describe the system that you would pro¬ 
pose ?—In replying to this question I will refer 
to all posts below that of a District Judge as 
“subordinate," and to District Judgeships and 
higher posts as “superior." In my opinion, 
except a few posts of Subordinate Judges reserved 
for members of the Indian Civil Service and of 
the Imperial Service propounded in answer (42), 
the whole subordinate judiciary, up to and in¬ 
cluding Additional District Judges, should ordi¬ 
narily be filled by members of the Provincial 
Civil Service. The reserved Sub-Judgeships, the 
number of which in each province should be fixed 
with reference to the District Judgeships—to be 
allotted to the Indian Civil and Imperial Services 
in that province—should be filled by members of 
these Services who have been specially prepared 
for judicial work. A certain proportion—the 
measure of which must depend on the circum¬ 
stances of each province—of the superior posts 
would be occupied by members of the Indian 
Civil Service who had qualified for them by 
Service as Sub-Judges. Another proportion should 
be reserved for members of the Imperial Service 
recommended in my answers to questions (28) and 
(42), who had similarly qualified. Some of the 
posts so reserved for the two leading Services 
should be listed for deserving members of the 
Provincial Services in the way described in my 
reply to question (24). The remainder of 
the superior posts might with advantage be 
recruited from the Bar: provided that every 
member of the Bar seeking employment as a 
District Judge should enrol himself as a candi¬ 
date therefor in the High Court of the Province 
in which he ordinarily practises, and, by the fact 
of such enrolment, should become subject to 
special regulations for his supervision and control 
by that Court j and he should not be appointed to 
a judicial office unless and until he has been re¬ 
commended by the High Court. It should be a 
standing rule that no lawyer who has adopted 
a political career, or taken an active part in 
polities, shall be eligible for elevation to the 
Bench. 

34190 (14). Are you satisfied with the 
present definition of the term “ Natives of India " 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any person, 
born and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India and not established there for tem¬ 
porary purposes only," irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or 
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of mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ? If not, please state 
fullv any proposals that you wish to mdke in 
regard to this matter?—I am not. The term 
“Native'^ has been found objectionable by 
Indians; it is still more so to the domiciled 
European and Eurasian. I think that the terms 
“Indian,'" “Eurasian,” and “Anglo-Indian” 
might be used to denote the three classes of 
persons now covered by the legislati’v e definition 
“ Native of India.” Definitions should be framed 
with regard to accuracy rather than mere senti¬ 
ment. 

34191 (15). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in _ England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend. for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that the 
^g 0 -hmits should be fixed to attract candidates of 
the normal school-leaving age in England, or can¬ 
didates who have completed a University course, 
or candidates at an intermediate stage of educa¬ 
tion?—From 18 to 20 years, followed by 3 
years of probation, whereof Europeans should 
spend 1 in England and 2 in India j and Anglo- 
Indians, Eurasians, and Indians (if any) should 
spend 2 in England and 1 in India. 

34192 (17). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the suitability of the recent recruits to the 
Indian Civil Service?—I think they fully 
maintain the average of administrative efficiency. 
Such unfavourable comparison of them with their 
predecessors as has been made is, I think, unjust. 

I suggest the following as some of the reasons to 
which this erroneous disparagement is due:— 
(i) The circumstance that men acquire distinction 
more easily in an unsettled country, such as the 
Indian civilian of the past had to deal with, than 
in the more settled conditions of the present-day 
India. The civilian of 50 years ago administered 
with plenary powers under conditions of unavoid¬ 
able decentralisation from above, to a subdued 
mass of mostly uneducated Indians who scarcely 
dared to criticise him, and who for the most part 
sought to win his favour by fulsome flattery and 
unconditional submission. The civilian of to-day 
works under conditions of centralisation which 
leave him little scope for initiative and lessen his 
sense of responsibility, while his smallest enter¬ 
prises are subject to criticism, invariably adverse, 
and frequently perverse and malicious, by an 
ever-increasing body of highly educated Indians 
and a hostile vernacular press. This constitutes a 
serious obstacle between him and the still unedu¬ 
cated masses whose destinies are entrusted to him. 
These widely different conditions of work mislead 
our judgment in comparing the two sets_ of 
workers. Most landscapes which are beautiful 
under 4 e softening and deceptive glamour of 
night, fail to secure the same amount of approval 
under the glare of a noon-day sun; but no wise 
man would throw the blame for that difference 
upon the landscape itself, (m) It is a common 
error to disparage the present for the benefit of the 
past. Sentiment surrounds bygone administrators 
with a halo of heroism, and this often misleads 
judgment as to their real value, (m) False 
opinions regarding the present-day men and their 
work are constantly being engendered by the 


voices and pens of ex-civilians who are unable to 
realize the possibility of the Service getting on 
without them, (tv) Owing to the spread of 
education, the members of the Service are now 
recruited from a more extended range of class 
strata than was the case 50 years ago, with the 
result that a certain number of men get in who do 
not possess the hereditary or social qualifications 
demanded by the Service as a whole ; and, owing 
to the common error of generalising from parti¬ 
cular cases, the whole Service is disparaged 
because of the unsuitability of a few of its 
members. In my opinion there is no justification 
for the view that the European and Indian recruits 
of the present day, taken as a whole, are less 
suitable for the Indian Civil Service than their 
European and Indian predecessors respectively, 
so far at least as administrative efficiency is 
concerned. 

84193 (18). What is the most suitable age 
at which junior civilians should arrive in India ? 
—About 21 years. 

34194 (19). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for “ Natives 
of India” and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—I would extend the age-limit by 
two years in the cases of Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians to allow of a longer training in 
England before they appear at the competitive 
examination. I am not in favour of opening 
this Service to Indians at all. They are placed 
at a great disadvantage by its conditions, and it 
is impossible for them to acquire all the qualifica¬ 
tions which are necessary for it, in particular its 
prime essential of British character. 

34195 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay's Committee in 1854, and 
since followed, that “ the examination should be 
of such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well-educated young man of the 
period?—I think the 1855 principle has served 
its time. I would now amend the syllabus with 
special reference to the requirements of service in 
India. 

34196 (22). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
canffidates who are “ Natives of India'' and other 
candidates ? If so, please state them and give 
reasons.—Absolutely none. All recruits should 
be melted down in the same pot, and cast in one 
mould, Indians being entirely excluded. 

34197 (23). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by Statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the schedule of the Indian 
Civil Seryice Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 

I 
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54). [Attention is invited to the provisions of 
the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 
Viet., c. 54), and of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (38 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Ap¬ 
pendices II and III to these questions.] ?—I think 
it is indispensable. Tiie proportion should be 
regulated according to the circumstances of each 
Province, but should nowhere be less than 
80 per cent, on the executive and less than 50 
per cent, on the judicial side, the administration 
of criminal justice being included in the former 
category. 

34198 (24). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed In the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service Cadre do you consider that “ Natives 
of India ” might, under present conditions, 
properly be admitted ?—If any hard-and-fast rule 
is necessary, I would apportion such posts thus:— 
85 per cent, to the Indian Civil Service, whereof 
a certain number should be listed for the benefit 
of Anglo-Indian and Eurasian members of the 
Provincial Service. 15 per cent, to the Imperial 
Service proposed in my answer to question (42), 
out of which a certain number should be listed for 
Indian members of the Provincial Service. Deduc¬ 
tions for appointments from the Bar and other 
sources would be made from one or other of these 
allotments according to the class to which each 
person so appointed happened to belong; I would 
however prefer to leave the question of all details 
in such matters to be regulated by the Local 
Government of each Province, in accordance with 
the conditions of that Province. 

34199 (25). Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system 
under which “ Natives of India ” are recruited 
partly through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), 
or with the provisions of the Indian Civil Service 
Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do you re¬ 
commend any alterations in this system, and, if so, 
what ?—I do not, so far as recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is concerned. 
Indians by birth, if they are to be admitted at all 
to this particular Cadre, should be required to live 
continuously in England for at least 6 years 
before they appear at the competitive examination, 
in order that they may, as far as is practicable, 
acquire English characters by such training as is 
depicted in my answer to question (42). 

34200 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “statutory civilians^' 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend?—I am in favour of creating 
a separate Cadre of Imperial Service, confined 
to Indians, and recruited in India. For further 
details please see my reply to question (42). The 
principles of recruitment to this Service are 
outside the subject now in hand, and therefore I 
do not go into them beyond stating that the 
candidates should not be less qualified than those 
who now appear for the Indian Civil Service j 


that they should be imbued with British 
principles ; and should be drawn from the best 
classes in India. 

34201 (29). What experience have you 
had of military or other officers who have been 
specially recruited in India to fill Indian Civil 
Service posts, and how many such officers are 
employed in your Province ? Please distinguish 
in your reply between (a) military officers, and 
(5) others ; and give details of the latter ?—Mili¬ 
tary civilians as a class, and particular individuals 
among uncovenanted civilians, have done good 
work in the past. In British India generally the 
military civilian is no longer necessary. For the 
administration of unsettled tracts, wherever he 
has been given a free hand, be has almost invari¬ 
ably proved himself to be one of the best instru¬ 
ments in the hands of the Government of India : 
and even at the present day, where a civilised 
district has become unsettled by sedition and 
anarchy, I believe that a military District Magis¬ 
trate, invested with plenary powers of final 
disposal, would be the most successful in effecting 
its redemption : but such chances do not justifv 
a revival of what is now obsolete as a general 
system of administration. Nor do I think it is 
now desirable to have any continuance of what is 
known as the Uncovenanted Civil Service. 

34202 (31). If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India has been stopped, or 
has never existed in your Province, would you 
advise its re-introduction, or introduction, as the 
case may be, and if the system should be intro¬ 
duced or re-introduced, to what extent should it be 
adopted ?—I do not think that present conditions 
are generally suitable for the employment of 
military officers as civilians. They could only 
work with crippled efficiency under the present 
centralization of authority, the transfer of power 
and discretion from the camp table of the district 
officer of the past to the office tables of the pro¬ 
vincial secretariat of the present. 

34203 (42). Please add such remarks as 
yon may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions ?—The first essential is the 
preservation of a British character in the adminis¬ 
tration. That involves a principle as to which 
there can be no compromise. It is, therefore, 
indispensable that a Service which is really 
British should lead the way and stand as a model 
for all other Services in India. It should not be 
a guild of autocrats or a congeries of snobs; but 
just a corps of educated English gentlemen, in 
the full and true sense of that term, as understood 
among Englishmen of the best classes. For 
successful administration, according to British 
ideals, you want character, education, physique, 
and experience; and in the leading Service which 
is to give the required nature and tone to the 
whole of the Indian administration, all but the 
last of the above qualifications must be truly 
British. Therefore every candidate for that 
Service must have the environment, example, and 
early training of a home, the healthy influences 
and shaping of a public school, and the final 
polish of a recognised University, in the United 
Kingdom. The defect in tbe present system is 
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that the Service is thrown open to every candi¬ 
date who is able to gain enough marks in a 
competitive examination and to pass a very mild 
medical enquiry into his physique. I think that 
amendment is called for in the direction of 
narrowing this entrance door, so as to shut out 
from the examination-room men who are in any 
way, morally, physically, socially, or racially, 
unlikely to prove suitable. The conditions stat^ 
above cannot be attained by Indians. It involves 
a cruel hardship upon them to require them to 
make themselves eligible for high office by enter¬ 
ing the Indian Civil Service under present rules. 
Better men can be recruited and more effectively 
trained in India for such proportion of the superior 
posts as Indians can reasonably claim to fill. 
It must be understood that in recommending the 
exclusion of Indians from tl\e Indian Civil Service 
I have written only with reference to recruitment 
for the cadre of that particular Service. My 
remarks must not be taken to relate to recruit¬ 
ment for all the superior posts which are ordinarily 
filled by members of that Service at the present 
iime. The day has gone by when Indians can be 
ihut down to inferior posts. But Indians, for 
uch of the superior posts as can be given to them 
inder the political circumstances of India, can, 
nd should, be members of a-, distinct Service, 
laving a Cadre of its own, and should not be 
grafted, as now, on to an essentially European 
body in which they have no real place or part, and 
in which they necessarily and undeservedly occupy 
false positions. I would establish an Indian 
Imperial Service for Indians who are to hold a 
proportion of the superior posts in the administra¬ 
tion of British India—a Service which, as regards 
status, pay, and prospects shall stand on a reason¬ 
able equality with the Indian Civil Service, and 
the members whereof can be trusted to adopt, and 
be made competent to follow, as nearly as possible, 
in all matters of principle and practice, the pattern 
carved out for them by their European fellow- 
administrators. But, except as above, I would 
keep this Indian Imperial Service as distinct from 
the Indian Civil Service, as the Indian Army is 
distinct from its prototype the British Army 
serving in India. I am unable to understand how 
an indiscriminate recruitment of Europeans and 
Indians for the same Civil Cadre can be expected 
to produce better results than would be obtained 
by such a recruitment of a single regiment in the 
Army of India. With no cause of friction due to 
a conflict of interests and other causes common to 
service in the same Cadre, harmony between the 
two races would be^advanced; and the two Services 
Would work together with the same mutual regard 
and unity of purpose as has repeatedly been found 
to exist between British and Indian regiments on 
active service, provided the same care were taken 
in recruitment of the Indian as I have advocated 
for recruitment of the British branch of the 
superior service. Any hardship which the closing 
of the Indian Civil Service to Indians might cause 
to men who have already proceeded to England 
to prepare for it, can be obviated by allowing 
them to carry out their course, and placing in the 
Indian Cadre those who pass for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

34-204 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 


successful candidates in the open competitive ex¬ 
amination are required to undergo a probationer’s 
course of instruction in England ? Do you 
recommend the continuance or abolition of this 
system ?—The one year’s probation in England 
is insufficient. Men come out most inadequately 
trained for the performance of their responsible 
duties. 

34205 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examin¬ 
ation, (Zi) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—One year for Europeans j 
two years for Anglo-Indians and Eurasians. 

34206 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—All probationers should spend their 
period of probation, so far as it is spent in Eng¬ 
land, at an approved University. 

34207 (46). If so, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose, and for* 
what reasons?—Any University where the proba¬ 
tioner can be given theoretical instruction, physical 
training, and can, from precept and example, 
acquire the social qualifications—if he has not 
already got them—which are demanded by the 
Indian Civil Service. 

34208 (47). Do you consider that proba¬ 
tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend?—Each proba¬ 
tioner should certainly receive an adequate allow- 
ance. 

34209 (49). Would it, in your opinion, bo 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, Under what con¬ 
ditions ?—If the conditions stated in my answer 
to question (46) cannot be obtained at any of the 
Universities, I would recommend the establishment 
of a special institution for the purpose. 

34210 (50). If a probationer’s course is con¬ 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open com¬ 
petition should be considered as having finished 
their general education and that their future 
studies should be such as have a special tendency 
to fit them for their calling ? Does your answer 
apply equally to candidates who pass the opem 
competitive examination after leaving school antf 
to those who do so after completing a University 
course ?—Yes, the principle is unquestionably 
sound, and I accept it. This answer applies to all 
probationers regardless of their antecedents. 

34211 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, show¬ 
ing the courses of studies prescribed for proba¬ 
tioners in 1891 and 1912, and state what alter¬ 
ations (if any) you desire ter recommend in the pre¬ 
sent course (a) under the existing system of the 
open competitive examination, and (5) under any 
modification of the system recommended by you ?— 
I would retain the five compulsory subjects of the 
1912 course, and require candidates to choose 
between an executive and a judicial course of 
training. Then I would add as compulsory the 
subject required for each of these two branches of 
the administration. For the executive candidates 
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I would prescribe the Revenue and Tenancy law 
of every Province in India^ Poliiiical Economy 
and Accounts, the Indian Penal and Criming 
Procedure Codes, the Evidence Act, and so much 
of the Civil Procedure Code as is used in the 
proceedings of Revenue Officers. For the judi¬ 
cial candidates I would prescribe the Indian 
Penal and both Procedure Codes, the Evidence 
Act, the Transfer of Property Act,_ the Contract 
Act, the Limitation Act, the Indian Succession 
Act, and Hindu and Muhammadan Law. 

34212 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the p^iod 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and reporting of cases; (ii) 
the teaching of Indian Law in addition to the 
general principles of jurisprudence j (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt at 
colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, (6) Political Economy, (c) 
Accounts ?—I do not think that attendance at the 
English Law Courts and the reporting of cases 
tried there, are of any practical value to proba¬ 
tioners in the Indian Civil Seiwice. Ihe 
remainder of this question has already been 
answered. 

34213 (53). Do you consider that the 
probationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India? I would train 
them in both countries, the whole course covering 
a period of three years—one year for domiciled 
Europeans, and two years for iion-domiciled 
candidates, in England; and the rest of the time 
in India. 

34214 (54). What is your opinion of a 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
Services recruited in England ?—I am strongly 
in favour of it. I regard it as an urgent 
necessity. 

34215 (,55). What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by 
suitable courses of instruction for the whole or 
portions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre ?—I think one year at an Imperial 
institution in a good climate, and the other year 
at an institution in the province where the proba- 

' tioner is to serve, would be the best arrangement 
for the European members. The year at the 
Imperial institution would be dispensed with in 
the case of those members who had served two 
years of their probation in England. * 

34216 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisation 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view 
is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
oe given better in England than in India because 
of the difficulties which junior civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India, 
the lack of good teachers in Indian district head¬ 
quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the Eui'opean student’s point 
of view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a 
tropical climate. Do you consider that these 


objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India ?—Yes, every one of them. 

34217 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India for “ Natives of India” whether in 
lieu of or supplementary to the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of 
probation you recommend for such officers ?—I 
have recommended no such scheme for the Indian 
Civil Service. 

34218 (59). Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are “ Natives of India ” and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—No -. three 
years for each, the only differentiation being as 
regards the place of probation during the second 
year. 

34219 (60). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ?—This is essentially a matter for local 
treatment in each province with reference to the 
personal qualifications of each member concerned. 

34220 (61). Is the existing system of 
departmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
what change do you recommend ?—It is of very 
small value. Such examinations should bo 
passed during probation, Once appointments are 
taken up men should spend their time in applying, 
and not in acquiring, theoretical instruction. 

34221 (62). Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge 
of the Indian languages possessed by members 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied?—Yes, I think so. This deterioration 
has followed naturally upon the great increase in 
the knowledge of English among Indians in 
general, and the subordinate officials in particular. 
It is a cause which cannot be checked. Qffie 
whole administration becomes more English- 
speaking every year. The remedy lies in more 
direct communication between the civilian and 
the vernacular speaking classes. The matter is 
important, because the loss is not merely aca¬ 
demic. Want of familiarity with the mother- 
tongue of a people stands in the way of acquiring 
that intimacy with their character and idiosyn¬ 
crasies which is necessary for their proper govern¬ 
ment. It may safely be said that during the last 
50 years the Indian's knowledge of the English¬ 
man has advanced as much as the Englishman’s 
knowledge of the Indian has receded. 

34222 (63). Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages, and, if so, what 
changes ?—Vernacular languages should be a part 
of the training given during the 2 years’ proba¬ 
tion in India recommended in previous answers. 

34223 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
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proficiency in the knowledge o£ law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all officers 
and to officej'S selected for the Judicial branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers^ chambers or other), and what conditions 
do you propose ?—I do not think that executive 
officers need any more law than is now taught to 
them. For Judicial officers early and systematic 
training in law is the' best course. Visits to 
Europe on study leave are costly to the State, 
pleasant to the visitors, and of no practical benefit 
to either. 

34224 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial branch?—I have already 
outlined the judicial probationer'’s course of 
training. 

34225 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ? If so, please 
give details ?—They should work as Sub-Judges 
for, at least, 5 years before becoming District 
Judges; and should not be entrusted with 
appellate powers unless and until they have been 
recommended by the High Court. 

34226 (67). Do you recommend any system 
for encouraging the higher study of law analo¬ 
gous to the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages ?—I do not. 

34227 (68). Is any difEerentiatiofl desirable 
in the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India and other 
natui'al-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, 
please state your proposals?—None, except in 
languages. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

34228 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
I have no alterations to propose, 

34229 (2). Please supply a copy of the 
rules for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your Province. Are these rules 
suitable, or have you any recommendations to 
make for their alteration ?—They will be found 
appended to the Central Provinces Civil List, to 
which I have already referred the Commission. 

34230 (S). Please see the statement show*’ 
ing the constitution of the Provincial Civil 
Service, reproduced as Appendix B, to these ques¬ 
tions, and state whether the information is correct 
for your Province. If not, what alterations are 
required ?—The information is correct. 

34231 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 


satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend {a) 
open competition, {b) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination and examination, or (d) some other 
method ? Please describe fully the system that, 
you recommend?—Nomination, succeeded by a 
competitive examination as a general rule; but the 
Local Government should have power to make 
appointments by selection. 

34232 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the Province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider that only resi¬ 
dents of the Province should ordinarily be 
recruited?—I would only reserve a reasonable 
proportion of the available posts for residents of 
the provinces. I think that a wider field of 
recruitment for the remainder will result in better 
men being secured. 

34233 (8). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?—I think that the best available men 
should be allowed to compete, or be selected by the 
Local Government, regardless of caste and creed. 
It is hopeless to satisfy all parties in the matter 
of representation according to caste and creed in 
the service of Government; nor is any such 
representation necessary. The service is not to 
be run on Hindu or Muhammadan or Buddhist 
lines, but according to British notions ; and 
therefore efficiency in giving effect to the 
principles governing the administration should be 
looked for as the main qualification in candidates 
for the Provincial Civil Service. 

34234 (9). What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recommend?— 
Men are appointed, and, though actively employed 
in carrying on the work of Government, remain 
on probation for an uncertain period, and are 
required to pass certain departmental examin¬ 
ations. In my opinion this is an unsatisfactory 
state of things, and coupled with low pay and 
slow promotion, results in the best men not being 
attracted to the service. There should be some 
course of training in a Provincial institution 
before any appointment is made ; and a fixed 
period of probation in service thereafter. 

34235 (10). Is the existing system of 
Departmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—It is of very 
little use. Such examinations should be passed 
before a candidate is appointed. 

34236 (11). Do you consider that any 
change should be made in the classes of offices 
and appointments at present included in your 
Provincial Civil Service ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

34237 (13). In particular, is the leave 
reserve adequate, and the system on which it is 
graded suitable ?—I recommend no change. 

34238 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ?—Is auy change of practice required in 
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this respect ?—Selection for appointment to the 
higher is not, and should notj be enforced. 

34)239 (18). To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the officers of the executive a,nd judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated? Is any change desirable, and if so, in 
what direction ?—There is a complete separation 
of executive from judicial on the civil side, 
excepting only as regards cases between landlords 
and tenants. No further separation is desirable. 

34240 (19). Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint¬ 
ments to these posts suitable? If not, what 

alterations do you suggest ?—As already recom¬ 
mended, the higher posts should be ordinarily 
reserved for the Imperial Services, certain propor¬ 
tions, or a certain number in each province, being 
‘listed* for (a) Anglo-Indians and Eurasians, 
and (6) Indians, of the Provincial Services. 

84241 (20). Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, what change would you suggest? I am 
satisfied. 

34242 (21). Are you satisfied with ^ the 
present designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ?” 
If not, what would you suggest?—I am satisfied. 

34243 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886—87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider* 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—I 
think the principle is suitable, but I do not think 
it has been fully maintained. The Provincial 
Civil Service is under-paid, and officers with the 
desired qualifications are seldom secured. 

34244 (24). Are the existing rates^ of_ pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your Province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—I do not 
fhink go. Better pay is necessary. 

34246 (26). What is your opinion regard* 
ing the substitution of a time-scale of sa,lary 
for the existing graded.system of promotion? 
If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
resteicted to the lower grades of the service, or 
not ?_I am not in favour of a time-scale. 

34246 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments ?—I do not. 
If an officer is good enough to hold a listed post, 
he should start on not less than three-fourths of 
the full pay thereof. If he rises to a higher rank 
or grade he should get four-fifths; and if he is 
good enough to reach the highest rank open to 
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him, he should get the full pay. It is not proper, 
for example, that such posts as that of a Commis¬ 
sioner of a Division, or Additional Judicial Com* 
missioner, should be held on any but the full pay 
by any officer considered good enough to hold 
them temporarily or permanently. 

34247 (33). Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules? If not,what change do you suggest?— 
I do not think there is any undue liberality in the 
furlough rules of the Provincial Civil Service. I 
would reduce the first qualifying period from 10 
to 8 years, and allow a year for every 6 years of 
service after that. 

34248 (34). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—They should 
be raised if practicable. 

34249 (35). Do you consider that the 

maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable ?—Yes, I think so, 
except as regards furlough. 

34250 (43). Do you approve of the 

present system regulating the pensions of officers 
of the Provintial Civil Service holding listed 
posts ? If not, what do you suggest ?—They 
should be granted special pensions approximate 
to those of the Indian Civil Service. 

34261 (44). Do you consider that the 

existing rules governing the voluntary and com¬ 
pulsory retirement of members of the Provincial 
Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—I think they are 
satisfactory. 

34252 (46). Are you satisfied with the 

existing organisation of the Provincial Civil 
Service? If not, please state what alternative 
organization you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable ?—I am not satisfied. 
1 think that a large number of inefficient men are 
recruited, though there has been some improve¬ 
ment in that respect during recent years. Certain 
educational qualifications are now ordinarily insist¬ 
ed on for admission to the Judicial Department. 
But on the Executive side men are still appointed 
either because they have rendered honest service 
in the ministerial ranks, or are the sons or othet 
relations of retired or deceased Government servants 
who served the Administration well, or belong to 
respectable families, and the like. I do not say 
that these reasons are not praiseworthy, or that 
they can be wholly left out of account even now. 
But they no longer carry the force they did in the 
past. The Indian polity is greatly advanced and 
changed, and old customs have to be left behind 
^hen it is a case of the survival of the fittest. 
Some part of the Provincial Service appointments 
might still be retained in the patronage of the 
local Government; but for the rest efficiency 
should be the chief guide in recruitment. Selec¬ 
tion, from as large a field as possible, followed 
by competitive examination, seems to promise 
the best results, and ought, I think, to be 
tried. 
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34253, {Chairman^ You are an Additional 
Judicial Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
andBerar?—I am an Additional Judicial Com¬ 
missioner of the Central Provinces exercising 
jurisdiction over Berar. 

34254. Can you tell me what has been your 
previous experience ?—With regard to _ India, 
I was called to the Bar in 1881 j I practised for 
16 years at the Indian Bar, till 1897, and from 
that time up to the present I have been first a 
Divisional Judge and then an Additional Judicial 
Commissioner in the Central Provinces. My 
practice at the Bar was partly in Agra and the 
rest of it in the Central Provinces. 

34255. You are satisfied with the standard of 
the European recruits of to-day, and consider 
that in point of efficiency they compare 
well with their predecessors ?—Yes, I think 
they compare well with their predecessors, but I 
think that there is room for reform, as I have 
stated, upon the lines suggested by me. They 
might be improved or an attempt might be made 
to improve them. 

34256. In so far as recruitment goes, the point 
of your contention is contained, I take it, in your 
answer to question (42). You put forward as 
the first essential the preservation of the British 
character in the administration ?—That is so. 

34257. To secure this you propose to recruit 
only Europeans and Eurasians and Anglo- 
Indians to the Civil Service, and to compensate 
Indians by the creation of an Indian Imperial 
Service to work alongside the Indian Civil 
Service proper, and on terms of what you call 
reasonable equality ?—Yes. The only word I 
would like to correct in your Lordship’s repre¬ 
sentation of that is the word “ compensate.” The 
proposal I make I think would more than com¬ 
pensate : it would improve the position of the 
Indian. I think they undergo great disadvan¬ 
tages and suffer great hardship by having to 
come through the open door in London. 

34258. Your proposal is that each race should 
work, as it were, in water-tight compartments ?— 
So far as the cadre is concerned. 

34259. Do you seriously propose to withdraw 
the present privilege which Indians enjoy of 
entering the Service through the open competitive 
examination in London ?—Yes, certainly, if that 
other door is provided for them. 

34260. Do you think, taking into considera¬ 
tion the present political situation in India, that 
your scheme would satisfy Indian aspirations, in¬ 
volving, as it does, the withdrawal of the privilege 
of entering by the London door?—Yes, I think it 
would if it were put on lines of what I call 
reasonable equality. That is to say, the same 
classes of appointments should be open to the 
Imperial Service man as are now open to the 
Indian Civilian and the European member of 
the Indian Civil Service : but I am not guided 
only by political considerations; there is a 
point at which political considerations must give 
way to what is best for the country. Political 
aspirations must be guided and controlled by the 
experts in whose hands lies the administration 
of the country, 


34261. You would admit, I take it, that 
political considerations form an important aspect 
of the problem ?—Certainly. 

34262. You go on to urge, in your answer to 
question (10), that any other method will result 
in a miscellaneous collection of officers among 
whom unity, esmit de corps and true mutuality 
will be impossible: whilst in your answer to 
question (22) you say that all recruits should 
be melted down in the same pot and cast in one 
mould?—Indians being entirely excluded; that 
also is part of the answer to question (22). 

34263. Question (22) is—“Is any differentiation 
in the subjects for the examination desirable be» 
tween candidates who are “ Natives of India ” and 
other candidates ? If so, please state them and 
give reasons?” You reply—“ Absolutely none. All 
recruits should be melted down and cast in one 
mould, Indians being entirely excluded.”—That 
answer perhaps is not quite straight' to the 
question, but it is an answer given in view of, and 
in connection with, what I propose to be the 
reform, and must be read in connection therewith. 
Perhaps I ought to explain to your Lordship that 
my answer to question (4) wants slight modifica¬ 
tion. I have said there : “ I do not think any 
differentiation is desirable in the matter of re¬ 
cruitment to the Indian Civil Service whilst it. 
remains the model of British administration in 
this country.” I would like to add the words : 
“ except as stated in answer to question (19) .” , 

34264. That is where you suggest a higher 
age-limit for Anglo-Indians and Eurasians so as 
to anglicise them a little bit more before they 
come out ?—Yes. 

34265. What is your objection to the combina¬ 
tion of Europeans and Indians in the Indian Civil 
Service?—Of course some of my reasons raise 
controversial matters which the Commission 
might not like to hear, and therefore I will con¬ 
fine myself to generalities. I think that opinion 
is formed largely from a sympathy that I have 
for Indians. I think that Indians who are made 
to imitate Englishmen and come through the 
open door in London occupy a doubly false position 
out here. They occupy a false position with 
their English colleagues and they occupy a still 
more false position with the orthodoxy that they 
have left behind in order to put on the style and 
garb of an alien description. 

34266. Do you think that rigid uniformity 
is good for the administration ? Is there not 
rooln, and is it not advisable, as far as possible, 
, to have a diversity of types in a country like 
this ?—You get all the diversity of type without 
any of the friction of cadre : you get the Indian 
administrator at his best: you get a much wider 
field of selection; you get a much better class of 
man: not the accidental man who happens to 
get through the examination in London and who 
happens to survive the climate and moral atmo¬ 
sphere of London. You get a much larger class 
of men doing the same class of work, and you 
get the same diversity of administration, but if 
I may use a somewhat slang term they are “ on 
their own bottom” as it were. They have a 
cadre of their own, a status of their own, and they 
have a model Service, and certain principles do^n 
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which they can very well follow. Far from lower¬ 
ing the efficiency of the administration I believe 
that such an arrangement would promote it. 

34267. The cadre of your Indian Imperial 
Service would amount to 15 per cent, of the whole 
cadre?—Yes. 

84268. How do you propose to recruit that in 
India ?—That is a matter to be dealt with by 
people who are far more expert than I can 
pretend to be, but I would have it more or less on 
the lines of recruitment at home, that is to say, a 
certain amount of qualifications required from an 
Indian before he enters the examination room and 
a competitive examination to follow. 

34269. And this would be a competitive 
examination for candidates selected from all over 
India ?—Yes. 

34270. I should like you to explain a little 
further what you mean by reasonable equality of 
pay and status for your new cadre. Do you 
suggest the rising scale of three-fourths, four- 
fifths, and finally full pay, laid down by you in 
your answer to question (301?—The only differ¬ 
ence I should make would be such differences 
as were considered just for Englishmen^ who 
come out to a foreign country, foreign climate, 
and so forth, as compared with men who are 
indigenous to the country and work in the same 
climate. For instance, I would give the Indians 
no exchange compensation allowance, and things 
like that. They would be just such differences 
only as would be reasonable having regard to the 
fact that one set are working at home and the 
other set are coming out to a foreign country. 
I have not gone into any details on that point; 
it is merely a proposal supported by what seems 
to me to be a principle, and I have not worked 
out the details. 

34271. The pay would be upon the same 
standard as that enjoyed by the officers in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, very nearly, as 
nearly as possible. 

34272. And you really think that the Indian 
drawn from his cadre and the European drawn 
from his, although they are doing the same work 
will work better and more harmoniously, from 
the fact that they are drawn from two cadres ?— 
I think so. 

34273. You favour recruitment from the Bar. 
Could you tell me to what extent you would 
press this and to what particular posts you 
would appoint lawyers?—With regard to 
extent, I think it is impossible to lay down _ any 
proportion which would at all times be either 
suitable to any particular Province or which it 
would be wise to lay down, because of the 
tremendous variation that there is between one 
time and another in the quality of the supply. 
With regard to posts, when I say recruitment 
from the Bar it is not the slightest use having a 
new fledged member of the Bar. I am not at all in 
favour, as my answers to the Provincial Civil Service 
questions go to show, of taking a one or two year 
Pleader and putting him in as a Judge. Recruit¬ 
ment from the Bar can only be to the higher 
posts, beginning with the District Judge, when 
you can get men of sufficient experience recom¬ 
mended by the High Courts under which they 
have practised for a specified numbqr of years. 


34274. And you think that men of that 
standing and calibre would be prepared to accept 
positions such as you indicate?—Not always, and 
that is why it is impossible to lay down any 
proportion. 

34275. But you feel satisfied that there will be 
a sufficient number of qualified men available to 
accept such posts ?—There will always be some 
men available; I would not commit myself to 
what you would call a sufficient number, because 
I cannot lay down any proportion. For instance, 
supposing there were twelve appointments for 
District Judges, ^nd suppose eight were given up 
to the Indian Civil Service, the remaining four 
might then be set apart either for the Provincial 
Civil Service or the Bar. I certainly would not 
seek to tie down any local administration to this 
that two must be for the Provincial Civil Service 
and two must be for the Bar. My main object in 
making these proposals is based on this principle, 
that if you want efficiency you must not tie down 
recruitment into one corner. You must have as 
w’ide a field of recruitment as possible, because 
the Judicial Service wants special qualifications 
which are not to be found in particular Services, 
but only in individuals. 

34276. That is why you lay special stress on 
recruitment from various sources, recruitment 
from the Indian Civil Service, recruitment 
from the Provincial Civil Service, and recruitment 
from the Bar?—Yes, that is so. 

34277. You favour an arrangement by which 
young civilians would be selected for a Judicial 
career early ?—Yes, fairly early. 

34278. How many years after they had 
entered the Service would you say ?—I should say 
certainly within two years. 

34279. We have had a good deal of evidence 
pointing to the advantage of a four or 
five years’ preliminary course in the general line? 
—It is a difficult thing to lay down any hard and 
fast rule in a matter of that kind. One man 
might be obviously fit for judicial work almost 
when you first get to know him, and another 
might take time to develop that fitness, but I do 
not think that more than two years is necessary 
for anyone in order to be able to ascertain for 
himself, or to be discovered by those who 
supervise his work, that the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment is his particular line. I think early training 
in legal principles is important. 

34280. You would get them into training as 
Subordinate Judges as soon as possible ?—Yes. 

34281. To prepare them for the higher posts ?— 
.Yes. 

34282. You do not consider that study leave 
for a year is necessary ?—No, I do not thjnk so. 

34283. Would you encourage officers to study 
law during furlough ?—I do not think so. 

34284. You think that the training they will 
get in the subordinate positions will fully 
fit them to be Judges ?—Two years on the 
Executive side, rambling about among people in 
camp, getting to know the people as much as 
possible, and six years as a Subordinate Judge. 

f 34285. You favour the proposal for establishing 
a* college for the training of pvpbationers in 
India?—yes, 
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84286. Would probationers come to that 
college under your scheme immediately after 
they had passed the examination in England ?— 
After their one yearns or two years’ probation in 
England. 

.34287. You would give them a year or two 
years’ probation in England first ?—According to 
whether they are Europeans or Anglo-Indians. 

34288. Then they would have a year in this 
central institution?—A year in the central 
institution, yes. 

34289. Would this institution be a central one 
for India or would you have one attached to 
each Province?— No, a central one for India 
and a separate one for each Province. I propose 
the central for India to be placed in some good 
climate so as to acclimatise the officers. 

34290. What is the object of both ?—Because 
in the first place a man learns general Law and 
gets gradually used to the climate of the country. 
Instead of being at once brought, say, from 
Scotland into 120 degrees in the shade at Nagpur, 
he has a little time at Bangalore or Simla, or 
some place like that; it gives him a chance of his 
health not breaking down. Many people break 
down owing to their having to begin work in 
climates such as that of Bengal, for instance. 

34291. You mean them to come to this 
central institution, and when they have completed 
their training there, to go to their Province and 
be further trained there?—To learn Provincial 
law and customs and dialects as much as possible. 

34292. Would not that prolong rather 
excessively the probationary period ?—Yes, three 
years’ probation altogether. It is on account of 
this that I recommend lowering the age-limit. 

34293. The establishment of the central in¬ 
stitution and these local institutions in each 
Province would be an expensive operation, would 
it not ?—I quite admit that. I have thought of 
efficiency rather than finance. 

34294. Do you think you would get your full 
reward in efficiency to compensate you for the very 
large expenditure ?—I think so, efficiency in this 
way that one thing would be avoided which, 
although not a scandal, is not a thing which 
should exist, and that is an officer learning 
his work at the expense of the public. He is 
given cases to try and trusted with the liberties 
and properties of people before he knows what to 
do with them, before he has passed the Departmen¬ 
tal Examination. He learns at the expense of the 
public, and I do not think that is right. 

34295. I am thinking more of that period 
when the young civilian is placed under the general 
supervision of a superior officer. During that 
period he is being trained in the life and habits 
and customs of the people. Do not you think that 
on the whole he will acquire more useful know¬ 
ledge by such a life out in the country under a 
senior officer than he would by being placed 
at that age under all the discipline of a central 
institution ?—I think he might if the strength of 
the senior staff was increased so that his super¬ 
vising officer would have more time to give to 
him than just a passing word now and then, 
which is all he gets. I have had complaints 
from very junior officers, not of the Civil Service 
hut certainly of the Provincial Civil Service, 


that fault has been found with them after having 
worked two or three years, ^nd they were never 
fore-warned, simply because their superiors have 
had no time to attend to them, having their own 
work to look after. 

34296. More attention could be paid to a 
probationer if a stronger staff were granted for 
the purpose of controlling and training him ?— 
I am very far from saying there are not many 
alternatives, but I am now merely comparing the 
present conditions. 

34297. I am merely probing this matter of 
an institution, because many other witnesses 
have advocated it, and I wanted to hear what 
your views were with regard to some of the 
objections which have been raised ?—My views 
are very larsely theoretical, because I am not a 
member of the Indian Civil Service myself. 

34298, Another objection which is raised to it 
is that the young civilian will already have gone 
through his examination in England and his 
probationary course of two years?—And bis 
Departmental examinations too. 

34299. Yes, and he will have to come out here 
at the age of twenty-one ?—Yes. 

34300. Then you will impose upon him an 
additional year under all the discipline of another 
institution ?—Yes. 

34301. It has been pointed out to us, and I 
should like to hear your view upon it, that there 
might be a risk of rather tiring out the young 
civilian with too much supervision ?—I think 
if I were going to work in a country foreign to 
myself, whatever home training I might have 
had, I should be very thankful and grateful for 
a training in that country and amongst its sur¬ 
roundings before I had any responsibility put 
upon me. 

34302. But that is not the point. I am asking 
you whether, taking it broadly, the training 
that the young civilian gets under a senior 
officer in the country, is not on the whole a 
better form of practical training than anything 
you can devise within the walls of an institu¬ 
tion?—No, I do not think so under present 
conditions. 

34308. You say that the Provincial Civil 
Service is under-paid. What would you con¬ 
sider to be suitable rates of pay, and what 
grievances particularly have been brought to 
your notice. Anything positive in this direc¬ 
tion from witnesses that come before ns will 
be of the greatest use to us ?—First of all with 
regard to the listed appointments, beginning 
at the top, I think that the two-thirds pay is a 
very substantial grievance. If a man is good 
enough to be entrusted with the responsibilities 
of high office of that kind the difference between 
two-thirds pay and the full pay which is given 
to the civilian holding that appointment is too 
great a difference, and it undoubtedly is a cause 
of some complaint and grievance amongst the 
Provincial Service. Of that I can speak from 
actual knowledge. 

34804. You would get rid of the two-thirds pay 
rule and give the same pay as is given to officers of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. The argument 
used is : “ If I am good enough to do that work 

why should I not get the pay ?” The only answer 
' / 
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to that is that the one man has come out from 
home and spent a lot’more on his education and 
is living in a foreign country, and therefore 
ought to get something more. Then with regard 
to the lower post^, what I say is rather more 
theoretical. There is no real. standard to go by 
yet, because appointments are made by selection. 

I am speaking now of the Central Pi'ovinces. 
With regard to the Judicial Service, no doubt 
certain qualifications are necessary. It is almost 
the invariable rule now that a man has to begin 
at the bottom, and he must have a Law Degree 
before he is appointed a Munsif, and Munsifs 
are now promoted to Sub-Judges. These Mun- 
sifs have considerable responsibilities, and they 
start at Rs. 100 or Rs. 150 a month j it is only quite 
lately it has been raised to Rs. 150 a month. It 
seems to me that you cannot expect to get 
men who have spent a good deal of money on 
their education and on their Law Degrees, men 
of the best schools, at that pay. They may have 
to serve a great many years before they rise to 
so much as Rs. 250 a month. Then you come to 
the Sub-Judges. We have now District Judges 
trying eases without limit of value, and some of 
them are also working as Additional Sessions 
Judges, with powers of life and death, and they 
are only drawing Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 a month. 
That does not seem to me to be sufficient pa,y for a 
man with those responsibilities. 

84305. What wovdd you suggest then with 
regard to actual figures ?—I am afraid I am not 
sufficiently well up in finance to say. These 
things have to be regulated by what the State 
can affoird. • 

34306. They have to be afterwards, but apart 
from that what would you consider to be a fair 
remuneration? You told me you do not 
think it is enough, and therefore it would be 
useful to us if you could tell us what would be 
enough ?—I think I would enlarge it if possible 
by 50 per cent. 

34307. Would you enlarge it right through 
the line ?—I wo'uld enlarge it right through the 
line by 50 per cent. 

34308. Beginning with the Munsif in the Subor- 
. dinate Service at Rs. 150 and going right up?—I 
would begin it at Rs. 235 if possible, but of course 
in return for that I would have a much closer 
scrutiny over the field of recruitment. 

34309. I daresay you have seen the proposals 
for advancement of pay which have been put in 
by the Local Government in this Province, and I 
would ask you whether you generally agree 
with them ?—■! do not think 1 have seen the 
scheme. It is a matter which is dealt with 
entirely by the Judicial Commissioner. We con¬ 
fine ourselves to the judicial work and take no 
part in the administrative work. 

34310. Taking it all round, would you say from 
vour experience of this Province that there were 
enough Judicial officers to do the work required 
of them ?—Certainly not. It is an extremely 
overworked department. 

84311. Could you give us a little more en¬ 
lightenment on that subject? —I can only speak 
from results. Starting from the Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner, we have now a temporary 
fourth Judge, and It is only by the hardest work, 


Sundays and holidays, that we can keep our eases 
within one year; that is to say, an appeal which 
is filed to-day will be heard in March 1914. I 
aidmit that that is a vfery much better state of 
affairs than prevails in some of the Chartered High 
Courts, but still it is only by working in that way 
that we can keep our work going. 

34312. Everything is a year behind ? —Yes. 

We are expected to do 40 to 50 second-class appeals, 
apart from all Criminal work, in a month. The 
Commission seh the amount of time that it takes 
to examine twio witnesses, and you would not give 
less time than that to the final decision of a case. 

In second appeals alone we are expected to do 
that number. 

34313. But they vary?—They vary very con¬ 
siderably. You may get one that takes you a 
week and another that takes you ten minutes, hut 
taking the avei'age I find that no Judge at the 
present moment in the High Court is able to 
keep pace with his list, even doing 900 to 1,000 
cases a year. What average that works out to is 
evident. District Judges, besides doing the Judi¬ 
cial work, which is steadily increasing, have now 
a great deal of administrative work; they supervise 
the Subordinate Judges and Munsifs and the 
offices, and the whole of the clerical business is 
done by post, the Judicial Commissioner himself 
not having time to go round and make any per¬ 
sonal inspections. District Judges whom I knew 
a few years ago as strong, hale, hearty men, are 
now broken down cripples, and that is due to 
nothing but work pure and simple. One man has 
gone because of his eyes, another man has gone on 
account of his hearing, and their health has broken 
down completely. 

34314. That is exclusively in connection with 
Civil work ?—Yes. It is caused by excessive 
sedentary work, sitting all day and half the night 
to keep judgments up to date, and so on. They 
are very much overworked. We are undoubtedly 
undermanned. What the extent of that under¬ 
manning is 1 am not in a position to say; the 
Judicial Commissioner would be better able to tell 
you that, as I do not see the calendars or the 
results. It is common knowledge, however, I 
think, that the Judicial Service in this Province 
is undermanned. 

84315. And that goes through to the Subordi¬ 
nate ranks as well ?—To a great extent I think it 
does. Of course we have increased the number 
of Munsifs, and the very extensive Small Cause 
Court powers have been made much more exten¬ 
sive than should be the case. We have very low 
paid Judges giving final decisions in Small Cause 
Court cases up to a limit of Rs. 1,000. 

34316. What salary are they getting?—Some 
of them Rs. 300. 

,34317. Generally speaking then you say it is • 
undermanned right through ?—I think so. 

34318. You would not restrict the recruitment 
for the Provincial Civil Service of any Province 
exclusively to the residents of that Province? 
—No. 

34319. You would open the door for recruits to 
come in from any other part of India ?—Yes, by 
competitive examination. 

34320. What advantages do you see in that ?— 
You wonld get a wide field of recruitment and 
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efBoiency. It is a sort of survival of the fittest. 
I think the time has gone by in India when a man 
is to be appointed only because he is his father’s 
son or a native of the Province. No doubt it 
is an advantage to have a native of the Province 
to a great extent, but the administration is being 
run now on more or less European lines, and 
is continually advancing that way, and I 
think that if you can get better men from other 
parts of India there is no greater reason for not 
having them than for not having a Scotchman to 
serve in England. 

34321, Do you advocate that because there is 
an inadequate supply in this Provinc.e or because 
you think that the time has arrived when the walls 
of the Provinces should be more or less thrown 
down, and people should come into the Service 
from any parts of India ?—Speaking for this Pro¬ 
vince I would admit both those considerations. 
I think the educational institutions in this Pro¬ 
vince are not as advanced a,s they are in other 
Provinces, and that therefore the supply is of not 
so high a quality, and certainly not numerically 
sufficient. Also T think the time has come, now 
that Indians work not in the vernacular 
languages, but in the English language, which is 
common all over India, that the walls should be 
broken down. 

343Z2. You do not apprehend that any diffi¬ 
culties will be caused by bringing into the 
Service in this Province an officer from Madras or 
an officer from Bengal?—-No. We have had 
that for many y«ars. Bengal was once our main 
source of supply for many Provincial appointments. 

34323. {Sir Murray Hammick.) I do not quite 
understand the Judicial arrangements in the 
Central Provinces. You say there are District 
Judges acting as Sessions Judges with powers of 
life and death, drawing Rs.-41)0 a month. How 
many such Judges have you ?—Here is a case on 
page 72 of the Civil List; Amrit Lakshman 
Dighe, M.A.,B.L., fourth grade, Rs. 500, Akola; 
Additional District and Sessions Judge, West 
Berar Division. 

34324. He is a Provincial Civil Service Officer ? 

-Yes. 

34325. And he is an Additional Sessions Judge ? 
—Yes. Here is another man. Ramlal Dinanath 
Pande, B.A., Wardha, Officiating District Judge, 
Additional Sessions Judge, Rs. 400. 

34326. 1 do not quite understand the Judicial 
system here. Could you describe it very briefly ? 
What is your own Court ?—The Court of “the 
Judicial Commissioner with Jurisdiction over 
Berar. 

34327. Consisting of three Judges and an extra 
Judge, I understand?—Yes, four Judges. 

3432b. They sit at Nagpur ?—Yes. 

34329. How many District Judges with Addi¬ 
tional Judges’ powers are there?—We have four 
Divisional Judges who are the Sessions Judges 
for the four divisions of the Central Provinces. 
Those are all the Sessions Judges we have. Then 
we have two Judges in Berar who are District 
and Sessions Judges, one for East Berar and one 
for West Berar. To assist these officers certain 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, chiefly, 
are put on as Additional Sessions Judges. 


34330. How many of those have you ?—Of 
course we have a District Judge in each of a 
certain number of Districts, I think 16 in the 
Central Provinces and two in Berar, From time 
to time they are gazetted, but I could not tell you 
the number straight off. They are all in the 
Civil list. 

34331. They are really Sub-Judges ?—Yes. 

34332. From the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes. 

34333. But I suppose these Sub-Judges who 
are acting as Additional Sessions Judges only take 
cases sent them by the Divisional Judge ?—That 
is so. , 

34334. And the heavy cases, such as a murder 
case, the District Judge would not as a rule send 
to these men ? I suppose he sends them more or 
less the petty sessions cases ?—^Last week we* heard 
an appeal in a murder case which was tried by 
Mr. Ramlal Dinanath Pande, a very complicated 
and difficult case of murder which the Divisional 
Judge of Nagpur was not himself able to try for 
want of time. 

34335. The Sub-Judge who tried it had, I 
suppose, never done any criminal work at all 
until he was appointed Additional Sessions 
Judge ?—Very little criminal work. This is the 
first case of his I have ever seen. 

34336. Can you tell us how long he has been 
a Sessions Judge with criminal powers?—I could 
not tell you that. 

34337. As regards this scheme of yours for 
an Imperial Service, I do not quite understand 
how you intend that it should work. These men 
are to be appointed to a separate cadre. Would 
you take away a certain number of appointments 
from the Central Provinces and Berar and make 
them into a separate Service altogether to which 
only Indians should be appointed ?—Yes. 

34338. You would take a certain number of 
Deputy Commissionerships, Assistant Commis- 
slonei’bhips. Commissioners, and Judges, and place 
them in a separate list to which Indians alone 
would be appointed through this examination to 
be held in India ?—Yes. 

34339. And the rest of the Service would be 
entirely manned by Englishmen or Anglo- 
Indians ?—Yes. 

34340. But you would not geographically 
allocate certain districts to be manned by Indians 
and certain districts to be manned by Anglo- 
Indians?—No. There are certain districts in this 
Province which are now manned by Native 
civilians. 

34341. What proportion do you ptopose to 
give ?—^I would prefer to leave the proportion to 
the Local Government, and also leave to it 
what posts are to be available. I do not know, for 
example, that I would open up the Financial 
Commissionership, and it would depend upon a 
good many circumstances whether I wodld open 
up a Commissionership. This is a door by which 
the Indians are to have such higher appointments 
as they now get by the very difficult door of the 
competitive examination in London. 

34342. But before you started an examination 
of this kind, if it were to be universal throughout 
India, the Secretary of State would have to lay 
down the number of appointments of all grades 
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which would be open to this Service, and that 
would have to be fixed for a long period of 
years?—Yes. 

84343. therefore it would be absolutely neces¬ 
sary to fix the proportion at once?—Yes. 

34344. Would not you find that a very great 
difficulty ?—I quite admit it would be, but not 
any greater than the difficulties now met with. 

34345. What superiority would a scheme of 
that sort have over a scheme which has been 
proposed several times, of a separate examination 
in India for a certain proportion of the appoint¬ 
ments in the Civil Service, and then allowing the 
men who passed that examination to he graded 
in the Civil Service in each year in accordance 
with seniority, allowing these men to run alongside 
the men who pass in England, and with the 
field open to them of the whole of the Civil 
Service ajjpointments ? I do not see what snperi- 
oritv your scheme has over a scheme of that sort ?— 
Possibly not, but I prefer my scheme. Of course 
it is only my opinion. 

34346. Your scheme has this great disadvan¬ 
tage, that any idea of inferiority which would 
attach to your cadre of appointments open to 
Indians would attach to it for all time, while if 
you had a separate examination for appointments in 
the Civil Service out here everybody would get a 
fair chance, from the time they started, for all 
appointments. If you at once allot a certain 
number of appointments to your cadre, the discon¬ 
tented Indian element would at once say that this 
was an inferior Service with an inferior number of 
appointments in it, that they did not get promo¬ 
tion with the same rapidity that the men in the 
European Service did, that they were sent to bad 
stations, and so on, and it would be open to all 
those objections, which would not attach to a 
scheme by which you admit a certain number of 
Indians to the Indian Civil Service by a separate 
examination in India and then give them a fair 
run w'ith everybody else on equal terms ?—I do 
not think you can devise any scheme that will 
give complete satisfaction. If the motive which 
is to guide us in coming to a scheme is to obtain 
satisfaction from Indians, then the whole of the 
Indian Civil Service should be recruited in India 
from Indians ; nothing less than 100 per cent, 
will ever satisfy them. 

34347. Under your scheme you might have an 
Indian in your Indian Service, after twelve years’’ 
service, still drawing only the pay of an Assistant 
Commissioner, owing to a block in the Service, 
while m the English Service you might have, 
owing to a peculiar rapidity of opportunity in the 
Service, which might come about at any time, 
a man acting perhaps as a Deputy Commissioner. 
Would not that cause a great deal of grumbling 
on both sides ? It might happen one way or the 
other?—It might happen one way or the other, 
but a man takes the chance of his own cadre, and 
if it is made with due regard to proportions I do 
not see why there should be any more difficulty iii 
a small <;adre than in a large one. 

34348. What benefit do you see in this racial 
distinction of putting two separate races of people 
into two separate Seivices?—There would be 
harmonv between Europeans and Indians. There 
is no greater friction at present than that which 


arises from their both being put into the same 
cadre. 

34349. Do you think this friction exists 
between the Indian who has passed in England 
and the European ?—I think so. I have a case 
in mind at this moment. It is felt only by those 
who work under the Indian, not by those whom 
he works under. 

34350. You think that in this Province there is 
a good deal of friction between the European 
who is working as subordinate to an Indian and 
his superior officer?—I think so. It may be a 
lamentable fact, but it is there. 

34351. We have not had any evidence of that 
up to date; wherever we have been I do not think 
that difficulty has been put forward, and of course 
it is interesting to get it upon record. Eor that 
reason you think it would be advisable to have a 
separate Service, as two separate Services wmuld 
really tend to more unity than trying to bring the 
two races to work together in the same Service ?— 
The principal reason is one which is common to 
what you have mentioned, namely, that Indians 
who are to work in the Indian Civil Service ought 
to be given a fair chance of being recruited in 
India; it ought not to be confined to the exotics 
who go to London. 

34352. In your answer to question (25), where 
you were asked whether you recommend any altera¬ 
tions in this system, you say “ I do not, so far as 
recruitment by open competitive examination in 
England is concerned. Indians by birth, if they 
are to be admitted at all to this particular cadre, 
should be required to live continuously in England 
for at least six years.’’^ Do you think that a 
system of scholarships to young boys of 13 or 14, 
to enable them to go home and stay in England 
for six years, would be of value. I mean a fairly 
liberal scheme, to enable them to go to English 
public schools, on condition that they went up 
for the Indian Civil Service examination. Do you 
think the boys would go to begin with ?—I do not 
think it would answer. I simply put this forward 
as a sort of last resort. If you must have them 
through the London door Ibis is the least you can do. 

34353. But you do not think scholarships 
would answer?—No. 

34354. Would it be that the parents would 
not allow their children to go ?—What are you 
building up ? Are you making a model Service 
framed on British ideals and British principles, or 
are you going to patch it up with a certain 
ampunt of imitations, however excellently made 
up, by forced means in England ? 

34355. To begin with, you do not think that 
even a boy going home at 14 and having six 
years' training would produce the desired result as 
far as character, etc., was concerned ?—Not 
altogether. It would perhaps in particular cases. 

34356. Do you think the Indian parents would 
send their children ?—T do not think they would 
generally. 

34357. Do you think that good families in the 
Central Provinces would let their children go 
home at 18 or 14 for six years ?—I do not think 
they would. A few might. There are considera¬ 
tions of caste, in good families especially, and 
there is a very close family affection; the 
parents are very fond of their children and proud 
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o£ their sons, and they would consider it a great 
hardship to send them to a strange country to 
live among strange people. 

34358. As far as I can see, your idea is that 
candidates who are domiciled in India should go 
home for two years, but Englishmen should stay 
at home one year, and you propose that the age 
now should be reduced' to 18 to 20 so that an 
Englishman would come out here at 21, and you 
would send him to a central institution for a 
year and then to a provincial institution for a 
year?—Yes. The main object of the central 
institution is acclimatisation. I think if an 
Englishman is given a fairly good climate to 
begin with, before he goes perhaps into the 
malarious climate of his own P rovinee, he is more 
likely to stand up to it. 

34359. What would you teach at the central 
institution and the provincial ?—In the central 
institution I would teach him Laws which are 
common to British India, as distinguished from 
the laws of the Provinces themselves. 

34360. And the vernacular ?—The vernacular 
of the Province to which he is eventually to go. 

34361. After his year was over and he came to 
the provincial institution, what would you teach 
him then ?—It would be a period of probation, 
not a period of trying cases at the expense of the 
public. 

34362. You are not particular about this pro¬ 
vincial institution; you might send them to work 
under a special Deputy Commissioner for a year? 
—Yes. 

84863. Provided they have no powers?—Y"es, 
and that they have passed all their examinations, 
including their Departmental Examinations. 

34364. I suppose, as it is now, a boy who comes 
out is not generally invested with magisterial 
powers, and does not begin to try cases until he 
has been six months in the country ?—Speaking 
generally he does go through a small period of 
probation, but he gets third class magisterial 
powers almost immediately. 

34365. Your idea is that a young civilian who 
comes out to the Central Provinces as a rule begins 
to try cases and do work before he has been pro¬ 
perly trained ?—Yes. 

34366. In your answer to a question I notice 
you say you place no value at all upon the atten¬ 
dance at Law Courts at home?—No. 

34367. Do you know what the course used to 
be at the Law Courts at home thirty years ago ?— 
I could not say it straight off, although I attended 
it. 

34368. Supposing the course was something 
of this kind, that a boy stayed at home for two 
years, and for the first six months was made to 
attend so many days at a London Police Court, 
taking down half-a-dozen petty cases, and also at 
a London County Court taking notes of cases, 
showing all the points that have been raised *nd 
the difficulties in the case, giving an abstract of 
the evidence of each witness; and supposing 
that at the first periodical examination these 
notes were put in and he was examined on them 
vivd voce to see how he would have dealt with the 
cases; and supposing that during the next six 
months he had to take more complicated cases and 
again go through another examination, with the 


same vivd voce on his notes; and that, with still 
higher cases, the same examination took place 
again, until eventually he was taken from the 
lowest course right up to the Privy Council— 
would you say that a course of that sort would be 
of no practical value to the probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—You have a much greater 
knowledge of this country than I have, 
but I would suggest to vou that to take a boy 
who has been trained in that way and put him 
out in camp, at his camp table, with his lying 
witness, his strategic Pleader, and the accused 
who is ready to say anything he thinks is right, 
is not a training that would be of the slightest use 
to him. 

34.369. I think it would be of great use to him. 
Do not you think it would teach him, at all 
events, the proper decorum and proper method of 
examining a witness, the importance of carefully 
examining his codes, before he passed any order, 
to see that he was right, and help him to under¬ 
stand the general scheme of the Criminal Law? 
Do not you think two years’ careful training 
would teach him all that ?—Would you examine 
an Indian witness with that style of decorum and 
method that an English witness is examined in 
England ? 

34370. You still think that would be of no 
use ?—I doubt it. My answer rather had in 
mind a more or less optional course where he is 
his own guide and reports what he thinks was 
right, and so on. 

34371. In answer to a question by the Chairman 
you said you strongly objected to his learning at 
.-the expense of the public, and of course no doubt 
we all object to that, but a boy must begin to 
learn at some time or other by trying a case ; he 
must try his first ease. The only question is 
whether the teaching which he would get during 
a course of two years’ careful preparation at home, 
by attending Law Courts and lectures by the 
best lawyers, and then coming out here and 
taking a six months’ course in the Codes, and 
watching his District Magistrates trying cases, 
would not make him far more efficient for his 
purpose than serving In a college at Simla or 
Agra for a year and then getting a six months' 
course with a District Magistrate down here, 
without having had the thorough two years’ train¬ 
ing that a boy to my mind ought to get in 
England. Do not you think that a course such 
as I suggest would be just as likely to make that 
boy as efficient to try his first case as the course 
that you suggest at two colleges, one at Simla 
and one in the Provinces ?—No, because, with 
great respect, I think that local knowledge is 
the prime essential of efficient administration, 
whether Executive or Judicial, and you cannot 
^et local knowledge from anything that you can 
see or do in England. The circumstances of the 
two countries are entirely different. It is not only 
what he learns at these institutions but what he 
moves amongst: his servants and everybody teach 
him something. 

34872. I should like to ask you more abo ut 
yout proposed recruitment from the Bar for the 
Judicial Service. I am not quite sure exactly 
how far you propose to go. You say that the 
remainder of the superior posts might with 
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advantage be recruited from the Bar ; do you mean 
District Judges^ posts ?—Yes, superior posts. 

34373. You mean from the Indian Bar as well 
as the English Bar ?—Yes. 

34374. You mean Vakils and Pleaders ?—Yes. 
34375. Do you mean that you would take a 
Pleader from the Bar and put him straight in as 
a District Judge without any training at all?— 

I am not talking about a new Pleader or anything 
like that. 

34376 I mean a Pleader with jn-actice, in the 
same way as is done in some countries, as for 
instance in England, where you take a K. C. 
from the Bar and make him a Judge. Is that 
the idea you have here, to take a Pleader and put 
him straight in as a Judge ?—Yes. 

34377. Do you think that a Pleader, from his 
career in this country and the kind of work he 
does, would be fitted to go straight in and take 
over a District Judgeship without any prepara¬ 
tion?—What kind of preparation? That is 
exactly what happened in rny own case, although 
I ought not to speak of it, and in the first ad¬ 
ministration report of that year I was not seriously 
condemned. 

34378. Did you come straight from practising 
as a Barrister into a District Judge^s place?— 
Absolutely straight in. I handed over my 
practice to another Barrister on the 10th March 
and on the 18th March I took up the Divisional 
Judgeship of Nagpur, and I thought that my 
work at the Bar helped me enormously in writing 
my first judgment. 

34379. Did you find any great difficulty In the 
administration of the District, looking after your 
process-serving establishments and after the Sub- 
Judges ?—No. I knew the whole constitution 
of these courts from having worked among them. 
I knew what the Nazar was, and what the Clerk 
of Courts was. 

34380. Where did you practise ?—From 
Jubbulpore I was put into Nagpur, which was of 
course in the same Province, It will be seen that 
I say “ Members of the Bar who elect at some 
future time in their careers, in the event of their 
being fit for it, to be made District Judges, have 
to come under special rules of supervision by the 
High Court.” They have, as it were, to enrol 
themselves as candidates. 

34381. You say that no lawyer should be 
eligible who adopts politics as a great part of his 
occupation?—Yes. 

34382. With regard to the Provincial Service 
you think that Munsifs are not sufficiently paid 
in this Province ?—I do not think they are. 

34383. They begin you say at Rs. 150 ?—Yes, 
the fourth grade. 

34384. What figure do you think a Munsif 
ought to begin at ?—The proportion I gave the 
Chairman was 50 per cent, more, and that would 
be Bs. 225. 

34885. Rs. 250 you think would be a proper- 
figure ?—I believe that is the figure in Madras. 

34386. It is. You are not prepared to say 
anything about the Executive side of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—No. 

34387. Do you think that the ordinary Sub- 
Judge is satisfied with his prospects, or do you 
recommend betf.er appointments at the top of the 


Sub-Judge's grades. He rises to Rs. 800 now, 
does he not ?—Yes. 

34888. Do you think it is necessary to improve 
that? —T think so. 1 think it would add to the 
popularity of a somewhat unpopular branch of 
the Service. 

34389. Is it difficult to get recruits to the 
Judicial Department from efficient Pleaders ?— 
They are brought in at an early stage of their 
career very soon after they have passed their 
examinations. 

34390. Do you think you get the pick of good 
men?—Certainly not. We get men who are 
B.A.-’s and B.L.'s and unable to make a practice 
for themselves. 

34391. A boy who has a prospect of a good 
practice at the Bar would not go into the 
Service ?—I officiated as Judicial Commissioner 
of Berar, and when there it became necessairy to 
get a few Munsifs. I had noted one or two 
men, junior at the .Bar, and I told them that they 
had good prospects, but they refused to come. 

34392. [Mr. Cliauhal.) You have four Judges, 
I believe?—Three Judges and one temporary 
Judge. 

34393. Do you sit in Benches here ?—Yes. 

34394. So that you have generally two 
Benches?—Yes. 

34395. You have to do the Civil and Criminal 
work of four divisions ?—Four divisions and 
Berar, East and West. 

34396. Five divisions in all ? -Yes. 

34397. And you say you are overworked both 
on the Criminal and Civil side ?—Yes. 

34398. Have you seen bow your work compares 
with any of the Chartered High Courts with the 
same number of Judges?—No, not as far as I 
know. Compared with Lucknow, which is very 
much the same as ours, we find that our work is 
very much higher. 

34399. I do not know anything about Lucknow, 
but I know something about Bombay. Bombay 
has generally four Judges for Appellate work 
sitting in two Benches, and you will admit that 
your Divisions are much smaller than the Bombay 
divisions ?—I presume they are. 

34400. You have no division in which there are 
more than five districts ?— No. 

3-1401. You have one division in which there 
are only three districts?—Yes. 

3440-2. In Bombay there is no division which 
has less than seven. You say that the disposal of 
40 to 50 second appeals per month overtaxes the 
Judicial Bench?—40 or 50 second appeals only, 
but there are lots of other things besides, such as 
first appeals and applications. 

34403. I know that, but taking the second 
appeals by themselves. I suppose you would 
admit that, if on comparison of the work, the 
amount of work in the Central Provinces was 
less than in the Chartered High Courts you would 
have to qualify your statement that the Judges 
are overworked ?—Certainly not. How does the 
Bombay High Court deliver its judgments? 
Are they not taken down by a shorthand writer ? 

34404. I will give you that information 
privately ?—I have seen the Allahabad High 
Court work, and there the Judge gives his 
judgment in -about one-tenth of the time it would 
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take us to write our iudgment. We write every 
judgment with our own hands. 

34'405. Do you mean you must do so?—W'e do 
in point of fact. 

34406. When you confirm a decree you need 
not write a judgment ?—We do. 

34407. But you need not. Where a judgment 
is confirmed, it is not necessary for a 2nd Appellate 
Court to write a judgment ?—We think it is. 

It is our practice to write a judgment in every 
case, however short, with our own hands. 

34408. Bor the Central Provinces there are 
four Divisional and Sessions Judges for the four 
Divisions ? — Yes. 

34409. Are there separate Judges for the 
Districts in each Division, Civil and Criminal, 
District and Sessions Judges as you generally call 
them ?—No, not in the Central Provinces. 

34410. So that a Divisional and Se.ssions Judge 
is the Civil and Criminal Judge for the whole 
Division?—No. He is the Criminal Judge for 
the whole division and the Civil Appellate 
Authority for certain cases throughout his 
Division. Then there are Civil District Judges 
in each Civil District. There are also Additional 
District Judges, some of whom also work as 
Additional Sessions Judges. 

34411. Your District Judge has no original 
Civil Jurisdiction?—The Divisional Judge has 
not except in matrimonial cases. 

34412. And Probate?—No ; the District Judge 
does all the Probate work. 

34413. You find they are also ovei'worked ?— 

I think so. as far as I can judge. 

84414. Has frequent assistance to be given by 
investing Subordinate Judges with Criminal 
jurisdiction ?—Yes, in some cases. 

34415. In my Province we have frequently, on 
account of this same complaint, invested Subor¬ 
dinate Judges of the first class with the powers 
of Assistant Sessions Judges, and we give them 
those powers in order that they may assist the 
District and Sessions Judge in the disposal of the 
work?—We have some cases of that kind. I 
would not gay it was frequent but it has become 
more frequent than it was, under pressure. 

34416. With respect to some of your answers, 
in the first place may I know why it is you 
consider that an Indian should not be jiermitted 
to appear at the competitive examination in 
London. You are proposing that the Indians 
should not be permitted to appear at the competi¬ 
tive examination in London because it will be 
doing good to the Indians themselves, in the first 
place by removing them from the false position 
in which they find themselves as regards their 
European colleagues in the same Service?—Yes. 

■34417. And secondly because he would not be 
in the same false position in which he is as 
regards his own orthodox circle, the circle from 
which he has gone to England ? — Yes, and I would 
have an examination out here. 

34418. I am looking at it from the aspect that 
you wish to stop him from going in for the present 
examination. So far as I have gauged the 
Indians^ feeling, it is exactly the other way. 
Therefore I want to have your opinion, because 
I think it would be considered a serious misfor¬ 
tune by the Indians if for any reason you were 


to shut the English door of the competitive 
examination against them. On what solid basis 
does your opinion on that point stand ?—On very 
much the same as yours: a knowledge of the 
people for the last thirty years. 

-34419. I am going to give my own opinion, 
which you have not yet heard. Do you know a 
large class of Indians who at present go home 
and appear for the competitive examination, or 
say‘during the last ten years, Indian candidates 
who have gone from India and appeared at the 
competitive examination in Ijondon ?—I have 
met some of them. 

34420. Do you think that they belonged to 
the old orthodox class of Indians before they 
went from here ?—I think there are exceptions 
to it. They are pioneers. 

34421. Therefore you cannot say that while 
they are here they form part of the orthodox 
section of their community ?—If you will kindly 
give me a definition of the “ orthodox community ” 

I may be able to give an answer. 

34422. I take it to have the same meaning 
that you give to it; it is your expression, not 
mine, in the answer which you gave to the 
Chairman. You said that he finds himself in a 
false position as regards the orthodox section of 
the community in India after his return ?—Yes. 

34423. My question isnot thinking of the 
position he finds himself in after, his return, 
but of his position before he goes, can you say 
that before he went to England he was part of 
the orthodox section of his community with 
respect to which you say he finds himself a 
stranger on his return ?—He may have been; I 
cannot tell whether he was or not. He cuts 
himself off from his home life and from his 
traditions and from his caste and from his clothes, 
and from everything that goes, to make him an 
Indian. 

34424. Do you find from what you know of 
those gentlemen who have passed through the 
open competitive examination, or for the matter 
of that amongst those who have failed and come 
back here, that they are the less Indian because 
they happened to have gone and studied for three 
or four years in England ?—No, they remain 
Indians. 

34425. Therefore they do not get out of touch 
with their communities ?—That is another point. 
I say they do. 

84426. Will you kindly illustrate how ?—Yon 
can be an Indian and be out of touch with the 
Indian community. 

34427. In what way out of touch ?—I am 
sorry you press me for this, but I must reply. 
Some of them come out and remain unmarried until 
they are of a considerable age, and that is rather 
unusual. Some of them marry European wives, 
and that is unusual. 

34428. That is very rare, is it not ? — It is not 
very rare. 

34429. You can hardly point to one instance 
in a hundred ?—I do not know. 

84430. If you look into it you will find that 
is the proportion. You are proposing a scheme 
which is for adoption by the whole community, 
shutting out all Indians from going to England 
for the competitive examination. Can you say 
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that they are not in touch with the feelings and 
manners and customs of the people ?~I should 
like to know what you mean by “ in touch.-^’ 

34431. I attach “the ordinary meaning to that 
expression ?^Would you say I was in touch with 
Indian feelings and manners? 

3443‘2. I should say one per cent, of the 
Europeans are in touch with the Indian leeling, 
even of those who have passed 25 or 30 years in 
India. I am telling you frankly my own 
personal opinion ?—I am glad to hear it. When 
you Anglicise an Indian you take him away from 
that touch; he becomes English and out of touch. 

34433. My question is with regard to facts. 
With regard to those gentlemen whom you 
have seen come back from England after three 
or four vears^ residence there^ can you say that 
they have failed to understand the feeling and 
sentiments of the Indians and of their own 
communities here?—No. 

34434. With regard to the first ground, whose 
fault is it, do you think, the fault of the 
Indian or the fault of the European ?—It is 
nobody’s fault. It is a fact and a circumstance. 

34435. Then it is not ihe Indian who is to be 
blamed for that ?—No, very far from it He 
is the victim of circumstances. 

34436. And he is to he victimised by not being 
permitted to appear at the competitive epmina- 
tion because it is nobody’s fault ? No, it is not 
, victimising at all. It is victimising him to 
' compel him to appear, to try and make a European 
of him, to make him an imitator instead of some¬ 
thing real. 

34437. As a matter of fact, he does remain 
the same being he was before he went ? You 
asked me whether he lost knowledge of the 
thoughts and feelings of his community, and 
I say he does not lose knowledge • but he has 
become an imitator of the English. 

34438. He may have become an imitator of a 
lot of other things, but he has not ceased to be 
In touch with the feeling of his own people. 
Whatever else he may learn, it does not disqualify 
him from efficiency of service. With regard to 
the Judicial Service, you said in answer to the 
Chairman that recruitment to the Judicial Service 
must not be tied down to any one source?-—Yes, 
with reasonable consideration for the established 
Services. 

34439. But at the same time you want the 
Indian Civil Service portion of the Judicial 
Service to remain to a considerable extent as part 
and parcel of the Judicial Service ? Yes. 

34440. May I know to what extent?—I cannot 
say; it depends on the circumstances of each 
Province, upon the cadre of the Service and many 
other things. It would be misleading to lay 
down any fixed proportion, which I take it is 
what you want. 

34441. Supposing it is suggested, as it 
was suggested to us in some Provinces, that 
the whole of the Judicial Service may be 
manned and equipped from the different 
sources that you mention, without fiixing any 
proportion of the Indian Civil Service at all. 
The Judicial Service need not necessarily form 
a portion of the Indian Civil Service ; if you like 
you may take some from the Indian Civil Service, 


those who are specially fitted or those who show 
special inclination for Judicial work, and recruit 
the rest from Barristers and Pleaders. Would 
you be opposed to that suggestion ?—I think it 
would be absolutely impossible to work it. .How 
could you possibly have a cadre of a Service like 
the Indian Civil Service unless you reserve a 
certain percentage of appointments. If you do 
not reserve them, what will you do with your 
men? You bring out twelve civilians who are 
likely to be fit for the position, and you have ten 
appointments and six good Barristers to put in, 
and you have only four appointments left for the 
Civilians. What will you do with the other 
six ? 

34442. If necessary I am prepared to go so far 
as to say that there will be no civilian in the 
Indian Judicial Service ?—Then I think your 
supply would fail. 

34443. You mean it would not be possible to get 
enough practitioners?—Not of the standard I 
have in ray mind’s eye. 

34444. Taking the present posts in this Pro¬ 
vince, you have got only six District and Sessions 
Judges?—That is so, in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

34445. And you think it will not be possible 
to get even six with the more liberal principle 
which you advocate of, where necessary, recruiting 
from other Provinces ?—I nowhere speak of 
recruiting from the Bar of other Provinces. 
Every recruit from the Bar must be recommended 
by the High Court, 

34446. Are you only able to find six persons 
practising at the Bar who can be proposed for 
filling the six places ?—I do not think we could 
find two who would be willing to take them of 
those who would be fit to do so. 

84447. Do you suppose that pecuniary gain is 
the only thing a man looks to in connection with 
the higher Services of the Judicial line?—It 
depends on bis character. Some men like honour 
while others prefer the banker’s balance. 

34448. But there are people who prefer 
honour ?—Certainly. 

34449. For instance, we have yourself in the 
Judicial line takeu from the practising Barristers ? 
—My appointment was a question of money. 

34450. I suppose when you say you would not 
be able to get enough men, you also have that 
qualification in your mind that no lawyer who 
has adopted a political career, or taken an active 
part in politics, should be eligible?—Yes. I hold 
a very ptrong view on that point, because I think 
the adoption of a political career necessarily drives 
a man into the position of looking at matters 
from one point of view. 

34451. Are you speaking then fi’om experience 
or is it only a matter of theory ?—All things are 
more or less based on our experience of our 
fellow men. 

34452. I am sorry for the experience then. In 
my Province at least four Judges of the High 
Court have been all leaders in politics, men who 
have taken a most active part in what you call 
a political career. Do you think that their work 
suffers ?—I am not in a position to state any 
opinion because I do not know any of the gentle¬ 
men concerned. 
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34453. I want to know whether this opinion of 
yours is based on your experience of persons 
who you say have adopted the political career 
being put into these posts and tried ?—It is based 
on my experience of Indian politicians, an 
experience gained long before I went on to the 
Bench, when I was behind the scenes and had 
their confidences. 

34454. My question was whether you have 
seen their work in their Judicial posts ?—I am not 
aware of any politician having been raised to a 
Judicial post in the Central Provinces. We are 
now talking of District Judges and High Court 
Judges. 

34455. It does not matter. I do not see what 
difference there should be in the efficiency of the 
work of a District Judge and a High Court 
3 udge. If they do take part in political matters 
I do not see that that should disqualify them 
from Service. You differentiate the case of the 
Anglo-Indians and Eurasians from the Indians, 
and I should like to know on what grounds you 
do that?—I understand Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians are people who have their home 
influences and surroundings in this country, and 
I think they gain a great advantage in having a 
slightly longer period of English training. 

34456. You would allow the Eurasians and 
Anglo-Indians to appear at the competitive 
examination ? —Yes. 

34457. Btit you do not allow the Indians ?— 
No. 

34458, My question is with regard to that 
point ?—It is the only thing they can possibly 
have. They would be absolutely out of place in 
Indian cadre. 

34459. Why?—Because they would. 

34460. In the particular Imperial cadre you 
have proposed why would they be out of place ?— 

I would rather not say. Ask them. Ask the 
community. Ask the Anglo-Indian Defence 
Association. All those people will tell you. 

34461. They will tell me that they are not 
fitted to serve in an Imperial Service cadre such 
as you have proposed ?—I do not say so. 

34462. Then I do not follow you ?—They will 
not work with Indians. 

344b'3. Because they will not work with 
Indians you must give them the open competi¬ 
tive door in England, is that so ?—Yes, because 
there is nothing else for them. 

34464. If they will not have it then let them 
sro without it ? — Their habits of thought are more 
European than Indian. 

34465. You think there is something in their 
thoughts and their training which differentiates 
their case from the case of the Indians ?—No. 
There is something in their training which 
differentiates their training from that of the 
English. 

34466. What training they have you think 
entitles them to this exceptional treatment as 
compared with the Indians?—Yes, I do. 

34467. May 1 know in what this training 
consists ? I am absolutely at a loss to understand 
why you select one particular class of the 
inhabitants of this country for preferential treat¬ 
ment as compared with other inhabitants of the 


same country ?—Because they belong to one race 
and not to the other. 

34468. Then I understand it comes to this, 
broadly speaking, that so far as the Indian is 
concerned it is a taint in the blood which afflicts 
him?—I do not know. 

34469. {Chairman,) I do not think we 
need go further into this. If Mr. Chaubal desires 
to go into it he must do it In private, because it is 
against all the interests of the public that it should 
be done here. {Witness) If Mr. Chaubal presses me 
much more I shall have to tell him what I think 
34470. {Chairman.) It is not in the in¬ 
terests of the public that we should bandy these 
questions backwards and forwards.. If it is 
de.sired to do so, we shall have to clear the room. 
{Mr. Chaubal.) I do not desire it, but I do 
not think that an answer like that should be 
published wide-cast to the world, and that I should 
not have an opportunity of cross-examining the 
witness on the point. 

34471. {Chairman.) If you desire tq do 
so, I think it would be far more in the public 
interest to do it in private. {Mr. Chaubal.) 

I quite agree, but I will not press the matter any 
further. 

34472. {Mr. Macdonald.) As I understand it, 
you want two Imperial Services, an English wing 
into which Eurasians may go and an Indian wing 
into which only pure Indians may go?—Yes. 

34473. You want the English wing to be 
filled up by nomination plus examination ?—Yes. 

34474. I want to understand what you mean 
by nomination. Is every young man who wants 
to sit for this examination to receive a nomination 
before he can sit, or do you mean simply to weed 
out the big crowd that may apply, on account of 
their deficiencies?—I would prefer the latter 
course. 

34475. So that it is not nomination you want, 
but weeding out ?—Yes. 

34476. It is very important that we should 
use our words very carefully. You would like to 
have men in the Service who are morally, 
physically, socially, and racially fit for their 
work ?—Y es. 

34477. Can you test the moral qualities of a 
young man by a Board or hy reports ?—As far as 
antecedents can help you, the little that is known 
of him, his school life, childhood, birth, and so on. 

34478. Do you take the view that morality is 
hereditary ?—Certainly not. 

34479. Therefore to test his morality by his 
antecedents is a very risky thing ?—It is the only 
thing you have got. You may lose a Derby 
winner in weeding out a stable, but you must 
weed it out according to the principles of 
experience. 

34480. Your suggestion is that the Indian 
Civil Service is to he weeded out like a stable, 
with the chance of losing a Derby winner; but 
you do not win the Derby by moral character do 
you ?—I am afraid you are seeking to carry the 
analogy too far. 

34481. Might I suggest that the analogy was 
pushed too far by yourself ?—Perhaps so. 

34482, You want to get the moral man and 
your suggestion is ihat you can select him ?—I do 
not say that I want to get the moral man. I 
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want to get a man with character, the character 
that is required in this country to lead and direct. 

84483. Would you mind sticking to your brief. 
You say, in answer to question (42.), that amend¬ 
ment is called for in the direction of narrowing 
the entrance door: that refers to the entrance door 
for English candidates not for Indian candidates 
at all?—Yes. 

34484. So as to shut out from the examination 
room men who are not moral men and so on ?— 

Yes. 

34485. I have asked you how you are to test 
the moral qualities of those candidates who come 
up for the examination, and you have made two 
suggestions, first of all heredity and secondly 
school reports. Dealing with your first suggestion 
do you stand by heredity or do you not ?—I do to 
a great extent. 

34486. Although you admit morality is not some¬ 
thing which is inherited ?—It is not a monopoly. 

34487. So that even on that test you are as 
likely to make mistakes as simply leaving it to an 
open competition ?—I do not think to the same 
extent; an open competition is chance pure and 
simple. 

34488. Heredity ?—Not to the same extent. 
34489. Not quite to the same extent, but 
chance ?—To a certain extent it is chance. 

34490. When you have selected your moral 
man . . . ?—When I have excluded my immoral 
man, if you will kindly say, and keep to the brief. 

34491. Very well. When you have excluded 
your immoral man and you have weeded out your 
garden so that from your point of view it is going 
to produce moral flowers, you have only weeded 
out an immorality which is true of England and 
English conditions, have you not ?—Yes. 

34492. Is not your great problem in India to 
keep your man moral after he has come out to 
India ?—I do not think so. It is not a problem 
which I have had to study in the Civil Service. 

34493, You state in answer to the second ques¬ 
tion that many clever men come out in the Indian 
Civil Service who fail as administrators for want of 
the necessary character, or physique, or both? 
“Yes. 

34494. Do you want to tell the Commission 
that in vour view the defects in the character of 
the meir were evident before they left England ? 
—They might or might not have been if they had 
been looked for. 

. 34495. Do you know men who were very 
promising men when they came out but turned 
out to be bad men after they had come out ?--I 
cannot call any particular instance to mind. 

34496. Can you call to mind the opposite men, 
whose apparent character was not very promising 
when they came out but who turned out to be 
admirable officers ?—No, nor that either. I have 
not held any scrutiny into the character of these 
people. As a rule they fulfil expectations. 

34497. But still the value of your proposals 
consists in their practical character, and conse¬ 
quently only in so far as you can speak from 
experience are your proposals worthy of considera¬ 
tion ?—That is so. 

84498. Now we will come to the Indian side. 
You have two reasons for proposing your separate 
c.adre, so f^r as I can upderstand. First pf a}I, 


when you send an Indian to England to get 
educated, he comes back—I do not want to pin 
you down to a form of words—not exactly an 
Indian j some sort of subtle mental change has 
taken place in him which expresses itself in 
different clothes, different habits of life, different 
age of marriage, and so on ?—And to a certain 
extent lines of thought. 

34499. That is what I mean. This subtle 
change takes place?—Yes. 

34500. I suppose he has come under new 
social, political, economic and culture conditions ? 
—Yes, possibly. 

34501. The young Englishman comes out here 
under new modes of thought, new conditions, new 
climate, new culture and a new bent of mind. As 
a matter of fact the Indian problem which the 
Englishman has to solve as an administrator is 
not the same problem in kind as he would have to 
solve if he had gone into the Home Civil Service ? 
—Substantially I agree with that. 

84502. Do you not think it is a self-evident 
proposition ?—Yes. 

34508. Consequently w'hen the Englishman 
has been out here ten or twelve years he is not 
exactly in his mental constitution the same sort 
of person he would have been if he had remained 
at home ?—That is so. 

34504. By a parity of reasoning, which I admit 
is sound as far as the Indian is concerned, in 
making our selections we have to take that into 
account, and when people talk of British traditions 
we have also to take that into account ?-—I do not 
admit that India makes the change in the 
English character of the Englishman that 
England does in the Indian. 

84505. But the same influences are at work ?— 
The same influences are not at work. The Indian 
goes to a country which is the dominant country. 
It is no good not looking facts in the face. He 
looks up to that country. He is anxious to be led 
by that country when he gets there. He does 
not go honie to teach Indianism, whereas the 
Englishman comes out here to teach India how 
to be English. 

34506. I do not want to push you too far, 
but it is a fundamental point as regards our 
reference. Does it matter very much, from the 
point of view of the problem you and I are trying 
to grapple with just now, whether the man is a 
schoolmaster or a pupil. The pupil looks up to 
his schoolmaster and admires him. The school¬ 
master looks down to his pupil and acquires the 
schoolmaster’s frame of mind. So that the forces 
are the same, at one time playing one way and at 
the other playing the other and you get the mental 
result ?—Yes. 

34507. I want to find out when the ex])ression 
“ the British tone of the administration ” is used, 
under what special circumstances that phrase is 
used. I want to get it down to a scientific 
reality. Now, leaving the educational side out of 
account, your next view is that personally it is 
far better for the Indian himself that he should 
not be forced into a false position ?—-Yes. 

34508. Therefore you want to give him a 
water-tight compartment where he will be free and 
an Indian ?—Yes. 
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34509. There are obvious objections to that 
and I am not going over anj that have been 
mentioned j but supposing by your method you 
do secure what you say you want to secure, that 
is unity, not in one Service but in both Services, 
esprit de corps not in a common Service but in 
two separate Services, by creating a dualism in 
the Service rather than by trying to obtain a 
false unity, then you have another problem, the 
racial problem, the problem of the Indian 
community—using the word Indian in a very wide 
sense—asking for a proper place in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country ?—Yes. 

34510. Have you thought of this as a possible 
objection to your scheme, that by dividing the 
Service into these two wings you are really creating 
a very great opposition of a racial character 
which more than counterbalances the advantage 
which you get from the personal point of view ?— 

I do not think so. 

34511. Have you thought of the provisions of 
the Statute of 1833 in connection with your 
proposal ?•—Yes. 

34512. Is not your proposal contrary to that? 
—Possibly it may be. 

34513. The Statute says that “ No Native of 
the said territories nor any natural-born subject 
of His Majesty resident therein shall by reason 
only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour or any of them be disabled from holding 
any place, office or employment under the said 
Company.” It strikes me that your proposal is 
rather contrary to that ?—1 do not think so. I 
think that the Statute must be read with reference 
to circumstances, and It must be read also with 
reference to the passing of time. Statutes are 
not everlasting; they are not like the Laws of 
the Medes and Persians, irrevocable. Would you 
have South Africans, Canadians, or Australians 
in the Indian Civil Service ? 

34514. That is another question regarding the 
construction of the Statute. It is doubtful 
whether the Statute does compel you to have 
Jihem. I am not here as a lawj'er and you are 
not either. Your opinion is that your proposal is 
not contrary to the Statute of 1833 ?—1 have not 
studied it to that extent. It may be, but I do 
not think it is from what you read to me just 
now. I confess I have not examined my proposal 
in the light of that Statute. 

34515 {Mr. Shj) I think you told us you had 
had 16 years’ experience at the Bar-and 16 years’ 
experience as a Judge?—That is so. 

34616. So that you have seen the workings of 
the Law Courts both from outside and inside ?—Yes. 

34517. I should like you to tell us 
whether there is any general public opinion in 
the Central Provinces in favour of the withdrawal 
of magisterial powers from the District 
Magistrate?—Would you mind defining “public 
opinion,” because we have now two public 
opinions; we have the public opinion of the 
classes and the public opinion of the masses. 
Taking the public opinion of the masses 1 should 
say certainly not. Taking the public opinion of 
the small educated minority I should say certainly 
there is. 

34518. Can you tell us from your experience 
both as a Barrister and a Judge whether you have 


found that numerous cases of injustice occur from 
the combination of those functions ?—No, I 
should say certainly not, after careful considera¬ 
tion and attention to the matter and much thought 
about it. 

34519. Particularly with regard to Forest and 
Excise cases and other eases where the Govern¬ 
ment Eevenue is particularly concerned ?—In 
particular cases of that kind native magistrates 
are disposed to lean towards conviction, but there 
is this to be said, that cases of that kind in 
which Government is the complainant are never 
started except upon carefully scrutinised grounds. 
They are not reckless complaints such as private 
persons make, and therefore even in those cases, 

I should say, speaking generally, that no injustice 
exists. 

34520. Do District Magistrates ordinarily try 
original Criminal cases themselves In the Central 
Provinces ?—Occasionally. The number becomes 
less each year. Owing to our possession of Section 
30 of the Criminal Procedure Code his powers can 
be given to Sub-Divisional Magistrates. 

34521. Can you tell us whether your experience 
shows that District Magistrates abuse their 
powers of transfer of Criminal cases from one 
Magistrate to another, or their powers of selecting 
particular Courts for the trial of particular cases, 
whether that power is utilised in any degree in 
order to secure a decision which might not be 
given if sent to a so-called more impartial 
Magistrate —That is a very difficult question to 
answer because the points of view vary. Is it an 
abuse of power if a District Magistrate is 
honestly convinced, from his information of the 
guilt of some person, of the necessity for a very 
careful trial of some person, that he should send the 
case away from the ordinary Magistrate to some 
particular Magistrate in whose impartiality or 
ability he has special confidence ? If it is, then 
such cases are common. If you mean that the 
District Magistrate sends cases to particular 
Magistrates who are under his thumb in order 
that they may convict particular persons he wants 
convicted, then 1 say that is extremely rare. 

34522. Do you think that cases commonly or 
even occasionally occur in which the District 
Magistrate interferes with the Judicial indepen¬ 
dence of a Magistrate subordinate to him trying 
the case ?—Such cases have occurred and have been 
brought to my notice, but they are very excep¬ 
tional. I think his interference is more on the 
general lines of guidance in principles rather than 
in particular cases. I think also that he is credited 
by his Subordinate Magistracy, especially the 
Indian Members of it, with a good deal more 
desire to interfere in particular cases than be has, 
and that this has some effect upon their decisions. 

34523. Do you think there is good reason why 
Government should not accede to what you state 
to be the opinion of the educated classes in favour 
of the withdrawal of magisterial powers from the 
Executive officers ?—Y es, I think there is. 

34524. What in your opinion is the principal 
ground for that statement ?—Because the District 
Magistrate is the point of contact of the British 
administration with the people. He exerts that 
preventive control whichpreyents worse influences 
getting to work, that control which English 
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public opinion imposes upon Judges and Magis¬ 
trates in England, The Indian public opinion of 
dislike for crime because it is crime is still an 
infant in leading strings. If you want the Native 
Magistrate not to be influenced by caste, by 
wealth, by public sympathy for the criminal, you 
must let him feel that he is subject to an impartial 
criticism, and that he gets from the right kind of 
District Magistrate. 

34625. There is one point I want to touch 
upon in connection with your scheme for recruit¬ 
ment to the Judicial Service, in which you have 
suggested that an Indian civilian after two years 
training in India should be allocated to the Judicial 
Branch. In that opinion have you taken into 
consideration that the first two years’ service of a 
European officer in India are largely taken up with 
study for examinations and other methods of 
training ?—Yes. 

34526. And that he begins to acquire his 
real knowledge and intimate acquaintance with 
Indian conditions after that period of his training 
is finished, when he is more closely in coni,act 
with Indians in the practical work of an Execu¬ 
tive charge ?—My answer must be read subject to 
my other proposals, that all these probationary 
periods, Departmental Examinations, and so on, 
must be undergone before the liberties and 
properties of other people are put into his hands; 
in other words before the civilian gets to work. 
Those are the two years I mean, two years of 
work, not two years of probation. 

34627. With regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service, can you tell us whether as a matter of 
fact the direct recruitment to a Munsif does or 
does not at present attract the best material 
available from the Local Bar?—No, not the 
best material. It attracts a certain number of 
graduates. 

, 34528. The best graduates?—I doubt it. It 
has not been in force long enough to say. 

34529. How long has this system been in force 
under which direct recruitment to the Judicial 
Service is restricted to the recruitment of 
Munsifs ?—Five or six years, I think. 

34530. Do you think that if there was a method 
of direct recruitment to Sub-Judges you would 
possibly get better material Into the Provincial 
Civil Service than you do at present by forcing 
every candidate through the Subordinate Judicial 
Service as Munsifs ?—-No, I do not think so. The 
differenee in pay is very small. I'he Sub-Judge 
begins at Rs. 300 and the Munsif at Rs. 150. 

34631. That is double?—Yes, but what is 
Rs. 300 ? 

34532. Would you not be in favour of any 
change in the method of recruitment?—No, I 
prefer he should start as Munsif and come right 
up. 

34533. {.Mr. Madge.) Whether your proposals 
are regarded as useful and accepted or useless and 
rejected, do I understand you to wish to satisfy 
the natural and legitimate desire of Indians to 
serve their country in siich posts as they may 
be advanced to?—Quite so; very much so. I 
asked myself the question : why do these Indians 
want to get into th(! Indian Civil Service and 
go to all the trouble, and in some cases caste 
degradation, and the difficulties of going to a cold 


and foreign country', to do it ? And my answer 
was because they want to take a share of the 
higher appointments. Then I thought why 
should they not get those higher appointments by 
proper treatment in their own homes instead of 
being sent to England. That is my desire, 
however bad my proposal may be. 

34534. With regard to the Statute and the 
proclamations which declare that a man’s race 
shall he no bar to his appointment to any post, 
have you ever been asked to believe that those 
guarantees mean that any man of any race shall 
be entitled to any appointment to which he and 
his friends think him eligible, irrespective ' of 
methods of recruitment ?—Certainly not. 

34535. Then why do you say you had not 
considered the proclamation with reference to 
your specific projrosals ?—It was the Statute of 
1833 that I was referred to. 

34536. I am referring to the guarantee that 
no man’s race shall be a bar to his appointment 
anywhere ?—I have my own interpretation, 
probably a very faulty one, as to what was meant 
by the Proclamation of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

34537. I invite you now to consider it, because as 
far as I can see not one of your proposals militates 
against any guarantee ?—I said I do not think it 
does. 

34538. In answer to your question (42) you 
have thrown out an idea which is somewhat 
allied to one that has been in my mind ever since 
this Commission started, although it occupies a 
higher plane, and you can deal with it more ably 
than I possibly can. That is the idea of securing 
for the Service the best possible class of Indians 
that can be got hold of for the Grovernment. But 
after stating your conditions you arrive finally 
at qualifications, and this is where I fear there 
is the missing link. You do not tell us how 
these necessary qualifications are to be tested. 
I may tell you that witnesses have been asked 
whether the Government could not follow on 
the Civil side what is being done on the Military 
side, a method which has been advanced to some 
extent by Lord Curzon's plan of the Cadet 
Corps. One witness suggested that imitation of 
the Rajkumar College elsewhere might serve. 
But most of the witnesses are unable to supply 
the test for character that we are seeking. You 
do not suggest how we are to find early in life 
the kind of man who afterwards shows himself 
to be a brilliant character and whom everybody 
wishes we could have got hold of for the Service ? 
—You ask me not only to propose a scheme 
based on a principle or idea, but also to say how 
it is to be carried out, I think those are two 
distinct subjects. I am quite prepared to offer 
certain proposals, but I do not think I have 
worked out a scheme in greater detail than was 
necessary to convince myself it was what seemed 
to be a proper system. 

34539. Do not you see that your advice in 
this case, which I am disposed personally to 
consider valuable, is either on one hand a counsel 
of perfection or on the other something like the 
definition that describes an Archdeacon as a person 
who exercises Archidiaconal functions: it leaves 
us where we are. You cannot help us in any 
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y—I think 1 can. Taking into account my 
little knowledge of Indian feeling—of course it 
is possible I happen to he the one person out 
of the hundred'—I should Say that class> birth, 
position, and antecedents, old-fashioned though 
they are, still have a very strong force in India, 
and I have no doubt whatever that with a com¬ 
petent Board, in India—making selections of 
Indians of good family, antecedents, and so pn, 
fretting them properly educated and then taking 
the best of them into the Service by the competi¬ 
tive examination, would enable you to get som^ 
thing very much better than you now get* through 
the open door in London. _ _ 

3454)0. Orbyanv system of pure competition 
in the country?—Yes, or by any system of pure 
competition. . , • i £ 

34541. The trouble is that there IS the risk ot 
such a body making mistakes, or exercising 
favouritism, or of just missing talent that might 
he secured in some other way ?—But the competi- 
tive examination does not remove that difficult}', 

I have said somewhere else that the passing of 
an examination is by no means a guarantee for 
fitness of administration. 

84542. But you think the risks on one side are 
less than those on the other ?—You cannot help 
taking risks when dealing with human institu¬ 
tions. 

34543. You have a fear _ that _ if there were 
simultaneous examinations in this country the 
Service would be flooded with Indians, and by 
that I understand you to mean more Indians 
than ought properly to corne in ?—Unless you 
have a restriction in the ordinary course of things 
it must be necessarily so, although perhaps not 
immediately. 

34544. But there is an idea that the standard of 
education in this country is so much below that 
of the standard at home that very few would get 
in _Then you furnish me with additional argu¬ 

ment whv you should not have simultaneous 
examinations. If they are not to help the Indian 
and he is not likely to get in, then you do not want 
them. 

34545. One witness told us that you would 
appease public sentiment whether anybody got in 
or not. I suppose you have nothing to say to 
that ?—Nothing whatever. 

34546. Do you think that if such a system 
existed in this country the effect upon general 
education would be unhappy, leading to cram- 

jjjijjgji_Xf you had simultaneous examinations 

depending on the marks a man could get, it would 
certainly be most unfair to ask our Indian fellow- 
subiects to compete with an English civilian in 
the European languages, and sooner or later you 
would get an alteration in the syllabus, having 
Oriental languages for Indian candidates, and 
it would be unfair to ask English candidates to 
compete with Indian candidates in Oriental 
languages, and accordingly you would get one 
language set off against auotner. Icon would 
have probably 2,000 marks for the European 
languages and 2,000 marks for Indian languages. 
Who do you think would get the most marks 
considering the field you would have to choose 
candidates from. In mathematics tlie Indian 
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has shown an extraordinary capacity for passing- 
We have had Wranglers, even Senior Wranglers. 

So that in every way you would get a very much 
larger class of candidates who were Indians than 
you would candidates from home, thousands of 
Indians as against hundreds of Englishmen, with 
the usual result. Taking it that they are put on 
equal terms, the proportion of Indians passing 
would be much greater than that of the Europeans. 

34547. Coming to the question of the proposed 
separation of the Executive from the Judicial, 
you have actually thought that it might be fixed 
at two years ?—Two years of active work. 

34548. You said you thought that was a 
period of life at which a man ought to choose his 
future career, but that is only one element in the 
matter. A man’s choice of his career, although an 
important factor is not the only one; he has to 
acquire experience which is to prove valuable to 
him in that career. Erom that point of view do 
not you fear that the two years may be too 
short ?—N 0 , because of the peculiar nature of the 
Judicial work. It is very much more under con- 
trel and very much more easily put right by 
Appellate tribunals and tribunals of revision than 
the w'ork of the Executive. In Executive work a 
young officer may do a thing that cannot be 
undone. In Judicial work he may write a 
wrong judgment which is put right on appeal. 
He has six years as Subordinate Judge after that. 

84549. So that he gets educated by vivisection ? 
—Yes. 

34550. You have attached some importance to 
the candidates for the Civil Service coming out 
after some training in Law ?—Yes. 

34551. Has it occurred to you that the Laws of 
most countries reflect a good deal of the local 
influences, and that it might consequently be a 
greater advantage to have a civilian come out here 
and study Indian Law than stop at home and 
study English Law ?—A greater part, the statu¬ 
tory part of it at all events, of Indian Law is 
entirely derived from English Law. Our Acts 
on equity, on the transfer of property, our Criminal 
Procedure, our Civil Procedure, Contracts, and many 
others are founded on English Law. Eor instance, 
the Courts lay down that where there is no Indian 
Law of Contract the Court must follow the English 
Law. Therefore a judicial candidate must be 
taught those principles. Then our Law of Evidence 
is almost entirely based on English principles 
with local modifications. Those principles must be 
therefore taught, and he can learn them best in 
England. He must begin young. 

34552. There is no doubt that there is a certain 
amount of similarity in both Laws, but do you 
not think that many fundamental principles under¬ 
lying Indian Laws are essentially Indian ?—Only 
in Hindu and Muhammadan Law. 

34553. Not the Penal Code ?—-Yes, as to the 
offences. The offence of being a Thug for'in¬ 
stance ; there is no such thing in England, but 
when you try a Thug you try him on English 
principles of evidence. 

34554. But even with regard to the Criminal 
Procedure Code, do you not find Indian conditions 
which are not in harmony with English condi¬ 
tions'f—Yes. Eor instance, the very large 
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Appellate powers, ■which is a very necessary thing 
in India. 

34565. You have referred to the position of the 
domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians in this 
country. May I take it that underlying that 
consideration was the fact of their heredity which 
differs essentially from the Indian heredity ?—■ 

34556. You make no comparison beyond 
recognising the difference ?—That is so." 

34557. Do you think it possible that, unde^. 
favourable conditions, in the best European 
schools there may be a reversion to the British 
type of character on the part of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians who have never been home? It 
takes place every day. There are hundreds of 
Europeans born and bred in this country. 

34558. You have come across men who might 
be placed by the side of Englishmen and who in all 
respects had all that was necessary to make a good 
administrator ?—Yes, absolutely in every detail. 
I am intimately acquainted with a Eurasian 
gentleman who was a General Officer commanding 
a force, and in all respects an Englishman. 

34559. You have also been referred to the 
attention due to the claims of educated Indians 
on political grounds. You have doubtless also 
considered the weight due on purely political 
grounds to the needs • of the great masses. Do 
you think that the real interests of these two 
classes, the educated few and the great body, run 
in precisely the same direction?—No, they do 
not. 

34560. To which do you atttach the greater 
importance ?—Naturally to the majority. 

34561. And you think that a responsible 
government is bound to consider that fact in all 
its bearings ?—I think that will be admitted 
everywhere. 

34562. Although in some respects it cannot 
cover all the ground ?—I think that may be taken, 
but I do not mean that you are to neglect the 
educated classes. 

34563. {Mr. Standee.) You told us that the 
arduous character of the work in the Judicial 
Department has not infrequently broken down 
the health of Judges. Do you think that the 
unfavourable leave rules have any contributory 
effect ?—I am afraid I cannot speak with any 
great authority as I have never made a study of 
the leave rules. 

34564. Can you tell me whether Judicial 
officers take leave as often as Executive officers, 
especially in the Subordinate Service?—No, 
because they do not get privilege leave on the same 
terms. They get an annual vacation which, with 
great respect for what another witness said here, 
is . of very little use. They do not get privilege 
leave on full pay, except the District and Sessions 
Judges. 

34565. I was talking mainly of the body of 
the Subordinate Service ?—They do not take leave 
as much as the Executive people. 

34566. As regards the young civilian on the 
Magistrate's Bench, can you tell me what classes 
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of cases he generally tries at first ?—The ordinary 
cases of a third class Magistrate, petty assaults, 
and sometimes a few Police cases and sometimes 
Municipal cases. They are quite petty cases,- but 
he is fairly quickly moved up to second class 
Magistrate. 

34567. Would it be true to say that his practi¬ 
cal training is conducted at 6rst with the least 
possible expense to the public ?—Yes, I think that 
would be true. I think every effort is made to do 
the best possible under the circumstances for 
him. 

34568. {Mr. Tliahur.) You refer to the slow 
promotion and low pay ?—Yes. 

34569. An officiating Munsif begins at Rs. 125 
and only rises to Rs. 200, by increments of Rs. 25 
a month, do you think that is suitable pay for 
such an officer ?—I have already said that it is 
not. I think it should be increased by at least 
60 per cent. 

34570. In the higher grades of the Service, 
from Rs. 500 upwards, is the promotion at Rs. 100 
sufficient, or do you think there should be only 
three grades between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 ?—■ 
There is the financial consideration of the question 
of supply and demand. If you can get good men 
for promotion, it is sufficient, but if you cannot it 
is not sufficient. I am not able to answer that 
question. 

34571. You say that the pension rules at 
present are unsatisfactory. Do not you think 
there should be an option for a man after twenty- 
five years' service to retire with a pension ?—I 
should be in favour of that proposal. 

84572. Referring to the listed posts now open 
to the Provincial Civil Service your proposal is that 
only 2 per cent, of the 15 per cent, to be given to 
the Imperial Service will be open to the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—Roughly. I am personally 
against any hard and fast allotment. If any hard 
and fast rule is necessary I would apportion such 
posts themselves, I would, however, prefer to leave 
the question of all details in such matters to be 
regulated by the Local Governments of each 
Province, with due consideration to the conditions 
of that Province. 

34573. May I take it that if the number of 
posts now open to Indians are curtailed under 
your proposal, you would consider it an undesir¬ 
able result?—Yes, so far as this Province is 
concerned. 

34574. This estimate you have made of 15 per 
cent, is a somewhat rough one ?—Yes. 

34575, What would you say if the percentage 
is raised to 20 or 25 per cent., considering that 
at present it is open to them to enter the Civil 
Service by the open competitive examination and 
get listed posts also ? At present we have one- 
sixth of* the listed posts which work out a percen¬ 
tage of 16-6 and the competitive examination, 
and both taken together obviously give a much 
larger percentage than 15. You have no desire 
to curtail that?—No, not to curtail anywhere, 
but not to increase, 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

34576 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle?.—^Yes, I accept the 
system of recruitment by open competition as 
generally satisfactory in principle. It is some¬ 
times argued that success in a literary examina¬ 
tion does not necessarily connote the qualities 
which are required for success in administra¬ 
tion. The reply to that is that open competi¬ 
tion has had a very long trial and has on the 
whole stood the trial well. The theory on 
which the examination rests is that the com¬ 
petitors by virtue of their British character 
and British training will possess the qualities 
required for successful administration, and 
the theory is justified by the practical results 
obtained. Between the candidates possessing 
a British character and a British training the 
literary examination will give weight to 
superior ability, and success in the examina¬ 
tion itself implies the possession of consider¬ 
able grit and character. 

34577 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest?—I have 
no suggestion to make. 

34578 (3^. Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of '‘Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend — 
The system as already explained is based on 
the theory that the competitors will be 
endowed with certain qualities required for 
successful administration. The examination 
itself does not provide a test of these qualities 
except in so far as success implies the posses¬ 
sion of powers of industry and application. 
For “ Natives of India ” therefore the 
examination is only to this extent suitable, 
that it necessitates some portion of their 
education and training taking place in Eng¬ 
land. From the point of view of “ Natives 
of India ” and other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty the system is not so suitable, in¬ 
somuch as it involves the expense of attending 
the examination in London. But this objec¬ 
tion carries no weight to my mind, as I hold 
the retention of the examination in London 
indispensable for the maintenance of the 
British character of the Service, and as a 
guarantee of the efficiency of the Service. Al¬ 
though the admission of Natives of India is 
not absolutely consistent with the theory of 
the examination, practically no great harm is 
done, and I consider it undesirable to make 
any change at present. 

34579 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, what do you 
propose?—No. I do not consider any differ¬ 
entiation desirable. I am not aware that any 
differentiation has been asked for. 


34580 (5). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests? Please 
give your reasons?—I have no reason for think¬ 
ing that the combination is disadvantageous 
to Indian interests. On the other hand I con¬ 
sider that the combination is likely to secure 
a larger number of candidates of the best quality 
and is therefore likely to be of advantage to 
Indian interests. The combination also pro¬ 
vides some test of the popularity of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

84581 ( 6 ). If you do not consider the pre¬ 
sent system of recruitment by an open compe¬ 
titive examination to be satisfactory in princi¬ 
ple, please state what alternative you would 
propose. Do you recommend a system based 
on any of the following principles: —(a) 
Selection by headmasters of schools approved 
or otherwise; ( 6 ) selection by authorities in 
Universities approved or otherwise; (c) nomi¬ 
nation by headmasters or University author¬ 
ities and selection under the orders of the 
Secretary of State; (d) combined nomination 
and examination; (e) any other method ?—1 
have been unable to accept any scheme for 
selection or nomination as satisfactory, and it 
is, I think, unnecessary for me to adduce all 
the arguments that could be brought against 
the various schemes. No Board of Selection 
can say how men are likely to turn out as 
administrators any more than advocates of 
eugenic theories can foretell the future of 
babies. It is possible that a few unsuitable 
men may be drafted out to India, but their case 
can be met by the rules for the retirement of 
inefficient officers. The only practicable sug¬ 
gestion that I can make is that heads of colleges 
should be persuaded to interest themselves 
more in sending up their best men for the 
examination.’ But to secure this it is neces¬ 
sary that some definite assurance of a career 
be given and that this should not as at pre¬ 
sent be left entirely to chance, 

34582 (7). What is your opinion regarding 
a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in. both cases to ail 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?-r-I am 
strongly opposed to any system of simultaneous 
examinations. The burden of proving the 
necessity of a change lies on those who press 
for the change, and in my opinion no case has 
been made out. Nor do I agree that the be^t 
Indian opinion is in favour of the change. 
The only possible object in pressing for simul¬ 
taneous examinations can be to increase the 
Indian element largely in the Administration, 
and I agree with the Statesman, which writes; 
“ It is the conviction of many educated 
Indians who take a sober view of the present 
conditions of their country that the element of 
highly-paid European supervision is necessary 
in the general administration; they recognize 
that the immense progress which has been 
achieved in every direction 13 the outcome of 
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British ideals applied with British energy and 
a British sense of duty.” I can add little to 
the arguments which have already been 
brought with great force against the proposal, 
but I might summarize them as follows: — 
(i) It would involve the abandonment of the 
principle that the British character of the ad¬ 
ministration must be maintained. I cannot 
believe that it would be possible for a number 
of Indians, westernized or otherwise, to main¬ 
tain that character. If the attempt were made 
the result would be chaos, (ii) There is 
nothing in the present system which violates 
the Statute of 1833 or the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion. {Hi) The cause of real education would 
be damaged. A number of cramming 
establishments would be forced into existence 
which would have a deleterious influence. 
(to) Unsuccessful competitors would form a new 
class of ‘ failed I.C.S.’ and would constitute a 
dangerous nucleus of discontent, (n) The exa¬ 
mination would exclude the more virile races, 
and the monopoly of posts by one or two classes 
would give rise to grave dissatisfaction, (w’) 
The actual result would not be an addition to 
the corps (VSlite but the creation of a privi¬ 
leged Indian Service with higher privileges 
than the Provincial Service but recruited from 
the same classes. Such a Service^ would ruin 
the efficiency of the Provincial Civil iService. 
[mi] There would be no resulting economy, as 
Indians themselves admit that they would not 
be content with smaller emoluments. {mii\ The 
assumption that the necessity of going to 
England for the examination is a serious ob¬ 
stacle to intending candidates from outside the 
British Isles is not admitted—witness the 
large number of Indians who go to England 
for the Bar and for the Medical profession and 
for other purposes, {ix) There is absolutely no 
doubt that the prestige of the Indian Civil 
Service would be seriously impaired and the 
administration would lose in efficiency—a con¬ 
summation which, I am convinced, would be 
deeply regretted by all the saner minds of 
India who regard the Indian Civil Service- - 
holding, as it does, a position of impartiality 
above all sects and dispute—as one of India’s 
most valuable assets. 

34583 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at^ any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s Domi¬ 
nions?-—Ho. London as the capital of the 
Empire is the most suitable centre. 

. 34584 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of 
a separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces in India? If so, what pro¬ 
portion do you recommend?—I am opposed to 
this proposal. I do not consider that the 
system of competitive examination is suited^ to 
the conditions of India, and I am of opinion 
that the best method of recruiting Indians into 
the higher appointments is by selection from 
the Provincial Service. The Indians recruited 
by separate examination in India, even if they 
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drew the full pay of a civilian, would in fact 
only be a superior privileged Provincial Service. 

I agree with the opinion already expressed 
that the proposal, when analysed, really means 
the curtailment of the field of the Provincial 
Services in order to provide certain of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service class with pay which is a good 
deal higher than is necessary to attract them 
to the service of Government. 

34585 (10). If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in 
India, are you in favour of any system under 
which “Natives of India” would be selected 
in India for admission to the Indian Civil 
Service by means of (a) nomination; (6) com¬ 
bined nomination and examination; or (c) any 
other method? If so, please describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti¬ 
cular, do you consider it desirable that, what¬ 
ever the system, all classes and communities 
should be represented? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?—I am not in 
favour of any of the proposed systems. The 
desirability of giving representation to all 
classes and communities should not be taken 
into consideration in connection with the 
Indian Civil Service, which is a corps d’elite 
based entirely on efficiency and the mainten¬ 
ance of the British character of the administra¬ 
tion. 

31.586 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, do 
you consider that “ Natives of India ” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England, 
or would you restrict that right to other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—Not 
required. 

34587 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India ” 
as being in lieii of, or as supplementary to, 
the present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you re¬ 
commend in the conditions governing the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services?—Not required. 

34588 (13). Do you recommend any sepa¬ 
rate method of recruitment for the judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service? If so, 
please describe the system that you would pro¬ 
pose?—No, I do not recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch, 
I agree in this matter entirely with the evi¬ 
dence given by Sir Arnold White and Sir 
Henry Carnduff. Provided the civilian re¬ 
ceives a proper training he is likely to make a 
better judge as the result of his knowledge of 
the country, especially of rural conditions. A 
large proportion of the administrative work 
falls to the lot of the civilian judge. No 
change should be made on theoretical grounds. 
Are there any practical inconveniences attach¬ 
ed to the present system? I do not know of 
any which are not being removed by the more 
adequate training now given to civilian judges. 
There is no dissatisfaction in this province, so 
far as I know, with civilian judges; on the 
contrary, they are respected both bjr the general 
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public and the Bar. The disappearance of all 
judicial appointments would lower the attrac¬ 
tion of the Indian Civil Service, and the new 
service would also rank much lower in general 
estimation. 

34589 (14). Are you satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent definition of the term Natives of India ” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any person 
born and domiciled within the Dominions of 
His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent? If 
not, please state fully any proposals that you 
wish to make in regard to this matter?—Yes. 
I am satisfied with the definition. Persons of 
mixed European and Indian descent and 
of unmixed European descent are as much 
entitled to be classed as “ Natives of India ” 
as Parsis or indeed any Indian community. 
If thev are not given the privilege of “ Natives 
of India,” to what country do they belong? 

34590 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, nlease state tbe age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examina¬ 
tion, giving your full reasons. Do you con¬ 
sider that the age-limits should be fixed _ to 
attract candidates of the normal school-leaving 
age in England, or candidates who have com- 
nleted a TTniversity course, or candidates at an 
intermediate stage of ediication ?—I am aware 
that there is a considerable feeling among mem¬ 
bers of mv own service that the age-limits for 
the comuetitive examination should be above 18 
and below 20 at tbe date of the examination. 
There are manv advantages in this age-limit. 
A large number of men whose means do not 
enable them to continue their education on the 
chance of success in the competitive examina¬ 
tion are excluded at present. Men who arrive 
in India at an ajre not exceeding 21 or 22 are 
also more easilv trained and more amenable to 
discinline. Thev will fill resnonsible posts 
while thev are young and enersretic and are not 
likely to be so discontented with their promo¬ 
tions. I recognize the strens-th of these argu¬ 
ments, but I consider those in favour of the 
higher &<re to be the stronger on the whole. 
They will reach India older, more mature and 
more fit for responsible work; they will have 
completed their general education and are 
likely to be steadier and more self-controlled 
Subject to the condition- that men are enabled 
to take a complete Honours course at the 
TTniversity, I think it important that they 
should start work in India at as early an age 
as possible and that the minimum of oppor- 
tunitv should be given to the crammer, I 
would therefore reduce the age to 23 (on 1st 
August), which would, I understand, normally 
enable men to appear after taking a full 
Honours course. I would strongly deprecate 
fixing an age intermediate between the normal 
school-leaving age and the completion of a 
TTniversity course, as the result would be to 
drive men to the crammers. 


34591 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly under the 
system in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 
17-19 years, followed by two or three gears’ 
probation at an approved TTniversity) and since 
1891 (age-limits 21-2^ or 22-24 years, followed 
by one year’s probation)?—I hardly consider 
myself competent to express an opinion on a 
matter of this kind, but if these invidious com¬ 
parisons are to be made, I inust record my vote 
in favour of what Sir Henry Carnduff has 
called “ the finished TTniversity product.” 
Taking the average, I do not think that there 
is much to choose between the two lots of 
candidates. 

84592(17). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the suitability of tbe recent recruits to the 
Indian Civil Service?—I am not sure what 
period of recruitment is referred to, and as I 
am a comparatively recent recruit myself (13^- 
years’ service) I give my opinion with diffi¬ 
dence. I have not noticed any deterioration 
among recent recruits, and in this I am sup¬ 
ported by the observation of Sidney Low, who 
in his A Vision of India writes: ” So far it 
does not seem that the new system has filled the 
Indian Civil Service with ‘ bounders ’ or weak¬ 
lings, or with persons too unpolished to hold 
their own in the cultured society of an Indian 
Cantonment.” 

34593 (18). What is the most suitable ago 
at which junior civilians should arrive in 
India?—The members of my Service generallv 
are of the opinion that civilians should 
ordinarily reach India at an age not exceeding 
21, which might be extended at the maximum to 
22 in order to permit of a second vear’s pro¬ 
bation in England. I am myself inclined to 
think that 24 is a better maximum. 

84594 (19). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would 
best .suit candidates who are “ Natives of 
India,” and for what reasons? Do vou re¬ 
commend anv differentiation between the age- 
limits for “ Natives of Tnitia.” and for other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—I am 
informed by my Indian friends that tbe nre- 
sent age is suitable for Natiyes of India. The 
matriculate age is 16 and the degree of B.A. is 
taken at about 20. A candidate can then claim 
a scholarship on the strength of his TTniversity 
career and can go to England for bis training. 
No differentiation is recommended. 

,34595 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed? Do vou accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
and since followed, that ” the examination 
should be of such a nature that no candidate 
who may fail shall, to whateyer calling he may 
devote himself, have any reason to regret the 
time and labour which he had spent in pre¬ 
paring himself to be examined,” and that the 
objects should be to secure, not specialists in 
any particular subject that may be useful in a 
subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary well 
educated young man of the period ?—In regard 
to this question I would record my agree¬ 
ment with the views expressed by Sir Henry 
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Carnduff and would go tlie length of making 
law a compulsory subject at the open competi¬ 
tion. Every civilian during the greater ppt 
of his career is immediately concerned with 
the administration of law, and it is essential 
that he should have from the outset a sound 
grasp of at least the elements of law and its 
first principles. This proposal may be regard¬ 
ed with disfavour by the Universities, hut if 
their resistance can he overcome I feel con¬ 
fident that the Civil Service will benefit by 
the innovation. I am not prepared to recom¬ 
mend any definite text-books. 

,S4596 (21). Please examine the table in 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorised syllabus of 
the open competitive examination, and state 
what changes, if any, are in your opinion 
desirable, differentiating between the cases of 
candidates (a) of school-leaving age and (b) of 
university-leaving age ?—I have no changes 
to suggest. 

34597 (22). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Natives of India ’ and 
other candidates? If so, please state them 
and give reasons?—No, but it may be pointed, 
out that there is some differentiation at pre¬ 
sent, since Sanskrit and Arabic are practically 
never offered except by Indian candidates. 

34598 (23). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil 
Service, and, if so, what posts and for what 
reasons ? Please state in detail what altera¬ 
tions (if any) you recommend in the Schedule 
of the Indian Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 
and 25 Viet., c. 54. [Attention is invited to 
the provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 
1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54) and of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet,, c. 3), 
reproduced as Appendices II and HI to these 
questions.]?—I consider that it is desirable 
that the posts described in the Schedule of the 
Indian Civil Service Act of 1861 should 
continue to be reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service. At the same time I think it Jiecessar-? 
that Schedule II of that Act should be amend 
ed so as to include posts of the same class in 
the non-regulation provinces which are at pre¬ 
sent included in the scope of the Act only by 
the administrative orders contained in the 
Secretary of State’s despatch No. 81 of 1876. 
I consider that this statutory reservation of 
posts is desirable because (a) it is necessary not 
only to maintain but formally to declare the 
predominance of the British element in the 
administration; (b) unless the prospects of the 
service are guaranteed it is difficult to see how 
recruits are to be attracted. 

34599 (24). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher 
posts of the Civil Administration? If so, to 
what 'proportion of the posts included in the 
Indian Civil Service Cadre db you consider 
that “Natives of India” might, under pre¬ 
sent conditions, properly be admitted ?—If the 
British character of the administration is to 


be maintained, it is, I think, obvious that the 
number of Europeans employed in the higher 
posts should not be allowed to fall below a 
recognized minimum. In this connection I 
attach the greatest importance to the views ex¬ 
pressed on behalf of the commercial com¬ 
munity. India is on the eve of a great in¬ 
dustrial expansion, and any measures calcu¬ 
lated to alarm capital wmuld cause a serious set¬ 
back to the progress of the country. The in¬ 
articulate masses of India deserve some con¬ 
sideration as well as the small articulate sec¬ 
tion of the educated classes. I might here be 
permitted to quote the opinion of Lord 
MacDonnell, himself a Liberal in politics, ex- 
prqpsed in April 1912 at a meeting of the 
Indian Section of the Royal Society of Arts. 
“ The Central Provinces were still peopled by 
a homely race and the vast mass of the people 
were still in a very backward state of national 
development; and they naturally, as in other 
Provinces—and he hoped it would long con¬ 
tinue to be so—looked to the district officer 
and the officials of Government as their best 
advisers and protectors in difficulty and ad¬ 
versity. We were living very fast in these 
times, but it might be possible to live too fast 
in matters of that description. The prestige 
of the English officer among the people of 
India still lived, and although it was right 
and proper that to the educated Natives of 
India larger spheres of activitv and higher 
employment should be given, England must 
be prepared, if that policy was carried out, for 
a less efficient Government in India than she 
had hitherto demanded. She must remember 
that Englishmen—from the training they 
received in India, when brought face to face 
with conditions of life calling for self-reli¬ 
ance, resolution, readiness to meet emergencies 
as they arose, determination to maintain law 
and order at all costs, and the firm resolve to 
administer the law with pe:ftect impartiality 
to all people—-had imprinted on the adminis¬ 
tration the character which England had up 
to the present demanded. If such Englishmen 
became scarce, the same resolute action, the 
same freedom from local ties, the same degree 
of impartialitv, could not be maintained in the 
administration. The men who would replace 
them would themselves be resolved and deter¬ 
mined to act up to the lessons which they had 
learnt from their English colleagues, but there 
would not be for many years to come that 
freedom from influences and that impartial¬ 
ity which had always been the mark of the 
Englishmen in dealing with the Natives of 
India.” While, however, it cannot, I think, 
be. .seriously doubted that a preponderating 
English element is necessary in the higher 
Services so long as the Government of India is 
English', the question of fixing a proportion is 
not at present of practical importance and 
will not arise until there is a serious danger of 
Indian candidates recruited in England oust¬ 
ing European candidates. We can leave pos¬ 
terity to settle its own problems. 

34600 (25). Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system 
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under whicli “ Natives of India ” are recruited 
partly through the medium of an oj)en com¬ 
petitive examination in England, and partly 
by special arrangement in India, in accord¬ 
ance either with rules framed under the pro¬ 
visions of section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), or with the 
provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 
1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54)? Do you recom¬ 
mend any alterations in this system, and, if 
so, what.P—I accept the system as generally 
satisfactory in principle. But as regards the 
listed posts I would suggest the following 
modifications : — (i) The number of Indians 
holding listed posts should be regulated by 
the number admitted to the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. The limitation of the number of listed 
posts is based on the assumption that' it is 
necessary to preserve a minimum British ele¬ 
ment in the higher posts, and it is illogical 


specially recruited in India to fill Indian Civil 
Service posts, and how many such officers are 
employed in your province? Plefase distin¬ 
guish in your reply between (i) military offi¬ 
cers, and (ii) others; and give details of the 
latter.—(t) Military Officers —Colonel Colomb; 
Colonel Horsbrugh; Colonel Manduit; Major 
Morris; Major Plowden, are all members of 
the old Berar Commission still in the service. 
(ii) Others — [a) Mr. H. B. Crosthwaite, speci¬ 
ally appointed to the Central Prcrinces Com- 
mi.ssion by the Secretary of State in 1900. 


Mr. F. W. A. Prideaux 
Mr. A. C. Currie 
Mr. F. C. Crawford 
Mr. A. D. St. Barr 


S. Muin-ud-din Khan 
K. S. Jatar 


members of the 
•old Berar Com¬ 
mission. 

Indian members 
of the old Berar 
Commission. 


not to take into account the proportion of 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service. 
The increase in the latter is not likely to be 
so large as to make the scheme unworkable, 
and the Provincial Service can be compensated 
by improved grading, {ii) Instead of laying 
down a minimum which may be held by 
Indians I would lay down a maximum. The 
prescribing of a minimum is likely to render 
the selection of Indians up to that minimum 
compulsory, irrespective of whether suitable 
candidates are forthcoming. (Hi) I think an 
endeavour should be made to select Indians 
for listed posts at a much earlier stage of 
service than' at present. I am not prepared 
with a cut-and-dried scheme, as the matter 
is a complicated one, but I believe the Pro¬ 
vincial Service would be gratified by the crea¬ 
tion of a special list of probationers for listed 
posts, (i'v) I wish strongly to emphasize the 
fact that no addition to the listed posts should 
be made till the vested interests of all members 
of the Indian Civil Service recruited against 
those posts had been satisfied. 

34601 (26). Give a list of the “ Natives of 

India ” now serving in your province who 
were recruited to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of open competition in England, stat¬ 
ing in what year they were admitted, in which 
posts they are now serving, and their present 
rate of salary— (1) P. S. Patuck, 1898, Offi¬ 
ciating Deputy Commissioner of Wardha, 
Rs. 1,300. (2) G. A. Khan, 1899, Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of Khandwa, Bs. 1,233. 
(J) C. B. N. Cama, 1903, Additional Sessions 
Judge, Akola, Bs. 1,166. (4)3. N. De, 1906, 

Officiating Assistant Commissioner, 2nd class, 
Bs. 700. (5) G. V. Bewoor, 1912, Assistant 

Commissioner in training, Bs. 400. 

34602 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civil¬ 
ians ” under the Statute of 1870 should be 
revived, and, if so, what method of recruitment 
would you recommend?—No, it opens the 
door to favouritism and there is no demand 
for its revival. 


34604 (31). If the system of recruiting mili¬ 
tary officers in India has been stopped, or has 
never existed in your province, would you ad¬ 
vise its re-introduction or introduction, as the 
case may be, and if the system should be intro¬ 
duced or re-introduced, to what extent should 
it be adopted?—No, I would not advise its 
re-introduction. The administration is daily 
becoming a more difficult and complex matter, 
and a trained mind is required to deal with 
the work. The patriarchal system of adminis¬ 
tration in which military officers excel is 
dying out. The present system of recruiting 
provides suitable officers and there'is no need 
to tap any other source. 

34605 (32). Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment 
of military officers or extended to the recruit¬ 
ment of selected officers from other Indian 
services?—Not required. 

34606 (33). Please now refer to the rules, 
dated 26th August 1910, made in exercise of 
the powers conferred by section 6 of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), 
and reproduced as Appendix IV, and to the 
statement in Appendix V to these questions, 
showing the number of offices, places, and 
appointments, commonly known as listed 
posts, ordinarily held by members of the 
Indian Civil Service, to fill which it has been 
declared that members of the Provincial Civil 
Service can properly be appointed; and say 
whether the figures given are correct for your 
Province?—No, the figures are quite incorrect. 
The listed posts are really 2 Deputy Commis- 
sionerships; 2 Divisional J udgeships; 2 Deputy 
Commissionerships or Divisional Judgeships. 
Two Assistant Commissionerships cannot be 
listed—the phrase is meaningless; under the 
scientific system of recruitment the number of 
Assistant Commissioners is fixed solely with a 
view to the number of superior appointments 
open to Indian Civilians. The figures given 
for the listed posts above are not final as I 
believe that the whole question is under con¬ 
sideration. 


34603 (29). What experience have you had 34607 (34). Are all the posts thus listed ov- 
of military or other officers who have been dinarily and regularly filled by “Natives of 
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India ”? If not, please state for the last five in the general administration of the county, 
years to what extent there has been any fail- I desire strongly to emphasize the fact that 
ure to work up to the authorised list, and ex- ^ an Englishman has much more power of con- 
plain the reasons?—All the listed posts have y trolling subordinates than an Indian. I 
always been filled by “Natives of India” ex->l^would also draw attention to the existence 
cept for very short periods, wlien it was found in this province of a considerable number of 


more convenient to put in members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The balance of advan¬ 
tage is in favour of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice as a member of that Service occupied for 
some time a post reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

31-608 (35). To what extent also during th* 
last five years have these listed posts been 
filled (a) by members of the Provincial Civil 
Service; (6) by other “Natives of India”? 
Please give the names and positions of the 
latter, if any?—During the last five years the 
listed posts have always been filled by mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service. 

34609 (36). Has the power to fill one-quai'^ 
ter of the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily 
and regularly exercised? If not, can you give 
the reasons for this, and do you think it ad¬ 
visable that the power should be utilised and 
in what directions?—This power has not been 
regularly exercised, but Mr. H. J. Stanyon 
was appointed to the listed post of Divisional 
and Sessions Judge in 1897. There are now 
six listed posts, but three of them belonging 
to Berar cannot be filled by non-members of 
the Commission till the retirement of Messrs. 
Eustomji, Muin-ud-din and Jatar. The three 
Central Provinces posts are now held by Pro¬ 
vincial Service men and the’three-fourths rule 
precludes their being given to any other 
“ Native of India.” 

34610 (37).. Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction (o) 
to the members of the Provincial Civil Service; 
and (5) to the public interested in this ques¬ 
tion; and what advantages, if any, does this 
arrangement possess?—The merging of the in¬ 
ferior listed posts in the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice has satisfied to a great extent the aspira¬ 
tion of the educated classes to share in the ad¬ 
ministration of the country. It is in accordance 
with the recommendations of the last Public 
Service Commission that the recruitment of 
the official staff in England should be curtailed 
and advantage taken of qualified agency ob¬ 
tainable in India. 

34611 (38). Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why?—The listed 
posts are, I believe, under consideration and 
no definite pronouncement has yet been made. 
My opinion on the general question is as fol¬ 
lows : —The administration of a province offers 
a close analogy to the management of a large 
business; and if it is the fact that in commerce 
and industry, where race sentiment counts for 
little, competent European supervision is con¬ 
sidered essential, it is only reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that this element is even more necesshry 


aboriginal races, and as regards the success of 
Englishmen in dealing with such races. I 
might quote Lord Cromer, who in his “ An¬ 
cient and Modern Imperialism ” writes as fol¬ 
lows: “My own experience leads me to the 
conclusion that the British generally, though 
they succeed less well when once the full tide 
of education has set in, possess in a very high 
degree the power of acquiring the sympathy 
and confidence of any primitive races with 
which they are brought in contact.” Assum¬ 
ing the retention of the system of listing posts 
I am strongly of opinion that a larger propor¬ 
tion of the listed posts should be in the Judi¬ 
cial than in the Executive branch of the Ser¬ 
vice. The greater aptitude of Indians for 
Judicial than Executive work is generally ad¬ 
mitted, and however good a man he may be, 
an Indian cannot, as Head of a District, com¬ 
mand the same influence as an Englishman. 
He is liable to be, brought into contact with 
members of other services such as the police, 
forests, public works, and he finds himself in 
a false position. The loyalty and discipline 
of the various services prevent real un^eas- 
antness as a rule, but the strain is very great. 

I regret very much that I should have to draw 
attention to this aspect of the matter, but I 
think it important that it should not be lost 
sight of. I am also absolutely convinced that 
the governed—both the educated classes and 
the cultivators—far prefer to see an English¬ 
man at the head of the District, and I con¬ 
sider it not unreasonable that some weight 
should be given to that feeling even if it is 
proved to be an unreasonable and illogical 
feeling. I hope that these remarks will not 
in any way be interpreted as reflecting on the 
capacity of the Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service who are in charge of Districts, 
especially as in this particular case the Indians 
happen to be friends of mine. But they 
themselves would be the first to admit—though 
I trust the question will not be put to them— 
that they are to some extent handicapped by 
virtue of their nationality. To come now to 
actual figures, there are I believe 46 superior 
posts in this province, and I understand that 
this number is likely to be raised to 52 by 
the revision of the Judicial posts. There are 
five Indian members of the Civil Service, three 
of whom are already occupying superior posts 
and another will soon reach that stage. I 
would fix 20 per cent, as the maximum number 
of superior posts which could be held by 
Indians, whether recruited from England or 
appointed in India. Giving the Indians the 
benefit of the fraction, the number of posts 
open to them would be 11 out of 52. I would 
allocate these posts among the executive and 
judicial departments as follow;—4 Deputy 
Commissionerships and 7 Judgeships. The 
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local Administration will distribute the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service in such 
a way as to leave a fair proportion of both 
executive and judicial posts to the Provincial 
Service. The drawbacks to this scheme, it may 
be urged, are (a) that it will offend the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service by mak¬ 
ing their appointments to a particular branch 
depend on racial considerations, (b) that an 
increase in the number of Indian members of 
the Indian Civil Service will necessitate a 
decrease in the number of posts open to the 
Provincial Service. I recognize the weight 
of both these objections, but I think my scheme 
will meet the practical needs of the moment 
and if worked tactfully can cause no offence. 

I must also point out that 20 per cent, is a 
very liberal figure and goes beyond the recom¬ 
mendations of the. last Public Service Com¬ 
mission, whose proposals were designed to se¬ 
cure the necessary elements of finality. I 
would also suggest that the Royal Commission 
should make it unmistakably clear that this 
is the last word on the subject, and that no 
further advance will be made. Any advance 
would, in my opinion, be inconsistent with 
the maintenance of the British character of 
the administration. 

34612i (40). Please now turn to the Indian 
Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 
54), which will be found in Appendix II to 
these questions and say how many “ Natives 
of India” have been appointed permanently 
to posts in your province under its provisions 
during the last five years, giving names and 
the nature of the posts so filled?—None so far 
as I know. 

34613 (41). Are there any other ways in 
which “ Natives of India ” are appointed to 
your province to Civil Service posts? If so, 
please give details of the same?—Not so far 
as I know. 

34614 (42). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions?—The only 
point which I wish strongly to emphasize is 
that some definite assurance shall be given to 
every recruit to the Indian Civil Service that 
not a single one of the posts on the basis of 
which he was recruited shall be given away 
to any other department till his vested inter¬ 
ests have been satisfied. I must draw the at¬ 
tention of the Commission to the fact that con¬ 
siderable alarm prevails among the junior 
ranks with regard to this question. 

34615 (43). What is your experience of re¬ 
sults of the existing system under which suc¬ 
cessful candidates in the open competitive ex¬ 
amination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? 
l)o you recommend the continuance or aboli¬ 
tion of the system?—I recommend the con¬ 
tinuation of the system. 

34616 (44)'. What should be the duration 
of the probationer’s course in England (a) 


under the present system of the open competi¬ 
tive examination, (b) under any modification 
of that system recommended by you?—(a) I 
have recommended only a slight alteration in 
the present system, and I consider that one 
year’s probation is required. Men of 24 are 
tired of training and are keen to get to work. 

34617 (45).. Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved University?—Yes, I consider this 
most desirable. I have never heard any mem¬ 
ber of the Civil Service question its desirabi¬ 
lity. 

34618 (46). If so, do you advise the selec¬ 
tion of one or more Universities for this pur¬ 
pose and for what reasons?—If it could be 
arranged I should prefer that all probationers 
should be concentrated at one University for 
their period of probation, and should be 
brought together as much as possible. It is 
important that probationers should have their 
attention concentrated on Indian interests as 
rapidly as possible and should leave behind 
them their separate college interests. The 
selection of the University constitutes the prac¬ 
tical difficulty in the way of carrying out this 
arrangement and I am afraid it will be diffi¬ 
cult to overcome. Like Sir Arnold White, I 
attach great importance to residence at Oxford 
or Cambridge as these Universities provide a 
more bracing intellectual, moral and social 
atmosphere than any other type of University. 
Probationers who came from the younger Uni¬ 
versities have frequently expressed their ap¬ 
preciation of the great benefits derived from 
their year’s residence at Oxford or Cambridge. 

34619 (47). Do you consider that probation¬ 
ers should receive allowances during their 
period of probation? If so, please give the 
scale and conditions that you recommend?— 
I recommend that a probationer should receive 
£150 a year and a first-class passage to India. 
The allowance should be paid quarterly sub¬ 
ject to certificates from the University author¬ 
ities that the probationer is making suitable 
progress in his studies. 

34630 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution 
in England for this purpose, and, if so, under 
what conditions?—No, I hardly think the ex¬ 
penditure could be justified. 

34621 (50). If a probationer’s course is con¬ 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education and that their 
future studies should be such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling? Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who 

f »ass the open competitive examination after 
eaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a University course?—Yes, I ac¬ 
cept this principle for candidates who pass 
the examination after completing a Univer¬ 
sity course. But for the candidates of a 
younger age the period of probation should 
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allow both for the completion of their general 
education and for the special studies suited 
for their career in India. 

34623 (61). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend 
in the present course (a) under the existing 
system of the open competitive examination, 
and (6) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you?—(a) What an officer 
ought to be equipped with on his first arrival 
in India are, in my opinion, the following: — 
(i) A familiarity with the working of the 
English Law Courts, (w) A grounding in the 
grammar of languages of the province to which 
he is posted. (Hi) Some acquaintance with 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law. (iv) The 
power to find his way about the Penal Code, 
the Criminal Procedure Code and the Evi¬ 
dence Act. As regards (i) this can be secured 
by requiring attendance at Law Courts and 
reporting of cases. I am strongly of opinion 
that this training will be most beneficial to 
the probationer, (ii) Probationers should be 
posted at. once to the Central Provinces, which 
should no longer be lumped together with the 
Punjab and United Provinces. The ground¬ 
ing should be in Marathi and Hindi. (Hi) I 
would make Hindu and Muhammadan Law 
a compulsory subject and the examination 
should be without books, (iv) I would change 
the examination in the Codes to a simple one 
with books. A parrot-like acquaintance with 
these Codes is of no practical value and they 
can only be learnt in India by practice in the 
Courts. I have made these suggestions on 
the assumption that my proposal to make law 
a compulsory subject in the open competition 
is adopted. I trust that the curriculum sug¬ 
gested is not too heavy. I must sound a note 
of warning against the danger of overworking 
probationers, who should arrive fresh and not 
stale in India. Men embarking on an Indian 
career have much to do during their last year 
in England and I think the;^ may be left to 
read Indian History and Political Economy for 
themselves. 

34623 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the 
period of probation of (i) compulsory attend¬ 
ance at Law Courts in England and reporting 
of cases; (ii) the teaching of Indian Law jn 
addition to the general principles of juris¬ 
prudence; (Hi) the teaching of the grammar 
and text-books of Indian languages with or 
without any attempt at colloquial instruction; 
{iv) the teaching of (a) Indian Geography, (h) 
Political Economy, (c) Accounts?— (i) See 
answer to question (51). (H) I agree as regards 

the teaching of Indian Law, but the general 
principles of jurisprudence should fall under 
a compulsory subject in the open competition. 
(Hi) I am strongly of opinion that the founda¬ 
tions of a knowledge of the Indian languages 
should be laid in England, but no very serious 
«ttena.pt need be made at colloquial instructioDo 


I do not think that (iv) is necessary, as proba¬ 
tioners must not be overworked. 

34624 (53). Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India?—I am strongly 
of opinion that the probationary period must 
be spent in England. The fact must not be 
lost sight of that it is possible for a man to 
go to England for the examination without 
any preliminary residence or training in Eng¬ 
land. I must also note that it is undesirable 
to ship off a probationer to India immediately 
after he has undergone the strain of a severe 
examination. Some period for rest and pre¬ 
paration for his new career is required. 

34625 (54). What is your opinion of a pro¬ 
posal to start at some suitable place in India 
a college for the training of probationers of 
the Indian Civil Service and possibly of other 
Indian services recruited in England?—I am 
absolutely opposed to this. I consider that 
the time, though perhaps not entirely wasted, 
could at any rate be much better spent. It 
must be remembered that the average Indian 
civilian will spend not more than 21—25 
years in active service in India, and I con¬ 
sider that every moment deducted from that 
period involves the loss of opportunities of 
acquiring valuable practical experience. I 
consider it essential that every young civilian 
should acquire as soon as possible an insight 
into rural conditions in India, and this he 
cannot do in a large centre. Time spent in 
Calcutta, for instance, might, in my opinion, 
be just as well spent in London. 

34626 (55). What is your opinion of a pro¬ 
posal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by 
suitable courses of instruction for the whole 
or portions of the first two years of service at 
some suitable centre?—Eor the reasons given 
in answer to question (54), I am absolutely op¬ 
posed to this. Too much training may create 
philosophers, but will mar the practical ad¬ 
ministrator. 

34627 (56).. In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organi¬ 
sation of Oriental Studies in London (1909), 
the view is taken that the preliminary train¬ 
ing in Oriental languages and in law required 
by probationers can be given better in Eng¬ 
land than in India, because of the difficulties 
which junior civilians would experience in 
learning these subjects in India, the lack of 
good teachers in Indian district head-quarters, 
the difficulty of even good Indian teachers 
appreciating the European student’s point of 
view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a 
tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme 
of instruction in India?—This is a subject in 
which there is .some diversity of opinion, but 
I am myself in entire agreement with the view 
of the Treasury Committee. I am convinced 
that arduous study in the plains of India is 
quite impossible except to a very few excep¬ 
tional men, and I doubt whethen any suitable 
scheme could be devised. As regards law, if 
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my suggestion to make it a compulsory sub¬ 
ject at the open competition is adopted, junior 
civilians after their year of probation should 
arrive in India with a fair equipment. As 
regards languages, I consider that the 
thorough grounding which is an essential pre¬ 
liminary to the acquisition of any real know¬ 
ledge of a language can best be acquired in 
the more scholarly atmosphere of England. 

I attach great importance to this grounding. 
What will subsequently be built on this found¬ 
ation depends largely on the officer’s personal 
tastes. 

.34628 (59). Do you consider that any differ¬ 
entiation is neeessarv during the period of 
probation between the course of study for 
probationers who are “ J'Tatives of India ” and 
the course nrescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state 
the special arrangements that you recommend ? 

.—No differentiation is required. 

34629 (60). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India? 
If not, what change should, in your opinion, 
be introduced ?—On the whole, I consider 
that the present arrangements are satisfactory. 
Much attention has been given to this matter 
of late years in these provinces. Men are 
kept for k few weeks at head-quarters to enable 
them to get an insight into Indian conditions 
and are then sent to a selected Deputy^ Com¬ 
missioner who is aware of his responsibility 
for their training. I must draw attention to 
the fact that men of 24 are no-longer school- 
bovs and are anxious to get to worfc.^ In mv 
opinion the best way to train a man is to put 
him to work as quicklv as possible. I am 
sure that the average man after his vears of 
training and examination derives an acute 
pleasure from the first practical work he is 
given to do, however simple it may he. 

84630 f61). Is the existing system of De- 
pa.rtmental examinations suitable, and if not. 
what change do you recommend ? Tes, the 
examinations have been changed from time to 
time, and I consider them now to be fairly 
suitable. The directions in which I shquld 
like to see further change are—(a) the elimi¬ 
nation of all law examinations in which books 
are not allowed. All that is required i.s to see 
that candidates are able to find their w^ 
about the codes. No officer would work with¬ 
out constant reference to the codes and the 
committing of sections to memory is, in my 
opinion, an absolute waste of time, and pre¬ 
vents an officer devoting to languages the time 
they reallv require, (b) The raising of the 
standard of the,language examinations. There 
should be two standards. The lower standard 
should be 50 per cent, and the higher standard 
T5 per cent, of the full marks assigned to each 
paper. No increment in pay should be given 
till the Higher Standard had been attained in 
one language. Eour years should be allowed 
for attaining the Higher Standard in ooth 
examinations. No increment in pay should 
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be given after four years till both languages 
had been passed. 

34631 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and if not, how could this best be 
remedied!’—I am not prepared to admit the 
alleged deterioration, and I consider that the 
cry proceeds largely from that tendency to 
srlorify the past which is so common. In this 
I am supported by Mr. Sidnev Low, who in 
his book A Viaion of India writes; “ One is 

often told that the latter-dav civilians are not 
nearlv so well acquainted with the vernacular 
as their forerunners. But the suggestion is 
probablv quite unwarranted. The older civi¬ 
lian had a rough knowledge of the colloquial 
speech of his province, picked up from his 
servants- and his Native sxibordinates. but he 
had seldom studied the language accurately 
and grarSmatically as the vnung officials are 
now compelled to do.” I do not. however, 
maintain that European members of the Civil 
Service possess an adequate knowledge of the 
language. The most urgent remedy in con¬ 
nection with the Central Provinces and Berar 
is that an officer should be immediately posted 
to this province after passing the open com¬ 
petition. He will then be able to get a 
thorough grounding both in Ifindi and Mara¬ 
thi, before he reaches India. My own time 
was wasted in learning Urdu and Persian. 
After arrival in India the officers under whom 
the young civilian is posted should be made 
responsible for his continuing his literary 
study of the language and acquiring a collo¬ 
quial knowledge. An increment in salary 
should only be given on condition of passing 
an examination in one of the two languages, 
Hindi or Marathi. For the second language 
I would allow four years, and after that time 
I would stop all increments of salary till both 
languages had been passed. The local Ad¬ 
ministration must be responsible for seeing 
that an officer is posted to a district in which 
he has an opportunity of learning the 
language. 

34632 (63). Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the study 
of Oriental languages, and, if so, what 
changes ?—To encourage the study I recom¬ 
mend (a) the provision of a proficiency grade 
less stiff than the present High Proficiency 
Standard, (&) the increase of rewards, (c) the 
grant of language leave. 

34633 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve 
the proficiency in the knowledge of law of 
members of the Indian Civil Service, distin¬ 
guishing between recommendations applicable 
to all officers and to officers selected for the 
Judicial branch. In particular, do you favour 
a system of granting study leave to Europe 
and, if so, what course of study (course for a 
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call to the Bar, reading in Barristers’ cham¬ 
bers or other), and what conditions do you pro¬ 
pose?—I agree entirely with the opinions ex¬ 
pressed by the Bengal witnesses, Sir H. 
CarndufE and Hr. H. T. Cullis. At the same 
time I must point out that in this province 
officers selected for the Judicial branch are 
now given a very good practical training 
before they are appointed District Judges. I 
would make the following recommendations: 
{i) I would make law a compulsory subject at 
the open competition and would allot high 
marks to a further and more advanced optional 
paper in it. (m) I would encourage proba¬ 
tioners to be called to the Bar. (m) Officers 
should be selected for the Judicial branch after 
four years’ service in the general line, {iv) 
They should then be appointed sub-judges for 
a year to deal with original'civil work, (u) 
They should be granted study leave for one 
year to read in Barristers’ chambers; they 
should also be required to read for the Bar, 
since membership of the Bar is a .di.stinct 
advantage to a Judge in his relations with 
Indian barristers, {vi) They should •be given 
substantial pecuniary assistance in order to go 
through this course.I am not prepared with 
a detailed scheme. 

84684 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study m law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch?—-No, in 
India the best training is the practical work 
of the courts combined with such private read¬ 
ing as time permits. 

34685 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the sy.stem of training after appointment 
in India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If so. 
please state your proposals?—No, they should 
be treated exactly alike. 

34636 (70). Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Tndian Civil Service who are 
“ Natives of India ” as between persons of 
unmixed Indian descent, of mixed European 
and Indian descent, and of unmixed European 
descent? If so. please state your proposals?— 
No, they .should be treated exactly alike. 

34637 (72). The present theory underlving 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that (a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate 
or inferior appointments before thev are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones; 
and (b) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries 
and sufficiently responsible duties. To secure 
these objects the number of posts, called tech¬ 
nically “ superior ” posts, carrying a salary 
of over Bs. 1,000 per mensem., is ascertained, 
and it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer 
will find himself officiating with practical per¬ 
manency in at least the lowest of those appoint¬ 
ments after the completion of eight years’ 
service. Do you accept this system? If so, 
do you consider that the period of eight years 
18 suitable, or do you recommend any change? 


'What alteration (if any) would be necessary 
if the age of recruitment were lowered?—I 
accept this system. It is the very basis of the 
organization of the Civil Service and should 
not be lightly tampered with. I consider that 
the period of eight years is suitable, but with 
the present age of recruitment it should be re¬ 
garded as an absolute maximum. An officer 
at the end of eight years’ service will have 
reached the age of thirty-two or thirty-three. 
It is hardly necessary to argue that India is 
essentially a young man’s country and all the 
most successful administrators have been 
young men. I believe that this Is also the 
experience of commercial houses that the best 
work is got out of men between the ages of 
thirty and forty-five. If the age of recruit¬ 
ment were lowered I would make no change. 
Eight years affords ample time for training in 
subordinate posts, and retention too long in 
subordinate posts has a marked effect on an 
officer’s initiative. 

34638 (73). It is also part of the existing 
svstem that officers of over two but under 
eight years’ completed service should fill with 
practical permanency in the ordinary course 
of promotion charges of minor responsibility, 
called technically “inferior posts,’’ and 
should be drawing pay at rates above that of 
the lowest grade, but not exceeding Bs. 1,000 
per mensem. Do you accept this as a suitable 
arrangement? If not. what alteration would 
you suggest, and for what reasons?—The time- 
scale suggested by me is in accordance with 
this svstem, and I accept the arrangement as 
suitable. 

34639 (74). 'Please show in a tabular state¬ 
ment for the last five years, quarter by quarter, 
with’ footnotes, piving the names, the total 
net number of officers who have failed to ob¬ 
tain promotion in accordance with the princi¬ 
ples set out in the preceding questions, and 
say whether any inconvenience, and, if so, 
what, has been caused thereby to the Adminis¬ 
tration?—The statement is. I understand, 
being supplied bv the Chief Secretarv, and it 
is unnecessary, I think, for me to insert it. 
Suffice it for me to say that at the time of 
writing there .are no less than sixteen officers 
who have failed to obtain promotion in accord¬ 
ance with the principles set forth alreadv. 
The inconveniences caused to the Administra¬ 
tion bv this serious conErestion are: (a) The 
Administration is obliged to employ men on 
inferior work who are fitted for more respon¬ 
sible duties, (b) The officers affected form a 
discontented nucleus, the existence of which 
cannot but react unfavourably on the whole 
Administration. 

34640 (75). Please now see the statement 
marked AA and the list marked Central P,ro- 
vinces and Berar^H, which have been 
reproduced in Appendix VII, to these ques¬ 
tions, and say whether they are correct for 
vour Province. If not, please state what 
amendments are necessary ?—The statement is 
incorrect in showing 6 Deputy Commissioners 
on Bs. 2,250, and the footnote is incorrect in 
including the Inspector-General of Police 
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among those Deputy Commissioners. The In¬ 
spector-General of Police is selected from the 
ranks- of Deputy Commissioners, is seconded 
■ and draws the pay of his grade ^lus a local 
allowance of Rs. 450 subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 2,500. There are only 4 Deputy 
Commissioners on Rs. 2,250 (-3 first-class 
Deputy Commissioners of Berar list draw 
Rs. 1,833-5-4). The Central Provinces grad¬ 
ing is far inferior to that of other provinces, 
but the statement makes it appear much better 
than it is. 

34641 (76). Is any difficulty experienced by 
the Administration in working with the num-^ 
her of superior posts shown in the list for your 
Province? Do all the posts entered as supe¬ 
rior carry a salary of more than Rs. 1,000 per 
mensevi, and are they all such as are ordin¬ 
arily held by officers in the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice? If not, what changes, if any, do you 
si^gest?—No difficulty is experienced so far 
as I am aware. All the posts entered as supe- 
.rior do not carry* a salary of more than 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Pour appointments of 
Settlement Officers have been included, where¬ 
as in actual practice these appointments are 
held by officers who ordinarily do not draw 
more than Rs. 1,000, i.e., the pay of their 
grade plui an allowance of Rs. 150. The same 
is the case with regard to the appointment of 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies. If 
my proposals for a time-scale system of pay 
are adopted these difficulties will ordinarily 
not arise. But if the present grading system 
is maintained then I am strongly of opinion 
that these five posts must both be classed as 
superior and paid as superior posts. They 
are all posts of the highest responsibility, and 
the work is at least as hard as that of most 
Deputv Commissionerships. I would suggest 
that they all be paid at the rate of the lowest 
grade of Deputy Commissionership. It must 
also be pointed out that the posts of the In¬ 
spector-General of Police and the Director of 
Agriculture, though ordinarily held, by mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, may also be 
held by an officer of the Police and Agricul¬ 
tural Department respectively. 

34643 (77). Does the number of superior 
posts shown as held directly under the Govern¬ 
ment of India correspond with the actual ex¬ 
perience of the last five years? If not, please 
give particulars of the discrepancies, and say 
whether you consider any change of practice 
in this respect to be desirable. (Attention is 
invited in this connexion to List J in Appen¬ 
dix YII to these questions) ?—Yes, I believe it 
roughly corresponds, and I have no change to 
suggest. 

34643 (78). Does the number of . superior 
posts allowed for temporary appointments and 
deputations correspond with the actual ex¬ 
perience of (say) the last five years? If not, 
please give particulars of the discrepancies and 
say whether you consider any change of prac¬ 
tice in this respect to be desirable?—Yes,, it 
almost precisely corresponds so far as I read 
the figures, 


34644 (79). Does the arrangement by which 
officers, recruited against temporary superior 
posts, are shown in the lowest grade work 
satisfactorily? If not, what change of prac¬ 
tice appears to you to be necessary?—The un¬ 
satisfactory part of the arrangement is that if 
the temporary post disappears, the officer re¬ 
cruited in the lowest grade against the tem¬ 
porary pofet remains in excess; that is to say, 
an officer recruited on the basis of a certain 
number of posts finds that with the removal 
of one of those posts his chance of reaching 
a responsible position in this a reasonable 
period is diminished. This is a most inequit¬ 
able result likely to lead to great discontent. 

34645 (80). Does the allowance of 39 per 
cent, on the number of superior posts give the 
right number of junior officers for the work of 
the administration of your Province? If not, 
please state what excess or deficiency in your 
opinion exists, giving your reasons in detail?— 
There is an excess of junior officers, but I do 
not attribute this to the allowance having been 
wrongly fixed but to the unsatisfactory nature 
of the present scientific system of recruitment 
and its working in the past. Taking 51 as the 
number of superior posts, the lower ranks 
should contain 48 men; actually they contain 
61 men. Taking 46 as the real number of 
superior posts, the lower ranks should contain 
43; actually they contain 61. There is thus an 
excess of 13 or 18 men. 

34646 (81). Junior officers are considered to 
be under training during the first tWo years 
of their service. Does this approximate to 
the actual conditions? If not, what altera¬ 
tion is necessary in the percentage of 15'5 
allowed for training?—Yes, this approximates 
fairly closely to actual conditions. 

34647 (82). Does the leave allowance of 32'7 
per cent, for superior posts, 6'7 per cent, for 
inferior posts and ’6 per cent, for training 
posts, approximate to the actual conditions?’ 
If not, please state what alteration is desirable ? 
—I have already stated in my answer to ques¬ 
tion (109) that if might be possible by a change 
in the leave rule's to reduce the percentage 
required for a leave reserve. I am unable to 
criticise these percentages. 

34648 (83). Does the annual decremental 
rate of 4T7 per cent, on the total strength of 
the service correspond with the actual experi¬ 
ence of .the last 20 years ? If not, please give 
the actual facts for this period and suggest a 
suitable figure, with reasons in support of the 
same?—I am sure that the annual decremental 
rate of 4T.7 per cent, on the total strength of 
the service is far from corresponding with the 
actual experience of the last 20 years, but I am 
unable in the time at my disposal to work out 
the actual facts. If my rule regarding retire¬ 
ment after 25 years' service were adopted, I 
am sure that a much closer approximation 
could be obtained. 

34649 (84). Does the theoretical strength of 
the service correspond ordinarily with its ac¬ 
tual strength? If not, please state tl\e facts 
and, in particular, ofer any remarks which, 

. N 
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may suggest themselves with regard to the 
existing discrepancy shown in the statement 
marked BB which is included in Appendix 
VII to these questions?—No, the theoretical 
strength of the service falls considerably short 
of the actual strength. There is a large excess 
of officers in the lower ranks. There are really 


only 46 superior posts as follows; — 

Normal number ..... 51 

listed posts . . . . . —6 

Add Government of India posts . . . +4 

Add 4 per cent, for deputation . . . +2 

Deduct 4 Settiement OflicerBliips and Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative Credit Societies . —5 

Net total . 46 


Under the scientific scheme of recruitment the 
strength of the Commission should be 194'6 
per cent, of the superior pos{,s. The Central 
Provinces and Berar Commission should con¬ 
tain 89 men, of whom 43 would be in excess of 
the number of superior posts properly so called. 
Actually the'Commission has a strength of 107 
men or 61 over and above the 46 superior posts. 
The lower ranks contain 61 men; they should 
only contain 43. The excess of men in the 
lower ranks is due to three main reasons; (i) 

Over-recruitment, (ii) The assumption for 
purposes of recruitment of a list of superior 
posts containing several posts which ought not 
to be classed as superior at all, since it is the 
exception and not the rule for the officers hold¬ 
ing them to receive salary amounting to 
Rs. 1,000 a montli. (iii) The recent and sud¬ 
den curtailment of this list of superior posts 
by the “ listing ” of three posts. This in 
effect amounts to the taking away from junior 
civilians all hope of filling certain posts, which 
at the time of their recruitment, were included 
in the list of those to fill which they were re¬ 
cruited. I beg to press strongly for a recon- 
'sideration of the decision to list these three 
posts; it has caused a great deal of heari- 
burning among the officers affected, who see the 
posts which they had been expecting to fill 
suddenly snatched away from them without 
the slightest regard being paid to tbeir vested 
intere.sts. 

34650 (85). Do you consider that the pre¬ 
sent system of a quinquennial examination of 
the conditions of service is adequate to regu¬ 
late the rate of recruitment and flow of pro¬ 
motion ? If not, what alterations - do you 
recommend?—No, I do not consider that the 
present system of a quinquennial examination 
of the conditions of service is adequate to re¬ 
gulate the rate of recruitment and flow' of pro¬ 
motion. The interval is too long, and even 
after the examination has disclosed the exist¬ 
ence of stagnation in promotion, the move¬ 
ments of the Government of India and the 
India Office are so slow that relief rarely 
readies those w'ho have been most affected by 
the block. I may also note that the last quin¬ 
quennial examination did not extend to this 
province, thereby causing a serious miscarriage 
of justice, as a number of officers to whom 
relief would probably have been given have 


suffered serious loss. If my suggestion of a 
time-scale is adopted, the quinquennial ex¬ 
amination would be reduced to a very simple 
matter. All that would be necessary would 
be for Local Governments to report if the 
annual recruitment secured the attainment of 
responsible posts by recruits within a reason¬ 
able period. 

34651 (86). State the principles on which 
the annual indent for recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service is regulated. Do you con¬ 
sider that accurate results are attained there¬ 
by? If not, what alterations do you recom¬ 
mend ?—The annual indent is regulated accord¬ 
ing to a certain percentage of the sanctioned 
strength of the Commission. If the sanctioned 
strength is incorrectly calculated, then the 
annual indent will necessarily be either in ex¬ 
cess or defect. I do not recommend any altera¬ 
tions because I believe if more care were taken 
in arriving at a proper figure for the sanc¬ 
tioned strength, fairly accurate results would 
be obtained by present methods. 

34652 (87). Are you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests 
of individual officers and of the Administra¬ 
tion are duly reconciled, and have you anv 
suggestions to make regarding it, particularly 
on the subjects of selection for higher appoint¬ 
ments and of the compulsory retirement of in¬ 
efficient officers?—I am satisfied with the ex- 
i.sting system of promotion. Regarding selec¬ 
tion for higher appointments the orders of the 
Government of India are being followed in 
this Province. For the compulsory retirement 
of inefficient officers see my answer to question 
(124). 

34653 (88). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and .Indicia 1 
Branches of the Indian Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated? Is any change desirable and, if so, 
in w'hat directions?—The functions are differ¬ 
entiated on the Civil side only. I do not con- 
.sider that any change is desirable. The ques¬ 
tion of the separation of the judicial and the 
executive has never assumed any prominence 
in this Province, and I have never heard any 
educated Native take exception to the pre.sent 
arrangements. English administrators have 
the reputation of avoiding all changes based 
merely on theoretical grounds, and until I am 
satisfied that some concrete evils arise out of 
the existing system I would consider any 
change beyond the pale of .serious discussion. 
As a Settlement Officer I may perhaps be per¬ 
mitted to act as the spokesman of the inarti¬ 
culate masses. They with one voice would 
cry out against any more elaborations in the 
administration—they are not theorists but 
simple practical men who have a considerable 
appreciation of strong and vigorous adminis¬ 
tration. Any reduction in the power or in¬ 
fluence of the Head of the District would be 
accompanied by a general slackening of the 
administration—in fact I would go so far as to 
say that it w'ould be the signal for an outburst 
of crime which would be strongly re.sented bv 
the patient and silent cultivators. 
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34654 (90). Please see the two statements 
contained in Appendix VIII to these questions 
showing the various rates of pay drawn by 
officers holding posts in the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice Cadre and the grading of each class of 
post for the different provinces, and say whe¬ 
ther they are correct for your Province?—In 
the time at my disposal I have not been able to 
check these two statements, but I believe them 
to he approximately correct. 

34655 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—The present rates of pay and 
grading are quite unsuitable. I am strongly 
in favour of a time-scale system and would 
abolish the present method of grading alto¬ 
gether. But if this proposal is not approved, 
then I must be permitted to call attention to 
the following facts : •— (i) The grading of the 
Indian Civil Service in these provinces is inde¬ 
fensible, and this matter has been repeatedly 
represented by the Local Administration, (ii) 
The pay of the Indian Civil Service is also 
regulated on a scale inferior to that in any 
other Province, (m) This disparity is all the 
more marked because of the absence of the 
prizes to which officers in other Provinces may 
aspire, (iv) The inferiority of .pay and grad¬ 
ing is simply due to the historical reason that 
the Province was originally manned by a mix¬ 
ed Commission of military and uncovenanted 
officers with a small sprinkling of officers of 
the Indian Civil Sepice obtained from other 
parts of India or ' intermittently recruited. 
The Commission is now, however, with a few 
exceptions, composed of Covenanted Civilians, 
and in future recruitment will be confined to 
covenanted officers; there is therefore no longer 
any reason why the pay of the Central Prov¬ 
inces Commission should be regulated by a scale 
inferior to that enjoyed in any other Province- 
(r) The Government of India themselves in 
1891 and in* 1899 recognized that the existing 
grading and pay were only temporary, and the 
Secretary of State has affirmed the absolute 
right of the members of the Central Provinces 
Commission to a scheme of pay and grading 
equal to those in other parts of India, {vi) The 
pay of other Imperial services in the Central 
Provinces does not differ from that in other Pro- 
vincds. (vii) The Central Provinces can no longer 
be regarded as an unimportant region for which 
a cheap and second-rate administration is suit¬ 
able. This is not a matter requiring much 
argument, but I would like to draw attention 
to a lecture on the Central Provinces delivped 
by Sir John Miller before the Eoyal Society 
of Arts on April 25th, 1912, which gives 
a luminous account of the progpss made in 
recent years, (viii) The delay that has taken 
place in redressing the grievances of the offi¬ 
cers of this Province is causing the gravest 
discontent which cannot but affect the effici¬ 
ency of the administration. I would beg to 
call the attention of the Eoyal Commission to 
the need of very early relief, and would ven¬ 
ture to ask that a preliminary report on the 
Central Provinces Commission may be sub¬ 
mitted during the current year. The altera- 
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tions in the grading and pay I suggest are as 
follows— 

Bs. 

5 Commissioners on .... 2,750 

17 First-Class Deputy Commissioners on . 2,250 

16 Second-Class Deputy Commissioners'on . 1,800 

10 First-Class Assistant Commissioners on . 900 

10 Second-Class Assistant Commissioners on 700 

34656 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, 
does it relate to the pay or grading of the 
higher or lower posts, or to both?—It relates 
to the pay and grading of the higher posts and 
to the grading of the lower posts. 

34657 (94). Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the Provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in 
your Province, and, if so, what?—I consider it 
most desirable that there should be uniformity 
of payment for similar kinds of work in all the 
Provinces. The greatest dissatisfaction exists 
on this score in the Central Provinces, as 
already pointed out in the answer to question 
(92). Such differentiation cannot but l^e 
regarded as inequitable and invidious. Men 
entering the Indian Civil Service are not allow¬ 
ed to select their province, though they may 
indicate a preference, and they are naturally 
aggrieved when they find themselves in receipt 
of salaries considerably inferior to those drawn 
by their contemporaries in other provinces. 
There is absolutely no reason save an historical 
one for this differentiation. The expenses of 
a European mode of life are just as high as in 
other parts of India—indeed it is not an exag¬ 
geration to say that a portion of the Central 
Provinces and Berar (I refer to the cotton 
juari tracts) constitutes the most expensive 
part of India. Each province has its attrac¬ 
tions, each has its drawbacks, and in the 
Secretary of State’s despatch No. 25 of the 8th 
March 1900 the principle was solemnly re¬ 
affirmed that all the Commissions in India offi¬ 
cered by members of the Indian Civil Service 
should be placed on an approximate equality 
as regards pay and prospects as far as the 
general line was concerned. 

34658 (95). Do you consider that the ex¬ 

change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nation¬ 
ality or domicile, should be abolished, and, if 
soj under what conditions ? Should such aboli¬ 
tion apply to officers already employed or be 
restricted to future entrants ?—If the time- 
scale suggested by me is adopted, then I would 
be prepared to drop the exchange compensation 
allowance. I would have the same rates of 
pay for all members of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice, Indian or otherwise. . 

34659 (97). How does the system of acting 
allowances work in the case of officers selected 
to officiate in appointments involving increased 
responsibility? Is it productive of any incon¬ 
venience and have you any suggestion to make 
on the subject?—The system of acting allow¬ 
ances works extremely badly. It is no longer 
true to say that acting allowances are given to 
officers officiating in appointments involving 
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increased responsibility. It can neither be 
said of a Deputy Commissioner nor of _an 
Assistant Commissioner for instance that acting 
in a superior grade involves increased respon¬ 
sibilities. Whatever it may have been ori¬ 
ginally, the system has degenerated into an 
inferior species of time-scale which causes enor¬ 
mous inconvenience both to the office which 
has to control it and to the officers who suffer 
by it. A glance at a few issues of the Central 
Frovinces Gazette would convince even the 
most ignorant of the absurdity of the present 
system. An officer’s pay may vary tour or 
five times within a single month, and unless 
he is an expert on the Civil Service Degulations 
it is impossible for him to foresee what pay he 
will be drawing at any particular time. The 
Civil Service Degulations are like a Chinese 
puzzle; they are full of subtle differences be¬ 
tween permanent, acting, provisional and sub. 
pro tempore promotions which the ordinary 
layman finds it difficult to follow. Another 
grievance is caused by the retrenchment sys¬ 
tem, which is the inevitable accompaniment 
of acting allowances. I have known two recent 
cases in which married officers with families 
were called upon to retrench large sums which 
they had already spent. No iarge_ business 
concern would pay its employes on this system, 
which is absolutely indefensible. It may be 
asked, if the system is so bad, why have not its 
defects been brought to light before ? The 
reply is that so long as officers enjoy a fair 
measure of promotion, they are not likely to 
complain of the system which gives it them, 
but as soon as a block supervenes its absurdi¬ 
ties become manifest. 

34680 (98). How is the system of officiating 
grade promotions, where there is no change of 
duties, actually worked? Is the system con¬ 
venient in the interests both of the Government 
and of the officers of the service? Have you 
any recommendations to make for its altera¬ 
tion?—The grade promotion is given whenever 
a temporary vacancy occurs owing to the 
absence of a senior officer on leave or otherwise. 
The system is quite futile except in so far as 
by securing acting allowances it acts as a spe¬ 
cies of inferior time-scale. The absurdity of 
the system is shown when we have an officer 
acting as a Deputy Commissioner continuously 
for eight years who has never drawn the pay 
of a Deputy Commissioner and has never 
reached the grade of a Deputy Commissioner. 
I would recommend the abolition of the system 
altogethesr. 

34661 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
j the substitution for the existing graded sys¬ 
tem of promotion of a time-scale of salary? 
If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it 
be restricted-to the lower grades of the service 
or not?—I am entirely in favour of the sub¬ 
stitution of a time-scale of salary for the pre¬ 
sent graded system. The existing graded 
system actually works as a time-scale but so 
arbitrarily and capriciously that it creates 
nothing but discontent. The theory that bad 
promotion at one stage of service is compensat¬ 
ed by good promotion at another stage is 
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absolutely false in fact, and it is inequitable 
that the promotion of a body of men like the 
Indian Civil Service should be the sport of . 
chance and that members of the same service 
should draw far different rates of pay for doing 
exactly the same work at the same period of 
service. I would also draw attention to the 
unpleasantness that is caused by what may be 
termed ‘ waiting for dead men's shoes ’—it is 
preposterous that an officer’s chances in life 
should depend on the number of his seniors 
who die or who choose to retire. There is 
nothing more deadly to keenness and efficiency 
than the knowledge that a man’s efforts will not 
advance him a scrap owing to a hopeless block 
above him. 

34662 (101). What is your experience of the 
practical working of time-scales of pay in other 
Indian services ?—I have been watching the 
working of time-scales of pay in the case of the 
Imperial Forest Service and the Finance (or 
Accounts) Service. No practical difficulties 
have, so far as I am aware, arisen in connec¬ 
tion with the working of the system; on the 
other hand, the change has produced content 
where discontent was rife before. 

34663 (102). If you recommend any system 
of time-scale of pay, please describe it, and 
state what conditions should be laid down in 
regard to the grant of increments, promotion 
to superior grades, charge allowances, and 
other matters of importance. How do you 
propose to apply such time-scale in Provinces 
where the scale of pay of the judicial and exe¬ 
cutive branches of the service is different?— 
In a Resolution of the Government of India 
(F. D. No. 2485-E. F. A., dated 1st Septem¬ 
ber 1911) dealing with the reconstitution of the 
pay of the officers serving in the Political De¬ 
partment on the basis of a time-scale, it is 
stated that “ the time-scale of pay has been 
calculated at a rate which will give practically 
the emoluments which they might expect to 
draw in the Provinces.” This scale I accept 
as reasonable. It should include all those 
appointments of which the emoluments are less 
than Rs. 2,500 per mensem, and should be with¬ 
out prejudice to those local, personal and depu¬ 
tation allowances which are at present in ex¬ 
istence and attached to certain appointments. 
The scheme is set forth in the table appended, 
but its main features may here be briefly em¬ 
phasized. These are: (a) A time-scale rate 
of pay for officers drawing less than Rs. 2,500 
adapted from the Political Departftient scale 
which has been admitted to be reasonable both 
by the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State, (b) A single class of Rs. 35,000 
per annum for Commissioners so as to bring 
their emoluments into line with similar officers 
similarly placed in the other Provinces of 
India, (c) A maximum limit of Rs. 1,500 per 
annum to he set to the pay of any officer who 
is not put in charge of a district, but every 
officer who is put in charge of a district before 
the completion of his 12th year to receive a 
monthly charge allowance of' Rs. 300 subject 
to a minimum payment in each case of 
Rs. 1,250 per mensem and a maximum of 
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■ Rs. 1,500. This scheme does not involve a 
.simple time-scale of pay right' through an 
officer’s service. It is recognised that the en¬ 
couragement of efficiency demands that after 
a certain point an increase of pay should not 
depend merely on an officer’s increasing age, 
but should also at certain stages of his service 
be regulated by his capacity to hold charge of 
more important duties. 1 would make the 
scale applicable to both judicial and executive 
branches of the Service, as I see no valid reason 
for distinguishing between them. The rules 
in force in other services for regulating the 
grant of increments work, I understand, quite 
well and could be introduced for the Indian 
Civil Service. I can foresee no other difficult¬ 
ies in connection with the working of the 
scheme. I beg to draw the attention of the 
Eoyal Commission to the necessity of early 
relief in the direction indicated. A real and 
undesirable injustice exists which calls for 
redress with the least possible delay. There is 
a serious danger of creating a sullen and dis¬ 
contented Civil Service in this Province, and 
this danger will only be removed by the grant 
of adequate relief (i.e., not below the scale 
indicated) at a reasonably early date. 

Proposed scale of pay for members of the 
Central Provinces Commission. 


Years 


of 

Per mensem. 


service. 

1 

Rs. 

(1) 450 

(1) An increase of Rs. 50 in the 

2 

650 

initial pay is recommondud. 

3 

600 

This fco be raised to Bs. 600 

4 

6Bo 

after the officer has passed 

6 

700 

liis Departmental examinations 

6 

760 

in law and in one language. 

7 

850 


8 

930 


9 

1,050 


10 

1.150 


11 

1,250 

(2) No officer not in charge of a 

12 

(2) 1,500 

13 ' 

1,600 

district to draw more than 

14 

1,700 

Rs. 1,500 per mensetn, even 

l5 

1,800 

tliough he may have com¬ 

16 

1,950 

pleted 12 or more than 12 
years’ service. But any 

17 

2,050 

18 

. 2,150 

officer whose pay is less than 

19 

2,250 

Rs. 1,500 who is pu# in charge 

20 

2,350 

of a district to receive a 

21 

2,400 

charge allowance of Re. 300 

22 

2,400 

per mensem with a minimum 

23 

2,400 

pay in each case of Ks. 1,250 

24 

and a ma.ximum of Bs. 1,500. 


All Commissioners to receive Es. 35,000 per 
annum. There are only 5 Commissionerships 
in these Provinces. Appointment to these 
posts is in future to be made strictly by selec¬ 
tion. There is therefore every reason why they 
should be kept in a single class. 

34664 (103). If you are in favour of a time- 
scale of pay, how would you secure that the 
recruitment of junior officers is restricted to the 
number likely to be promoted in a reasonable 
time to posts of independent responsibility, 
and do you or do you not consider it desirable 
that all members of the Indian Civil Service 
should have the prospect of rising to such posts 
within a fixed time?—I consider it not only 


desirable but absolutelj' essential that all mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service should have 
the prospect of rising to posts of independent 
responsibility within a reasonable time. The 
organization of the service as a corps d’elite is 
based on this principle, and it is a common¬ 
place that the retention of an officer for too 
long a period in a subordinate capacity tends 
to impair his power of initiative. ‘ Too old 
at fifty ’ is, I believe, an axiom with regard to 
the plains of India. Prom the age of 30 or 32 
all members of the Indian Civil Service should 
be holding posts of independent responsibility. 
The factors to be considered are so numerous 
and subject to such variation that no scientific 
system of recruitment can be devised which 
will enable every officer to attain a post of 
responsibility at exactly the same period of 
service. But if some care is taken to adapt 
the recruitment to the real number of superior 
posts, and if no reduction in those posts is made 
till the vested interests of every officer recruit¬ 
ed to fill those posts have been satisfied, then I 
think the present system might well continue, 
subject to periodical scrutiny of the various 
percentages used in the calculations at the 
hands of an expert. I would also record my 
opinion that it is much better to under-recruit 
than over-recruit, and where there is any doubt 
as to the exact number required, the lower 
figure should be taken. It is better that the 
administration should suffer from a slight 
shortage of officers than that a state of discon¬ 
tent should prevail. 

34666 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, 
what rate do you suggest for the various 
grades of the service?—I suggest that officers 
holding listed posts should draw pay at the 
same rate as the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service. It is 
essential that persons holding the listed posts 
should live in the European style and maintain 
their position socially. They should also 
spend a portion of their leave outside India 
and thus widen their outlook. In many cases 
also they will wish to give their children a 
European education. I also consider it im¬ 
portant that persons holding listed posts .should 
not feel themselves in a position of inferiority 
to their colleagues in the Commission. I 
admit that my view is not quite consistent 
with the opinion expressed in the reply to 
question (27) that the listed post system cannot 
be justified on grounds of efficiency, but after 
much consideration I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that both views are sound. 

34666 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? If so, 
to what is this due?—Officers take less leave 
because the furlough allowances are inadequate. 
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34667 (107). Is all the leave on full pay due 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and, if not, what are the 
reasons P Is the amount which can be earned 
in your opinion suitable? If not, what alter¬ 
native arrangement do you suggest?—I have 
not accurate statistics on this point, but my 
impression is that all the leave on full pay due 
to them is not ordinarily taken by officers of 
the Indian Civil Service. The reason is fairly 
well known. Officers cannot, as a rule, afford 
to take leave on their furlough allowances, 
hence they try to accumulate tbe full amount 
of leave on full pay possible, viz.., three months. 
Having accumulated it, they find for various 
reasons that it is impossible or inconvenient 
for them to take it, and hence a portion of it is 
lost. The power of combining privilege leave 
with furlough has not reduced the loss to any 
appreciable extent, as the inadequacy of the 
furlough allowances acts as a bar even to the 
taking of combined leave. I consider the 
amount which can be earned suitable, but I 
would forbid its accumulation on the ground 
that it is absolutely essential to the proper 
health and efficiency of an officer that he should 
take a holiday every year. At present many 
officers know nothing of India beyond the bor¬ 
ders of their own province, and a month’s leave 
each year would give them the opportunity of 
widening their knowledge and broadening their 
views. It is, however, absolutely out of the 
question to take away this privilege of accu¬ 
mulating leave on full pay without giving some 
adequate compensation. The compensation 
suggested is given in the answer to question 
(109). 

84b68 (108). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is penfiissible by the present 
rules? If not, what change do you suggest? 
—Officers do, I believe, on the whole take less 
furlough because they cannot afford it. At 
the same time I am strongly opposed to any 
reduction in the total amount permissible, be¬ 
cause a certain proportion of officers do take 
the maximum, and the system which allows of 
an officer keeping a reserve of furlough in hand 
against emergencies is a sound one. 

34669 (109). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable? If not, 
what changes do you recommend?—I consider 
that the rates of furlough allowances are un¬ 
suitable and would put forward the following 
proposals both as a remedy for the inadequacy 
of the allowances and as compensation for the 
loss of the power to accumulate privilege leave. 
It may be assumed that every officer needs 
about 8 months’ leave every fourth year. The 
present rules entitle him to more, but the 
inadequacy of the leave allowances prevents 
him availing himself of it. If he were allow¬ 
ed his leave on full pay there can- be no doubt 
.that he.would invariably take it as soon as he 
could get it. My proposal then is that fur¬ 
lough on full pay should be earned at the rate 
of one month on every six months’ active 
service, making a total of 3 years and 7 


months’ furlough earned in a total service of 
25 years. Thus every officer after 3| years’ 
active service, during the first three years of 
which he would get one month’s privilege 
leave each year, would be entitled to 7 months’ 
leave on full pay, when he could go home and 
have a thorough change. The leave would, of 
course, have to be taken at such a time as 
might be convenient to the administration; an 
officer could not be allowed to claim his leave 
at a particular time convenient to himself, but 
would have to take it when he could get it 
and would even be liable to be sent on leave 
when he did not want to go. It would be neces¬ 
sary to spread the leave absence more or less 
evenly over the whole year so as to avoid 
having too many officers absent at one time 
and too few at another. Under this scheme 
privilege leave at the rate of a month a year 
and furlough on full pay as explained above 
would be the only kinds of leave ordinarily 
allowed, but it would be necessary to provide 
for the grant of special leave either for ill- 
health or for urgent private affairs. Such 
special leave would in tbe case of urgent pri¬ 
vate affairs not exceed 6 months, while leave 
on medical certificate would be for such period 
as the medical officer might declare necessary; 
in either case the leave would be on half pay 
only. Under this system the total amount of 
furlough on full pay to be enjoyed by an 
officer im 25 years’ service would be 3 years 
and 7 months. This is not an unreasonable 
amount of leave and should ordinarily suffice. 
Should, however, in any individual case more 
leave be required, it will always be open to an 
officer to take it on half pay as at present. 
It is also probable that under this scheme the 
number of officers on leave at one time would 
not exceed 14 per cent, of the strength, and 
it would thus be possible to reduce the leave 
reserve by 6 per cent. The scheme will, I 
think, be of the greatest benefit both to the 
administration and to the officers concerned. 
To the administration it will secure the maxi¬ 
mum efficiency of the officers and will tend to 
reduce the long absences for as much as two 
years at a time. To the officers it will ensure 
that th*y have sufficient opportunities of 
relaxation and change of climate and sufficient 
means at their disposal to take advantage of 
it. 

34670 (110). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession, granted in 1893, under 
which leave allowances expressed in rupees, 
other than privilege leave allowances, issued 
at the Home Treasury, or in a colony with a 
gold standard of currency, are issued in sterl¬ 
ing at the privileged rate of exchange of Is. %d. 
the rupee? If so, what change?—I would 
press for equal treatment with other services, 
mz., a privileged rate of Is. 9d. This would 
improve the rate of furlough allowances at 
present felt to be inadequate. 

34671 (111). Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allow¬ 
ances at present fixed are suitable? Do you 
recommend any change in the alternative rates 
fixed in sterling and in rupees and, if so, what 
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change?—I am unable to see why furlough 
allowances, should be subject to a maximum of 
£1,000. i would advocate half pay in all 
cases subject to a minimum of £500. 

34672 (113). Generally speaking, do any^ of 
the present leave rules applicable to the Indian 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the Ad¬ 
ministration, and if so, what, and what remedy 
do you suggest?—The present leave rules do 
cause inconvenience to the Administration 
because they are too rigid and leave too little 
discretion in their application to the Head of 
the Administration. The province should be 
run on business principles, and the Head of 
the Administration should be allowed to let his 
officers take leave (provided they have earned 
it) according to their mutual convenience. 
The rule permitting only 20 per cent, of all 
the officers of a commission being on leave at 
one time appears to me to fetter the local 
Administration’s discretion quite unnecessarily. 
Leave is sometimes refused on account of this 
rule although there may be ample men of ade¬ 
quate service to fill all the posts, and the rule 
operates as a hardship when a severe block in 
promotion prevails. 

.34673 (114). In particular are they a contri¬ 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers 
of the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, how 
can this difficulty be met?—Transfers can no 
longer be called excessive in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar, but it is certainly true that 
the little discretion left* with the local Ad¬ 
ministration in the matter of granting leave 
occasionally necessitates a transfer which 
might have been avoided. 

34674 (115). Do any of the present leave 
»rules press hardlv in any way on officers of 
the Indian Civil Service themselves, and, if so, 
in what respects? What is, in your opinion, 
the appropriate remedy?—Yes, the present 
leave rules do press hardly on officers of the 
Indian Civil Service in several respects. The 
rules .are subject to many irritating and use¬ 
less restrictions which should be removed, e.g., 
(a) The rule prohibiting an officer taking fur¬ 
lough until the completion of 8 years’ service. 
This is an antiquated rule dating from a time 
when a journey to India was a much more 
serious business. A young man on his first 
arrival in India has to go through a period of 
acclimatization, and unless he is exception¬ 
ally lucky, he really requires a year’s leave 
after four years’ service which will enable 
him to return to India a thoroughly fit and 
competent officer. A certain stigma is attach¬ 
ed to furlough on medical certificate, and I 
have known cases where men have seriously 
injured their constitutions by hanging on the 
full 8 years before taking furlough, {b) The 
rule prohibiting the grant of privilege leave 
within eighteen months after more than six 
weeks’ privilege leave have been enjoyed. [Cf 
The rule preventing the grant of furlough 
within eighteen months after privilege leave. 
(d) The rule requiring 3 years’ continuous 
service before grant of furlough. All these 
rules are much too rigid, and I can quote cases 
of the evil efiects of their working. 


34675 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by 
the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service?—Yes, I consider that 
the present system of equal pension is generally 
accepted as satisfactory both by the Govern¬ 
ment and by the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. It constitutes one of the main at¬ 
tractions to recruits, and I am convinced that 
without it the Indian Civil Service would 
rapidly deteriefrate both in the class of recruits 
attracted and in the quality of work done dur¬ 
ing active service. With the one exception in 
favour of those who have held high office [ride 
question (123)] I am of opinion that the pre¬ 
sent system should continue. I am also 
strongly of opinion that the pension should be 
a real, not nominal, pension of £1,000. The 
4 per cent, contribution was not felt as a 
burden when salaries meant much more than 
they do now, but it has always been a griev¬ 
ance that the much advertised pension of 
£1,000 was in reality something substantially 
less and that the real pension was inferior to 
that of some other Imperial Services. The 
system of contribution is also unequal in its 
operations, and it is confidently alleged that 
in some cases a successful officer by the end of 
35 years’ service may have paid, nearly the 
whole of his pension himself. I would 
strongly recommend that the 4 per cent, con¬ 
tribution should be converted into a Provident 
Fund which should form an addition to the 
£1,000 annuity. 

34676 (119). Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at 
the time of retirement, be preferable in the 
interests either of the Government or of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service?—No, 
such a system is desirable neither in the in¬ 
terests of the Government nor of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service. It would dis¬ 
courage retirements and lead men to hang on 
for the sake of adding to their pensions. It 
would also work most unfairly in the case 
of those officers who had not been lucky 
enough to enjov good promotion; they would 
be penalized both ways, drawing smaller 
emoluments during their service and a reduced 
pension after retirement. 

34677 (122). Do you consider that a 
similar system should be applied to the cases of 
high executive officers, and, if so, to which.'' 
Please state the amount of pension and the 
conditions which you recommend as suitable. 
—Yes, I recommend that after five years of 
office the following high executive officers 
should receive special pensions: —Heads of 
Provinces, Members of the Viceroy’s Council, 
£1,500. A proportionate increase should be 
given on retirement on medical grounds after 
less than five years of office. 

34678 (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions^ for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, 
but whom it would be difficult to retire without 
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some provision for their subsistence? If so, 
what do you suggest ?—Yes, I recommend the 
introduction of a system of reduced pensions 
for inefficient officers. Some such system has 
often been advocated in the past, but the diffi¬ 
culty has been to devise a working rule. An 
inefficient officer can, it is true, always be re¬ 
legated to an inferior post, but the retention of 
such an officer is likely to. affect the prestige of 
the Administration. Inefficiency should be 
taken to include unsuitability. To prevent 
alarm being aroused in the service and re- 
cruitinent being adversely affected I would 
surround the system with adequate safeguards. 
The rougli rules I suggest^ are as follows ; —(t) 
Orders should be passed in each case by the 
Secretary of State and not by the Local 
iiient or the Government of India, (ii) The 
first stage in the proceedings should be an 
enquiry before a special commission or jury 
of members of the service, (m) The scale of 
pension should be identical with that fixed for 
retirement on medical certificate. 

.Sf679 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both 
of the Government and of the members of 
the Indian Civil Service? In particular, what 
is your opinion of the present rules regulating 
voluntary and compulsory retirement? I do 
not consider the pension rules entire^ suit¬ 
able either in the interests of the Govern¬ 
ment or of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. In the first place some revision is 
required in the present maximum of medical 
pension which is fixed at ^700 after 2o years 
total service, of which less than 21 is active 
service. This limit imposes an unduly severe 
' penalty on senior officers whose health breaks 
down, and is likely to lead to the retention in 
service of the inefficient. I am of opinion wat 
the difference between a full pension and a 
medical pension in the last few years of an 
officer’s service should be minimized, i 
would suggest a scale of medical pensions 
working down from a maximum of £945 per 
annum after 24 years’ service. In the second 
place the rule permitting retirement on full 
pension after 25 years’ service and making it 
compulsory after 35 years’ service appears to me 
to be capable of improvement. The difficulty 
of foreseeing what number of men will remain 
on the extra ten years makes scientific recruit¬ 
ment with a view to the attainment of respon¬ 
sible position within a reasonable time almost 
impossible. Again, India is a young man s 
cofintry, and it is not desirable that men 
should be encouraged to stay after they have 
lost much of their vitality. Exceptional cases 
where it would be wrong to deprive India of 
the services of brilliant and experienced men 
can be met by the grant of extensions, i 
would suggest the following rules:-(a. 
Ordinary retirement on full pension alter ilb 
years’ service, of which 21 must be active. 
(6) With the sanction of the Government of 
India a 5 years’ extension may be given, (c) 
At the end of the first extension a second 
extension of five years may be given Yearly 
extensions are to be deprecated as likely to 


create a feeling of unrest incompatible with 
good work. 

34680 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory 
the regulations of the Indian Eamily Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestions to make 
either for their abolition or for their altera¬ 
tion? Have you any proposals to make in re¬ 
gard to the present methods of working such 
regulations?—I would make the following sug¬ 
gestions : that the constitution of the Family 
Pension Fund should be altered (a) so as to 
permit of the cessation of contributions after 
retirement, (h) so as to allow of the payment 
of pensions to orphan sons up to the age of 24 
instead of 21 as at present. As regards (o) 

I would plead that the average member of the 
Service retires a comparatively poor man and 
deductions from his pension are severely felt. 
As regards {h) it may be urged that the pre¬ 
sent limit of 21 for orphan sons practically 
debars a widow from giving even one son a 
University or professional education. 

34681 (130). In particular do* you approve 
of the exclusion from their benefits of 
“ Natives of India,” who are members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If not, under what 
conditions would you admit them, having re¬ 
gard to the main differences between their 
social conditions and those of the European 
members on which the present system is based ? 
—I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
working of the fund to be able to give a satis¬ 
factory reply. But subject to an actuarial 
report showing what additional burden would 
he thrown on the fund, whicli is based on 
European family conditions, I am disposed to 
think that Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service should be admitted to its benefits. 
The differentiation is, I know, felt as a griev'- 
ance, and plurality of wives is no longer the 
rule. 

34682 (131). Do you recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory?— 
The admission should be compulsory, no dis¬ 
tinction being made in this respect between 
Indian and Europear! members of the service. 

34683 (130). Are you satisfied with the 
existing organisation of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, please state what alterna¬ 
tive organisation you consider desirable, and 
explain fully your views, making any sugges¬ 
tions that appear to you suitable ?—I am 
satisfied with the existing organisation of the 
Indian Civil Service. It is an organisation 
that has grown up gradually to meet the needs 
of the country, that has adapted itself in the 
past, and will no doubt continue to adapt itself 
in the future, to changing conditions, that has 
given general satisfaction to the masses of 
India, while it still wins the admiration of 
critics and observers from other countries. To 
pull down an edifice which the wisdom and 
labours of our predecessors have reared would 
be the acme of bad statesmanship. Bather 
should attention be given to strengthening any 
weak points which may be revealed during the 
course of the enquiry now in progress. 

34684 (137). Have you any other proposals 
to make in regard to the Indian Civil Service 
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not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ? If so, please explain them ?—I 
would like to record my agreement with the 
following proposals: —(i) Permanent member¬ 
ship of the Viceroy’s Council should he the 
crowning point of an Indian career and should 
in no case lead to the Headship of a Province. 
{ii) The term of appointment to the Secretary 
of State’s Council should be reduced from 
seven years to three years. {Hi) Certain posts 
in the India Office should be reserved b^ 
statute for members of the Indian Civil 
Service. These proposals would, I think, 
ensure the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
receiving the soundest, the most impartial and 
the most up-to-date advice available, and the 
whole administration would rest on a purer 


and securer basis. I would also draw atten¬ 
tion to the need of revising the present form 
of covenant. The covenant is an agreement 
of service and like every other contract out¬ 
side of Government service should bind both 
sides, specifying the conditions of service and 
pension with necessary safeguards. I must 
also notice one omission in the questions. 
There are a number of uncovenapted officers 
in the Central Provinces and Berar Com¬ 
missions, and I consider that something should 
be done towards putting them on a level with 
the Indian Civil Service men in regard to 
their length of service, pension, and family 
pension fund. I am not prepared with a 
detailed scheme. 


Mr. a. E. Nelson called and examined. 


34685. {Chairman.) You are a Settlement 
Officer ?—I am. 

34686. Can you tell us what experience you 
have had previous to your present appointment ?— 
I have had experience for 13;| years. 

34687. As well as answering the questions on 
your own behalf you are answering them also, 
I understand, on behalf of the Central Provinces 
and Berar Commission Association ?—Certain 
answers are roy own opinions and in certain 
others I represent the Association. 

34688. The Service proposals, which you have 
put in, represent the views of the Association ? 
—Yes. 

84689. How is that Association constituted ?— 
It comprises all the members of the Central 
Provinces and.Berar Commission and is represent¬ 
ed by an Executive Committee of which I am 
the Secretary. 

34690. And these proposals are put forward by 
the Executive Committee as representing the 
body of the members ?—Yes. 

34691. You speak strongly against the proposal 
for establishing an examination for Indians in 
India, and I understand from your answer that 
your objection would apply equally whether such 
examination were tempered by previous selection 
or nomination ?—My objection would apply to 
both. 

34692. You would prefer to offer further 
facilities for the admission of Indians to the 
Service by promoting them from the Provincial 
Service to listed posts ?—If further facilities 
are to be given, I prefer that scheme, but I 
am not recommending a large extension. 

34693. Are you quite sure that a system of pro¬ 
motion to listed posts from the Provincial Civil 
Service is really popular amongst the members of 
that Service ?-So far as I know it is. I cannot 
be absolutely certain, because I have not consulted 
them all. 

34694. You do not think that discouragement 
is engendered by the smallness of the number of 
officers selected for these superior positions ?—No. 
I think it creates a feeling of pride in the Service, 
that some of their members have been selected 

for thes e higher posts. __ 

* Vide Appendix II. 


34695. One of the objections raised to the 
scheme of listed posts is that officers reach their 
positions so late in life that they never have an 
opportunity of going very far ?—I have suggested 
that they should obtain them at an earlier 
period of their service, but I am not prepared 
with a cut-and-dried scheme, because I have not 
had time to work it out. 

84696. Generally speaking, you would like to 
see young men of promise pass with greater 
rapidity through the Provincial Civil Service into 
the listed posts ?—That is my opinion. 

34697. Do you think that this scheme would be 
popular amongst the main body of the officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service ? Under it one young 
man will be going through very fast, but he 
will be leaving behind a very large number of 
others with no prospect of enjoying equal 
advancement ?—But they have their own prospects 
in their own Service to look forward to, and if the 
selection is made strictly by ability I do not think 
there would be any general feeling against it. 
Nobody, of course, likes being passed over. 

34698. You object to the idea of an examination 
in India on the score that the men who passed 
would be of the Provincial Civil Service type ?— 
That is my view. 

34699. But supposing an examination were 
established in this country for a limited number 
of Indians, and that examination were in all re¬ 
spects similar to the examination in England, 
and it was conducted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners and all the successful candi¬ 
dates had a period of training in England 
at an English University, would you still 
say that those officers, when they eventually 
became members of the Indian Civil Service, would 
only enjoy' the prestige of officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—I am not quite sure about that. 
The objection to that in my mind is that it will 
damage the prospects of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice entirely, unless you mean to confine them to 
competition. 

34700. You mean that it will reduce corre¬ 
spondingly the number of listed posts ?—Yes. 

34701. And you consider that the listed post 
system is so far the superior to the one I have 
indicated that you would not sacrifice it ?—I 
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think it is working very well at present in these 
Provinces as far asy I know, and I do not see any 
particular reason to suggest a change. 

34702. I am not suggesting a change hut only 
asking you for your opinion of the two alternatives ? 
—It is impossible to prophesy exactly what status 
these people would have until they actually formed 
part of the administration. I can only give my 
own ideas as to the status. It is quite possible 
that if they went home after examination they 
would obtain the status of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

34708. You draw a distinction between your 
own views and those of others of your Service 
with regard to the age limit of recruits, and you 
say you yourself would prefer the higher ages ? 

■—Yes. 

347 04. Do you not think that the difficulties 
which you discuss with regard to the emoluments 
of the Service are very seriously accentuated 
by the fact that men come out so late ?—They are. 

34705. And if men were brought into the 
Service at an earlier age than they are now, then 
to a corresponding degree those difficulties 
would be diminished ?—I agree that is a strong 
argument in favour of the reduction of the age. 

34706. Do you see any practical difficulty in 
the way of a young civilian coming out here two 
or three years earlier than he does at present ?—No 
practical difficulty at all. I prefer the University 
man. 

34707. So that you would not seriously object 
to seeing the age reduced ?—There is a great 
diversity of opinion on the matter and the argu¬ 
ments on both sides are extremely strong. 

34708. You have given your opinion in favour 
of the advanced age and I want to hear on what 
grounds you gave it?—One main ground is that 
1 think the University man will be generally the 
better educated man. I do not attach such great 
value to this period of probation which has been 
suggested. I think the period of probation is 
very rarely taken seriously. But a man who is 
working for a first class in the schools at Oxford 
or Cambridge is likely to turn out a much better 
educated man than the man working for a proba¬ 
tionary examination. 

34709. You can reconcile the University career 
with an earlier age, can you not ?—I have reduced 
the age by one year, to twenty-three. 

34710. You do not set much store by the year’s 
probation after the examination?—Personally I 
do not set much store by it. There must be some 
value attached to it, but not such value as the 
training for a University degree. 

34711. Do you think that the present train¬ 
ing is of little use on account of the shortness of 
its duration, and that it might be useful if it 
were two years ?—Nq, I prefer to keep the one 
year at present. 

34712. And you regard it more or less as a period 
of recuperation after the examination ?—Not 
entirely. There would fee examinations, but I do 
not regard it as a very serious training. It lays 
the foundations for the training in India as far 
as they can be laid. 

34713. You have made several recommendations 
which I understand represent the proposals of 
your Association, and as I read them, in the main, 


they correspond with the recommendations made 
by the Local Government. There are small 
differences in regard to the time-scale of an 
immaterial character, and certain other proposals 
are slightly different, but on general lines I take 
it they correspond w’ith those made by the Local 
Government ?—I believe they do. 

34714. We have already examined previous 
witnesses on all that, and therefore it is un¬ 
necessary for me to go through it again. But as 
regards your answer to question (97), in connection 
with what you call the futility of the system of act¬ 
ing allowances, could you give us any examples ?— 
Yes •, I have brought some copies of the Gazette ” 
notifications from which I can read extracts. 

34715. You say that an officer’s pay may vary 
four or five times within a single month, and that 
unless he is an expert on the Civil Service 
Eegulations it is impossible for him to foresee 
what pay he will be drawing at any particular 
time. Can you give us examples to illustrate that 
statement ?—I can quote a case. On the 7th 
November 1912, Mr. Moss-King was appointed 
to officiate as Deputy Commissioner, first- 
class. On the 13th November he was appointed 
to officiate as Deputy Commissioner, second-class •, 
and on the 19th November he was appointed as 
Deputy Commissioner, third class. That is one 
case. 

34716. That is three changes within two 
months ?—Yes. Then Mr. J. E. Dyer on the 
22nd January 1910 was appointed from Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner, third-class, to be Assistant 
Commissioner, second-class, sub. pro tem .; on the 
2nd of July 1910 an order was issued as far as 
relates to the appointment of Mr. J. F. Dyer as 
Assistant Commissioner, second class, sub. pro 
fm., from the 22nd May 1910, his reversion as 
Assistant Commissioner, third class, from the 8rd 
June 1910, and his appointment as Assistant 
Commissioner, second class, pro tem., from 
the 2nd July 1910, is hereby cancelled. 

34717. There are about three changes there in 
two months again ?—Yes. 

34718. You would like to see this practice done 
away with and your own proposal for a time- 
scale established ?—Yes. I think the present 
practice is absolutely ridiculous. 

34719. Have you estimated at all what any or 
all these schemes which you have put forward 
would cost ?—No, I am afraid I have been 
unable to do that. 

34720. If it came to a question of alternatives, 
which, in your judgment or in the judgment of 
the Association, would you or they prefer to 
see carried into effect ?—The provision of the 
time-scale is the most urgent. 

34721. After that which would you say ?—I 
should say after that the proposal with regard to 
better leave allowances. That is my own personal 
opinion, but I am not quite sure what the view 
of the Association would be. 

34722. Your proposal is for seven months’ 
leave on full pay ?—Yes. e 

34723. You have not estimated ’ what that 
would cost either ?—I am afraid not. 

34724. The expense would be heaxfy, would it 
not ?—I suppose it would. 
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34725. Have you anything to say about the 
strength of the .Indian Civil Service cadre ? 
Would you say that there are enough officers to do 
the work required, or do you hear of complaints 
of overwork ?—I think there are quite enough 
officers to do the work required. 

34726. [Lord Bomldsha^.) You do not attach 
as much importance to the disadvantages from 
which the competitive system is said to suffer as 
some witnesses have done, but from your answer 
to question (6) I rather gather you think that a 
certain number of undesirable recruits may get 
into the Service under the present system ?—I do 
not say that they have done ; I say that it is 
possible they may do. 

34727. And you think they might be got rid 
of by the Eules for the retirement of inefficient 
officers. What are those Rules ?—The Rules I 
have suggested in answer to question (124). 

34728. You are referring to Rules you have 
put forward yourself, not to any Rules that exist 
at the present time ?—That is so. 

34729. I do not quite know whether that would 
exactly meet the case which has been suggested 
to us by some witnesses. Your Rules for retire¬ 
ment, t understand, relate to retirement on the 
grounds of inefficiency in a man’s work ?—I must 
leave each case to be taken on its merits. I am 
not prepared to lay dowm the exact reason. 

34730. But do you not think that whoever had 
to pass judgment on these people would find it very 
difficult also to lay down any Rules?—I have 
surrounded the systbm with adequate safeguards. 

A case must be very bad before it is taken up, 
and I do not think very many cases would he 
taken up. 

34731. If you had these Rules for retirement, 
surely they could be only Rules for the retirement 
of a man who did not perform his work efficiently. 
Do you think you could retire a man for any other 
reason ?—No ; I cannot think of any other 
reasons immediately. 

34732. i do not say that this does happen or 
will happen, but you might have a very efficient 
“ bounder." Could you under your Rules retire a 
man who was performing his work efficiently on 
the ground that he was a “ bounder ’’ ?—I must 
leave each case to be taken on its merits. I can¬ 
not give an opinion beforehand. 

34733. But at any rate you are quite satisfied 
that some suggestion such, as that which you make 
in regard to question (124) would quite meet any 
possibilities ?—It is the best I can suggest. I _ do 
not say it is perfect, but it is the best practical 
solution I can find. 

34734. With regard to the answers you ^ve 
to the Chairman as to the recruitment of Indians 
to the higher Service, I understand that your 
policy is really to enhance the attractiveness of 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

34735. Would you like to see the whole status 
of the Provincial Civil Service raised, if possible ? 
—•No, I do not think I have said that definitely. 

34736, You may not have said it, but you 
would like to see it ?—It is a very good Service at 
present in these Provinces, as far as I know. 

34737. Do you think it is a Service which 
attracts the best amongst ■ the ambitious young 
students in India at the present day ?—As far as 


are 


concerned, it does 
open to coiTection on 


the Central Provinces 
attract the best, but I am 
that point, 

34738. You think that, if it is considered desir¬ 
able to make any recommendations for granting 
additional facilities to Indians for obtaining 
higher posts, the best way would be to select men 
from the existing Provincial Service ?—That is my 
opinion. 

34739. And select them if possible at an earlier 
age than you do at the present time for listed 
posts ?—^Yes. 

34740. Have you any personal experience 
which would enable you to tell us about how soon 
you could pick out a man in the Provincial Service 
with the view to promoting him in due course to a 
higher post ?—I should say, roughly speaking, 8 
to 10 years. 

34741. You told the Chairman that you 
thought the mere fact that a certain number of 
these men were selected for higher posts would not 
create any dissatisfaction among the rank and file 
of the Service. I suppose you came to that con¬ 
clusion because you assume that if there was a 
probability of more men being selected for higher 
appointments every man who came into the Pro¬ 
vincial Service would come in, if not in the expec¬ 
tation, at any rate in the hope, that he might be 
one of the fortunate people sooner or later ?— 
That expresses my view, 

34742. Exactly in the same way, I suppose, as 
in the Indian Civil Service, where it is not every 
civilian who can become a Lieutenant-Governor, 
but every civilian when he joins the Service thinks 
at any rate he ought to be a Lieutenant-Governor 
sooner or later, and perhaps may be ?—Exactly 


so. 

34743. So that there is really no ground for 
supposing that if you were to say you were going 
to select men from the Provincial Civil Service 
at a comparatively young age for promotion to 
higher posts on the ground that they had shown 
particular capacity it would in any way create 
dissatisfaction ?—Not in the least, so far as I 
know. 

34744. I wonder whether you would go just a 
little further than I think you do go in your 
written reply. You would like to see these men 
holding listed posts paid the same salaries as 
members of the Indian Civil Service holding 
similar posts?—That is my suggestion. 

34745. It comes to this, that you would like to 
see these specially selected Provincial Service 
Officers practically promoted to the Commission 
of the Province ?—That is what it would practi¬ 
cally amount to. ' 

34746. And the only two restrictions, as far 
as I can see, which you impose upon their actual 
incorporation in the Commission of the Province • 
are, in the first place that you say they are to be 
appointed to a particular post, that is to say a 
listed post, and that they do not enjoy the right 
enjoyed by an ordinary member of the Commis¬ 
sion of being given another post if they prove fit 
for it. That is the limitation attached to the 
listed post system at the present time ?—Yes, 
34747. Would you have any objection to the 
limitation being removed, and when once you 
have selected a man and said he was a good 
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enougli man to rank in the Commission of the 
Province he should have the same chance as any 
other member ?—Yes, personally I think that. 

34748. You would agree to that?—I would 
agree to that. 

34749. The only other restriction is the ques¬ 
tion of pension. It would be impossible I suppose 
to put these men on the same footing as other 
members of the Commission with regard to pen¬ 
sion under the present system, because they would 
not have subscribed towards their own pension in 
the earlier years of their service ?—There would 
be practical difficulties. 

34750. But in those Provinces where military 
officers have been employed in the Commission 
no difficulty has been really found on the ground 
of pension?—No difficulties have been caused as 
far as I know. 

34751. So that there would be no difficulty on 
that score?—No. 

3475^. With regard to what you said to the 
Chairman about the age-limit, you yourself, I 
understand, aiie rather disposed to be in favour of 
a higher age-limit, because you attach a great 
deal of importance to a University education ?— 
Yes. 

34753. Would your difficulty be got over 
supposing it was decided to recommend an age 
limit to catch a schoolboy for the examination, 
from 17 to 19 or 18 to 20, and instead of under¬ 
going the particular specialised probation which a 
man undergoes now, the successful candidate in 
the examination passed three years at a Univer¬ 
sity and took a University degree, that degree 
being suited, as to its subjects, to a certain extent 
to the career which he will have to take up when 
he comes out to India ?—That would remove all 
my objections provided you fix the standard of the 
degree to be taken. If the man had only to take 
a third-class‘or a pass degree, I do not think it 
would be sufficient. 

34754. You would like a higher standard 
fixed?—Yes. 

34755. What would you suggest as the lowest 
standard which would be satisfactory ?—I am not 
in close touch with the Universities at present 
and it would be rather difficult for me to say 
without knowing the conditions. 

34756. Why do you think a third-class would 
not be satisfactory, if you are not acquainted with 
the conditions ?—If a man was on probation in a 
University and was sent there for three years and 
only succeeded in taking a third-class, unless there 
are some mitigating circumstances, I should not 
think he was good enough for the Ciril Service. 

34757. You think it ought to be something 
higher than a third-class degree, but yon are not 
prepared to say what it should be ?—I am not 
prepared to say that it should be confined to a 
first-class. 

84758. {8ir Theodore Morison.) You say that 
the term of appointment to the Secretary of 
State's Council should be reduced from seven years 
to three years, and I should like to hear your reason 
for that?—The reason is that the conditions 
change so quickly from day to day that it is 
necessary to have a constant succession of fresh 
blood in the India Office. 


34759. You also say that certain posts in the 
India Office should be reserved by statute for 
members of the Indian Civil Service. What sort 
of posts do you mean ?—I am not prepared to 
give a list of the posts, but it should be absolutely 
assured that in the India Office there should 
be some element of Indian experience. 

34760. You would not take a Magistrate in 
the middle of his career ?—No. 

34761. You would take him at the end of his 
career when he was still in service ?—If it were 
offered to him it would be open to him to refuse 
it. 

34762. You would have a senior man any¬ 
how ?—Yes. 

34763. If he was a distinguished man—and 
presumably you would take no other—you would 
not put him to perform clerical work? If you 
are going to have a distinguished civilian you 
will have to put him at the head of a depart¬ 
ment ?—Yes. 

34764. As has been already the case with 
regard to certain distinguished Indian civilians?— 
Yes. 

34765. You would like to have that by sta¬ 
tute ?—Yes ; I would perpetuate that by statute. 

34766. Will yon explain what you would* do 
for these English Civil Servants who are working 
in the India Office and from whom you are 
taking away the plums of their Service ?—I am 
not proposing to take away all the plums but only 
certain of them. 

34767. There are very few plums in the India 
Office. A little time ago the only plums were 
held by members of the Indian Civil Service. 
Judging by what we have heard of Civil Service 
opinion here when an appointment goes to a 
member of the English Civil Service which the 
Indian Civil Service expect for themselves, what 
do you think would be the feeling in the India 
Office ?—If it were laid down by statute that cer¬ 
tain appointments were to go to Indian Civilians, 
there could be no possible feeling. I' am not 
prepared to interfere with anybody's prospects. 

34768. You are reducing the value of service 
in the India Office very greatly if you are going 
to confer by statute all the prize appointments 
on outsiders ?—Not most of them, but only a 
proportion of them. If you will give me a list 
of the appointments, I might be able to tell you 
what they are. 

34769. There are only a certain number an 
Indian Civilian could have. What are your 
reasons for these proposals ?—I have given one 
reason, that there should be a stream of the latest 
men from India with up-to-date experience. The 
other reason is practically the same, that the 
India Office will have expert advice at its dis¬ 
posal. 

34770. You have no close experience as to the 
work of the India Office ?—No. 

34771. In paragraph 9 of the Memorandum of 
the Central Provinces and Berar Commission 
Association there is a complaint of the secret 
manner in which the Annuity Fund is adminis¬ 
tered. Has your Association eyer asked for the 
publication of the Annuity Accounts ?—I am 
afraid it has not had time to ask, because it ha/* 
only just been formed. 
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34772. Has anybody asked ?—^Not that I know 
of. I have no information about it at all. 

34773. A statement is laid before the Secretary 
of State every year, and if it is a very serious 
matter I should have thought you might have 
asked for it ?—I do not know whether any one 
has asked. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

34774. {Mr. In answer to question (2) 

you say: “ I have no suggestions.-” Is it 

because you would rather not make them, or 
because you have not thought out the matter ? — I 
have thought out the matter to the best of my 
ability, and I have no suggestions to make. 

347 75. In the middle of your answer to question 
(6) you say : “ No board of selection can say how 
men are likely to turn out as administrators any 
more than advocates of eugenic theories can 
foretell the future of babies."’ Do you mean 
that no trace of character is discernible up to 
any age at which that recognition is possible ?— 
No j I would not commit myself to that statement. 
It is difficult to devise a practical system of 
selection. 

34776. The real difficulty is some test of 
character, and, of course, if you think that no test 
of character is discernible early in life, I can see 
where the impossibility comes in ?—Character Is 
formed by the actual work of administration to 
some extent. 

34777. In answer to question (7), speaking 
with reference to simultaneous examination you 
say : “ If the attempt were made the result 
would be chaos.^,’ Dp you mean in the adminis¬ 
tration, or as regards the education of this 
country ?—I mean as regards administration. 
I consider it would lose In efficiency. 

34778. Do you think it would have any 
reaction upon education itself ?—I am not an 
educational expert, and I would rather not talk 
about it. 

34779. When you say that you are not in 
favour of any proposed scheme of representing 
the communities, have you in mind that any 
such svstem would consider individual interests 
rather than those of the public, because after all 
the Government is bound to give us the best 
officers It can get for what it can afford to pay, 
no matter where they come from ?—Yes, that is 
my view. 

34780, Do you think an Indian going to Eng¬ 
land early in life runs a risk of being alienated 
to anv appreciable extent, on the one hand, from 
the sympathies of his countrymen, and, on the 
other, from the influences which would make him 
more useful here ?—No, I should think the Eng¬ 
lish training would probably make him much 
broader-minded. 

34781. And In no degree, and in no sense, 
alienate him from his own people ?—An educated 
man must be, to some extent, alienated from 
people who have not been away from India. 
That is inevitable, I am afraid. 

34782. But there are risks. An Indian witness 
told us that the majority of men who had gone 
home had turned out bad bargains ?—As far as I 
know, I do not think tho^t kps been proved. 


34788. In your answer to question (24) you say : 

We were living very fast in these times, but it 
might be possible to live too fast in matters of that 
description.” Do you think that in substituting 
our “ reign of law ” for the old paternal system we 
are getting on a little too fast, not only in back¬ 
ward communities; I am speaking for all India ?— 
Yon cannot go back ; you cannot retrace your 
steps. 

34784. Have you any knowledge as to whether 
or not we are going too fast ? If there was a 
volume of opinion to that effect, it might not send 
us backward, but it might put a stop to our rate of 
progress ?—I cannot see that there is any parti¬ 
cularly dangerous policy abroad just at present. 

347 85. It has been admitted that whereas in 
the old days district officers settled certain griev¬ 
ances in the course of their tours, the tendency of 
late has been to promote litigation, and with it 
perjury, and all the other evils ?—Surely, that is 
the inevitable result of advancing civilisation ? 

34786. Not more in this country than else¬ 
where?—People may be naturally more litigious. 
That may disappear with better education. 

34787. I am asking you this question with 
reference to reported facts. Some people think 
that the administering of justice do,es not simply, 
mean trying lawsuits, but setting right wrongs, 
by whatever means doing it ?—Deciding cases by 
common sense and not by law ? 

34788. Partly that and partly making people 
who are on bad terms on good terms without 
going to law at all ?—That is done now by the 
personal influence of officers. They do all they 
can; but there is a limit beyond which they 
cannot go. You cannot prevent a man from 
filing a suit. 

34789. You mean that there is a legal limita¬ 
tion?—You cannot forcibly stop a man being 
litigious if he wants to be litigious. 

34790. Do 3 ou think that this “ reign of law, ” 
which is spreading gradually over the country, is 
promoting litigation, and a good deal of false 
litigation, with perjury ?—I think that is rather 
a superficial view to take. I suppose it is the 
same in every country. 

34791. Do you think that it is doing good ?— 
Yes ; on the whole I think it is doing good. 

34792. In answer to question (46) you say : 
“ I attach great importance to residence at Oxford 
or Cambridge as these Universities provide a more 
bracing intellectual, moral and social atmosphere 
than any other type of University.” Do you 
mean because they are residential Universities ?— 
They are not only residential; they have a tre¬ 
mendous reputation, and tremendous historical 
associations. 

34793. As against the result of Scotch Univer¬ 
sities which are not residential?—I am not reflect¬ 
ing in any case on any of the other Universities. 
I only say that in my own opinion I think Oxford 
and Cambridge happen to be the best. 

34794. Best In what respect, as regards what 
they produce, or in what respect ?—I believe it is 
generally accepted that the standard of education 
is higher in both of them, although I cannot 
absolutely prove that. 

34795." {Mr. Fisher.) What do you mean by your 
phrase, in answer to question (97), “ retrenchment 
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system ’’ ?—If a man is acting in a particular 
grade, say as a second-class Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, and he draws Rs. 1,800 a month, he goes 
on drawing that until a notification appears in the 
Gazette that he has reverted to a third-class Deputy 
Commissioner. But that notification applies re¬ 
trospectively during a certain portion of the time 
that he has actually been drawing Rs. 1,800, and 
he has to give back what he has drawn in excess. 

84796. In answer to Lord Ronaldshay youlsaid 
that you were of opinion that you secure for the 
Provincial Cixil Service the best University talent 
in this Province?—Yes, that is my opinion. 

34797. Will you tell meat what age a young 
man generally enters the Provincial Service?— 

I have not got very accurate information upon 
that point. 

34798. He must he 25; but I do not know 
whether there has to be an interval between his 
University degree and his appointment ?—There 
is sometimes, I believe, in the case of the Judicial; 
but I have not written any answers to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service questions. 

34799. Would you be very much opposed to 
seeing part of the Provincial Civil Service re¬ 
cruited by competitive examination ? It has been 
suggested to us by several witnesses that it would 
be undesirable to'recruit the whole by means of 
competitive examination, because you could not 
get a due representation of classes and communi¬ 
ties, but that it would be desirable to recruit 
part of it, because in that way you would be 
certain of drawing the best University talent to 
the Provincial Service, and you would make the 
Provincial Service the natural outlet for young 
University men ?—The proposal seems to me to 
be reasonable, but I have not given it real 
consideration. 

34800. In answer to question (6) j ou say: 
“ It is necessary that some definite assurance of 
a career be given, and that this should not as at 
present be left entirely to chance.^' I am not 
quite sure what you mean there ?—I am referring 
particularly to blocks in promotion which take 
place at frequent intervals. Sometimes a inan 
comes out and has a very excellent career, whilst 
at another time a man will come out and will 
find that he is hopelessly blocked until he is on 
the eve of retirement. The time-scale would do 
away with that to some extent. 

34801. (.Mr. Sly.) With regard to the state¬ 

ment which has been put in by the Service Asso¬ 
ciation, the block in promotion is there alleged to 
have occurred owing to certain reasons, the first 
of which is over-recruitment ?—Yes. 

34802. That over-recruitment, I understand, 
was made in certain years in order to bring the 
Commission up to its proper strength ?—Yes. 

34803. Then the second point put forward is 
that certain superior posts have not, as a matter 
of fact, been held by officers who are drawing 
superior pay ?—Yes. 

34804. Is not that simply the result of action 
by the local administration, or has it any bearing 
on the real principles of recruitment ?—You mean 
that the local administration would solve the prob¬ 
lem bv putting in senior men. The reply is that 
they So put in men but they do not draw supe¬ 
rior pa/. For instance, I presume you would 
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call a man senior after eight years’ service. At 
the present moment the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies has eleven years’ service, two Settle¬ 
ment Officers have thirteen and ten years’ service 
respectively, and the Director of Agriculture has 
eleven years’ service. The local Administration 
cannot solve the problem in that way. The only 
way they could solve it would be by putting in 
very much more senior men. 

34805. Men actually holding the posts of 
Depnty Commissioner ?—Yes. 

34806. You refer to a recent reduction of 
superior posts in the Government of India. 
What was the extent of that reduction ?—As far 
as the Central Provinces are concerned, I under¬ 
stand it was one place. 

34807. But that was a reduction simply from 
five to four for the basis of recruitment in the 
Central Provinces ?—Yes. 

34808. And to that extent it will benefit the 
men recruited for the reduced number of superior 
posts j but what was the actual reduction in the 
number of posts in the Government of India? 
—I am not quite sure whether I can give you 
the information offhand. 

34809. As far as the reduction has been made 
in the Central Provinces for the purpose of 
recruitment from five to four, that will be an 
advantage to the men recruited, not a disadvant¬ 
age. The only loss that the Commission can 
have suffered under that is a loss in the total 
number of posts available under the Government 
of India ?—Yes. 

34810. Then you have also referred to the fact 
that the Commission has suffered by the fact 
that three Berar posts have been listed ?—Yes. 

34811. That grievance applies only to the men 
who were recruited from 1905 ?—Yes. 

34812. You have yourself given a personal 
opinion in favour of the retirement of officers after 
25 years’service ?—Yes. 

34813. And the only exception you make is that 
Government may, in special circumstances, be able 
to give such officers extension of ,service ?—Yes. 

34814. Do you not think that would lead to 
the retirement of officers of experience to the 
detriment of the Administration?—My excep¬ 
tions allow of extensions. 

34815. It only allows extension up to 30 years’ 
service ?—After that I have suggested the possi¬ 
bility of another extension for another five years, 
which brings it up to exactly the same period. 

34816. It would also have the effect of increas¬ 
ing substantially the non-effective charges of 
India, would it not ?—That is a point which 
ought to be worked out by an expert. 

34817. Youhavesuggestedthatthe same time¬ 
scale should be applicable to both the Executive 
and Judicial branches of the Service ?—Yes, I 
have suggested that. 

34818. We have had evidence to the effect that 
the Judicial Branch of the Service is not so 
popular as the Executive, and that special induce¬ 
ments are at present, and must be in the future, 
given to officers enteri ng the Judicial Service in 
order to induce them to elect for that Service ?—I 
have no objection. 

34819. There would be no objection to improv¬ 
ing the prospects of the Judicial brapcb of the 
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Service under time-scale • by giving them a sepa¬ 
rate Judicial allowance if necessary ? —I have no 
objection to that. 

34820. Would there be any objection on the 
part of the Service to abolish the special nomen¬ 
clature of offices in the Central Provinces in 
favour of that originally followed in Regulation 
Provinces, the abolition of the titles of Deputy 
Commissioner, Assistant Commissioner and Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, in favour of Collector, 
Assistant Collector and Deputy Collector ?—The 
only objection would be a sentimental one. I do 
not know whether it would be strong or not. The 
point has never, struck me. There might be a 
sentimental objection on the ground that “ Com¬ 
missioner is a better sounding title than “ Col¬ 
lector.’^ “ Collector ” is rather liable to be 
associated with tax-collector. 

34821, {Mr. Macdonald.) With regard to the 
listed posts, in answer to question (38) I see that 
you have worked out a system of your own in 
which you have tried to show that your proposals 
are better than those which were made by the 
previous Public Services Commission ?—My per¬ 
centage is slightly better. 

34822. Is not that on the assumption that the 
previous Public Services Commission’s proposal 
was to cover the whole of the Indians in the 
cadre, those who had entered through the English 
door, and those who had been promoted from 
below. That, I think, is your assumption ?—Yes, 
that is my assumption. 

34823. But is not that wrong ?—It is possible 
to verify it. I am not sure whether it is right 
or wrong. 

34824. Was not the proposal of the previous 
Public Services Commission that the special pro¬ 
motion should be one-sixth ?—I have always 
understood it to refer to all Indians. I may be 
incorrect in that, but that has been my assump¬ 
tion. 

34825. Under your proposal, as it stands, you 
would find room for one-sixth of Indians in the 
cadre, those who come through the English door 
plus those who are promoted ?—Twenty per cent, 
is more than six. It depends upon the number 
of superior posts. 

34826. Ymir own figure is 62, and yfou work 
out eleven as 20 per cent.?—Yes. 

34827. And five are now on your list through 
the English door ?—Yes, but they are not all 
holding superior posts at present. 

34828. The assumption is that they have to 
come along ?—They will, that is the assumption, 
unless they disappear. 

34829. Am I right that at the present moment 
you would only give six ? Supposing you are 
going to start now, you would list six posts ?— 
No ; that is not correct. It depends upon how 
many of the Indians recruited in the Home com¬ 
petition are occupying superior posts at the 
present moment. It is automatic. 

34830. In any event you go back to your fun¬ 
damental position. Your assumption was that 
the last Public Services Commission included one- 
sixth ?—That is my assumption. 

34831. If the last Public Services Commission 
meant one-sixth to be promoted men, and to be 
exclusively those coming through the English 


door, then your provision would not be quite so 
liberal ?—My provision would hardly be any 
advance at all. 

34832. With reference to your claim regarding 
vested interests, would you tell me what is the 
opinion of the Service upon that point ? If a man 
is recruited in a certain year, is it the claim of the 
Service that every superior post which was in 
existence for that year became a sort of vested 
interest so far as his prospect was concerned ?— 
That is practically what it amounts to. It is al¬ 
together a rather complicated question. Provided 
this particular individual obtained a superior post 
within a reasonable time he would not have any 
grievance. 

34833. Take the present condition of the Service. 
Supposing you are recruiting a man to-day. As 
I read it he is recruited under certain Orders, and 
presumably with a certain knowledge of the flux 
and flow of the Service. The Service is not a 
static thing, it is a dynamic thing. He is recruited 
into a Service which is squeezed, this one in one 
direction one year, and the second in that direc¬ 
tion in another year, as all public oflBces must be ? 
—The changes are not so rapid. 

34834. I am exaggerating, in order to get 
exactly what is in your mind ?—That is the point. 

34835. One of the things he is recruited under 
is this Order which was issued from Simla on the 
6 th August 1910. It says: “The local Gov¬ 
ernment may appoint any member of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service subordinate to it, who is a 
Native of India, and of proved merit and ability, 
to any of the offices, places and employments 
ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service 
of His Majesty in India.” That is one of the 
conditions ?—Yes. 

34836. At afly rate, it is quite clear that it has 
been in operation since 1910?—Yes. But you 
cannot get away from the fact that you can¬ 
not interfere with and terminate a man’s career 
abruptly. If you recruit a man, you must give 
him a career. 

34837. If you recruit a man, you put him into 
the Service?—Yes, but he should not be subject 
to capricious action. 

34838. You would define the listing of posts as 
capricious action ?—Supposing you suddenly listed 
forty posts would not that be capricious action ? 
You would deprive twenty or thirty people of 
the chance of living. 

34839. I wanted to get your view. Supposing 
we felt that more listed posts should be create^ 
a reasonable number, and a number which we 
could say for the next ten years would not be cap¬ 
ricious under the Order of 1910 which I have 
read, would you say that that reasonable number 
of listed posts would be a violation of the vested 
interests of the men in the Service ?—Yes, dis¬ 
tinctly. You must make some allowance for the 
men already recruited. That is only fair and 
equitable. I do not think there can be two 
opinions about that. 

34840. Do you take the view that the posts 
which are in existence the moment that a man is 
recruited to the Service become a part of the con¬ 
tract which the Government has with him ?—I 
take that view. 
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34841. In spite of the Order of 1910?—Yes, 
in spite of that. 

34842. [Mr. Chaubal.) As I understand your 
scheme, you are not of opinion that the Indians 
should cease to be recruited through the open 
competition in London ; it is not part of your 
scheme that they should cease to be recruited 
through the English door ?—No, I do not propose 
to stop that. 

34843. At the same time, I gather from one 
of your answers you think that fit Indians should 
be promoted more into the listed posts ?—There has 
been a doubt thrown upon my 16 per cent. 

34844. You say : “ The best method of re¬ 
cruiting Indians into higher appointments is by 
selection into the Provincial Civil Service.'” So 
that you want to see that the aspirations of 
Indians for larger employment in the higher 
Service are gratified by promotions from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service ?—As it is at present. 

34845. That would, I suppose, mean that more 
of the superior posts should be opened for fit men 
in the Provincial Civil Service ?—It depends 
where you are going to stop, I do not want to 
commit myself to any definite percentage. 

34846. Do you contemplate, as a possible result 
of your scheme, that you would be actually 
cutting down the number of posts which _ a,t 
present form the Incentive to the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—^It depends upon the recruitment of 
Indians in England entirely. 

34847. You are not going to stop that ?—I am 
not going to stop that. 

34848. Let us work it out. At present there 
are in all 660 superior posts in India, between 
India and Burma ?—Yes. 

34849. So that out of 660 posts, according to 
vour percentage, 132 posts become available for 
Indians, 20 per cent.?—Yes. 

34850. 132 places become possible ?—My view 

is co;ifined to the Central Provinces. 1 know 
nothing about other Provinces. 

34851. We shall see how it works. Out of 
132, there are 56 listed posts in all ?—Yes. 

34852. Deducting 56 from 132, it leaves a 
balance of 76 ?—Yes. 

34853. And out of the 76 there are at present 
working in the cadre of the Civil Service through¬ 
out India 56 Indians ?—That leaves a balance of 
20 . 

34854. So that between promotions from listed 
posts and recruitment by the competition door 
there is only scope for the employment of twenty 
moi'e ?—Under my 20 per cent. Eule, yes. 

34855. Suj)posing in three years more _ 20 
Indians come out successful in the competition, 
then you would cut away all the listed posts ?—In 
the meantime some of the other people would have 
retired. 

34856. Supposing nobody retires within the 
next four or five years ?—That would be the 
inevitable result. 

34857. If the scheme is adopted, the tendency 
must inevitably be in the near future to diminish 
the number of listed posts. If the listed posts and 
the recruitment from the Home door are only to 
constitute 20 per cent., then the natural result of 
adopting your proposal must necessarily be that 
in the near future the listed posts must gradually 
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diminish ?—Does not that depend on the number 
of men recruited in England. If that does not 
increase, the Provincial Civil Service would pro¬ 
bably get about the same. 

34858. Is it, as a matter of fact, increasing ?— 
I do not know. I have not the facts befoi^ 
me. 

34859, Have you tried to ascertain how' many 
go each year, and how many come in ? How 
many Indians, on an average, come out successful 
through the English competition door, and how 
many retire from the Indian Civil Service ?—No,‘ 
I have not that information, 

34860. If you work that out, as I have tried to 
do, I think you will find that the net result of 
adopting your proposal must necessarily be that 
in the Provincial Civil Service the listed post 
must gradually diminish ?—That is a possibility, 

34861. In answer to question (37) you say : 
“ The merging of the inferior listed posts in the 
Provincial Civil Service has satisfied to a great 
extent the aspiration of the educated classes to 
share in the administration of the country.'’'’ 
May I ask you if the result of merging these 
listed posts in the Provincial Civil Service has 
been anything more than making a few more 
appointments in the higher grades ? Take, for 
instance, Extra Assistant Commissioners, or 
Deputy Collectors, as we call them in our part, 
then merging the listed posts in the Provincial 
Civil Service means really, that instead of having 
four Deputy Collectors you have eight?—Yes, 
that is what it practically amounts to. 

34862. You think that the legitimate 
aspirations of Indians for employment in the 
higher services would be satisfied by creating a 
few more posts in the Provincial Service ?—-If 
they say they are not satisfied, I cannot contradict 
it. That is all, 

34863. I want to know what your idea is of 
the legitimate aspirations of Indians for employ¬ 
ment in the higher service. If you speak about 
aspirations to fill the higher posts, that a person 
who considers he is fit and that it should be open 
to him to aspire to the highest post under His 
Majesty, that I consider to be the aspiration of 
the Indian. You think that that aspiration ought 
to be satisfied by giving four or five places at 
Es. 400 and Rs. 500 a month?—They have got 
the open door in England, and they have got the 
listing system. 

34864. I am now confining myself purely to 
the Provincial Service. Do you think that any 
service can be satisfied when the highest prospect 
that you lay before it is a service which only goes 
up to Es. 800 ?—Those are the conditions of the 
Service. They know they are recruited to that 
Service on those conditions. 

34865. WhStt is it which leads you to say that 
their aspiration has been satisfied by listed posts 
being merged into the Provincial Service?—I 
have qualified that by the words “ to a great 
extent.” 

34866. There are one or two questions I should 
like to trouble you with in connection with your 
answer to question (88). At one time in this 
Province, Civil, Criminal, and Executive work 
were all done by the same officer ?—Yes. 
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84867. And the differentiation wliich has been 
effected at present is that the civil work is exclu¬ 
sively done by one set of officers ?—Yes. 

34868. While the crimjnal and executive work 
is done by another set of officers ?—That is not 
quite accurate : it is roughly accurate. 

34869. As I gather from your answer you 
would be against a further differentiation between 
the two latter functions that 1 have referred to ?— 
Yes. 

34870. Do you advocate the theory that there 
should be two branches of the Service, Judicial 
and Executive, that the Judicial Branch should 
do all the Judicial work and the Executive branch 
should do all the Executive work ?—By Executive, 
you include criminal work ? 

34871. I ask you whether you would include it 
or not ?—My views are given here. I do not 
propose to take away the criminal work. I propose 
to leave the criminal work to the Executive officer. 

34872. Do you consider that the criminal work 
should be part of the Judicial work, or not ?—It 
is Judicial work. 

34873. At present your Judicial Branch, if it 
is understood as meaning the Branch in which 
the whole Judicial work is done, is a misnomer ? 
—That is quite correct. 

34874. I want to know what is against this 
differentiation ?—If people want to make a change 
the people who propose the change should give 
reasons for the change, and then I can give my 
objections to the reasons. Where you find the 
existing state of things working quite satisfac¬ 
torily, the burden of proof lies upon those who 
want to make the change. 

34875. The great question is whether it is 
working satisfactorily?—It is in my opinion. 
If you can show me any evil, I will give you my 
opinion. 

34876. We have had evidence from a fairly 
large body of persons who think the other way ? 
—But have they given actual facts ? 

84877. I want to know what would be the 
evil, apart from any question as to proof. Why 
it should be wanted ? Supposing there is differen¬ 
tiation in the Criminal, Judicial and Executive 
functions, what are your points against that ?— 
The people themselves would strongly object 
to it. 

34878. When you say that the people them¬ 
selves would strongly object to it, may I ask you 
what people you are thinking of ? Let us take a 
concrete instance. Some questions have been put 
to other witnesses upon this point as to what the 
ignorant masses of the people think, and I suppose 
it is to that to which you are now alluding when 
you speak about what the people think?—They 
would not be able to give an articulate expression 
to their views. 

34879. Take a concrete case of A, one of these 
masses, being charged with an offence under the 
Abkari or Forest Act, how are the ignorant masses 
concerned with this question as to who tries A ? 
I want to get at the feeling of those who urge 
this argument. Take the concrete cases of A or B 
being charged before a Magistrate, who does 
both Judicial and Executive work, if he says that 
his trial should go on before a person who does 
purely Judicial work and is not a Magistrate, 


how are the other three hundred millions) the 
ignorant masses about whom so much has been 
spoken, concerned in this question ? It is only 
a question of the person who is directly accused 
before a particular Magistrate ?—You must take 
the whole result of the proposal. The whole 
result would be the destruction of the District 
Magistrate’s influence through the District. 

34880. What have the whole of the law- 
abiding public or the masses in general got to do 
with who tries A, B or C ? It is only the person 
who is directly accused before the Court, and 
his representatives, who would be concerned. 
How could it concern anybody else ?—They 
would think that the next week they might be 
tried for the same offence themselves. 

34881. And in that case you would have, to 
consult them ?—Yes. 

34882. Whenever you speak of a concrete case, 
you would have to take the opinion not of all 
the ignorant masses, but of those particular 
individuals who happen to be in the unfortunate 
predicament of being accused before Criminal 
Courts ?—Yes. 

34883. Has there been any means of measuring 
what the opinions of those persons are ?—Do you 
mean whether they have been actually asked 
upon the point ? 

34884. When a person says that people do not 
want it, does that person say it after taking this 
into consideration, that as a matter of fact the 
pertinent opinion upon this point would be of the 
persons concerned, and not of the rest?—It 
affects the rest in so far as the same circumstances 
may arise. 

34885. So far as the opinions of those men at 
the Bar, ‘ Pleaders and others who represent the 
accused before these Courts are concerned, their 
opinion is all one way : they would rather prefer 
a Magistrate who has no Executive work to do. 
Is not that your belief of the feeling ?—No. As 
far as my experience goes there is no feeling in 
this Province at all upon that point. 

34886. On the practitioners’ side ? I am only 
here referring to the opinion of the practitioners ? 
—There may be a feeling from a theoretical point 
of view, but from a practical point of view, I do not 
think there is any feeling at all, though they may 
come forward and tell you that there is a feeling. 

84887. Do you consider that that is the belief of 
the practitioners ?—I consider that the practi¬ 
tioners are of opinion that there is no real evil 
existing in the Central Provinces at the present 
moment. 

34888. Am I to understand that instead of the 
nineteen posts at present you wish to have 58 ? 
You propose alterations of the grading and pay j 
you propose a certain number of first class Deputy 
Commissionerships, and so on, making a total of 
58 ?—But those are not all superior appoint¬ 
ments. ' 

34889. I do not say that they are. Am I 
understanding you correctly if I put it in this 
way, that you propose 58 officers where at present 
there are 19 ?—No, that is quite incorrect. 

34890. You have at present only one Commis¬ 
sioner at Rs. 2,750 ?—But we have five actual 
Commissioners working. 
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34891. Is this meant both for the Judicial and 
the Executive ?—Yes ; it has not been separated. 

34893. {Sir Murray Hammich.) With reference 
to your remarks in answer to question (42) and 
other questions, in which you talk of the vested 
interests of civilians, I presume] what you mean 
is that you do not think on grounds of equity 
that the authorities should take away any large 
number of appointments from the prospects of 
the junior civilians without compensating them 
in some way for the loss that would occur to 
them ?—That is practically what I mean. 

34893. You do not mean to say that if the 
Government chose to give appointments to any¬ 
body they cannot do it ?—^They can do it. They 
can do anything they like. 

34894. The notification which Mr. Macdonald 
drew your attention to more or less says that the 
Government of India makes the following rules 
which have been sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, and then proceeds to say ; “ The local 

Government may appoint any member of the 
Provincial Civil Service subordinate to it, who is 
a Native of India, and of approved merit and 
ability to any of the offices, places and employ¬ 
ments ordinarily held by members of the Civil 
Service, of His Majesty in India, to fill which it 
has been declared by such local Government 
(by notification in the official Gazette) that 
members of such Provincial Service can properly 
be appointed.’'’ That refers to the appointments 
which have been listed not by the local Govern¬ 
ment, but by the Secretary of State ?—Yes. 

84895. I suppose when the last appointments 
were listed by the Secretary of State in this Pro¬ 
vince, as certainly happened in the Province of 
Madras, the Secretary of State when he listed his 
appointments did make the reservation that certain 
of those ^pointments were to be listed, and 
given to Provincial Service officers until the 
claims by certain officers of certain years had 
been fulfilled. That was done here ?—Yes. 

34896. And that is a precedent which would 
probably hold in the future ?—Yes. 

34897. That is all you mean? You have been 
led by precedent to believe that that is what 
would happen ? — Yes. 

34898. With regard to your answer to question 
(110) vou say you would press for equal treat¬ 
ment with other Services, namely," a privileged 
rate of Is. 9d. Are you speaking there on behalf 
of the Civil Service Association?—No, that is 
my private opinion. 

34899. "Why do you think that a Civilian 
should get Is. 9d. on furlough ?—It is one method 
of improving furlough allowances. 

34900. Surely it would be much better to im¬ 
prove furlough allowance by giving furlough 
pay ?—^The suggestion is made assuming that the 
other proposal is not carried out. It is only an 
alternative. 

34901. Do you think that the minimum fur¬ 
lough allowance which is at present granted of 
£500 a year is generally sufficient?—Yes, I 
think it is. 

34902. You would not recommend an alteration 
of the minimum ?—I have not given any thought 
to the matter of altering the minimum. 
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34903. If it comes to a question of raising 
furlough pay, would you like to see the minimum 
pay increased rather than the maximum increased ? 
The maximum is £1,000 a year. You cannot 
get more than that when you are on furlough. 
Which of those falls most hardly on the Service, 
the minimum or the maximum ?—I should like 
more time for considering that point. I am not 
prepared with an answer. 

34904. With regard to your answer to question 
(115) would you like to see the present rules of 
the Civil Service Regulations entirely abolished, 
and the granting of leave and furlough left entire¬ 
ly at the option of the Government ?—No, subject 
to the amount of leave earned by the officer. 

34905. Do you not think that that would very 
likely lead to a very great uncertainty whejiher 
you were to get leave or not, and also there would 
be suspicion of favouritism with regard to officers 
who did get leave ?—That is the objection to it, 

I admit. 

34906. Have you not often heard that certain 
officers are always getting leave, and that certain 
other officers never get leave ?—I do not think 
we have cases of that sort. 

34907. In answer to question (114) you say : 
“ It is certainly true that the little discretion 
left with the local Administration in the matter 
of granting leave ” : surely an officer in charge 
of a local Administration unless a man wants sick 
leave, or unless he wants leave on urgent private 
affairs, has complete discretion as to granting 
leave ?-—Sometimes the head of the Administra¬ 
tion cannot let a man go when he really wants him 
to go, and it would suit the convenience of the 
Administration that he should go. 

34908. You mean that sometimes he would 
like to let an officer go when he is not entitled to 
leave under the Regulations ?—Yes. 

34909. Otherwise he might always prevent an 
officer going ?•—Yes, he has complete discretion. 

84910. In answer to question (115) you say : 
“ A certain stigma is attached to furlough on 
medical certificate.'” I suppose what prevents 
a man from going on medical leave is not that 
there is a certain stigma attached to furlough on 
medical certificate, but that he has to get a 
medical certificate in order to be able to come back 
again ?—If a man goes upon medical leave, he is 
looked upon rather as a weakling. 

34911. What really actuates a man in prevent¬ 
ing him from taking furlough on medical leave, if 
he can possibly help it, is the fact that he knows 
that when he gets home he will have to go to a 
doctor before he can get back again ?—It depends 
upon the state of a man^s health. 

34912. Do you not think if you abolish the 
Civil Service Regulations as regards leave that 
you start a great feeling of uncertainty amongst 
officers as to whether they will get leave or not 
get leave ?—They cannot demand leave at 
present. 

34913. But a man under the Regulations can 
point to the Regulations under which he has 
earned leave and say that he is entitled to get 
that leave unless the Commissioner give some 
reason why he should not go. If it is left entirely 
to the Commissioner, he might say: “ You 
have not done your work properly for the las(i 
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two years, and I am not going to give you 
leave ’’"I —That would be a fair answer. 

34914. You cannot do that now. Would it not 
be considered an extraordinary innovation to say, 
“ you have done your work badly for the last two 
years, and therefore you are not to go —I do 
not think it would. There is no precedent for a 
thing like that, as far as I know. 

34915. What I mean is this. These Civil 
Service Regulations have been built up on various 
cases, and always come up from time to time, and 
mav be taken to be the wrifcten-down experience 
of many years. Do you not think it is rather a 
dano’erouB leap in the dark to sweep away all 
those Regulations and allow leave to be left 
entirely to the option of one man’s will ?—There 
is a danger, I admit, but it seems to me to be the 
more sensible policy. 

34916. {Mr. Mahdi Hasan.) In reply to 
question (9) you say that you do not consider the 
system of competitive examination is suited to the 
conditions of India; and in reply to question (14) 
you refer to Eurasians, etc. They are as much 
entitled to be classed as “Nativesof India” as 
Parsees or any other community. I want to 
ask you whether you exclude persons of mixed 
European and Indian descent also ?—I do not see 
any objection to competitive examination amongst 
the people of mixed descent. 

34917. That is to say, you would let them 
compete with Europeans in England ?—-Yes. I 
have raised no objection to that. 


34918. You would not like Indians to appear 
at the examination in England ?—I have raised 
not the slightest objection to that. 

34919. In reply to question (38) you say that 
Indians are handicapped in their administration 
of a district by virtue of their nationality. Do 
you know that at present there are two Indians 
who are non-Indian Civil servants in the Central 
Provinces, namely Mr. Chitnavis and Mr. 
Rustomji, who have been Assistant Commissioners, 
and have been promoted from the grade of Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners to the post of Deputy Corqp 
missioners ; that they were promoted in different 
grades of Deputy Commissioners to officiating 
Commissioners, and for a long time one was a 
Commissioner of a Division in the Central Prov¬ 
inces and the other, of the important Division of 
Berar, and is now Commissioner of Excise and 
Inspector-General of Registration? Have you 
any reason to say that they have been so handi¬ 
capped ?—I have absolutely no reason for saying 
that. 

34920. Or the other Indian gentlemen in the 
Berar Commission ?—No, I have no reason at all. 

34921. You also say in answer to the same 
question : “ I am also absolutely convinced that 

the governed, both the educated classes and the 
cultivators, far prefer to see an Englishman at 
the head of the district.” Will you tell me how 
you have been so convinced ?—No, I am afraid I 
cannot. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Khan B.ihadue Hafiz Muh.vmmad WalavatHllah, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Amraotl. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

84922 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ■?—The present system of 
recruitment by an open competitive examination 
in England is generally satisfactory in principle. 
It removes all favouritism and makes no distinc¬ 
tion of race and religion. Undoubtedly it affords 
great advantages and offers great facilities to 
Europeans, and it is true that Indians are generally 
verv much handicapped on account^ of the long 
distance and the great expense. Eut Education 
and Training in England must be presumably far 
superior to what they are in India. Consequently 
if the examination is held in India it will only 
lead to deterioration and will affect the general 
efficiency of the Administration. I have spent 
my whole life in India and have had no oppor¬ 
tunity of going to England. I speak with my 
limitations. But I have had opportunities of 
forming my opinion as to the relative capacity 
for originality and initiation and the general 
administrative talent of Europeans and Natives of 
India, and I have no hesitation in frankly admit¬ 
ting that according to my personal conviction an 
avorao-e European is superior to an average Indian 
both m powers of mind and body. This is as it 
ought to be from the circumstances. The 


excellent institutions in England and the general 
environment, coupled with the bracing climate of 
that country, must make a great difference between 
the products of the two countries. Modern civili¬ 
zation in India is yet in its infancy and has yet 
to break through the conservatism of centuries 
greatly accentuated by a complicated caste system 
and the multiplicity of religions. 

34923 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—Simultaneous examina¬ 
tion in India will not be successful. It will be 
subject to many limitations and will give rise to a 
large amount of discontent. It will be for the 
benefit of a few advanced communities. In course 
of time the whole service will be swamped with 
Natives of India and probably these v^ll not 
represent all the communities of this country. It 
is absolutely necessary that Government should 
be carried on with Western ideals and for this 
Western culture is necessary. This can be 
achieved only by residence at one of the approved 
Universities in England. 

34924 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of 
a separate examination in India or by 
means of separate examinations in each province 
or group of provinces in India ? If so, what pro¬ 
portion do you recommend ?—Neither the system 
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of simultaneous examination nor of separate 
examination in India is likely to work satisfac¬ 
torily. Men who will pass through a purely 
Indian examination will be considered as inferior 
in qualification to those passing through the 
English examination. 

34925 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favonr of any system under which “ Natives of 
India ” would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomi¬ 
nation ; (i) combined nomination and examina¬ 
tion ■, or (e) any other method ? If so, please 
describe fully what system you would recommend. 
In particular, do you consider it desirable that 
whatever the sj'stem, all classes and communities 
should be represented ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this iirinciple ?—The one great 
objection that is urged against the present system 
is that it practically shuts out Indian youths. I 
think this could be overcome by the grant of a 
few special scholarships to enable a few students 
to go to England for purposes of the competitive 
examination every year. In granting these 
scholarships the claims of all classes and commu¬ 
nities should be duly considered. 

34926 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “ Natives of India ” in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England, or wmuld you 
restrict that right to other natural-boim subjects 
of His IMajesty ?—I am not in favour of shutting 
up the English door for the Indians in any case. 

34927 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
^stem of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
rrovincial Civil Services. If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vices?—If special scholarships cannot be arranged 
I would recommend that the number of listed 
posts might be increased to satisfy natural aspira¬ 
tions of the educated classes (and to give an in¬ 
creased share to the Indians in the administration 
of the country. 

34928 (23). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—The system of appointing Statu¬ 
tory Civilians may not be revived. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

Note. —All the replies refer to the Executive Branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service except where it is stated specific¬ 
ally otherwise. 

, 34929 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The conditions are suitable and I have to suggest 
no alterations. 


34930 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your Province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alterations ?—I have only to 
suggest that in making appointments by nomina¬ 
tion with a view to secure adequate representation 
of all sections of the community the standard of 
ability required for the efficiency of the service 
should not be lowered, and it will be well if the 
rule requiring that only a “ B.A.” or a “ B.Sc.’’ 
will be eligible for direct appointment is made as 
one of general application. Riding may be added 
as a necessary qualification. 

34931 (8). Please see the statement showing 
the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions, and 
state whether the information is correct for your 
Province. !lf not, what alterations are required ? 
—The information is correct. 

34932 (4). Please state the different systems 
of recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they were in force, and the number of officers 
recruited year by year in your Province under 
each system since its formation? —The only 
systems of recruitment followed in these Provinces 
have been those of nomination and promotion 
from the subordinate service. No fixed number 
is recruited annually. Direct appointments or 
promotions have been made according to the 
number of vacancies that occurred or according 
to special requirements from time to time. 

84933 (6). AVhat is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) 
open competition, (^) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination and examination, or (d) some other 
method ? Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend ? (8). Are all classes and 

communities duly represented in your Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider that this is desir¬ 
able, and what arrangements do you recommend 
to secure this object ?— (6 and 8.) The present 
system of recruitment for the Executive Branch is 
direct nomination or promotion'from the subordi¬ 
nate service. The system of appointment by 
nomination is satisfactory inasmuch as it secures 
due representation in the service of all classes 
of the community, and gives a chance of 
admission to qualified men of ancient respectable 
families which, by reason of loyal and faithful 
services to the State in the past, have a special 
claim on the patronage of Government. These 
may have no chance of admission if only a 
system of pure competition is introduced. But 
the system does not guarantee that only the 
best men will be admitted, and candidates have 
to wait very long before they get a chance. 
Since some members of this service are ulti¬ 
mately appointed to listed posts, it seems 
necessary to secure some men with the highest 
intellectual attainments. This can only be done 
by open competitive examination. Before ad¬ 
mitting candidates to the examination, satisfac¬ 
tory proof of respectability and good character 
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should be obtained and undesirable candidates 
might be excluded. The system of nomination 
cannot, however, be entirely dispensed with, as 
it is necessary in order to secure adequate represen¬ 
tation of each important section of the com¬ 
munity. Recruitment by promotion from the 
subordinate service is also very desirable in order 
to give a chance to men who have proved efBclent 
as Tahsildars and who appear fit to take up the 
higher duties of an Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner. I beg to suggest that two-fifths may 
be appointed by competition, another two-fifths 
by promotion from the subordinate service, and 
the rest by nomination. By this course the 
natural ambitions of the educated classes will be 
satisfied. Efficient men of the subordinate service 
who may be fit for higher posts will also get 
their just share, and the various communities will 
be also duly represented. 

34934 (7). To what extent are nou-resldents 
of the Province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider that only resi¬ 
dents of the Province should ordinarily be recru¬ 
ited ?—Ordiuai’ily only residents of the Province 
are appointed, but a few years ago some outsiders 
were imported to represent minor communities, 
as qualified men were not available locally. I 
consider this was right. Ordinarily only residents 
of the Province should, be appointed, but the rule 
may not be a hard and fast one. 

34935 (9), What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 
(10). Is the existing system of Departmental 
examinations suitable, and if not, what changes 
do you recommend ?—(S and 10.) The present 
system of training and probation is that in the 
beginning some light work is given to all the 
oflBcers and they are required to pass the depart¬ 
mental examinations. This is satsfactory and I 
have to make no suggestions. 

34936 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of officers and 
appointments at present included in your Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service ? — (Judicial Branch.) I propose 
that Munsifs should belong to the Provincial 
and not to the Subordinate Civil Service, As 
Subordinate Judges are invariably chosen from 
amongst Munsifs, there is no real distinction 
between the two services to justify a differentia¬ 
tion in the nomenclature. The existing last two 
grades of Munsifs might be abolished, which will 
improve prospects of the Service. Pleaders of 
three years’ standing would then become available 
and it would then be easy to follow Rule V of the 
Resolution of the Government of India (Appendix 
A). This rule is not followed at present, as there 
are no direct appointments to the Provincial 
Service. All first appointments are made in the 
Subordinate Service and it is from amongst the 
Munsifs that appointments are made to the 
Provincial Service. The first appointment is made 
ordinarily within a few months after one obtains 
fihe degree of Bachelor of Laws at an Indian 
University. 

34937 (13). What is the system on which 
the strength of the Executive Branch of your 
Provincial .Civil Service is fixed ? Do you 
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consider it satisfactory, and if not, what altera¬ 
tions do you recommend ?—In spite of the several 
expansions of the Service, the total number of men 
in it is still insufficient. The volume of work 
has been steadily increasing in consequence of the 
ever-increasing complexity of the Administration. 
Work of new kind is being added daily to rhe 
ordinary duties. The staff is being overworked, 
which results in break-down. Touring has also 
decreased, and even when an officer goes out in 
camp, he hardly gets anj^ time to look into local 
matters, as the whole of his time is taken up by 
the cases on his file and important references from 
head-quarters, I believe that since the cadre was 
revised the conditions have considerablj" altered. 
The number of men on Foreign Service now is far 
greater than what was anticipated. The number 
of those on special duty is also greater. This 
has to some extent been compensated by the 
appointment of temporary Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, but these appointments have 
been made only in the lowest grade, and the 
bulk of important work has fallen on the shoulders 
of men in the upper grades. 

34938 (13). In particular, is the leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable ?—There is a leave reserve of 14 per cent, 
of the strength of the Service. This is adequate. 

34939 (15). What is the annual rate of re¬ 
cruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked 
well in practice and does it secure an even flow 
of promotion ?—There is no fixed annual rate of 
recruitment; appointments are made according to 
the nuiAber of vacancies and whenever they 
occur. Recruitment is made partly by direct 
nomination of Probationary Extra Assistant 
Commissioner and partly by promotion from subor¬ 
dinate service. Recruitment by direct nomination 
is therefore adjusted by a consideration of the 
claims of deserving men of the subordinate ser¬ 
vice. This is quite satisfactory. But promotion 
is exceedingly slow, more particularly in the 
lower grades of the service. Various causes con¬ 
tribute to this state of affairs : among others I may 
mention that the service is so constituted that 
men who are appointed on Settlement duty. 
Foreign service, or any other post whatsoever, are 
not seconded and consequently there are no offici¬ 
ating promotions. Secondly, in the majority 
of cases members, even after they have completed 
80 years’ service or 55 years of their age, are 
permitted to stay on. In an inelastic Service like 
this, the natural consequence is that there are 
very few vacancies and the rate of promotion is 
necessarily very slow. 

34940 (16), To what extent is any system' 
nf selection for appointments to the higher 
grades enforced? Is any change of practice 
required in this respect?—At present promo¬ 
tion to the Rs. 500 a, month and higher grades 
is not regulated by mere seniority but is gov¬ 
erned by considerations of efiiciency also. In 
view of the general rise in prices and the in¬ 
creased cost of living I would suggest that 
promotion up to Rs. 5U0 may be regulated by 
considerations of seniority as is done at present 
up to Rs. 400 grade. Promotion thereafter must 
be made bv selection on considerations of effici¬ 
ency and fitness. 
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34941 (17). Are you satisfied that under 
the existing system of promotion the interests 
of individual officers and of the Administra¬ 
tion are duly reconciled, and have you any 
suggestions to make regarding it, particularly 
on the subjects of selection for higher appoint¬ 
ments and of the compulsory retirement of 
inefficient oflBcers ?—The present system of pro¬ 
motion above a certain fixed grade by selec¬ 
tion on considerations of efficiency is very fair, 
and I do not think there could be any reason¬ 
able grievance on the pail; of the members on 
that account. I advocate its continuance. I 
am not in favour of compulsory retirement of 
inefficient officers, as there is no such rule at 
present in force for any other service and it 
vsrill deprive such officers of all opportunities 
to reform themselves. It will be sufficient, I 
think, to stop their future promotions until they 
proved themselves efficient. Besides, at present 
after the Rs. 400 grade only efficient men are 
selected for promotions. Those that are found 
inefficient are thus kept back, which is sufficient. 
In the upper grades the subsequent inefficiency 
will, in the majority of cases, be due to break¬ 
down in health, and under the circumstances 
stoppage of further promotion appears to be 
sufficient, 

34942 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
Branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated? Is any change desirable, and if so, 
in what direction ?—The offices of Munsif and 
Sub*Judges are now quite separate from 'those of 
Tahsildar and Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
The former do only civil work and the latter 
criminal and revenue work, but in the Central 
Provinces they also take up suits of a civil nature 
that arise between landlords and tenants as such. 
The civil and criminal powers are combined in 
the District and Sessions Judge, but he does not 
exercise any revenue powers. I would suggest 
that suits between landlords and tenants as such 
may also be transferred to the Civil Judges. I 
think that the criminal and revenue powers might 
continue combined as at present. If executive 
functions are taken from an officer, it would 
greatly weaken his position and affect his 
influence. 

34943 (19). Are you satisfied with the ex¬ 
isting arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian 
Civil Service, are listed as open to officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service of proved merit 
and ability, and is the system followed in 
making appointments to these posts suit* 
able ? If not, what alterations do you sug¬ 
gest ?—The present arrangement by which 
some of the superior poets are listed as open 
to officers of the Provincial Civil Service is 
satisfactory in principle, but the number of such 
posts is too small and besides they are not 
equitably divided between the two services. 
Executive and Judicial, which form entirely 
separate cadres now. For the Central Pro¬ 
vinces there are at present 3 listed posts, viz., 
one Deputy Commissionership and one Judge- 
ship and one Deputy Commissionership or 
Judgeship. It has been seen that out of the 


alternative appointments .that of a Judge has 
been usually ffiled up whereby two of the listed 
posts were conferred on the Judicial .Branch 
and only one Deputy Commissionership was 
left over for the Executive Branch. This one 
post has hitherto been held by a Statutory 
Civilian who, in fact, belonged to the Com¬ 
mission, but for purposes of the listed posts has 
been treated as practically belonging to the 
Provincial Civil Service. The consequence is 
that so far as I am aware no member of the 
executive branch has hitherto been perma¬ 
nently appointed to a listed post. The two 
Small Cause Court Judgeships used at one 
time to be filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service but subsequently they were listed as 
open to members of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice. They were afterwards amalgamated 
with the cadre of the Provincial Civil Service 
and after the lapse of some further time ceased 
to be posts of any special importance, inasmuch 
as Sub-Judges have also been appointed to 
them. Even granting that the transfer of 
these posts conferred any position of honour on 
the Provincial Service, its benefit went over 
entirely to the Judicial Branch. Since Execu¬ 
tive Extra Assistant Commissioners cannot expect 
to be appointed as Divisional Judges their 
only chance remained to be appointed to the 
headship of a district. It is undeniable that 
both the services. Executive and Judicial, have 
been greatly reformed since they were consti¬ 
tuted. The number of posts has been greatiy 
increased and the emoluments have been im¬ 
proved by the creation of upper grades or 
increasing the number of posts in those grades. 
But this expansion has been made almost in 
every service and has not been confined to the 
Provincial Service alone. The tremendous rise 
in prices and the general cost of living, as well 
as large increase in the volume of work, neces¬ 
sitated an increase in the number of men as 
well as a revision of their rates of pay. This 
expansion ought not to be set off against the 
natural aspirations of the members of the 
Executive Branch for some of the prize posts. 
The question of the listed posts is one not so 
much of pay as of position. In fact members 
of the Provincial Service actually draw better 
salary in the upper grades than the members of 
the Commission do in the earlier stages of their 
career. But it has been conceded that a few 
selected members of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice should rise to a fixed number of the supe¬ 
rior posts. It serves as an incentive to all the 
members to take special pains to make them¬ 
selves efficient, and such of them as may be 
deemed fit might be rewarded by the confer¬ 
ment of this high position of trust and respon¬ 
sibility. Since the 3 posts were listed as open 
to members of the Provincial Service, circum¬ 
stances have undergone great changes. The 
number of superior posts has increased as well 
as the number of men in the Provincial Civil 
Service. In the list H the number of the listed 
posts is shown as six apparently because in 
Berar there are three Deputy Commissioners 
who are Natives of India. But these officers 
occupied a different status when Befar Was 
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transferred to the Central Provinces. They 
were members of a Commission that was not 
recruited through the Indian Civil Service, hut 
they did not belong to the Provincial Service. 
If for the matter of the listed posts these officers 
of the Commission are also treated like the 
statutory civilians, the result will be that for 
many years more no member of the Executive 
Provincial Service could expect to get a listed post. 
The amalgamation of the two Provinces has widened 
the field of promotion for every service. It is hoped 
that it would also improve the prospects of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service in the matter of listed posts. 
When this takes place, it is hoped that 
the distribution of these posts will be so made 
that there may be equal opportunities to mem¬ 
bers of both the branches of the service. In 
this connection I beg also to submit that selec¬ 
tion might suitably be made earlier so that the 
members selected might reach the office at a 
time of life when they possess the necessary 
vigour and energy to take up the duties. Pro¬ 
mising men should be marked out at an early 
stage of their service and the appointment may 
not be postponed until they reach the highest 
grade. Such men might be appointed for pur¬ 
poses of training to the minor charges known 
as sub-divisions carrying special allowances as 
soon as they reach a fixed grade. A few such 
charges might be created in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. In Berar they already exist. The 
present system of selecting members of the 
Judicial Branch only for the office of the Divi¬ 
sional and Sessions Judge requires modifica¬ 
tion. Members of the Executive Branch are 
not appointed to this office because they have no 
experience or insufficient experience of civil work. 
Members of the Judicial Branch also do not do 
criminal work ordinarily until they are appointed 
to this office. It will be well if the office of the 
Divisional and Sessions Judge is split up into 
two, the Divisional Judgeship to go to the 
District Judges and the Sessions Judgeship to 
selected Extra Assistant Commissioners. 

34944 (20). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the Inferior listed posts are 
inerged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what change would you suggest ?—A listed post 
being merged in the Provincial Civil Service 
ceases to be a listed post and becomes part of the 
Provincial Civil Service cadre. The listed posts 
must always remain separate and intact, and in 
that case only they will be looked upon as posts 
of special importance, 

34945 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service?” If 
not, what would you suggest ?—I beg to suggest 
that the Provincial Civil Service may be called 
the Uncovenanted Civil Service, and instead of 
Extra Assistant Commissioners the officers may 
be called either Deputy Collectors or Assistant 
Commissioners, some other nomenclature being 
adopted for the present Assistant Commissioners. 

34946 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a con¬ 
sideration of the teraqs necessary to secure locally 


the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—The 
principle laid down in the question is satisfactory 
but the aim should be not only to secure men of 
desired qualifications for the disposal of routine 
work but also to secure the services of some of the 
best men, since some of these officers are ultimately 
appointed to the listed posts. This point should 
also be taken into consideration when the rates 
of salary are fixed. The scale should be so 
arranged that it may be attractive and should 
always enable the officers to maintain properly 
their official position, 

34947 (24). Are the existing rates of 
pay and grading in the Provincial Civil 
Service of your Province adequate to secure 
the desired qualifications in the officers ap¬ 
pointed ? If not, what alterations do you re¬ 
commend ?—The creation of a grade of Es. 200 
which did not exist before 1902 was not in 
my humble opinion justified by the circum¬ 
stances. The lowest grade till then was 
that of Es. 250, and the tremendous fall in 
the value of the rupees as well as the great 
rise in the level of comforts necessitated 
the fixation of a higher salary even for the 
lowest grade. But a lower grade was created 
which now consists of 12 posts. Men who are 
appointed by direct nomination have to begin 
with a salary of Ks. 100 per month, and on con¬ 
firmation, which generally takes place after 
two years, they begin to draw Ks. 200. This 
grade takes about 5 years to pass through and 
the consequence is that members have to spend 
much longer time in the lower grades now than 
before. It is after the lapse of a space of 
about 7 years that an Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner reaches the place where an Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner stood at the commencement 
of his service formerly. The chances of pro¬ 
motion to • a listed post have also been propor¬ 
tionately lessened. These poor prospects, 
coupled with the inconvenience and expense 
arising from transfers, which are more frequent 
in the early stages of the service, deter the 
majority of men of ability from going up for 
it. If qualified they would prefer to practise as 
pleaders. The grade of Es. 200 comes as an 
obstacle in the way of recruitment by promo¬ 
tion from the subordinate service. The pay 
of a Tahsildar of the first grade is Ks. 250 
and that of the next grade is Ks. 200. So 
that when men drawing these salaries are 
promoted to the Provincial Service they find 
either no increase in salary or a positive 
decrease in it. This has been compensated in 
some cases by the grant of special allowances 
recently but undoubtedly the difficulty still re¬ 
mains. A short time ago the Judicial and 
Executive Branches formed one service in the 
Central Provinces. The separation took* place 
in 1905. A grade of 'Es. 200 was retained 
for the Judicial Service also, but since the 
reorg.anization of 1907 the grades of Rs. 250 
and Rs. 200 were abolished from the Provincial 
Judicial Service and such grades were trans¬ 
ferred to the subordinate service. But so far 
as the Executive Branch is concerned these 
grades were not only retained in 1907, but the 
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number of posts in them was increased. For 
the above reasons, as well as on general grounds, 
I would recommend the abolition of the grades 
of Rs’. 200 and Rs. 250. The number of posts 
in the upper grades might be increased. The 
number of listed posts is bound to be very- 
small, and in view of the very important ad¬ 
ministrative duties that are entrusted to the 
members throughout their service, and in 
order to render the service more attractive, two 
upper grades of Rs. 1,000 and Bs. 900 might be 
added. It would not be out of place in this 
connection to add that the Executive Branch 
is one of special importance in respect of the 
ordinary and extraordinary duties that are 
performed by them. The Criminal and Reve¬ 
nue work form their principal duties, but in 
connection with almost every other work of 
a special character—famine, plague, pestilence 
and a hundred other minor and major adminis¬ 
trative measures of the Government—a great 
deal of work is transacted by these officers 
out of all proportion to their ordinary duties. 

34948 (25). Are you satisfied with 
the present system under which officiating 
promotions are not made in the Provincial 
Civil Service? If not, what alteration do you 
recommend ?—The present system under which 
officiating promotions are not made in the 
Provincial Civil Service is not satisfactory and 
has been considered as a grievance. If a 
time-scale of salary is not introduced, the 
members would welcome an arrangement by 
which such promotions may also be extended 
to them. I realize that settlement posts form 
part of the cadre and that it was also settled in 
1907 that a certain number of officers would 
remain on Foreign Service in the Province. 
But I think that the service has not been a 
self-sufficient one, inasmuch as several tem¬ 
porary appointments have to be made in the 
lowest grade in order to secure the full com¬ 
plement of men. Besides, promotion is exceed¬ 
ingly slow and very few officers can expect 
to reach the highest grade before retirement. 
Either the number of posts in the upper 
grades might be increased so that officers mav 
get promotions in a reasonable time, or an 
arrangement be made which would make them 
eligible for these temporary promotions. The 
service might be divided into classes instead 
of grades. 

84949 (25). What is your opinion re¬ 
garding the substitution of a time-scale of 
salary for the existing graded system of promo¬ 
tion ? If you are in favour of a time-scale, 
should it be restricted to the lower grades of 
the service, or not ?—I would welcome a time- 
scale of salary for the entire service. But if 
this be impossible, it may be granted in the 
lower ranks until the Rs. 500 grade is reached. 

34950 (27). As an alternative, do you re¬ 
commend a system by which each main 
class of appointment' would have a separate 
time-scale?—I think that an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner may begin with Rs. 300 and may 
be given a promotion of Rs. 100 after every five 
years until the Rs. 500 grade is reached. It 
will take for him two years to be confirmed. 


and in this way he will reach the Rs. 500 
grade in 12 years. Promotion thereafter will 
be by selection and such of them as may be 
found efficient may be given an increment of 
Rs. 100 after every four years until the Rs. 800 
grade is reached. Thereafter an increment of 
Rs. 100 may be granted after every three years. 
In this way an officer will reach the Rs. 1,000 
grade after 271 years^ service. Since in¬ 
efficient men will not be promoted after the 
Rs. 500 grade and as members who were re¬ 
cruited from the subordinate service will re¬ 
tire long before the higher grades can be 
reached, and further as vacancies caused by 
deputation or otherwise would not be filled up, 
the number of those in the upper grades will not 
be abnormal. 

34951 (29). If you recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay please describe the scheme that 
you propose and state what conditions should be 
laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance ? How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scale of pay of the executive and 
judicial branches of the service is different?—I 
have described the scheme above. No officiating 
promotions may then he given and no Extensions 
of service may be granted to time-expired men 
except to those who are appointed to the listed 
posts. No charge allowance may then be paid 
except when an officer is appointed to the charge 
of an independent Sub-Division. 

34952 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments?—In view of the 
changed circumstances, increase in the cost of 
living and the general level of comfort, such 
officers may be paid fths instead of frds as at 
present. 

84953 (31). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, 
to what is this due ?—I believe that officers of 
Provincial Service take less leave now than they 
did 10 years ago. This is due to increased 
expenses and fear of transfers which cost very 
heavily. 

34954 (32). Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest ?—Such leave can be 
accumulated at present up to three months. This 
period might he extended. An officer may earn 
one month for every eleven months of active service 
as at present, but he may be allowed to accumu- 
lg,te it up to six months. Members of the Judicial 
Branch may be given a fortnight's leave every year 
on full pay and may be allowed to accumulate it up 
to three months. On account of the great 
expenses to which one is put while on leave and 
the cost of transfer that follows in the majority 
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of cases, the members do not avail themselves of all 
the leave on full pay that may be due to them. 

34955 (33). Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow 
for as much furlough as is permissible by 
the present rules? If not, what change do 
you suggest ?—Furlough is taken by Indian 
members of the Provincial Service, except 
very rarely, generally towards the close of 
their service. This is due to the fact that the 
majority of them find themselves in poor 
health and unable to continue in active service, 
and to complete full service with the object of 
earning full pension they take the furlough. If 
the age limit for pension is not reduced, the 
furlough allowed at present by the rules might 
continue. An officer may be allowed to take 
two years’ furlough on half pay or one year’s on 
full pay. 

34956 (34). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—The rate of 
furlough allowance in the case of the Indian 
Services requires a little modification. Instead of 
half average salary half salary may be allowed. 

34957 (35). Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allow¬ 
ances at present fixed are suitable ?—Officers on 
medical leave are allowed half the salary without 
allowances for the first fifteen months and there¬ 
after a fourth up to a total period of three years. 
A man on sick leave has to spend much and may 
be allowed half salary for the first two years and a 
third for the 3rd year. Such cases are however 
very rare and the total cost will not be much. 

34958 (36). Have you any recommendations 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider dihat the present con¬ 
ditions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?—The 
other kinds of leave mentioned might continue. 
In my replies to the preceding questions I have 
already stated what modifications seem desirable. 

34959 (37). Generally speaking, do any of 
the present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service cause inconvience to the Adminis¬ 
tration and, if so, what; and what remedy do ycu 
suggest?—The present rules cause no inconve¬ 
nience to the Administration. An officer cannot 
claim leave as of right and the grant of leave is 
contingent on the exigencies of the Public 
service. 

34960 (38). In particular, are they a contri¬ 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and 
if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—The ex¬ 
cessive transfers of officers are due not only to 
these leaves but also to the insufficiency of the 
staff. When an officer goes on leave, it is not 
possible to arrange for his work even for a short 
period with the remaining staff. Special neces¬ 
sities also arise which require transfers. But in 
the course of the last few years great improvement 
has been made and on the whole now there are 
fewer transfers than used to be a few years ago. 
To stop or reduce the leave at present permissible, 
will be a hardship on the members as the total 
period of leave in their case is just reasonable. 


84961 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects ? 
What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy ? 
In particular, do you regard the existing differ¬ 
ences between the leave rules for the European 
and Indian Services as suitable?—The artificial 
restrictions requiring that a fixed period must 
elapse between one furlough and another might 
be removed. Leave which is due may be always 
available subject to two conditions, viz., that 
the exigencies of the Public Service permit it, 
and that a fixed percentage is not exceeded to 
ensure that a sufficient number of men will 
always remain on duty for the disposal of work. 

I have suggested some modifications in my 
answers to the preceding questions. I think 
that since the Indian Civil Service is recruited 
in England and the Provincial Seiwice in India, 
the existing differences between leave rules must 
continue. Officers of the Indian Civil Service 
have to serve so far away from Home and in an 
alien climate. They certainly require more leave 
than an Indian officer does, as the former have of 
necessity to go more frequently to Europe at 
considerable expense to recoup their health. 

34962 (40). Is the present system of superan* 
nnation pensions satisfactory in the interests both 
of the Government and the members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—The present system of 
superannuation pensions is satisfactory. Pension 
forms the only difference between Government 
and private service. If it be abolished, Govern¬ 
ment service will lose all attraction and on account 
of the hard work that Government service requires 
men of ability will, very seldom, join it. It will 
be impossible to maintain a high standard of 
morality and responsibility and there would be 
nothing to bind a man permanently to the 
service. The effects of the abolition of pension 
will be very far-reaching and Government in its 
absence will find it difficult to exercise any effec¬ 
tive control over its servants. 

84963 (41), Have you any suggestions to 
make in favour of any modifications in its detailed 
working, and if so, what, and for what reasons ?— 
There is one matter in regard to which the present 
system is suscej^tible of improvement. An officer 
obtains extensions for some time after he has com¬ 
pleted his 55 years of age. The interests of the 
individual officers and of the administration are 
served by this course, but it inflicts a hardship on 
the junior officers by depriving them of their 
promotions. I beg to recommend that this prac¬ 
tice might be discontinued. 

34964 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may be found 
to be inefficient but whom it may be difficult to 
retire without some provision for their subsist¬ 
ence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—I am not 
in favour of this proposal. Under the present 
rules inefficient men do not rise higher than the 
Rs. 400 grade, and naturally they will be granted 
pensions calculated on their salary. They will 
thus get a reduced pension as compared with the 
length of their service and no further reduction 
need be made. In my reply to question (17) 
I have stated that I am not in favour of the 
proposal that inefficient men might be compelled 
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to retire. Their retirement might be governed by 
the general rules as at present. 

34965 (48). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest ?—The maximum pen¬ 
sion that is allowed at present is Rs. 5,000 a year. 
This does not suffice now under the changed 
circumstances and it may be raised to Rs. 6,000 
a year, 

84966 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory? If not,'what changes 
do you recommend ?—It seems necessary to 
reduce age limit of Indians for purpose of pension. 
Life in the tropical countries is of a shorter dura¬ 
tion than in the countries with better climate. 
Besides, the heavy duties that are now performed 
contribute i^ery much to break down in health and 
they reduce the life of a man appreciably. The 
majority of the members of the Provincial 
Service die while on duty and a large number 
of the few that retire on pension do not live 
long to enjoy it. The longevity of the people 
of India ought to be considered in deciding 
their age limit for pension. I think that after 
25 years of service retirement on full pension 
may be optional and compulsory after 30 years’ 
service. According to age, retirement after 
50 years of age may be optional and compul¬ 
sory after 55 years. If after 22^ years’ service 
a man is found medically unfit for further service 
he may be allowed full pension just as 
is done at present when he has put in 25 years 
of service. After 15 years’ service voluntary 
retirement might be permitted on a reduced 
pension. I am not opposed to any concession 
in this direction in the case of the European 
Service should it be considered necessary. A 
judicial officer is older than an Executive 
officer by about three years at the time of 
entry. The period of service qualifyiiig for 


pension on half pay should not be the same 
for both. 

34967 (47). Have you any other proposals 
to make in regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service not covered by your answers to 
the above questions ? If so, please explain 
them ?—I beg to suggest that members of the 
Provincial Service might be classed as First 
Class Officers in the matter of the grant of 
travelling allowances. In the other Depart¬ 
ments—Public Works Department, Post, etc.— 
the subordinates who do not occupy any better 
position than the Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
are classed as first class officers. The present rates 
of travelling allowance are insufficient. An 
officer of the Provincial Civil Service has to move 
across country with his tents and has to pay 
half the cost of their carriage. He has to go 
anywhere and everywhere as necessity might 
arise at any time of the year and has to keep 
permanently a separate establishment all the year 
round. His way does not lie always on metalled 
roads and he cannot depend on the inspection 
bungalows. His duties are of a high order. 
Apart from the fact that at present his tours 
cost him more than what he gets in the shape of 
travelling allowance, his position is lowered by 
his being classed as a second-class officer. 

The scanty allowance granted at present in 
case of transfers is another hardship. A 
transfer costs very heavily and the allowance 
should not be governed by the ordinary 
travelling rules as at present. Besides there 
is no time-limit for transfers. The financial 
strain of these transfers when they take place 
in quick succession requires no description. 
The actual expenses may be given and a scale 
may be fixed. I would also recommend 
that officers’ wives and families may be given 
free medical attendance. House accommodation 
may also be provided at a rental of not more than 
5 per cent, of the officer’s pay. Senior officers may 
be given some place in the Warrant of Precedence. 


Khan Bahadue Hafiz Muhammad Walayatullah, called and examined. 


34968. {Chairman) You are Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in Amraoti ?—Yes. 

34969. You are not in favour of any system 
of simultaneous examination, on the ground 
that there will be no security that under 
it sufficient Europeans wdl be retained, and 
that all communities will be rejpresented ?— 
I am not in favour of simultaneous examination 
for the reason that there are so many castes and 
communities, with so many conflicting interests, 
that there must necessarily be many limitations; 
and under the circumstances I believe that simul¬ 
taneous examination will not do in India. There 
will be discontent of some other kind if simulta¬ 
neous examination is introduced. 

34970. You say you are against separate exa¬ 
mination in India because you think that men 
who pass through a purely Indian examination 
will be considered as inferior to those who pass 
through the examination in England ?—The 
evidence of several witnesses has sliown that men 


who have passed through the English examina¬ 
tion have not been considered by them as equal to 
Europeans. When they pass through a purely 
Indian examination I am afraid a great deal 
more will be said. 

34971. Supposing the examination which was 
instituted in India was of the same character as 
the examination in England, and if subsequent to 
that examination the successful candidate went 
through a period of training in England, and then 
entered the service through that means, would you 
still say that he would be regarded as inferior to 
the Indian officer who entered through the London 
door ?—I cannot say about the future, but I fear, 
perhaps, he would be. 

34972. You propose as the alternative that a 
certain number of scholarships should be granted 
to enable students to go to England and compete 
in the examination ?—Yes. 

34673. How many of those scholarships would 
you grant each year ?—That would depend upon 
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the number of posts that may be given over to the 
Indians. I would leave that to the Secretary of 
State. Under the circumstances the only practi¬ 
cal course that seems to me possible in India is a 
system of scholarships. 

34974. Have you any idea in your mind as to 
what proportion of Indians you would like to see 
in the Service ?—^That again I would leave to the 
Secretary of State. I have not studied this ques¬ 
tion so well that I can give any opinion on the 
subject as to what proportion of Indians there 
should be. 

34975. Would you be prepared, as an alterna¬ 
tive, to extend* the number of listed posts to 
officers promoted from the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—Certainly. 

34976. At what stage would you like to see 
officers promoted from the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—After they have put in say about 16, 18 or 20 
years’ service ; and not until they have reached 
27 or 30 years’ service as at present; because, at 
• that time, they would be too old to be appointed 
to those duties; and then a comparison is made 
which, under the circumstances, I do not think 
is fair. 

34977. You think that the age at which an 
officer reaches a listed-post is a source of discontent 
in the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

34978. Do you think that that discontent would 
be in any way removed if provision were made for 
younger men to be promoted to these posts ?— 
No Indian has up to now been appointed to 
a listed-post from the Provincial Service, so far 
as my experience goes j and there has been only 
the chance of the appointment of one. We 
have been always looking to men in the higher 
grades, and those gentlemen, as must be expected, 
are too old, with certain exceptions,of course, 
as it depends very much upon the health of indivi¬ 
duals. If arrangements are made so that men 
may be appointed earlier, I think it will give 
satisfaction. 

34979. You say they are too old, and it would 
be better to have them younger?'—Yes, I think so. 

S4980. I want to know whether if a young 
man is pushed through the service with greater 
rapidity than his fellows, this will not cause discon¬ 
tent amongst the officers in the service who are not- 
pushed forward?—After the grade of Rs. 400 
promotion is given by selection, even at present. 

I do not think it will have any other effect. 

34981. If an increased number of listed posts 
were sanctioned, would that meet with general 
satisfaction amongst the rank and file of the 
Provincial Civil Service?—So far as the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service is concerned, I hope it will be 
satisfied. 

34982. Which would you prefer to see, more 
li.sted posts, or as has been proposed by other- 
witnesses, some very definite improvements in 
pav, with a time-scale, and possibly two additional 
grades at the top of the service, one of Rs. 900, 
with two appointments, and one of Rs. 1,000, with 
two appointments?—Even if a grade of Rs. 
1,200 is created, so long as the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s post is not given, they will still go on ask¬ 
ing for the post of Deputy Commissioner. It is 
not a question of pay: it is a question of 
position. 


34988, But would not the creation of a grade of 
Rs. 1,000 give a certain amount of position ?:—It 
will better the prospects so far as pay is concerned, 
but not so far as position is concerned. An Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in the Rs. 1,000 grade 
will do the same work as an Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner in the third grade and there will be no 
difference in position. 

34984. You propose that Munsifs should be 
taken out of the Subordinate Civil Service ?— 
Yes; because there is a rule to the effect 
that no member of the Bar shall be appointed 
unless he has practised for three years. As far 
as I know, in the course of the last few years, this 
rule has never been followed, and no direct ap¬ 
pointment has been made ; and I think, perhaps, 
that no direct appointment will be made, since all 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service are 
made by recruitment from the Subordinate Service. 
It is not necessary to keep this differentiation. It 
would be much better to dispense with Munsifs 
altogether, and to begin with Subordinate Judges, 
and in that case it may be possible to enforce the 
rule that nobody would be appointed unless he has 
practised for three years. 

34985. At what pay would you start them ?— 
I think they ought to begin with Rs. 300, at 
least. 

84986. At the present time what does a Mun- 
sif of the lowest grade get ?—I think Rs. 150. 

34987. So that you would place the whole of 
the Munsifs in the Provincial Service, and give 
them an initial salary of Rs. 300 ?—I think the 
administration of justice is the most important 
branch, and that the department should never be 
low-paid. 

84988. You complain of overwork in the 
service ?—Yes. 

34989. Could you tell us by way of illustration 
what you mean by overwork ? What is the 
amount of work which you yourself have to 
do ?—I have referred here to the Executive branch. 
There is no limit of work which can be given to 
the Executive branch. The Criminal and Revenue 
case work absorb almost the whole of our time, and 
then there is a great deal in connection with muni¬ 
cipalities and District Boards, Sanitation, water- 
supply, etc. We have to inspect the work of several 
subordinates and also the schools, factories, poison, 
explosives and arms-shops, petroleum godowns, 
pounds, etc. Besides we are given every kind of 
new work that may arise, such as arrangements for 
fairs, passage or manoeuvres of troops, famine pro- 
gi-amme, road schemes, census, hail, cholera, plague 
and other matters too numerous to mention. For 
my own part when out on tours I am so busy 
with cases and references from headquarters that 
I have hardly any time to look into local affairs. 

I am only sorry that I spent so much time in 
travelling from one place to another and yet could 
not do anything locally. 

34990. What is the particular work you are so 
busy with ?—In the first place, the work which 
we' do as Magistrates is of. a much better 
kind than used to be done. 1 mean to say that 
nowadays work of a superior ■ kind is expected 
from every Magistrate. The Revenue work in 
the Central Provinces is of a very complicated 
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nature, and in Berar it is very heavy in volume. 
It is too much. Our principal work consists of 
criminal and revenue cases. 

84991. What category of work do you suggest 
you should be relieved of ?—I do not think there 
is any work which could be thrown away; but 
there” should be more men. 

34992. You do not suggest any alterations In 
the duties of your office, but you say the duties 
are so multifarious nowadays that you want more 
officers. Is that it ?—That is my position. 

34993. Could you tell us whether you know of 
officers who are passed over in practice for promo¬ 
tion above the Rs. 400 grade: do you happen to 
know them ?—I know there have been some. 

84994. Have there been many instances of it 
to your knowledge in this province?—Very few. 
After some years most of them got promotions. 

34995. So that they were merely delayed by a 
few years ?—Yes. 

34996. Would you like to see a time-scale right 
through for the service ?—Yes. 

34997. Would you favour a break in the middle 
of the scale, where officers should be selected 
for the second compartment on their merits ?— 
I have said that otter the fixed grade of Rs. 500 
it should be by selection, otherwise the whole 
lot will get into the highest grade. 

34998. Yon favour that proposal ? — Yes. 

34999. To what extent in this province are 
officers given extensions of service after 55 years?— 
With few exceptions almost all have been given 
extensions for some period. 

35000. You say a considerable number of 
officers are getting extensions ?—Yes. ; 

35001. You suggest that they should be retired 
at 55. Would you not allow any latitude?— 
The reason is that there are no officiating 
promotions for us. It Is hard for juniors. If a 
man goes on Foreign Service Settlement duty 
nobody is appointed in his place. There is only 
one chance of promotion, namely, when a man 
permanently quits the Service. If he continues on 
extensions the juniors do not get promotion. 

35002. Would you make a hard-and-fast rule ? 
—I think so. Men, when they get too old, 
do not do as much work as others do. They may 
be experts in some branches, but as far as the 
volume of work is concerned, I think the younger 
men do more work than the older ones. 

85003. You are making the proposal more from 
the point of view of helping promotion than from 
the point of ' view of administration ?—I think 
both, but I would leave the question of work, 
because the administration knows it better. So 
far as the claims of the members of the Provincial 
Service for promotion are concerned, I think they 
ought to retire. 

36004. You make rather a startling statement 
in answer to question (44) when you say : The 
majolty of the members of the Provincial Service 
die while on duty.’' Is that the case ?—Yes. 

35005. Is that a statement of fact ?—I have 
seen very few retirements. Perhaps the Comp¬ 
troller could give you the figure. My belief has 
been that most of them die. I may be wrong in 
that. I think statistic^ might be obtained of how 
many have aotuallv retired and drawn pensions. 


35006. You make specific suggestions with 
regard to improvements in the Service, and suggest 
that “ members of the Provincial Service might 
be classed as first-class officers in the matter of 
the grant of travelling allowances.■” Do you 
regard that a^ important ?—Very important. 

35007. Yon also recommend that officers’ wives 
and families should be given free medical attend¬ 
ance ?—Yes. 

35008. Is there any fund under the terms of 
which the wives and families of officers can get 
concessions in the matter of medical attendance ? 
—No, there is no such fund. 

35009. Yon also say ;—“ HiJuse accommoda¬ 
tion may also be provided at a rental of not more 
than 5 per cent, of the officer’s pay.” Are any 
officers in the Provincial Civil Service in this 
province granted house accommodation ?—In some 
cases houses have been given, but not in aU 
places. 

35010. Do you mean that in some parts of the 
province officers get free house accommodation ?—< 
No, not free house accommodation. In some 
places Government build houses for them, but 
they have to pay rent for them ? 

35011. You want to limit that rent to 5 per 
cent, of the officer’s pay ?—Yes. 

85012. {Sir Murray Eammick.) With regard to 
this question of holding provincial posts young, sup¬ 
posing you bad four listed Deputy Commissioners, 
and supposing out of that the Government made a 
rule that three of them should be posts to which 
young Provincial Service officers should be appoint¬ 
ed, that is to say that they would put in a 
Provincial Civil Service officer, and watch his 
career, say, for three or four or five years, and 
perhaps more, and then put him in as Deputy 
Commissioner, if they reserved one of those four 
appointments as a reward for long service in the 
Provincial Service, giving it to a senior man who 
had done fifteen or twenty years’ service, that 
would enable the young man who was appointed 
to the Deputy Commissionership to rise higher in 
the service, and perhaps hold a Commissionership 
if found fit, while the older man who got his 
Deputy Commissionership late in life would pro¬ 
bably be retired as Deputy Commissioner. Do 
you think if an arrangement of that sort were 
made the Provincial Service generally would wel¬ 
come it as an encouragement to good work in the 
Provincial Service ?—I do not say that men should 
be appointed so soon. I do not know, because no 
appointment has been made, but I expect that 
appointment will be made only when a man is in 
the highest, the Rs. 800 grade. That will 
generally be at the end of his service. I only 
mean that these appointments should be made 
earlier. The rule should be that he would be 
eligible for that appointment after a certain grade 
has been reached, and not before, no matter to 
what grade he belongs, whether the Rs. 600 or 
the Rs. 700 or the Rs. 800 grade. 

35013. The objection to that arrangement is 
that the Provincial Service man who holds a listed 
appointment can never hold the appointment until 
he is too old, whereas if he is put' in when he if 
young he might possibly rise high and be a Com 
missioner aUd hold a division. That would satisfy 
more or less, the desires of some people who wan 
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to get into the Civil Service. The objection 
which the Chairman put to you was tliat If these 
appointments were given away young it would 
not encourage the ordinary service man to work. 
What I say is, could it not be done as is done in 
some other Departments? Could not you give 
some proportion of your appointments to senior 
men and allow the rest to be held by junior men, 
so that the men could rise to higher appointments 
in the Service ?—I think for the present we may 
only make such an ari'angement that some of the 
Provincial Service men could rise to Deputy Com- 
missionerships. The question of Commissioner- 
ships is very far yet, seeing that none has been 
appointed to a Deputy Commissionership hitherto. 

35014. {Mr. Macdonald.) Why would you re¬ 
commend officers’ wives and families being given 
free medical attendance ?—Because they are sent 
to places which are unhealthy, sometimes, and 
they require medical attendance. 

35015. But does not that all come in pay ?— 
Yes, it comes. 

• 35016. Could you not very materially increase 
the catalogue, and ask the Government to supply 
them all? What about free food?—I only put 
this as a suggestion. Officers get free medical 
attendance even now and it will only be an 
extension of the same principle. It was only 
put in amongst miscellaneous things. I do not 
press it very much. It is not so important. 

35017. You suggest that 5 per cent. «f the 
officer’s pay should be charged as rental. Do you 
know any place where the house rent would come 
up to 8 per cent, of the officer’s pay ?—Whatever 
the accommodation I am bound to pay 10 per 
cent. If it is a large building like this, or if it 
is a small hut, if it happens to be Government 
property, I believe I have to pay 10 per cent. 

35018. But if the rent of the house comes to 
7 per cent., you would not have to pay 10 per 

cent. ?_1 know in my own case I wanted to pay 

a rent of Rs. &5, but I was told that they must 
charge me Rs. 30. In the end they let another 
man have it for Rs. 15. 

35019. Did the Government do that?—They 
said it was not worth more than Rs. 15, but under 
the rules I could only get it for Rs. 30. 

35020. I think you will find that whatever 
happened will have to be explained on some other 
grounds. But the point of this is that whatever 
YOU put into this catalogue, it is really an increase 
m pay, is it not, whether for medical attendance 
for wives and families, and house rent at 5 per 
cent, instead.of 10 percent ?—Yes, 

85021. The Government has to pay it?—That 
was only a suggestion. I do not press it. 

35022. [Mr. Sly.) —You have suggested an al¬ 
teration in the rules for the recruitment of 
the Provincial Civil Service by promotion from 
the Subordinate Service. Your suggestion, as 
I understand, is that no member of the Subordi¬ 
nate Service should be promoted to the Provincial 
Civil Service unless he is a graduate?—I say 
appointments by nomination, not by promotion. 

35023. Look at your answer to question (2) of 
the Provincial Civil Service series. You say: 
“ It r^l be well if the rule requiring that only 
a B.A. or a B.Sc. will be eligible for direct 


appointment is made as one of general applica¬ 
tion” ?—In my answer I say: “ I have only " to 

suggest that in making appointments by nomina¬ 
tion with a view to securing adequate ♦representa¬ 
tion of all sections of the community the standard 
of ability required for the efficiency of the service 
should not be lowered.” I do not say that in 
the case of promotion from the Tahsildars’ line. 

85024. That is the rule at present, is it not ?— 
No, I think not. The members of the Anglo- 
Indian community can be appointed. 

35025. You have also suggested that Munsifs 
should be included in the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice ?—Yes. 

35026. Do you not think that difficulties would 
then arise with regard to the posts of Tahsildars : 
would you also recommend that Tahsildars should 
be included in the Provincial Executive Service ? 
—No. 

85027. Then, on the one hand, you wish the 
Judicial Service to include Munsifs, and on the 
other hand, you wish to exclude from the Provin¬ 
cial Executive Service a class of officers who are 
ordinarily held to be of the same rank ?—The 
comparision between the two Services ceased to 
exist long ago, when the Rs. 200 and the Rs. 250 
grades were abolished on the Judicial side; but 
on the Executive side grades of Rs. 200, and 
Rs. 250 were retained. So that I do not think there 
is any comparison now between the two Services; 
the two Services will be entirely separate, and there 
will be no comparison. 

35028. Is it not the case that in status the 
Munsif and the Tahsildar are considered about 
equal?—Yes, they are, just as Police Inspectors 
are equal to them. 

35029. With regard to your answer to question 
(18), how many years have you been a Magis¬ 
trate ?—Fourteen or fifteen years. 

35030. Have you found throughout that period 
of your work as a Magistrate that your discretion 
as a Magistrate with regard to the decisions of 
cases has ever been interfered with by the District 
Magistrate ?—No. 

35031. Never?—No. 

35032. {Mr. Fisher.) You are in favour of 
recruiting two-fifths of the Provincial Civil 
Service by competition ?—Yes. 

35033. Am 1 to infer from that that there is 
any feeling of dissatisfaction in the Provincial 
Civil Service with the present method of appoint¬ 
ment by nomination ?—No, candidates have to 
wait for a very long time, because it depends 
only on selection. When there is an opening 
for them through the competitive examination, 
some persons might try for it and might get in 
sooner. 

35034. You also think that it would be a surer 
way of obtaining a better class of ability ?—Yes. 
If competitive examination ensures the best type 
of men to be procured, in that case I think com¬ 
petitive examination would certainly give us the 
best type of men. 

35035. Have you in your mind a;ny particular 
cases of able young men who would have been 
brought into the Service by competitive examina¬ 
tion, but whom the Service has failed to secure in 
these provinces?—Up to now I have not con¬ 
sidered th|8 question. As far as I know, such 
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gentlemen would have been successful in some 
oftier line. They become Pleaders or Barristers. 
There is a desire for competitive examination 
among graduates now, and they desire that appoint¬ 
ments may not depend entirely upon selection. 
I think there may be some selection, and then 
there may be competitive examination, but there 
should be some test. 

35036. In other words, you would recommend 
a combination of nomination and examination ?— 
Yes. 

35037. {Sir Theodore Morison.) I want to have 
your opinion as to the advantage you have noticed 
with graduates from Indian Universities going to 
complete their education in England. It has been 
suggested to us that if there is an examination 
held in India the period of probation should be 
in England, and that Indians so selected should 
pass through an English University. What do 
you think, from your own experience, is the value 
of that education ?—I cannot say, because I have 
been in India the whole of my life ; but when 
people go to England and return after a couple or 
three years, I have found them to be somewhat 
different men altogether. 

35U88. Are they better?—Yes, they are better. 

35039. You think, on the whole, that it is an 
improvement?—I do not know, hut I am told 
that if they turn out to be bad, they are the 
worst people. It depends upon the circumstances. 
If, on the other hand, they fall into good society, 
and I have seen only such people, I have always 
found, and I believe, that the training in England 
is something quite different from what it is in 
India. 

35040. If you had to recommend a friend as to 
what education he should give his boy, would 
your recommendation include, suppose he could 
afford it, a period of education in England ?— 
Certainly. If I live I should like my sons to be 
educated in England. 

35041. Do you hold the view held by some 
Muhammadans that some of the most forceful and 
original members of their community have been 
persons who have had no English education at 
all ?—Yes. 

3504i. Do you hold that view ?—Yes, men of 
character. 

35043. Do you think that the education given 
in Indian Colleges, which is wholly, or almost 
exclusively, an English education, does not 
produce the same forceful and original Character 
as is produced, on the one hand, by a purely 
English education, and, on the other hand, by the 
old Muhammadan education ?—It depends upon 
the. training which is given at the various Colleges. 
There are some Colleges which have got a verv 
good name. Students leaving those Colleges 
.are considered superior to the students wlio 
leave the other Colleges. 

35044. What is your opinion ?—I think there 
is some difference. 

35045, Do you notice any difference between 
students of good Colleges and the students of 
other Colleges?—Yes, in point of character. 

35046. If you had to make an appointment, 
would yon make any difference between a B.A. 
of one College and a B.A. of another College?— 
Whenever I enquire of any gentleman who has 


passed an examination the first question I put to 
him is,'' From what College^^? 

35047. It is your opinion that the value of the 
B.A. degree which a man has differs according to 
the College he comes from?—Yes, I think it 
does. 

85048. How did you yourself get into the 
Service, by examination ?—I passed only my 
B.A. examination. 

85049. You passed at the head of the B.A.’s 
in your year ?—Yes. You know it very well. I 
was your student. . 

35050. You passed at the top of the Univer¬ 
sity ?—Yes. 

35051. Did you go in for open competition to 
enter the Service?—No. I began as a Munsif 
here. I was a Tehsildar only six months. It 
is now nearly thirteen or fourteen years that I 
have been Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

35052, In your case there was no combination 
of nomination and selection ?—No, and no recom¬ 
mendation either. 

35053. How was it do.ue?—I applied to the 
Chief Commissioner, and I got my appointment. 

I thought “I must work hard and give satisfaction 
and then I shall get promotion.’-’ 

35054. (Lord Ronaldshay.) What is the nature ' 
of the post in Berar to which you refer towards the 
end of your answer to question (19) ? Referring 
to the young men of the Provincial Civil Service 
you say : “ Such men might be appointed for 

purposes of training to the minor charges known 
as sub-divisions carrying special allowances as 
soon as they reach a fixed grade.” In Berar 
they already exist ?—Yes. There are three sub¬ 
divisions where there is an allowance of Es. 100 
for the European officer and Rs. 66 for the 
Indian, at Basim, Khamgaon and Elichpur. 

35055. Are those regarded as inferior listed 
posts?—No, members of the Civil Service or 
members of the Provincial Civil Service have 
been appointed to those posts. 

35056. Why is a special allowance attached to 
these special posts ?—They are important places. 
Elichpur was the head-quarters of a district. 
It was abolished after the amalgamation of 
Berar and the Central Provinces. Basim was 
also the head-quarters of a district. 

35057 I understand what you would like to 
see done would be that certain inferior posts, 
which are now merged in the cadre of the 
Provincial Civil Service, but which were originally 
Indian Civil Service inferior posts, should be 
distinguished from the ordinary Civil Service posts 
in order that young men in the Provincial Civil 
Service may be picked out to fill those posts 
and undergo a period of training with the view of 
being subsequently promoted to superior listed 
posts. Is not that what you mean?—Yes, they 
should remain sepai-ate: they should not be 
merged. 

35058. You want to have these inferior posts 
definitely listed and not merged with the other 
posts in the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

35059. In connection with that suggestion, 
what do you mean by your answer to question 
(31)-when you say that, “ Instead of Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners the officers may be called 
either Deputy Collectors or Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners ”? Why do you want them to be called 
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Deputy Collectors or Assistant Commissioners ?— 
I object to the word Extra because 
Assistant Commissioners and Extra Commis¬ 
sioners do exactly the same kind of work through¬ 
out until the Assistant Commissioners are 
appointed Deputy Commissioners. I should 
like some other name without this word “ Extra.” 

35060. But you do not desire that these officers 
should hold the same title as the Indian Civilians 
occupying similar posts —Not necessarily. 

35061. But Indian Civilians at present are 
called Deputy Collectors and Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners ?—I have said further on, “ Some other 
nomenclature being adopted for the present Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners.” 

35062. I want to know what nomenclature you 
suggest for these men ?—That is very difficult for 
me to answer; b'ut I have an objection to the 
word “ Extra ” there. 


35063. {Mr. Standen.) Supposing a man has 
been selected for a superior listed-post, do you 
thin? it would enhance the estimation he is held 
in by the public and the rest of the Service if he 
were appointed to an inferior listed-post in the 
Commission, and were regarded as a member of 
the Commission from that time ?—Yes, I think hd 
will rise in estimation. 

35064. Do you think that would have any 
effect upon his efficiency afterwards when he was 
holding a superior post ? Supposing for two or 
three years he had been regarded as an Assistant 
Commissioner on the Commission, and was then 
appointed to a district, would his assistants 
regard him then with greater respect than if he 
had been appointed direct from the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—Yes, I think they would. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 

I Service. 

35065 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
for the Indian Civil Service? Do you accept 
it as generally satisfactory in principle?—I 
am satisfied with the principle of the present 
system of recruitment by open competitive ex¬ 
amination in England for the Indian Civif 
Service, so far as those ,who can afford to 
proceed to England for competition are con¬ 
cerned. 

35066 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail and 
what alterations would you suggest?—This 
practically shuts out most of the peoples of 
India, especially the most respectable of them, 
and the majority of its best intellects. The 
result is, that India is not at all fairly re¬ 
presented in the Indian Civil Service. If com¬ 
petitive examinations \fere held simultaneously 
in England and India, I believe the Indian 
element in the future Civil Service of India 
will be more representative and probably 
more efficient. I mean no reflection on the 
present Indian members of the Service. 

35067 (3). Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “ Natives of India ” 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty? If not, what alteration do you re¬ 
commend?—As implied in my answer to ques¬ 
tion (2), it practically excludes the majority of 
the Indians, and the best of them, from the 
Indian Civil Service. It does not afford them 
the same facilities as are allowed to Natives 
of England, for admission to the Covenant¬ 
ed Civil Service, to which they are duly 
entitled. Moreover, the system is not suit¬ 
able, on account of prohibitive expenses. 
The risk of failures is also very great and the 
Indians are thus at a great disadvantage, on 
account of the examination being held in 
England only, which accounts for the paucity 


of Indian members in the cadre of the pre¬ 
sent Indian Civil Service. In the Central 
Provinces and Berar, I find there are only five 
Indians in the Civil Service against a total of 
98, i.e., a little more than 5 per cent., and sc 
far only 84 Indians have been able to join the 
Indian Civil Service, against 2,643 Europeans, 
in the whole of India. 

35068 (4). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not 
to the advantage of Indian interests? Please 
give your reasons?—In my opinion the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home Service with that for the Indian 
Civil Service is conducive to the best interests 
of Indians, as it will render the best talent of 
the United Kingdom available for the Indian 
Civil Service. But I am not in favour of com¬ 
bining the Colonial Service with the Indian 
Civil Service, in view of the policy of exclu¬ 
siveness adopted by Colonials, in respect of the 
Natives of India. 

35069 (5). If you do not consider the pre¬ 
sent system' of recruitment by an open com¬ 
petitive examination to be satisfactory in prin¬ 
ciple, please state what alternative you would 
propose?—An answer to this is not necessary, 
in view of the remarks I have already qiade in 
connection with the preceding questions. 

35070 (6). In particular, what would be 
your opinion regarding a system of simulta¬ 
neous examinations in India and in England, 
open in both cases to all natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty?—I am entirely in favour of a 
system of simultaneous examinations in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born 'subjects of His Majesty. In my 
opinion there should be the same examination 
held simultaneously in England afid India and 
a common list drawn up and those at the top 
of the list should be selected to fill the number 
of appointments required. In short, the ex¬ 
amination in India should be on ull fours with 
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that in England, securing perfect equality in 
the status of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, recruited in both the countries, *The 
introduction of such a scheme would be re¬ 
garded by the Natives of India as a great boon 
conferred upon them, doing full justice to 
their claims and being quite in accordance 
with the sjiirit of the Great Charter of 18^13 
and the Proclamation of Queen Victoria (1858) 
which they regard to be the Magna Charta 
of their rights and privileges. I do not 
wish that any opportunity should hence¬ 
forth be given for the repetition of the re¬ 
marks made by the late Duke of Argyll, who 
said in 1893 “ we have not fulfilled our duty 
or the promises and engagements we have 
made.” The exclusion of the Natives of India 
from the Civil Service of their own country 
was already anticipated by Lord Stanley when 
the present system was introduced and he 
then declared that he could not refrain from 
expressing his conviction that in refusing to 
carry on examinations in India as well as in 
England—a thing that was easily practicable— 
the Government were, in fact, negativing 
that which they declared to be one of the 
principal objects of their Bill and confining 
the Civil Service, as heretofore, to English¬ 
men. For these very reasons, the present state 
of things ought to be improved. 

35071 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces in India? If you favour 
such a scheme, what proportion do you recom¬ 
mend?—I am not at all in favour of any 
system of recruitment, other than what I have 
already suggested. A system of recruitment 
by means of a separate examination in India 
may draw an invidious line of distinction 
between the two different classes of recruits, 
which is not desirable. But if it cannot be 
decided to hold simultaneous examinations in 
India and in England, I would then recom¬ 
mend a separate examination for the whole of 
India of the kind suggested above, provided 
the standard is fixed as high as that of the 
Indian Civil Service examination in England 
and that none but graduates of the Indian 
Universities should be allowed to compete. 1 
would not allot more than 30 per cent, of the 
total number of posts of the Indian Civil 
Service to such recruits. 

35072 (8). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or sepatate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination, (b) combined nomi¬ 
nation and examination, or (c) any other 
method ? If* so, describe fully what system 
you would recommend. In particular, do 
you consider it desirable that all classes and 
communities should be represented in the ap¬ 
pointments so made? If so, how would you 
^ive effect to this principle?—I think that 


intellectual and moral fitness only should be 
considered in recruiting members for the Civil 
Service. It is neither practicable nor desir¬ 
able to introduce the principle of class-repre¬ 
sentation in the Civil Service. In India, as in 
Europe, the cultured classes alone can be 
adequately represented in the Civil Seifvice 
without sacrificing its efficiency. The only 
difference, I believe, is that in England there 
is hardly any class which is uncultured. It 
is no good, nor has there arisen any cause for, 
trying to secure from amongst Gonds, Bhils, 
Julahas, etc., representatives to fill places in 
the Indian Civil Service. The cultured classes 
amongst Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, 
etc., will have their representatives in the 
Service without any especial provision in that 
behalf, if examinations are held in India. I 
strongly desire that no class should consider 
itself unjustly treated, 

35073 (9). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “Natives of India” should still 
be eligible for appointment in England ?— 
A^es, I do not see any reason why the Natives 
of both the countries, subject to one and the 
same supreme authority, should not be pre¬ 
pared to equally participate in each other’s 
advantages. 

35074 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial 
Branch of the Indian Civil Service? If so, 
please describe the system which you would 
propose?—I should suggest that the Judicial 
Branch of the Indian Civil Service be recruit¬ 
ed by means of a separate open competitive 
examination simultaneously held in India 
and in England, at which none but graduates 
of Law should be allowed to compete. A more 
comprehensive study of Law should be the 
special feature of the above examination. And 
a system of practical judicial training should 
be devised, which every candidate should be 
required to undergo, in order to fully 
acquaint himself with the actual working of the 
Courts of Law in India, during the probation¬ 
ary period, before taking up an independent 
charge of his duties. 

35075 (12). Are you satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent statutory definition of the term “Natives 
of India ” in Section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as includ¬ 
ing any person bom and domiciled “within 
the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of 
parents habitually resident in India, and not 
established there for temporary purposes only,” 
irrespective of whether such persons are of 
unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European 
and Indian descent, or of unmixed European 
descent? If not, state fully any proposals that 
you wish to make in regard to this matter?— 
I think the definition is satisfactory except in 
this particular that it excludes subjects of 
Indian Princes. They should not be excluded 
as they look upon the Emperor of India as their 
Sovereign. 

35076 U3). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is re- 
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tained, state tie age-limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your reasons?—I am quite satisfied 
with the present age-limits, which have 
been arrived at after much discussion and ex¬ 
perience. They should never be reduced. On 
the other hand, I may suggest that the maxi¬ 
mum age for those competing for the Judicial 
Branch of the Indian Civil Service should be 
raised to 25, in order to admit members of the 
Bar. 

35077 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official 
duties in India?—In my opinion 25 is the 
most suitable age, as we always want to have 
men of ripe intellect, having a better knowledge 
of human affairs, as members of the Civil 
Service. 

35078 (15). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would 
best suit candidates who are Natives of India, 
and for what reason? Do you i-ecommend 
any differentiation between the age-limits for 
Natives of India and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?—As already stated, 
the present age-limit best suits candidates who 

Natives of India, as it enables them tc com- 
pletete their college education and take their 
deg Tee between 20 and 22. I am not in favour 
of any different treatment in respect of age for 
any subject of His Majesty. Had not the 
matriculation standard been raised to 10, then 
it vould have been quite fair to have made it 
to 22 or 23. In my opinion it is desirable that 
one must go up for the Indian Civil Service 
examination after passing the B.A. examina- 

5079 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of sub¬ 
jects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination?—Although I have no 
experience of the open competitive examina¬ 
tion, still I may venture to suggest the marks 
allotted for Sanskrit and Arabic should be the 
same as for Latin and Greek, and Hindi may 
be included as one of the subjects, because it 
•is recognized to be the “ lAriqua Franca 
of India. I would also suggest that Indian 
History should be introduced with the same 
number of marks allotted to it as are assigned 
to Greek or Eoman Histories. Italian may be 
omitted. 

35080 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examina¬ 
tion in England desirable between candidates 
who are Natives of India and other candi¬ 
dates? If so, state them and give reasons?—I 
do not think any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination lU Eng¬ 
land is desirable between Natives of India and 
other candidates. 

35081 (19). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in th^ Indian 
Civil Service Cadre do you consider that Natives 
of India might under present conditions prO' 


perly be admitted ?—A minimum proportion 
of European subjects of His Majesty should be 
employed in the higher posts of the civil ad¬ 
ministration. As to what that minimum 
should be, it is yet too early to consider. That 
proportion can only be fixed after experience 
gained from a much larger employment of the 
Natives of India in the said posts. Even 
after the introduction of simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations, I do not think the Indian element 
among the successful candidates will unduly 
preponderate for years to come. It will not 
take less than half the life-time of a genera¬ 
tion to produce candidates, equal to meet 
English candidates in their own field. At 
present the probability is so remote that it is 
an utter impossibility. 

36082 (20). Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system 
under which Natives of India are recruited 
for posts in the Indian Civil Service Cadre 
partly through the medium of an open com¬ 
petitive examination in England, and partly 
by special arrangement in India?—No. 

35083 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory 
Civilians ” under the Statute of 1870 should be 
revived, and if so, what method of recruit¬ 
ment would you recommend ?—The Statutory 
Civil Service should not be revived. But, if 
my suggestion for simultaneous examinations 
is not accepted, I think it will be necessary to 
revive it, provided none but graduates of In¬ 
dian Universities and members of high and res¬ 
pectable families are deemed eligible for 
selection. 

35084 (22). If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service Cadre has been stopped 
or has never existed in your Province, would 
you advise its re-introduction or introduction, 
as the case may be, and if the system should be 
introduced or re-introduced, to what extent, in 
your opinion, should it be adopted?—No. 

35085 (24). What is your opinion' of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by njembers of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed- 
posts) to which members of the Provincial 
Civil Service can properly be appointed?—If 
simultaneous competitive examinations are not 
held in India and England, the system should 
be retained and supplemented by introducing 
rules which would attract more competent 
Indians to the Provincial Service and would 
admit of increasing the number of “ listed- 
posts ” to one-fourth of the total number of 
posts in the Indian Civil Service. 

35086 (25). Are you satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent rule which prescribes that Natives oi 
India, other than members of the Provincial 
Civil Service or Statutory Civilians, may be 
appointed to one quarter of the listed-posts ?— 
No. 

35087 (26). Are you satisfi.ed _with_ the 
system by which most of the inferior listed- 

osts are merged in the Provincial Civil 
ervice ?—I am not satisfied with the system 
of paerging the inferior listed-posts in the 
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Provincial Civil Service, because those posts 
have been so completely merged in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service as to lose their identity. 

85088 (27). Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes, and why ?—If simul¬ 
taneous examinations are not to be allowed, 
the “ listed-posts ” should be increased in 
number. 

35089 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a 
period of probation before being admitted to 
the Service?—Tes. ^ 

35090 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers?— 
The period of probation should be two years, 
to be spent in England, in case of Indian can¬ 
didates, while in case of Europeans, ( ne year 
in England and one year in India would be 
necessary in order that arrangements could be 
made for securing to the probationers the 
benefit of experience of the competent and 
sympathetic senior members of the Civil 
Service, in case of those meant for judicial 
service also of competent members of the 
Indian Bar. 

85091 (31). Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course 
of study for probationers who are Natives cf 
India and the course prescribed for other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If so, 
please state the special arrangements that you 
recommend?—No differentiation is necessary 
except that special attention should be paid to 
the mastering of Indian languages, by pro¬ 
bationers other than Indians, as this deficiency 
of the knowledge of vernaculars of the people 
of India, on the part of civilian element, con¬ 
tributes largely to the creation of racial apathy 
and ill-feeling. In my opinion no period rf 
probation should be deemed completed with¬ 
out their satisfying a thorough test of the 
knowledge of the Indian vernacular. 

35092 (32). Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationers’ course of instruction could b«st oe 
spent in England or in India? Is your 
answer equally applicable to the case of Natives 
of India and of other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty?—In my opinion the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best he 
Spent partly in England, and partly in India 
unless simultaneous examinations are held in 
India, in which case “Natives of India’’ may 
be required to pass the full period of their pro¬ 
bation in England, and due facilities should be 
given to them to gain a clear insight into the 
actual working of the British institutions. 

35093 (33). Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a College 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian 
Services recruited in England?—I do not 
think it desirable to start at some suitable 
place in India a College for the training of 
probationers of the Indian Civil Service and 
possibly of other Indian services recruited in 

England, 
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35094 (34). Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of (he 
first two years of service at some suitable centre ? 
—My answer is in the negative. 

35095 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India ? If not, 
what change should, in your opinion, be intro¬ 
duced?—I have not much to complain of in 
the present arrangements for the training of 
junior officers of the Indian Civil Service, after 
they have taken up their appointments in India, 
but I have to strongly urge the necessity of a 
special sort of training to be given to a young 
civilian, during the first two years of his official 
career, by always placing him under a senior 
Collector, who has already proved his aptitude 
for the administrative work, by combining in 
himself the superior qualities of head and heart. 
It is during this period that every junior 
civilian should he clearly given to understand 
that to sympathise with the people is the part 
and parcel of his duty. He should be given 
frequent opportunities to mix with the people, 
among whom he will have to move. It is in 
the very early years of his service that he should 
be able to master the language of his own dis¬ 
trict and get himself into the habit of showing 
due regard to the feelings and habits of the 
Indian people, whom he has come to govern. 
To be brief, every junior civilian should be 
strongly impressed with the full significance 
of the “great Political Law ” of Lord Morley, 
our late Secretary of State, which enjoins 
that;—“ To govern men, there is but one way, 
and it is an eternal truth—get into their skins. 
Try to realise their feelings. That is true of 
Government.” I also draw attention to the fol¬ 
lowing advice of our Gracious Sovereign, given 
in his famous Guildhall speech, which deserves 
to be written in letters of gold in every Court- 
House in India that: —“I cannot help thinking 
from all I have heard and seen that the task of 
governing India will be made the easier if we, 
on our part, infuse into it a wider element of 
sympathy. I will venture to predict that to such 
sympathv there will he an ever abundant and 
genuine response.” 

35096 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been anv deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so. what are the 
causes? Are<you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—In my opinion there has been much 
deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. They are not adequately profi¬ 
cient in the languages of India which hut few of 
them can speak fluently. The causes, I think, 
are chiefly these;—(t) There are more English- 
speaking Indians now than before, [ii) Their 
visits to Eurone are more frequent now than 
before, (m) The general impression is that 
officials of the day are much mope over-worked 
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than their predecessors and have but little tme 
left to mix with the people of their district. 
This has been admitted by the highest authority 
controlling the aftairs of India. Lord Moriey 
clearly pointed out to the Indian Civil Service 
probationers on Saturday, June 12th, 1909, at 
(jxford tliS't —One of tiiG worst dxawb&ciis oi 
the modern speeding up of the great wheels of 
the machine of Indian Government is that the 
Indian Civil Servant has less time and less op¬ 
portunity than he used to have of bringing 
himself into close contact with those with whose 
interests he is concerned. (iu) The Depart¬ 
mental vernacular examination is very easy. 

I suggest the following remedies;—!, visits 
to Europe should be less frequent. 2. The 
executive officers should be entirely relieved of 
their judicial functions, in order to save time, 
with a view to come in close contact w'lth their 
people and freely converse with them, in their 
own language. 3. The Departmental exami¬ 
nation in the vernacular should be made more 
stifi. 

35097 (45). Do you consider that the ex¬ 

change compensation allowance introduced m 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nation¬ 
ality or domicile, should be abolished, and, 
if so, under what conditions? ShouLd^ such 
abolition apply to officers already ^employed 
or be restricted to future entrants .''-—in my 
opinion the exchange compensation allowance 
introduced in 1893, eligibility for which 
depends on nationality or domicile, should _ ne 
abolished. The abolition should be restrict¬ 
ed to future entrants. . 

35098 f47). Turning now to the case of tne 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service? If not, what 
rates do you suggest for the various grades of 
the Service?-! don’t think there should be 
any difference in pay of persons holding the 
same appointment and discharging the same 
duties. 

Written ansivers relating to the Promncial 
Civil Service. 

35099 (51). Please refer to Government of 
Indian Eesolution Jfo. 1046-1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general condi¬ 
tions which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendation to make tor 

their alteration?—The general conditions gov¬ 
erning recruitment to the Provincial (nvil Ser¬ 
vice are satisfactory except that recruitment 

under the present system w,Sd 

nation. In my opinion it should be substituted 
bv competitive examination, subject to certain 
limitations, with a view to redress inequalities, 
and secure promotion for qualified members of 
the Subordinate Service. I do not thmk it is 
desirable that Europeans who are not statutoiy 
Natives of India should be eligible for appoint¬ 
ment in the Provincial Service, even if other¬ 
wise qualified. 


35100 (52). In particular, are the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your province suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera¬ 
tion ?—In my opinion rules should be so framed 
as to admit of recruitment by competition, sup¬ 
plemented by nomination. Half of the total 
number of posts should be thrown open to com¬ 
petition and the other half to nomination. 
High character and family prestige should be 
taken into consideration in making selections 
by nomination and none should be deemed 
eligible for the same, unless he is a graduate. 

I further think that one intellectual test should 
be applicable to all and it is not desirable that 
any relaxation need be made, in case of com¬ 
munities other than Indians. Hence all the 
words should be deleted after the word “Uni¬ 
versity ” in rule (3). As for judicial posts, 
none but Law Graduates should be deemed 
eligible. 

35101 (53). Do you consider that recruit¬ 
ment for a Provincial Civil Service should 
ordinarily be restricted to residents of the pro¬ 
vince to which it belongs?—In my opinion the 
recruitment for the Provincial Civil Service 
should ordinarily be restricted to residents of 
tlie province to which it belongs. 

35102 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object?-—I think all classes and com¬ 
munities going in for Government service are 
fairly represented. This is, of course, desir¬ 
able and recruitment by competitive examina¬ 
tion, supplemented by nomination, will meet 
the requirements of our province. Of the total 
number of posts in the Provincial Service (96), 
on 1st January 1913, 27 were held by Muham¬ 
madans, 50 by Hindus, 14 by Eurasians, etc., 4 
by Parsis and 1 by Jew. 

35103 (55). Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements for the training and proba¬ 
tion of officers appointed to the Provincial 
Civil Service? If not, please state your objec¬ 
tions, and what other arrangements you recom¬ 
mend ?—I have no fault to find with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Service. 

35104 (56). Do you consider that the num¬ 
bers of officers authorised for the various grades 
of your Provincial Civil Service are satisfac¬ 
tory ? If not, please state your views ?—In the 
Provincial Service of our own Province, there 
are 8 grades, the lowest carrying Hs. 200 per 
mensem, while in other provinces there are 7 
grades only, the lowest beginning at Hs. 250 
per mensem. The cost of living having gone 
up much higher than what it was a few years 
back and in view of the highest pay to which 
an executive member of the Subordinate Service 
is entitled, which is Rs. 250 per mensem, it 
seems desirable to have the grade of Rs. 200 
abolished. There has also been a general com¬ 
plaint that, at present, the members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service have to pass a considerable 
portion of their service in the lower grades, and 
the result is that but few have been able to 
reach the highest rung of the ladder. The per- 
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centage of tie number of posts allotted to 
different grades comes to the following: — 


1st grade . 





2'4 

2ud „ 





3-6 

3rd „ . 





612 

4th „ . 





14-28 

5th „ 





23-46 

0th „ 





24-48 

Vth „ 





14-28 

8th „ . 





12-24 


In my opinion the number of posts in higher 
grades should be raised. 

35105 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated? Is any change desirable, and, 
if so, in what direction?—In Central Provinces 
executive officers exercise judicial functions in 
criminal cases and in civil suits between land¬ 
lords and tenants. In my opinion judicial 
functions should be entirely withdrawn from 
executive officers. 

35106 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
princijde recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 


sideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed? If not, what principle do you re¬ 
commend?—The principle, that the conditions 
of the Provincial Civil Service as regards salary 
should be adjusted by a consideration of the 
terms necessary to secure locally the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed, is suit¬ 
able. But, in my opinion, the posts in the 
Provincial Civil Service carry high prestige and 
the members thereof have to maintain the dig¬ 
nity of their position, in the eyes of the public. 
This is a fact which should also be taken into 
consideration, in fixing salaries. 

35107 (64). Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing organisation of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice? If not, please state what alternative 
organisation you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable?—I have only to 
suggest here that Munsifs should also be in¬ 
cluded in the Provincial Service, as they are 
generally recruited from the very class of Law 
Graduates, which supplies our Sub-Judges and 
the duties of both are almost similar. Hence 


the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services it is but proper that they should belong to one 
as regards salary should be adjusted by a con- and the same service. 


Rai Bahadur Pundit Bishun Dutta Shukla called and examined. 

35108. {Chairman) Will you tell us what in the Civil Administration and therefore there 
public positions you till ?—I am a landholder and will be no political danger in introducing a new 
Honorary Magistrate of the First Class and Vice- scheme. 

President of the Sehora Municipal Committee, and 35116. If you are all agreed, as you say, that 
a Member of the District Council of Jubbulpur. there should be a proportion, why not fix that pro- 
35109. To what caste do you belong ?—I am portion when you are establishing your new form 
a Brahman. of examination ?—At present we are unable to 

35110. You are in favour of establishing a say how the scheme will work. We must have 
simultaneous examination in England and in some experience of it. 


India?—Yes. 35117. What objection is there to fixing a 

35111. You admit the necessity for a minimum reserve in the early days of your scheme ?—That, 
of European officers in the Indian Civil Service ?— again, might be imposing a sort of racial differ- 
I do not say that there is any necessity for fixing ence, even at this stage. 


the proportion, but I think a minimum is 
necessary. 

35112. Under a scheme of simultaneous examin¬ 
ation such as you suggest you would take no steps 
ensure to that minimum ?—I say it would be 
premature to consider that, unless we have got a 
fair trial of that competition. 


35118. But will not that racial difference have to 
be faced eventually ?—It will be just saying that we 
are given competitive examination but only so many 
Indians will be allowed to come in and no more. 
Hence I say it is still premature to consider that 
and we should try to avoid it till it is justified by 
future experience, when more would oppose it. 


35113. Would you leave it to chance to secure 
that?—Yes; but then the chance is so remote 
that it would not come within the range of 
practical politics. 

35114. What reason have you for saying that it 
is remote ?—In the first instance, Indians have to 
master the English language, which is foreign to 
them. I do not think for a long time to come 
that Indians will be able to compete successfully 
with Englishmen ; therefore I say that at least 
for some years to come there is no necessity for 
fixing the proportion. 

35115. If the minimum was being encroached 
upon and it was found necessary to institute rules 
by which the candidates who had passed had to be 
rejected, would not that be politically dangerous ? 
—No ; because we are all agreed that we must 
have a minimum proportion of European subjects 


35119. In your answer to question (7) you say : 
“A system of recruitment by means of a separate 
examination in India may draw an invidious line 
of distinction between two different classes of 
recruits, which is not desirable.’' Why do you 
think that an examination in India with a limit 
attached to it should carry with it a stigma?—It 
may be thought that the standard of that examin¬ 
ation may not be so high as that of the English 
examination. 

35120. If the standard were as high, would 
you still hold the same opinion ?—Then the mem¬ 
bers who came through the English door might 
say that those who came in by the Indian door 
were not equal to them in merits. I have sug¬ 
gested that if we cannot have simultaneous exami¬ 
nation we must have separate examination as an 
alternative. 
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35121. You suggest that officers now-a-daj's are 
overworked iu the Service here. Would you tell 
us a little more about your experience in this 
respect?—As a landholder 1 have often come into 
contact with the European District Officers of our 
district, and they say they are really over-worked. 
That is what I have often heard from them. That 
prevents them from mixing with the people very 
often. 

35122. You are speaking now of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 

85123. Do you suggest that the staff of officers 
in this province is inadequate to carry out the work ? 

—As far as that is concerned, I cannot say any¬ 
thing. I can only tell you that when I have come 
into contact with them they do generally complain 
of that. 

35124. You suggest that the Judicial Branch of 
the Service should be recruited by an entirely 
separate examination?—Yes. 

35125. What advantage do you see in recruit¬ 
ing in this manner ?—1 think that the members 
of the Judicial Branch should have a greater 
knowledge of Law, and therefore I thought 
that they should be generally members from' the 
Bar j but iu order to avoid the method of selec¬ 
tion, I have suggested competitive examination. 

35126. You would like to see all the officers 
who formed the Judicial Branch of the Service 
recruited from the Bar ?—J'hey should be Law 
Graduates. That is my view. 

35127. Supposing the present open competition 
were retained, and there were more facilities for 
training in Law for those who took up the Judicial 
Branch, would not that meet your view ?—I should 
have no objection provided they are given more 
legal knowledge. 

35128. It is their legal knowledge which you 
are anxious to see improved ?—Quite so. 

35129. You urge the claims of the Provincial 
Civil Service to better pay. Do you think that 
if better pay were granted to the Provincial Civil 
Service in this province it would attract a better 
class of men than are now attracted to it, or 
do you think that it already attracts to it the best 
class of men in the province ?—In our province I 
think it attracts the best class of persons. The 
Extra Assistant Commissioners generally begin at 
the lowest grade on Rs. 200 a month, while the 
Tahsildar in the Subordinate Service gets Rs. 250. 
That position is rather anomalous. 

35130. Would you like to see Munsifs placed in 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

35131. What is your reason for desiring to see 
that ?—The Munsifs are supplied from the same 
class of persons, and they have to do the same 
class of work. 

35132. What would you like to see as the lowest 
rate of pay for Munsifs ?—That I would leave for 
the Secretary of State to decide. 

35133. Would you be in favour of seeing a 
time-scale established for the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I have not considered that question. 

35184. [Lord Ronaldshay.) I should like to 
ask you about your answer to question (24). You 
say : “ If simultaneous competitive examinations 

are not held in India and in England, the system 
should be retained and supplemented by intro¬ 
ducing rules which would attract more competent 
Indians to the Provincial Service,^'’ What sort 
of rules had you in your mind when you suggested 


that ?—The manner in which those posts are filled 
at present has not been found very popular j and 
therefore there should be some rules in order to 
attract more competent Indians to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

35135. What rules would you suggest as best 
calculated to attract more competent Indians to 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—That is, a matter of 
detail which I leave for the Commission to 
decide. 

35136, But it would be more helpful to us if 
you, who know the conditions of the Provincial 
Civil Service from personal knowledge, would 
suggest something by way of assisting us. In 
what way do you think that the Provincial Civil 
Service might be rendered more attractive than 
it is now ?—The number of listed-posts will have 
to be increased to one-fourth at least, because, at 
present, the number of listed-posts is but limited. 
The manner in which the listed-posts have been 
filled has not satisfied the aspirations of the best 
men in the Provincial Civil Service. 

35137. But generally speaking, apart from 
matters of that kind, do you think that the 
Provincial Service is a service which will attract 
men of the best family in the country?—Yes, 
under the present circumstances, when they have 
got no better chances of entering into the Indian 
Civil Service, then they are attracted by the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

35138. When an ambitious young Indian 
student wishes to go into the Provincial Civil 
Service, what does he do ? He goes to a Univer¬ 
sity, and I suppose he passes his B. A. degree at 
the age of, shall we say, twenty ; when he has 
done that, what steps does be take in order to get 
into the Provincial Civil Service?—He goes to 
some influential man, and asks his favour to 
recommend him to any officer, and then he applies 
to such officer. When the proper recommendation 
is made I think he is selected for some post in the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

35139. Then, perhaps, he may have to spend 
two or three years after he has got his degree 
before he is appointed to the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Quite so. 

35140. What would he be doing during those 
two or three years ?—He would be going from 
here to there seeking favours, and, of course, 
attending different officers. If he cannot get in 
in one district, he will try another. 

35141. To put it in plain English, he has to go 
touting around for certificates from various 
officers?—Yes j and that is what is being done. 

35142. Is that a good system, do you think ?—■ 
,lSfo, certainly not. 

35143. What do you suggest as a better system 
to take its place ?—In mv answer to question (51) 
of the Provincial Civil Service questions I have 
suggested competitive examination supplemented 
by nomination. 

35144. You suggest competitive examination 
subject to certain limitations. I do not quite 
know what you mean by these limitations. What 
limitations would you impose upon competitive 
examination ?—I had in mind that they should 
be supplemented by nomination, subject to certain 
limitations. I say: “ In my opinion it should be 
substituted by competitive examination subject to 
certain limitations, with a view to redress 
inequalities and secure promotion for qualified 
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members of the Subordinate Sevice not purely 
competition : that is what I meant. 

35145, [Sir Theodore Monson.) Would you tell 
me what •vou mean by your answer to questiop 
(21) ? Do you suggest that if simultaneous 
examinations' are not instituted you would revive 
the Statutory Civil Service with two qualiticatioiis 
or provisos,—first, that they should be graduates; 
and, secondly, members of high and respectable 
families ?—Yes. 

35146. Do you think it is necessary in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances in India to insist upon g-ood 
birth and good family ?—Of course some value 
is still'attached to it. 

85147. By whom ?—By the general public. 

35148. Do you think they have a higher esteem 
for a mair of good family ?—Yes. 

35149. Have they got it still ?—It still con¬ 
tinues. 

35150. When you say “ High and respectable 
families,’"’ what class of people do you mean—large 
landowners ?—-Yes, ancient families, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and big landowners. 

35151. Big landowners, that I can understand. 
Anything else ?—No. 

' 35152. Nothing else ?—Nothing else. 

35153. Among the territorial aristocracy, that 
sort of people ?—Yes, that sort of men. 

35154. You had no reference to caste, or any¬ 
thing of that sort ?—Not at all. 

35155. Would it be people who have some 
'ereditary connection with the land ?—Yes. 

35156. With regard to your other suggestion 
/hich you make later ou in answer to question 
(51), clo you want to introduce that into the 
Provincial Civil Service or not?—No, I do not 
think it is necessary for the Provincial Civil 
Service if the suggestion in my answer to question 
(21) is adopted. 

35157. You think that in the highest service 
it is desirable?—Yesjit is only if competitive exa¬ 
mination is not allowed ; otherwise, I am not at 
all in favour of that. 

35158. But simultaneous examination would 
pay no regard whatever to that principle, would 
it ?—I say I do not attach much value to that. 
It is only when we cannot get that examination. 

35159. And then we have to fall back upon 
another principle ?—Yes, it is only then. We can¬ 
not help that. 

35160. As a matter of fact, do you think any 
members of high and respectable families are 
likely to get into the Civil Service?—Yes, if they 
get good education. 

35161. But are they well educated, that is 
what I mean ?—^At present there may be very few. 

35162. There are very few, as a matter of fact, 
who are well educated ?—'Y^es, at present, only. 

35163. (Jfr. Madge] With reference to the 
answer you have just given, the two conditions 
which you lay down, competitive examination and 
connection with respectable families, are consi¬ 
dered by many people to be mutually destructive, 
that it is to say, they do not consider that the 
classes you consider respectable, cannot go, or are 
likelv to go, in for high education. You do not 
accept that opinion ?—As I have said, it is only 
when simultaneous examination is not to be 
allowed that I attach some value to this, other- 
"wise not. 


35164. I quite understand that; but you give 
us tu'o conditions which a good many people can 
consider mutually destructive to one another. 
You do not agree with that, do you ?—No, 
certainly, not quite. 

35165. {Mr. Fisher.) In answer to question 
(59) of the Provincial Civil Service questions you 
say But, in my opinion, the posts in the 
Provincial Civil Service carry high prestige, and 
the members thereof have to maintain the 
dignity of their position in the eyes of the public. 
This is a fact which should also be taken into 
consideration in fixing salaries.On the other 
hand, in your answer to question (24) of the 
Indian Civil Service series, you suggest that 
certain rules should be introduced which would 
attract more competent Indians to the Provincial 
Service. If the prestige of the Provincial Service 
is already so high, why are not competent Indians 
attracted to it ?—It is not as high as that of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

35166. That is what you mean?—Yes. 

35167. What rules are you referring to as 
capable of attracting more competent Indians to 
the Pi’ovineial Civil Service ?—I have not sugges¬ 
ted any definite rules. That I would leave for the 
Commission or the Secretary of State to decide. 
I am not going to suggest any definite rules. I 
have simply to urge that it should be kept in view. 

35168. {Mr. Macdonald.) Have you auy ex¬ 
perience in your district of the administration of 
justice by Magistrates suffering because Magis¬ 
trates try cases out in camp and keep the 
prisoneis and the barristers and the witnesses going 
from place to place ?—It causes inconvenience to 
the parties concerned. 

35169. Have you experienced that?—Yes, I 
have seen that. 

35170. You know, as a matter of fact, that 
that takes place ?—Yes, 1 know that. 

35171. And if something could be done to 
prevent that, would it be regarded as acceptable 
by the public ?—Certainly. 

85172. It would increase the expenses? It 
would be expensive?—Yes. It would be ac¬ 
ceptable to the public even though somewhat 
more expensive. 

35173. {Mr. Chaubal.) Is there any feeling in 
this province that the Executive and Judicial 
functions of Magistrates may be usefully separa¬ 
ted ?—Yes, there is some sort of feeling. 

35174. May I know in what sections or classes 
of the public that feeling is entertained ?—^I have 
found some of the Executive officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service complaining that on 
account of judicial work they are prevented from 
going into the interior. If they go into the 
interior the parties are put to much inconveni¬ 
ence. Those would be the people who would 
want separation of the Executive and the Judicial. 

35175. What portions of the public feel 
that the same Magistrate who has got Executive 
2 rowers should not try Executive cases ?—That is a 
general feeling among the educated people, and, of 
course, among the masses also, especially those men 
who have some experience of the inconvenience to 
which they ha’re been put. They all feel it. 

35176. {Mr. Standcn.) From your answer to 
question (35), where you refer to the system of 
training, I rather gather that you consider the 
present arrangements for training young Civilians 
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do not produce that degree of sympathy amongst 
members of the Commission which is desirable. Do 
you imply that the present arrangements are not 
suitable, or that they are suitable, and ought to be 
continued ?—I have already said that I have not to 
find fault with the present mode of training. I say 
that more importance should be attached to the 
attitude which I have referred to. 

35177. In your own ease you are occupying a 
very enviable position as leader of the local co¬ 
operative movements in the Central Provinces ?— 
Yes. 

.35178. Have you not received considerable 
assistance and advice from Government officers ? 
Would it be true to say that your position is 
largely due to the advice you have received from 
officers at Jubbulpur?—Yes, I have recewed 
assistance from Government officers, 

35179. How did you get this impression ?—The 
fact is that people in the interior do complai?! 
that the higher officials do not so frec^uently mix 
with them as they used to do previously. 

35180. Is it the practice or not for the Deputy 
Commissioner in the evening, as a rule when the 
sun goes down, to have his table put outside his 
tent and call up a number of people in the village 
to talk with him ?—I am not denying that there 
are good officers. 

35181. Is not that the ordinary practice?— 
That is the general practice, I must say. 

35182. Do you think that the relations between 
District Officers and the people in the district 
would be considerably improved if every District 
Officer’s house had a visitors’ waiting room 
attached to it ?—Yed, I think so. 

35183. Do you think it a matter of real import¬ 
ance to prevent visitors waiting on the verandah 
with the chaprasis ?—It hurts the feelings of visi¬ 


tors who go to see District Officers to have to 
wait outside. 

35184. You think that would be an innovation 
worth making ?—Yes. 

35185. With regard to the question of the 
knowledge of languages, would it be true to say 
that the great majority of civilians at present are 
capable of conducting criminal cases in the verna¬ 
cular ?—No. 

35186. You think not ?—No. 

35187. They need Interpreters ?—Yes, I think so. 

35188. I am talking of men of four or five 
years’ service ?—^They may be able to understand 
the people. 

35189. I am referring to an ordinary criminal 
case, and not to speaking in the vernacular on 
abstract subjects, the sort of matters which come up 
in criminal cases ?—I do not think they would be 
able to understand the colloquial Hindi language. 

35190. Up to what point would you wish them 
to know the language ? Ought they to be able to 
discuss abstract subjects with educated Hindus ?— 
If they had a knowledge of the language up to the 
vernacular middle standard that would be sufficient. 

35191. [Mr. Thahur.') As landlord of a num¬ 
ber of villages, you are familiar with the economic 
conditions of this province ?—Yes. 

35192. Now that there has been a considerable 
rise in the prices, do you think that there has been 
a corresponding rise in the standard of living 
amongst the well-to-do and educated class in this 
Province ?—Yes. 

35193. In recommending an increase in the pay 
of members of the Provincial Civil Service I 
suppose you have taken those conditions into 
account?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30.) 
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35194 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system pf recruitment 
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by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory In principle ?—The present system 
of recruitment by competitive examination 
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generally satisfactory, though even the staunch 
advocates of the system v/ill probably concede 
that it is not by any means the ideal system, 
inasmuch as it does not constitute a direct test of 
character. I say direct test, because I am of 
opinion that a candidate who enters the Civil 
Service through the door of competition is 
ordinarily possessed of “ grit ” apart from the 
intellectual qualifications connoted by success at 
the examination. It must, however, be reluc¬ 
tantly admitted that some of the “ competition- 
walas ■” are deficient in a greater or less degree 
in the requisite moral qualifications for employ¬ 
ment in this distinguished service. I would 
suggest • the following measures for remedying 
the defect. I understand that candidates for 
Indian Civil Service open competition are 
required to give the names of two 
respectable persons (not relatives or college 
tutors) to whom references may be made as to 
character. But no reference is made (if it is 
made at all) unless the candidate passes the 
competitive test. The production of certificate 
of character should be made a condition precedent 
to admission to the examination in future. No 
person is in a better position to certify to the 
character of the candidate than the college tutor, 
and it is therefore curious that he should be 
prescribed as a referee under the exisiting rule. 
He should be an impartial referee provided he is 
consulted before and not after the open test. A 
candidate who is morally ineligible may occa¬ 
sionally get in, in spite of the certificate of 
character. Again it is conceivable thqt a recruit 
may deteriorate morally after his arrival in India 
owing to sudden contact with alien social and 
moral conditions at an impressionable period of 
life. I would suggest that such undesirables 
should be retired on a suitable pension or gratuity 
within, say, five years of arrival in India. I do 
not think that elimination of such men will react 
on the popularity of the service. Indeed I am 
inclined to think that such a rule will be heartily 
approved by the majority of members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are naturally scandalized 
by the presence of black sheep in their fold. It is 
perhaps difficult to think of a more competent 
critic of the present system than Lord Curzon, 
who had exceptional opportunities of gauging the 
capabilities of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. Now, Lord Curzon’s opinion is flag¬ 
rantly at variance with the opinion of those who 
consider the Civil Service an effete body. Lord 
Curzon referred to the Civil Service as follows in 
his valedictory speech at the United Service Club, 
Simla : —“ It will always, I think, remain the 
greatest recollection of my public life that for 
this not inconsiderable period I was permitted to 
preside over the most efficient and the most 
high-minded public service which I believe to 
exist in the world.’' This verdict is endorsed by 
a distinguished Frenchman, Monsieur Chailley, 
who made a careful and a close study of the 
Indian administration in all its aspects over a 
prolonged period. The opinion of Monsieur 
Chailley is all the more \yeighty in view of the 
fact that he is an expert on the administration of 
the French Colonies. I am therefore constrained 
to think that those who disparage the Indian 
Civil Service belong to the category of laudator 
femporis acti- As the present system is justified 


by the result it would be the height of unwisdom 
to throw it into the melting-pot. 

35195 (5). Do you consider that the 
combination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons ?— I consider the combination of the 
open competitive examination for the Home and 
Colonial Civil Services with that for the England 
Civil Service distinctly advantageous to the 
Indian interest in that it enlarges the field for 
selection. Occasionally a candidate who would 
have preferred an appointment in the Home Civil 
Service takes up an Indian appointment rather 
than wait for his second “ shot." In default of 
suoii a man a man lower down the list would have 
been selected. 

35196 (T). What is your opinion regarding 
a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—I am strongly 
opposed to the proposal of simultaneous examina¬ 
tion. The proposal is open to the following 
serious objections, among others:— [i) I consider 
the maintenance of the British character of the 
service a sine qua, non of its efficiency for a long 
time to come. It follows as a corollary to this 
assumption that the Service should be preponder¬ 
antly manned by Europeans. Now simultaneous 
examination, if conceded, will be inimical to this 
fundamental principle. Even assuming that the 
adoption of the system of simultaneous exami¬ 
nation will not result in an appreciable change in 
the proportions of the European and Indian 
members of the service in the immediate future, 
there is to my mind every likelihood of the 
European element being seriously reduced, if not 
swamped, when special educational institutions are 
established in India on the lines of the famous 
institution at Powis Square in response 
to the demand for expert Crammers on the part 
of the crowd of Indian aspirants to 
membership of the Civil Service, {ii) It has been 
proposed that the candidates who are selected in 
India should be sent to England for a couple 
of years with a view to imbibing European 
culture. I am, however, doubtful whether the 
candidates will adequately benefit by the pro¬ 
posed training, seeing that they will have out¬ 
grown the most impressionable period of life. 
(jit) The expedient of simultaneous examination 
will not lessen the expense of administration, if, as 
I presume, the candidates recruited in India 
receive the same .emoluments as the candidates 
recruited in England. • On the other hand, some 
of the prominent advocates of simultaneous exami¬ 
nation urge this measure on the ground of 
economy, [iv) The destruction of the predomi¬ 
nance of the British element in consetiuence of the 
oveiwecruitment of Indians would probably impede 
the industrial progress of India by frightening 
away European capital, which is essential to the 
development of the country for a long time to come. 
(») It is very doubtful indeed whether the pre¬ 
dominance of Indians in the Civil Service will be 
really welcome to the inarticulate masses under 
existing conditions, seeing that racial distrust 
and even antagonism are by no means a thing 
of the past in this country. It is significant 
that only recently an application was made 
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to the United Provinces High Court for the 
transfer of a case from an exalted court on the 
ground that the presiding Judge (an Indian) was 
a co-religionist of the non-applicant! (vi) It 
may safely be predicted that the concession of a 
system of simultaneous examination would 
attract an increasingly large number of candi¬ 
dates in India. Having regard to the smallness 
of the posts competed for annually, the over¬ 
whelming bulk of the candidates will be inevi¬ 
tably unsuccessful. The result would be that they 
will swell the already large multitude of discon- 
tended men who are annually manufactured by 
the Indian Universities. The discontent of 
the ‘ failed I. C. S.^s ^ will be in proportion 
to the money and time spent on. preparation 
for a notoriously difficult examination. To my 
mind this is a very grave objection to the 
proposal, let alone the appalling waste of energy 
involved in it. (vii) Simultaneous examination 
would sooner or later lead to the entry into the 
Civil Service of a sprinkling of men from the 
lower strata of Indian society. Now, it is a 
question whether such a consummation is devoutly 
'to be wished in the public interests, however 
laudable it may be in the abstract. For it must 
be remembered that the Indian Civil Service is a 
corps d’Slite and that the occasional irruption into 
this charmed circle of an ‘ untouchable ’ through 
the door of competition would not only seriously 
impair the prestige of the Service, but also 
scandalize public opinion, which has by no means 
outgrown its deep-rooted prejudice against the 
pariah. The inference seems inevitable that 
India is not yet ripe for the system of simul¬ 
taneous examination. 

35197 (10). If you do not approve of 
simultaneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of («) nomination, (5) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so, 
please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular do you consider it desir¬ 
able that whatever the system, all classes and com¬ 
munities should be represented ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle ?—^I am not in 
favour of any of the alternative methods specified 
in these questions. I consider it desirable to give 
a larger portion of the superior posts to Natives of 
India as a concession to the aspirations of the 
educated classes. Subject to the predominance of 
the European element I would offer every facility 
for the recruitment of Indians by the following 
methods:—(«) Promising Indian students should 
be offered Government scholarships oq a liberal 
scale to enable them to proceed to England and 
compete for the Indian Civil Service. There are 
altogether six Universities in India, and at least 
two candidates should be selected from each 
University annually. These candidates should be 
offered scholarships of £200 per annum. The 
scholars should be graduates, and assuming that 
they are 20 years of age when they pass the 
examination—the minimum age prescribed by 
Indian Universities for the matriculation examina¬ 
tion is 16 years—^they would have a fair prospect 
of success at the open competition, provided the 


present age-limits are maintained. I calculate 
that 75 per cent, of the scholars who will be the 
pick of the Indian Universities, ex hypothesi, will 
be successful. The unsuccessful scholars might 
advantageously be absorbed in the Provincial 
Civil Service or other public service for which 
they might possess special aptitude. I may 
observe in passing that scholarships to promising 
Indian students are offered by private associations 
to this end, but the scope for private enterprise in 
this direction is necessarily limited. It is how¬ 
ever worthy of remark that the experiment has 
decidedly proved successful, (n) To facilitate the 
entry of Indians into the Civil Service I would 
alter the syllabus of the competitive examination 
to some extent. [Fiife answer to question (21)]. 
(m) Some of the superior posts should be filled 
by selected members of the Provincial Civil 
Service as at present, {iv) Government should 
be empowered to employ men other than members 
of the Provincial Civil Service in very exceptional 
cases subject to the conditions specified in section 3 
of the Civil Service Act. I consider it desirable 
that the Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service should be recruited to some extent from 
the legal profession in India, and section 3 of the 
Civil Service Act will permit of the representation 
of this element. The representation of all classes 
and communities in the Civil Service is a counsel 
of perfection under existing conditions. Such an 
ideal cannot be realised without sacrifice of the 
all-important principle of efficiency of the Service 
until the backward communities are abreast of 
their more advanced brethren and until racial pre¬ 
judices and antipathies are a thing of the past. 

35198 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so please 
describe the system that you would propose ?— 
answer to question (10). In view of the 
marked aptitude shown by the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service for judicial work, it seems 
desirable thdt a modicum of the higher posts in 
the Judicial branch of the Civil Service should be 
filled by them. Some posts should also be thrown 
open to eligible members of the Indian Bar. 
Subject to the above remarks the Judicial branch 
of the administration should continue to be 
manned from the Indian Civil Service. The 
adverse criticism directed against the Civilian 
Judges is not due to any inherent defect in the 
existing method of recruiting for Judgeship, but 
to the faulty system of training followed in most 
provinces. Given sound training in the early 
years of the Service, there is no reason why a 
Civilian Judge should compare unfavourably with 
his Barrister confrere. Indeed his initial train¬ 
ing as an executive officer—he should not specialise 
in judicial work until completion of four 
years—should enable him to have a firmer grasp 
of facts and a more intimate knowledge of men 
and affairs than a Barrister. Judge, who has not 
undergone similar training. In this connection it 
is important to bear in mind that India possesses 
perhaps the best system of codified law in 
the world, and consequently the mastery of Indian 
Law is comparatively easy. Moreover, a capable 
Judge has an important auxiliary in the Bar, 
which is rapidly increasing in number and efficiency 
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in this country. The attempt to erect the 
law into a fetish is to be deprecated. A system 
which is susceptible of producing Civilian Judges 
of the calibre of the late Sir Raymond West should 
not be condemned without conclusive proof of 
its ineptitude. The lamentable lack of despatch 
which characterised the trial of some recent 
causes eSQbres in Indian High Courts does not 
assuredly tend to inspire over-confidence in a judi¬ 
ciary predominantly manned from the legal pro¬ 
fession. 1 may perhaps be permitted to quote 
the following remark of Monsieur Chailley, an 
able French critic, on the slow course of Indian 
justice “ Outside the Presidency towns the 
procedure of the courts seems to be very compli¬ 
cated, slow and costly and unsuited for about 
one-third of India. Besides English Civil 
Law is one of the most cumbrous in the world, 
and its application to India is not an unmixed 
success.” My own opinion is that a due admix¬ 
ture of the Civilian element in the personnel of 
the higher civil courts is a safeguard against 
accentuation of the notorious tendency to the 
“law’s delay” which is characteristic of the 
present regime. 

35199 (15). If the system of> recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
is retained, please state the age-limits that yon 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ? —I consider the present age-limits 
suitable for the following reasons ;—(j) Indian 
candidates would be further handicapped by 
the reduction of the age-limits, (ii) It is 
desirable to attract candidates who have completed 
a University course and the present age-limits 
are eminently adapted to this end. 

35200 (18). What is the most suitable 
age at which junior civilians should arrive in 
India ?—I consider that junior civilians 
should arrive in India when they are about 24 
or 25 year^ of age. Considering that the young 
civilian is ordinarily placed in positions of 
responsibility even at the outset of his career, 
it is obviously desirable in the public interest 
that he should be fairly mature when he embarks 
on his official career. Moreover, he will possess 
a greater measure of savoirfaire, and this is an 
indispensable qualification in a civilian whose 
lot is cast among the Indians, who are a 
notoriously sensitive people. 

35201 (19). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would 
best suit candidates who are “ Natives of India, 
and for what reasons ? (2) Do you recommend 
any difPerentiation between the age-limits for 
“ Natives of India ” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—Vide answer to ques¬ 
tion (15). The present age-limits would enable 
Indian candidates to proceed to England after 
taking their B.A. Degree, and this is a point of 
copsiderable importance if my proposal regarding 
the grant of scholarships by Government be 
accepted. Fide answer to question (10). I am 
opposed to any differentiation between the age- 


limits for Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. 

35202 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “ the examination should be of such 
a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to 
whatever calling he may devote himself, have any 
reason to regret the time and labour which he had 
spent in preparing himself to be examined,” and 
that the object should be to secure, not specialists 
in any particular subject that may be useful in a 
subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary well- 
educated young man of the period ?—-I accept the 
principle. It is, however, open to question 
whether the authorised syllabus complies with 
this principle. The principle underlying the 
syllabus is enunciated by Jowett in the following 
words :—“ It will not do to frame our examina¬ 
tion on any theory of examination. We must 
test a young man’s ability by what he knows, not 
by what we wish him to know. ” This was 
explicitly avowed in the report by the author of 
the scheme himself. 

35203 (21). Please examine the table in 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows 
the various phases of the authorised syllabus 
of the open competitive examination, and state 
what changes, if any, are, in your opinion, 
desirable, differentiating between the cases of 
candidates (o) of school-leaving age and {b) of 
University-leaving age ?—I would recommend 
the following changes in the authorised syllabus 
for competitive examination. The marks assigned 
to Sanskrit and Arabic should be raised from 800 
to 900 each and distributed as follows:—Litera¬ 
ture and Grammar 400; Translation 300 j 
Prose Composition 200; total 900. Indian 
History (including History of Indian Con¬ 
stitution) should, I think, be included in the 
syllabus and 600 marks assigned to it. These 
changes, if accepted, will slightly benefit the 
Indian candidate, who is seriously handicapped in 
the open competition. When this syllabus was 
first drawn up in the '50’s the contingency of 
Indians competing for the examination was not 
foreseen. This is apparent from the following 
extract from Macaulay’s report -.—“ The marks we 
conceive ought to be distributed among the 
subjects of examination in such a manner that no 
part of the Tcingdom and no class of schools shall 
exclusively furnish servants to the. East India 
Company.” The italics are mine. 

35204 (23). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by statutfe 
for ofiicers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 64). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., 
c. 54), and of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II and 
III to these questions]?—I consider it desirable that 
the posts specified in the schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Aeh of 1861 should continue to be 
reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service. I also 
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consider it desirable that Schedule II of the 
Act should be amended so as to include posts of 
the same class in the Non-Regulation provinces 
which are at present included in the scope of the 
Act by administrative orders. 

35205 (34). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that “ Natives 
of India ’’ might, under present conditions, 
properly be admitted ?—The Indian administta- 
tion is essentially British in spirit as I have 
already stated, and I consider it necessary to 
maintain the predominance of the British element 
with a view to the efficiency of the Service. I do 
not think these principles would be jeopardised 
if one-third of the superior posts were filled by 
Natives of India, whether recruited by open com¬ 
petition in England or by appointment in India 
in the manner described in the answer to question 
(10). This percentage should be the maximum and 
it should be worked up to by degrees pari passu 
with increase in the number of suitable Indian 
candidates. I consider it feasible to fill 35 per 
cent, of the superior posts by Natives of India 
including Indians who are members of the Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Service under present conditions. It 
would be preferable to fill the bulk of the 
reserved posts by Indians recruited in England, 
but this is out of the question unless the method 
recommended by me in answer to question (10) is 
accepted. In any case it would be some years 
before the suggested measures have the desired 
effect of sensibly augmenting the number of 
Indians in the Civil Service by recruitment in 
England. In the meantime the deficiency should 
be made good by the appointment of selected 
members of the Provincial Civil Service. This 
would involve a considerable immediate increase 
in the number of listed posts in some provinces. 
The vested interests of the members of the Civil 
Service already employed should of course be 
safeguarded in effecting any such readjustment. 
I venture to think that the above proposal, though 
it involves perhaps a large concession to Indian 
aspirations, has the elements of finality. In this 
connection I may perhaps be permitted to quote 
the following remarks of Lord Dufferiu on the 
then Indian situation, which I think still hold 
good;—“Now, I think it is desirable that the 
Government should make up its mind as soon as 
possible in regard to the policy it is determined 
to pursue, for evidently India is not a country in 
which the machinery of democratic education 
can be applied with impunity. My own inclina¬ 
tion would be to examine carefully and seriously 
the demands which are the outcome of these 
various movements j to give quickly and with a 
good grace whatever it may be possible or desir¬ 
able to accord; to announce that these concessions 
must be accepted as a final settlement of the 
Indian system for the next ten or fifteen years.’-’ 
Curiously enough Lord Dufferin anticipated 
Monsieur Chailley, who sums up the Indian situa¬ 
tion in the eloquent passage :—“ La lutte repreml 
fusqu’a ce que I’indigene arrache un ^ nouveau 
lambeau de pouvOir, et que la vanite satisfaite de 


parlementaire endorme h nouveau son aetivite. 
Mais Vassaut fatalement doit recommeneer. Car 
—et <?est la un phenom^ne & noter — Vindig'hne 
n'est pas, ne pent pas etre satisfait, Ce qu’il 
emporte ce ne sont que les concessions auxquelles 
fait defaut le seul caractere qui pourrait le recon- 
oilier avec la domination iritannique: la spon-^ 
tanSiti et la bonne grace.” 

86206 (28), Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of statutory civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would jrou 
recommend ?—The consensus of opinion is against 
the revival of the old system of statutory 
civilians, which savoured of favouritism. I agree 
in this opinion. 

35207 (31). If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India has been stopped, or 
has never existed in your province, would you 
advise its re-introduction, or introduction, as the 
case may be, and if the system should be intro¬ 
duced or re-introduced, to wbat extent should it 
be adopted ?—The Central Provinces Commission 
was largely manned by military officers in the 
old days, and from all accounts they were suited 
to the patriarchal regime of that period. I am, 
however, convinced that it is undesirable to 
reintroduce the system, since the work which 
falls to the lot of the modern Civilian demands 
widely different qualifications. 

35208 (36). Has the power to fill one- 
quarter of the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” 
othen than members of the Provincial Civil Service 
or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regular¬ 
ly exercised ? If not, can you give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the power 
should be utilised and in wbat directions ?—I do 
not think the percentage has ever been worked up 
to in these Provinces. As I have already stated, 
the power should be exercised in the direction 
of recruiting men from the legal profession. 

35309 (37). Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction («) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service j and 
[b) to the public interested in this question; and 
wbat advantages, if any, does this arrangement 
possess ?—The merging of the inferior listed posts 
in the Provincial Civil Service has satisfied the 
national aspirations to a large extent. This 
measure is in harmony with the recommendation of 
the last Public Service Commfssion, which urged 
that indigenous agencies should be more largely 
employed in the public service, “ Considerations 
of policy and economy alike require ” observed 
the Commission, “ that so far as is consistent with 
the ends of good government the recruitment of 
the official staff in England should be curtailed 
and advantage taken of qualified agency 
obtainable in India.” 

35310 (43). What is your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a probationer’s 
course of instruction in England ? Do you 
recommend the continuance or abolition of this 
system?—I consider the system is generally 
satisfactory and would recommend its contin¬ 
uance. 
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S5211 (44). What should he the duration 
of the probationer's course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (6) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—The duration 
of the course should he one year as at present. 

35212 (45). Do you consider it desirable 
that probationers should he required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved university ?—Yes. 

35213 (46). If so, do you advise the selec¬ 
tion of one or more universities for this purpose 
and for what reasons ?—I would emphatically 
recommend the selection of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge for this purpose. These 

** two residential Universities between them -supply 
the bulk of the successful candidates who usually 
spend their probationary year there. The con¬ 
centration of the large number of probationers 
at either University is in itself an educative 
influence, it engenders An ‘esprit de corps’ which 
is fostered by the quasi-Indian atmosphere 
imparted by the presence of several distinguished 
ex-Indian Civilians and by the periodical discus¬ 
sion of topics of Indian interest under the 
auspices of special committees at both Universities 
(I believe). 

35214 (47)- Do you consider that pi’oba- 
tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the 
scale and conditions that you recommend ?—- 
Yes. I would recommend allowance of £150 
plus first class passage to India. The allowance 
should be contingent on residence at Oxford or 
Cambridge University. 

35215 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—No. I consider that the advantages 
of a separate institution in England would be 
outweighed by the drawbacks. In the first place 
it would be difficult to secure competent teachers 
like those available at Oxford or Cambridge, 
secondly the scheme would be much too costly. 

35216 (50). If a probationer's course is 
continued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having finish¬ 
ed their general education and that their future 
studies should be such as have a special tendency 
to fit them for their calling ? Does your answer 
apply equally to candidates who pass the open 
competitive examination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a University 
course ?—Yes. My answer applies with even 
greater force to candidates who pass the open 
competitive examination after completing the 
University course. 

35217 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course [a] under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and [h) 
under any modification of that system recommend¬ 
ed by you ?—I consider the course of studies 
prescribed for probationers in 1912 as satisfactorj 
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except that Indian History should not be offered 
by a candidate who has offered it at the open 
competition, assuming that it is included in the 
authorised syllabus as suggested. 

35218 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 

(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of Indian 
languages with or without any attempt at. col¬ 
loquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of {a) Indian 
Geograj^hy, (5) Political Economy, [c] Accounts?— 
This is not feasible unless the period of probation 
is extended to 2 years, but given the present age- 
limits it would be extremely unwise to make 
any change in this respect. The existing 
system is fairly satisfactory and should, I think, 
be adhered to. 

35219 (53). Do you consider that the 
probationer's course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India ?—I consider that 
the probationer's course of instruction can best be 
spent in England. 

35220 (54). What is your opinion of a 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—I strongly depre¬ 
cate the proposal to start a central College in 
India. The failure of the Fort William College 
is, I take it, a sufficient argument against the 
revival of the project. Moreover, even assuming 
that the scheme is workable, it would be much too 
costly. 

35221 (55). What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suit¬ 
able courses of instruction for the whole or portions 
of the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre?—The main objections to this proposal 
have been succinctly but forcibly stated in ques¬ 
tion (56). I would add that the proposal is also 
open to the objection of expense. 

35222 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisation 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
be given better in England than in India, because 
of the difficulties which junior civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India, the 
lack of good teachers in Indian district head¬ 
quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student's 
point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
m a tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India ?—No. 

35223 (59). Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are “ Natives of India" and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ? It so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—I do not 
consider that any differentiation is necessary 
between the course of study for the tiyo classes of 
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probationers. I would, however, make it obligatory 
on the Indian probationer to spend the period of 
probation at Oxford or Cambridge. I consider 
that prolonged contact with the intellectual, social 
and moral atmosphere of a residential University 
is of great value to an Indian recruit to the Civil 
Service. I know of several instances in which 
Indian recruits never came in contact with a 
residential University in England. 

35224 (60). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ?—I consider the present arrangement 
generally satisfactory. 

35225 (61). Is the existing systern of 
Departmental examinations suitable, and if not, 
what change do you recommend ?—Yes. I would, 
however, make the Departmental language test 
more severe. Under the existing rules a can¬ 
didate is declared to have passed if he obtained 50 
per cent, of the maximum number of marks in each 
paper of the written portion of the examination, 
provided he also passes tbe colloquial test. I think 
there should be two standards in languages, as 
in law and procedure and accounts. The lower 
standard should be 50 per cent, and higher 
standard 7 5 per cent, of the full marks assigned to 
each paper, and promotion to the Rs. 500 grade 
should be contingent on passing by the higher 
standard. I would further suggest that an officer 
should be kept in the same language area in the 
early years of his service as recommended by the 
Decentralization Commission. I also endorse the 
following recommendations of the Decentralization 
Commission :—{%) No junior Civilian should be 
appointed to the Secretariat or other duties at 
headquarters until be has become thoroughly 
proficient in at least one language, (it) The con¬ 
fidential reports now submitted on Civilians should 
lay special stress on their ability to speak the 
vernacular, and the record of practical language 
proficiency should be maintained in the Secretariat. 
[in) In making appointments to particular dis¬ 
tricts or divisions knowledge of the vernacular 
should be regarded as of at least as great import¬ 
ance as seniority. 

35226 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to _ an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and if not, how could this best be remedied ? —^I 
am not in a position to institute any comparison. 
The Decentralization Commission has recorded 
that there was a large preponderance of evidence 
that the European officers serving In Madras, 
Bombay and the two Bengals were imperfectly 
acquainted with the languages spoken there. 
The Commission observed that these are the 
provinces where the knowledge of English is most 
diffused among the educated classes and where a 
variety of vernaculars exists. This coincidence is 
no doubt significant. Another cause which has to 
my mind discouraged the study of vernaculars by 
European officers is the revolution effected by the 


Suez Canal. It has been shrewdly said: ‘ ‘ The 
Suez Canal has brought England and India closer 
together only to separate them the more.'*'’ The 
fact is that India is no longer the adopted home 
of the European officer ; it is but a land of exile. 
Finally, the marked increase in the number of 
Europeans who are permanently or temporarily 
resident in India has conduced to their alienation 
from the Natives of the country. The remedies 
suggested in the answer to question (61) would be 
efficacious in my opinion. 

35227 (63). Do you recommend any 
changes in the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages, and if so, what 
changes?—Under the existing rules an officer 
serving in the Upper Provinces is eligible for 
examination in Bengali, Assamese and Ooriya, 
provided he has obtained a certificate in any of 
the following languages : Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Hindustani, Hindi. I would remove 
Bengali, Assamese and Ooriya altogether from 
the list of subjects prescribed for the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, as these three languages cannot obviously 
be of any practical use to an officer serving in the 
Upper Provinces. I am also doubtful as to the 
expediency of the recent amendment to the 
rules which permits an officer to earn a reward 
for the Degree of Honour standard at any time 
within the period of his service ; such a concession 
is of doubtful advantage to the public service and 
is likely to give a fillip to pot-boiling. I would 
strongly recommend a return to the old rules 
under which the maximum periods for the higher 
standard, high proficiency and Degree of Honour 
examination, were 5, 10 and 15 years, respectively. 

85228 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers^ chambers or other), and what condi¬ 
tions do you propose ? — I do not consider any 
special steps to be necessary in this respect as 
regards the junior Civilians selected for the execu¬ 
tive branch. As regards Civilians selected for 
judicial branch they should not be appointed to 
Divisional Judgeships until they have been trained 
in Civil work as Subordinate Judges and 
Magistrates for a reasonable period, say 5 years. 
They should not be definitely transferred to the 
judicial branch until they have completed their 
four years' service as Assistant Commissioners. 
As I have already stated, I consider their prelimi¬ 
nary training in executive work of vital importance, 
as it enables an officer to obtain a first-hand 
knowledge of men and affairs by intimate 
contact with the people of the country. A junior 
Civilian who definitely elects for the judicial 
branch should, I think, be permitted to take two 
years' study leave to Europe on furlough allowance 
before the completion of 8 years, with a view to 
the study of law at an approved University or 
with a view to a call to the Bar. I do not 
recommend any special allowance in view of the 
fact that the furlough allowance is substantial, 
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35229 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in a system of training after appointment ^ in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are Natives of India and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—No. 

35230 (70). Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? No. 

35231 (72). The present theory underlying 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that {a) the members of the Service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate or 
inferior appointments before they are called upon 
to discharge the duties of higher ones; and 
(S) they should, throughout the whole period 
of their service, have sufficient salaries and 
sufficiently responsible duties. To secure these 
objects the number of posts, called technically 
“ superior" posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem, is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers to 
make it probable that each officer will find him-' 
self officiating with practical permanency In at 

' least the lowest of those appointments after the 
completion of eight yearn’ service. Do you accept 
this system ? If so, do you consider that the 
period of eight years is suitable, or do you 
recommend any change ? What alteration (if any) 
would be necessary if the age of recruitment were 
lowered ?—I accept the system. I also consider 
the period of eight years suitable, irrespective 
of whether the present age-limits are retained or 
not. I assume that the probationary period 
would be at least two years if the age-limits are 
largely reduced. 

85232 (73). It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but _ under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“inferior posts,’’and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest and for what 
reasons ?—Yes. 

35233 (81). Junior officers are con¬ 

sidered to be under training during the first two 
years of their service. Does this approximate to 
the actual conditions ? If not, what alteration is 
necessary in the percentage of 15 "5 allowed for 
training ?—Yes, 

35234 (87). Are yew satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration _ are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— 
The existing system of recruitment is markedly 
defective, with the result that it has seriously 
impeded the flow of promotion in these Provinces 
an recent years. I am strongly in favour of a 
time-scale of pay similar to that recently approved 
by the Secretary of State for the Political 
Department. I would also suggest that the 


recommendation of the Decentralisation Commis¬ 
sion regarding promotion by selection to higher 
appointments and the compulsory retirement of 
unfit officers, should be rigorously enforced in 
future. Tide paragraphs 637, 640, 642, 643, 
646 and 647, Chapter XIV, of the Decentralisa¬ 
tion Commission’s Report. 

35235 (88). To what extent are the 
functions of the Officers of the Executive and 
Judicial Branches of the Indian Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable and, if 
so, in what direction ?—I consider that the func¬ 
tions of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
the Civil Service have been sufficiently differentiat¬ 
ed in this Province. I would deprecate any 
further differentiation of functions, which would 
lessen the powers and prestige of the District 
Magistrate, and thus handicap him in the preser¬ 
vation of the peace of the District in cases of 
emergency. The proposal is also open to the 
objection of expense, since a hard and fast 
separation of judicial and executive functions 
is bound to result in an increase in the personnel. 
Finally, I am doubtful as to whether 
the insistent demand for separation of executive 
and judicial functions on the part of the educated 
classes, who form a microscopic minority 
of the population, would be endorsed by the masses 
in the event of a plebiscite being taken. I have 
never heard any complaint on this score from the 
people, and enquiries made by me of experienced 
members of the Provincial Civil Service confirm me 
in the opinion that the agitation against the conti¬ 
nuance of the present system is not by any means a 
reflection of popular feeling. A distinguished 
member of the Provincial Civil Service who has 
just retired told me lately that he could not recall a 
single instance in which the District Magistrate 
interfered with his judgment and disci’etion in the 
disposal of criminal work. This testimony is 
significant, emanating as it does from an officer 
whose service extended over 30 years and more. 
That there have been cases in which District 
Magistrates have unduly fettered the discretion 
of the Subordinate Magistracy, cannot be gainsaid, 
but such cases are, I think, very few, and it would 
be preposterous to discard a system because of the 
occasional lack of judgment shown by individual 
District Magistrates. The power for mischief 
of even the most despotic and arbitrary District 
Magistrate is, however, greatly minimised by the 
many effective checks on injustice already pro¬ 
vided by the Criminal Procedure Code. 

35236 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend? (93) If any dissatisfaction is 
relt, does it relate to the pay or grading of the 
higher or lower posts or to both ?—[(92) and (93).] 
The present rates of pay and grading are 
unsuitable. I understand that the matter has 
been repeatedly represented by the Local Adminis¬ 
tration. The introduction of a time-scale of pay 
would remedy the indefensible inequalities of pro¬ 
motion and prospects inherent In the existing 
system. 

35237 (94). Do you consider it desirable 
that there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on the score exist in your 
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Province, and if so, what ?—Yes. Grave dissatis¬ 
faction is felt by the members of the Central 
Provinces Commission owing to the fact that 
their pay is regulated by a scale inferior to 
that in any province. This dissatisfaction is 
accentuated by the absence of any prize posts to 
which officers in other Provinces may aspire. 
Considering the increasing tendency to uniformity 
in the conditions there should be uniformity of 
pay for officers doing similar kinds of work in all 
provinces. Any differentiation in this respect is 
invidious and inequitable. ^ 

35238 (95). Do you consider that the 
exchange compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—I consider that exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance should be abolished; the 
vested interests of officers already employed would 
he adequately safeguarded by the introduction of 
a reasonable time-scale of pay. 

35239 (99). What is your opinion regard¬ 
ing the substitution for the existing graded 
system of promotion of a time-scale of salary? 
If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service or 
not ? (100). As an alternative do you recommend 
a system by which each main class of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale ?•—[(99)—-(100).] 

I would recommend the introduction of a system 
of time-scale pay which is decidedly more 
scientific and equitable. 

35240 (104). Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do 
you approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, 
what rate do you suggest for the various grades 
of the Service?—Yes. I consider that this 
differentiation is on the whole justified by the 
following considerations;—(t) Generally speaking 
the European Civilian has a higher standard of 
living than his Indian confrere who is not 
recruited in England, {ii) He is obliged to take 
leave to Europe occasionally for the benefit of his 
health, {in) Assuming that a minimum of 
European officers is indispensable to the efficiency 
of the Civil Service, the sacrifices involved in 
employment in foreign country require some com¬ 
pensation. I am, however, inclined to think that 
it would be expedient to raise the salaries of the 
Indian officers in question approximately to three- 
fourths of the salaries drawn in the same posts 
by members of the Indian Civil Service. 

35241 (109). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable ?—Yes. 

35242 (110). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession, granted in 1893, under which 
leave allowances, expressed in rupees, other than 
privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard 
of currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of Is. Qd. the rupee ? If so, what 
change ?—I consider the concession adequate. 


35243 (111). Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable ?—Yes. 

35244 (114). In particular are they (the 
present leave rules) a contributory cause of exces¬ 
sive transfers of officers of the Indian Civil Service 
and, if so, how can this difficulty be met?— 
(115). Do any of the present leave rules press 
hardly in any way on officers of the Indian Civil 
Service themselves and, if so, in what respects ? 
What is, in your opinion, the appropriate 
remedy ?—(114) and (115). I agree in the 
main with the views of the Decentralisation 
Commission on' the subject. Fide paragraphs 
157 (i) and 656. 

85245 (121). In particular, what is your 
opinion of the arrangement by which members of 
the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 
£1,200 a year after 11^ years’ actual service as 
Judges ? Do you recommend any change in the 
present conditions ?—I entirely agree with the 
views of Sir Ealph Benson on the subject. 

35246 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the cases of high 
Executive officers, and if so, to which ? Please 
state the amount of pension and the conditions 
which you recommend as suitable ?—I consider 
that Heads of Provinces should after five years of 
office get a pension of £1,500. 

35247 (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—-Yes. The pension shoiild, I think, 
be proportionate to the period of active service 
rendered by the officer to be retired. To retire 
such officers without pension or even on inadequate 
pension would naturally cause a feeling of insecu¬ 
rity which would react on the popularity of the 
Service. 

35248 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? In particular, what is yout 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement?—I consider the 
present rules satisfactory in the interests anke of 
Government and of the members of the Civil 
Service, provided inefficient officers are retired as 
soon as their unfitness becomes apparent. 

85249 (127). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the ’pensions of Statutory 
Civilians ?—Yes. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

85250 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Eesolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 19l0, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recinitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The conditions are on the whole suitable in my 
opinion. The candidates for appointment by recruit¬ 
ment are, I believe, annually nominated by 
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Commissioners and Heads of Departments and selec¬ 
tion is made from among such nominees by the 
Local Administration. This procedure ensures 
the representation of the different classes who 
have availed themselves of the facilities for higher 
education. The selection is not attended with any 
difficulty at present, since the annual output of 
graduates in these provinces is relatively limited 
and a considerable proportion of them succumb to 
the strong attractions of the legal profession or are 
later on absorbed in the judicial service as Mun- 
sifs. It is, however, on the cards, that there will 
be a large increase in the number of candidates 
for appointment direct to the Provincial Civil 
Service with the extension of higher education in 
the near future. The result will be that the task 
of selection by the method of nomination will 
become increasingly difficult and invidious. When 
this stage is reached it will be desirable to throw 
open a modicum of appointments to competition. 
An incidental advantage of the proposed modi¬ 
fication is that it will permit of the due represent¬ 
ation of the backward classes, who ordinarily lack 
the influence to secure appointments by nomi¬ 
nation. 

35251 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the Province should ordinarily be recruited ?— 
Recruitment should, I think, be ordinarily 
restricted to residents of the Province. Under the 
existing rules the Local Administration reserves to 
itself the right to appoint persons who have 
recently resided for three years within the pro¬ 
vinces or in very exceptional cases outsiders. I 
consider this a very salutary rule. It should be 
used to secure the due representation in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of a backward community, 
e.g., the Native Christians. 

35252 (8). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—No. Brahmans predominate, their num¬ 
bers being out of proportion to their numerical 
strength in these Provinces. The Muhammadans 
have secured a larger share of appointments in the 
Provincial Service than they can legitimately 
claim on the basis of their population. These 
inequalities are principally due to the backward¬ 
ness of the other communities educationally. 
Assuming that the efficiency of the Service is the 
paramount consideration which should govern 
recruitment of officers, -the predominance of the 
Brahman element must continue for many years 
to come. The due representation of the other 
classes, however, can be accelerated by the en¬ 
couragement of higher education among the poorer 
sections of the community by the grant of Gov¬ 
ernment scholarships on a liberal scale. 

35253 (9). What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 
(10) Is the existing system of Departmental 
examinations suitable, and if not, what changes 
do you recommend?—(9) and (10). I consider 
the system of training and probation suitable. I 
would, however, suggest that a probationary Extra 
Assistant Commissioner should receive Rs. 150 


per mensem instead of Rs. 100 on appointment, and 
that he should begin to draw Rs. 200 per mensem 
on passing all the examinations by the higher 
standard even though he may not be confirmed as 
soon as he passes the examinations. I would 
abolish the present grade of Rs. 200, which is 
peculiar to the Central Provinces. (Appen¬ 
dix B.) I understand that officiating Munsifs 
get Rs. 125 per mensem, and considering that 
they belong to the Subordinate Service it seems 
anomalous that an officiating Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner should receive smaller emolu¬ 
ments, especially as he is required to keep a horse 
and probably a conveyance for out-door work. 
The adoption of the above suggestions would, I 
consider, conduce to the increased popularity of 
the executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

35254 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
altemtions do you recommend ?—[Vide answers to 
questions (9) and (10),] Some members of the 
Provincial Civil Service are strongly in favour of 
a time-scale of salary, but I am of opinion that 
the present system is preferable in existing circum¬ 
stances in that it affords a strong stimulus to 
efficiency. There seems no reason why the salary 
of the members of the Provincial Civil Service in 
these Provinces should not be brought into line 
with that in Bengal and Bihar where the highest 
grade is Rs. 1,000. 

35255 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due 

to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and, if not, what are the reasons f 
Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement 
do you suggest ? (33) Is all the furlough due to, 

them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
(32) and (33). Generally speaking the present 
leave rules do not bear hardly on members of the 
Provincial Civil Service who are averse to taking 
leave at frequent intervals owing to the social 
conditions which make travelling unduly incon¬ 
venient and expensive. The leave is ordinarily 
taken by them for the performance of marriage 
or funeral ceremonies. The work which now falls 
to the lot of the member of the Provincial Civil 
Service is far more exacting and strenuous than in 
old days and consequently there is greater need 
for the occasional recuperation of health and 
energy. The increasing facility for travelling in 
India, coupled with a slow hut steady emancipation 
of the people from the thraldom of custom, will 
undoubtedly rapidly overcome the present aversion 
to travelling felt by the average member of the 
Provincial Service. In view of these considera¬ 
tions I am of opinion that the existing leave rules 
should be brought into line with the rules appli¬ 
cable to the European Service. Such a concession 
to the Provincial Service, which is a very important 
factor in the administration, would, I feel convinc¬ 
ed, be greatly appreciated by the members of 
that Service. It would also result in increased 
efficiency and thus conduce to public interest. 
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35266. (43). Do you approve of the present 

system regulating pensions of oflicers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest ?—A member of the 


Mr. G. A. Khan, i.c.s, 

35257. {Chaiman.) You are a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner’—Officiating Deputy Commissioner at 

Nimar. „ t ^ 

35258. To what part of India do you 

belong ?—Bengal. -n i,i 

35259. Where were you educated’—Partly 
at Calcutta, and partly in England. 

85260. What University did you go to in 
England’—Cambridge. Before going to Cam¬ 
bridge I read for some time at University College, 
London, for about a year. 

35261. What did you do at Cambridge’— 

I studied for the Indian Civil Service, and for 
an honours degree. 

85262. How many years have you been in 
the Service ?—I have completed thirteen years. 

35263. Your proposal for the extended em¬ 
ployment of Indians in the Service is to give a 

certain number of scholarships ?—Yes. 

35264. You suggest twelve scholarships 
annually ’—Yes, at least twelve. 

35265. And these scholarships are to enable 
students to go to England and have a 
University training ’—Yes; with a view to com¬ 
peting at the Indian Civil Service examination. 

35266. At what age would you suggest that 
they should arrive in England ’—At the age of 
twenty, provided they are graduates. 

85267. How would you select these candi¬ 
dates in India ’—Through the Universities. 

85268. What form of selection would they 
go through ’—The main criterion would be merit. 

I should think they would take into consideration 
the success of all the candidates at the examina^ 
tions from the matriculation up to B. A., just, as 
they do at present in connection with other scho« 
larships. The Government of India offer scholar¬ 
ships so that young men can go to England to 
pursue their studies for various careers. The 
arrangements would be the same. I ^ would 
pick out the most promising men from the different 
Universities. 

85269. Would your Selection Board be a 
central body representing India’—No, I would 
leave this to the Local Government or the Univer¬ 
sities, as the case may be. - , . 

35270. Would you favour the idea or having 
any non-official member upon that Board of Selec¬ 
tion?—I do not think it is necessary. The 
Universities would be absolutely impartial, 
because all classes are represented in the_ Senate. 

35271. You would ask the authorities of the 
Universities first to select, and then those names 
would be submitted to the local Government, and 
they would either confirm, or not ?—Yes. 

85272. You anticipate that if such^ scholar¬ 
ships were granted, in a short time something like 
75 per cent, of those who went home would pro¬ 
bably be successful at the exainination ?—At once, 

I should say. I am arguing from concrete 
instances. I know at least half a dozen Indians 


Provincial Civil Service who has held a listed post 
for a period of five years should, in my opinion, 
receive a pension of Ks. 600 per mensem. Cf. 
Article 474, Civil Service Regulations. 


, called and examined. 

who have been able to compete for the Indian 
Civil Service after staying in England 
only a couple of years. After a couple of years’ 
study in England they competed successfully for 
the Indian Civil Service. They are men who 
had done very well in India. They took high 
Honours in Mathematics and Science. Two years’ 
study in England was quite sufficient to enable 
them to compete successfully for the Indian Civil 
Service. According to the arrangements I have 
suggested men will have three years to compete, 
and I think that gives them ample margin. 

35273. What is the suggested value of the 
scholarships?—I have suggested £200 ; but I 
am inclined to think that it may probably be 
necessary to increase it to £250. I am not sure 
whether £200 would be sufficient. The scholars 
would be mostly young men who have no private 
means. 

35274. These scholarships of £250 a year 
would be tenable for three years?—Yes. 

35275. So that you would have a group of 
36 scholarships ?-^It works out at one lakh 
and eighty thousand rupees a year when the 
arrangement is in working order. 

35276. You also suggest a- change in the 
Syllabus of the examination so as to give it a 
more Indian tinge ?—Not a more Indian tinge, 
but to reduce the handicap upon Indians, which 
at the present moment is immense. The modifi¬ 
cation I suggest is very slight. 

35277. What is your suggestion ?—As I 
have said in my written answers, I propose that 
the marks assigned for Arabic and Sanskrit should 
each be raised from 800 to 900. When I went 
up for the Indian Civil Service the marks for 
Arabic were 500. Since then they have been 
raised to 800. There has been a tendency to 
equalise these. I would raise the marks to the 
same level as Latin and Greek. Even then, I 
think the Indian candidates will be at a disadvan¬ 
tage. 

35278. In addition to that you would recruit 
a few persons direct from the Bar ?—Yes. 

35279. What proportion would you like to 
see recruited from the Bar ?—A very small pro¬ 
portion indeed. I would recruit, primarily, from 
pien selected in England, and afterwards from 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, that is 
those who are entitled to listed-posts; and then 
any deficiency would be made good by recruitment 
from the Bar. 

35280. Yon think that the various sources 
for recruitment which you have indicated would 
prove serviceable to the administration ?—Yes, it 
would increase the percentage of Indians in the 
Service, and that would go a long way towards 
satisfying the aspirations of Indians. 

35281. You think that fully qualified men 
would be found ready and willing to accept posts 
in the Judiciary from the Bar ?—I think so. 

1 
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85282. You favour the present age-limit witb 35292. You attach great importance to the 


one year’s probation to follow ?—Yes, 

35283. And you would relegate the Judicial 
training to a rather later stage in an official’s 
career ?—Yes. 

35284). When you say,—“A rather later 
stage,” how many years would you suggest that 
a man should be in the Executive before he was 
moved into the Judicial line ?—I have suggested 
four years in my reply, and I adhere to that. 

85285. You think that lour years’ work in 
the Revenue and Executive line will prove of use 
to him in his subsequent career as a Judge ?— 
Yes, I think so. In those four years one is eager 
to learn, and one can learn a good deal. One is 
fresh, and one imbibes more knowledge. 

35286. We have had a great deal of evidence 
from various witnesses with regard to the neces¬ 
sity for a closer study of law from the beginning. 

I gather from your answers that you do not 
regard that as so important ?—No j because I 
think the legal system of India is simple enough 
to be mastered within a reasonable time. It is not 
so complicated as the English system of law, and 
I think it could be mastered by an average person 
within eight or nine years. So that a man would 
be a Subordinate Judge for some four or five 
years and would be Sessions Judge by the time 
he is raised to the High Court Bench, and he 
ought to be quite a good lawyer. One learns as 
one goes on working. ' 

35287. You think that his practical experience 
as a Subordinate Judge would fully qualify him 
for his higher position ?—Yes. 

35288. What about his work whilst he is a 
Subordinate Judge ? Do you think he will be 
sufficiently qualified to discharge that work 
efficiently ?—Yes. Every Civilian comes out 
with a certain legal equipment to begin with, and 
if a Civilian has any inclination for the Judicial 
Branch of the Service he would probably keep 
up his knowledge of law during the four or five 
years he would be employed in Executive work, 
and afterwards it would be a great help to him. 
Now that we have got a good Bar, I think a 
man cannot possibly go wrong: he ought to be 
able to perform his duties with efficiency as a 
Subordinate Judge. You must remember that 
you are dealing with men who have already 
proved their ability In assimilating knowledge by 
competitive examination, and by the University 
degrees they have already attained. 

85289. What actual experience would the officer 
have had in Civil work prior to his becoming a 
Subordinate Judge under your scheme?—Most of 
the young Civilians are also required to do a 
certain amount of civil work. They are called 
Additional Judges to the Coui^ of Subordinate 
Judges in almost every district. They try Civil 
cases, so that they gain some experience. They 
have to study the Civil Procedure Code, and the 
Civil Law, both for the Departmental examination 
as well as for the examination in England. 

85290. Is that universal in the magisterial 
line?—I think so. 

35291. Would you regard that as sufficient 
training and equipment for an officer taking up 
the position of a Subordinate Judge ?—I think 
90 , 


University course f —1 do. 

35293. You look back upon your life at the 
University as one of profit and pleasure to your¬ 
self ?—I think so, certainly : so much so, that I 
spent five years at Cambridge instead of the 
usual three years. 

35294. How many years ago were you there ?— 

I was in England for seven years, out of which I 
spent five years at Cambridge. 

35295, Were there many Indians in residence 
at Cambridge during your time ? —There were 
about sixty in my time. The number has gone 
up since. 

35296. During what years were you there ?— 

I was at Cambridge from 1895 till 1899. 

35297. Now as regards your work as a Deputy 
Commissioner. Do you find the work which you 
have to discharge very onerous ?—That depends 
upon the District. Some Districts are very 
heavy, whilst others are light. 

35298. What do you regard your own District 
as, light or heavy ?—It is moderate. I have been 
in charge of a heavy District too. 

35299. How many hours a day, approximately, 
are you actually at work ? — It is very difficult to 
tell. It depends upon the personal element. 
Some people work more than ■ others, although it 
may not be absolutely necessary. You will find 
Civilians who work about eight hours- a day, even 
in a small District, because they like the work. 
They do many things which are not absolutely 
necessary. It is very difficult to answer that 
question, but I should say in an average District 
one ought to be able to get through one’s routine 
work in about six hours. The work varies. 

35300. That is not unduly heavy ?—No, that 
is not unduly heavy. 

35301. From your knowledge of the Province, 
do you consider the Executive staff adequate for 
the work they have to discharge ?—Yes, I think 
so. 

35302. [lord Bonaldshay.) I think your 
suggestions for recruiting Indians to the higher 
Service, are, firstly, a system of scholarships to 
facilitate their getting in through the English ex¬ 
amination ; and, secondly, a small recruitment from 
the Bar to the Judicial ranks of the Service; and, 
thirdly, some extension of the listed posts system 
until a considerably larger number of Indians get 
into the Service through the English exami¬ 
nation ?—Precisely. Those are my views. 

35303. Can you tell me from your know¬ 
ledge of your educated fellowmen in this country 
whether you think those proposals would satisfy 
the demands of the educated classes in India 
to-day ?—I think my proposals, if considered, will 
satisfy the demands of the moderate Indians of 
to-day, but not the irreconeilables. Those who 
want to run India on purely Indian lines would 
not accept my proposals. The majority of the 
educated classes, however, would accept them as 
satisfactory. In the immediate future I presume 
20 per cent, of the superior posts will be thrown 
open to Indians; and if that is done I think they 
will be entirely satisfied under present conditions. 

35304. This is, perhaps, not a question which 
you can answer very definitely, but could you 
give me any idea whether what you call the 
extremist class in India, the class which wishes to 
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run the Service on Indian lines, is a large one as 
compared with the moderate educated classes ?— 

I think it is a very small one as compared with 
the moderate educated classes. 

35305. With! regard to your suggestion for 
scholarships, I notice that in answer to question 
(10) you say:—“I may observe in passing that 
scholarships to promising Indian students are 
offered by private Associations, but the scope for 
private enterprise in this direction is necessarily 
limited. It is however worthy of remark that the 
experiment has decidedly proved successful.'^ 
Can vou give us some information as to what 
success has followed upon this private enterprise ? 
—I can recall at least six instances in which 
Indians were sent to England at the expense of 
private Associations with a view to competing for 
the Indian Civil Service, and they were all suc¬ 
cessful. They were poor people who had done 
very well in India. Their. careers were good. 
They were sent out, and all proved successful. 

35306. They all got Into the Indian Civil 
Service?—Yes. The arrangement was this. 
They were given this money on condition that if 
they were successful they were to repay the 
amount by instalments spread over a number of 
years. The Association also insured their lives in 
order to guard against casualties and they paid, of 
course, the premiums. 

35307. Over how many years did the studies 
of those six men extend ?—About eight years, I 
should think. 

35308. You know of six men during the last 
eight years who received scholarships, and who 
were successful in getting into the Indian Civil 
Service?—Yes. 

35309. Can you tell us How many failures 
there were during the same period ?—I can 
remember only two instances. One was a Tata 
scholar from Bengal, and the other was a Parsee 
from Bombay. 

35310. So that we may take it that alto¬ 
gether you know of eight Indian students who 
have received eight scholarships during^ the course 
of eight or nine years who have gone in for the 
Indian Civil Service examination, and six of 
whom have been successful ?—Yes j and of those, 
four were successful within the first two years. 
They competed in their second year after their 
arrival in England, and they were successful. 

35311. Your scheme of scholarships is based 
upon the assumption that the age-limit of the 
examination will remain as it is at present ?—Yes. 

35312. We have had a considerable amount 
of evidence which suggests that the age-limit 
ought to be reduced, and that we ought to endea¬ 
vour to recruit our men at the age of 17 to 19. 
Supposing a recommendation of that kind were 
made, what would you suggest should be done in 
the way of giving scholarships to Indians? 
Would you be disposed to support a scheme of 
giving scholarships to Indians at a schoolboy age? 

_No, and for two reasons. One is the question 

gxpense. It would be much more expensive, 
because vou would have to give scholarships which 
would be tenable for seven years probably, and I 
do not think the general tax-payer should be 
saddled with such a large expenditure. My pro¬ 
posal is open to the objection that you are saddling 


the general tax-payer with the expense of the 
education of men who are pursuing a special 
career. The second objection is that at that stage 
it is very difficult to pick out promising men. 1 
would not pick them out at the stage of the First 
Arts examination. The B. A. is the best test. If 
a student has done well in the Matriculation and 
in the B.A. you may be almost certain that he is 
likely to succeed in the competition. 

35313. I must assume that your scheme of 
scholarships would only be possible in the event 
of the present age-limits of the examination being 
retain^ ?—Yes. 

85314. With regard to your answer to 
question (88), dealing with the separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions, you say :—“ I 
would deprecate any further differentiation of 
functions which would lessen the powers and 
prestige of the District Magistrate and thus 
handicap him in the preservation of the peace of 
the district in eases of emergency." Could you 
tell me as a layman exactly what the power and 
authority is which you derive from exercising 
magisterial functions ?—The most important cases 
are those dealing with badmashes, people who are 
prosecuted under the bad livelihood sections of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner is invariably consulted with regard to 
such cases by the District Superintendent of 
Police, and his functions as District Magistrate 
are very important in that connection. He is a 
Magistrate, and he is also the head of the Polioe 
and that has a sobering effect upon him in sane 
tioning prosecutions. 

35315. The particular function to which yo 
are referring now, is, I suppose, the power of 
Magistrate to bind over a man to keep the peace 
—To keep the peace, or to be of good behaviour. 

35316. That is the particular function 1 
which you are referring ?—Yes. 

35317. Apart from that, is there any othi 
particular function ?—There are certain emergen¬ 
cies in which you can call upon a person, or a 
number of persons, to keep the peace.. In the 
event or likelihood of a riot you can always act 
promptly. Whereas if you take away these func¬ 
tions from the District Magistrate, probably it 
would lead to delay, and very serious conse¬ 
quences might ensue. You might, probably, 
have to consult the District Magistrate, and the 
people concerned would not probably listen to the 
Deputy Commissioner to the extent that they do 
now. They know that he can hold his power in 
terrorem over their heads, and that has a very 
sobering effect, I think. 

35318. With regard to the training of junior 
Civilians when they first come out to this country 
you are satisfied with the present system ?■—Yes. 

35319. Could you tell us what your training 
was when you first came out as a recruit to the 
Service ?—My training was peculiar. I came out 
in 1899, at the time of the big famine. The 
Deputy Commissioner sent me out into camp, and 
I was put in charge of famine works. I was 
thrown upon my own resources. It was an excep¬ 
tional time, and I was utilised in that connection. 
I had to pick up my knowledge as I went along. 
The average Civilian when he comes out is sent to 
a district where the District Officer is a capable 
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person, and he trains him. I do not think they 
are sent at random to any district. The districts 
are selected with reference to their requirements. 

35320. One objection which has been raised to 
the present system by certain witnesses is that the 
young Civilian does not, under this system, 
acquire a sufficient proficiency in the vernacular to 
enable him to mix freely with the educated classes 
in this country. Is that so ?—The best way to 
enable him to learn the vernacular is to throw 
him among the people, and make him learn it. 
The present system is good for that purpose. The 
young Civilian comes to a district for six months. 
He comes into contact with the people, and he 
learns very quickly. 

35321." The young recruit is only thrown among 
the village population, and surely the vocabulary 
of the ordinary villager is a comparatively small 
one ?—Yes. 

35322. And, I suppose, the sort of language he 
learns in that way is not sufficient to enable him 
to carry on a conversation on abstract subjects 
with an educated Indian?—He is not required to 
carry on a conversation on abstract subjects- 
When he first comes out his responsibilities are 
only such as would necessitate him carrying on a 
conversation on subjects which are of interest to 
the villagers, matters in connection with crops, 
sanitation, and such things. When he comes out 
I think he has sufficient ground work to go upon, 
and he picks up the rest very quickly. 

35323. Prom what you have said I may take it 
that you do not attach very much importance to 
this charge which is rather frequently brought 
against members of the Indian Civil Service to¬ 
day, that they do not mix sufficiently with the 
educated classes of the country, and that even if 
they did, they would not be capable of conversing 
fluently with them ?—My impression is that in 
these Provinces almost every Civilian I know has 
a working knowledge of the vernacular. There 
are, probably, one or two possible exceptions; but 
otherwise I think they all have a working 
knowledge of the vernacular. The Central Pro¬ 
vinces Revenue system is different from that of 
Bengal, and we are obliged to come into contact 
with the people for many reasons, and that is a 
stimulus to learning the language. 

35324. [Sir Theodore Morison.) It has been 
submitted to us that it would be a good thing if 
the Judicial Branch were recruited from two 
sources only, namely, from the Bar and the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service. I gather that you do not 
support that ?—No. 

35325. Will you tell pie why you do not support 
that ? You have given some reasons. You say, 
for instance, that the Civilian Judge compares 
favourably with his barrister confrere?—I do 
not agree with the view that Civilian Judges 
are deficient in legal knowledge. I think every 
Civilian Judge has enough legal equipment to do 
his work efficiently. My chief reason for object¬ 
ing to manning the Bench principally from the 
'Bar is that a Judge cannot shake off certain habits 
which he contracts as a barrister. I think those 
habits are conducive to delay as they attach 
undue weight to legal technicalities. Since I 
wrote my answers I have come across two articles 
which appeared in the Pioneer and the Timee of 


India and with your permission I would invite 
your attention to them. The article which appear¬ 
ed in the Pioneer is dated the ISth February, 
and my view has been very well developed in that 
article. The writer says“; “ It is exceedingly 
rare to find the Bench recruited from the Bar 
except in Great Britain.” He .points out that the 
reason why the Bench and the Bar are practically 
amalgamated in England is due to constitutional 
grounds. This system is peculiar to England, and 
there is no reason why such a practice should 
be transplanted into India where the conditions 
are different. We are trying here to copy England. 
That is the only ground for demanding recruit¬ 
ment from the Bar. ' 

35326. You would have to show that the system 
which does exist in England will not succeed 
here ?—It does not necessarily follow. 

35327. Why does it not necessarily follow? — 
Because the masses here are entirely ignorant and 
illiterate; and their cases are not put up so well 
in India as they are in England. You have 
solicitors who work up the cases. Here the 
average cultivator, the ryot, goes to the lawyer, 
and the case is not put up so well as it might be 
in England. There is a great difficulty in 
disentangling the relevant from the irrelevant 
points involved in a ease. This point has been 
very well brought out by the writer I have 
referred to. He points out; “ Knowledge of the 
law is not the only qualification required of a 
Judge.'” I think the Indian Civilian Judge 
has exceptional qualifications for those functions. 

35328. You think he has qualifications which 
are stronger than those of the Indian Pleader, 
for instance, who has practised in a District 
Court ?—Yes, I think so. I am speaking of the 
average person, not of the eminent lawyers and 
Judges who have been recruited from the Bar. I 
do not for a moment wish to reflect upon them, 
but, as a rule, I think the Civilian Judge grasps 
facts better if he is thrown among people in his 
early career. 

35329. From answer’s which you have given to 
the Chairman and to Lord Ronaldshay I gather 
that you think the Civilian does get a fair 
knowledge of the language and of the people ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

35830. In answer to a question put to you by 
the Chairman I think you said that the routine 
work of the Civilian can be got through in about 
six hours of the day ?—I was speaking of a 
comparatively light district. 

35831. When he has finished his routine work 
has he discharged all his duties?—No. There 
are many other things which concern him, such 
as Municipal affairs. Local Board affairs, and 
District Council's affairs, and the special problems 
which are to be found in almost every district. 

35332. You did not include them?—No. 

35333. So that he has six hours' routine work, 
flm the other things?—Yes. In an average 
District the people come to see him twice a week, 
and he has to see them. 

35334. That you do not include in his routine 
work ?—No. It varies according to the personal 
element. 

35335. So that you do not mean to imply that 
he can devote the rest of the eighteen hours of the 
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day to amusing himself ?—No, not for a moment. 

I am speaking of a small District. 

35336. Have you seen the proposals which have 
been laid before us by the Association of the 
Commission of this Province —Yes. 

35337. Do you support them?—Not entirely. 

36338. Could you tell us, briefly, where you 
differ from them ?—I differ with regard to the 
time-scale of pay, which I think should be limited 
to Assistant Commissioners, to the lower grades 
of the Service. I would restrict it to Assistant 
Commissioners. ^ 

35339. Would you give us the limits. Should 
an Assistant Commissioner come on at Rs. 400 ?— 

I agree with the enclosure to that Memorial. 

35340. Yon think he should start at Rs. 450 ?— 
Yes. 

35341. And rise up to what?—In the second 
year he ought to get about Rs. 650. 

35342. And subject to passing the examina¬ 
tion?—Yes. 

35343. And after that he rises by Rs, 50 a 
month ?—-Yes. I should say that up to the tenth 
year of his service his pay should be on the time¬ 
scale. I am assuming that the block in the 
promotion would be removed by the time these 
proposals come into effect. 

35344. And after that ?—After that there would 
be grades for Deputy Commissioners. 

35345. As a matter of fact, is there very much 
selection in the present grade system ?—I do not 
think so. I think promotion is, as a matter of 
course, by seniority among the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. 

35346. What advantages has it got over the 
time-scale ?—I do not think there is any advan¬ 
tage at all. The time-scale would remove a lot 
of drawbacks which exist at present. 

35347. But I understood you to say that you 
wanted a time-scale up to the tenth year of 
service, and that after that you would revert to 
the grade system ?—Yes; because*! think the pay 
of a Deputy Commissioner, that is the third-class 
Deputy Commissioner, of Rs. 1,500 should be 
adequate, provided he draws that pay after ten or 
eleven years^ service. That is not the case now. 

35348. Would you leave it after that to the 
chances of seniority ?—Tempered with selection, 
qji course, as laid down in the Government of 
India’s Orders. 

35349. You do not advocate any change in the 
system which would make selection rather more 
prominent than it is at present ?—I am in favour 
of selection. 

35350. {Mr. Madge) You are a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of how many years’ standing ?—I have 
acted as Deputy Commissioner off and on for 
three years. I am not a^ 'pvJcka Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. I am an Assistant Commissioner of 
the second class, and I have completed thirteen 
years’ service. 

35351. You think your executive experience 
in this way has given you a valuable knowledgat 
of the people which has helped you in the opinion 
you have given further on about the ^ separation 
of the Judicial from the Executive ? —Yes, 
certainly. 

35352. In answer to question (1) you refer to 
the certificate required from two respectable 


persons to whom reference may be made as to 
character after the competitive examination has 
been passed. You think this should be made a 
condition precedent to admission. There may be 
no real contradiction, but how do you secure this 
certificate which you get—after examination, or 
before it ?—I mean that every candidate for the 
Indian Civil Service should produce a certificate 
from his tutor. Almost every candidate is a 
graduate or undergraduate, and he should produce 
a certificate from his College tutor. 

35353. How would you manage in those 
cases, however few they may be, in which a man 
goes from a private school and passes without a 
tutor?—I should require a certificate from the 
headmaster of the school. 

35354. You have spoken about, “the Sudden 
contact with alien, social and moral conditions at 
an impressionable period of life.” Is there any 
corresponding phenomenon in the case of Indians 
going to England ?—There is. 

35355. Your experience has been rather happy 
with regard to the men whose careers you have 
watched. We have heard in a large number of 
cases that the result is just of the opposite kind, 
not only for the Indian Civil Service, but general¬ 
ly for Indian students ; so far as the conditions 
prevailing in large European cities are concerned 
the result has often been unhappy ?—I am 
speaking of selected Indians after graduating 
in India, men who have some grit and stability 
of character, and who are sent generally to one 
of the Universities. 

35356. You think that traces of character are 
sufficiently discernible at that early period to 
guarantee all that is wanted later on in life ?— 
Surely at the age of twenty you ought to be able 
to foretell to a great extent how a man is 
going to turn out. There are exceptions, I quite 
agree ; but generally speaking you ought to be 
able to guarantee it. 

35357. He might afford some guarantee in 
his natural conditions, but if he is transplanted 
to conditions of a different kind the risks are 
very much greater ?—My experience is quite 
different. Indians generally stay in England 
for about three years, and I saw at least three 
generations of Indians. My opinion is based 
upon my personal experience. 

85358. As regards the scholarships which you 
propose to give, those scholarships might be quite 
justifiable if the majority of cases turned out as 
they ought to, but there is a risk that there 
may be failures ?—I said about 7 5 per cent, will 
probably be successful, not all of them. 

35359. You have ground for thinking that a 
large percentage would be successful ?—Yes. 

35360. In answer to question (7) you say : 
“The destruction of the predominance of the 
British element in consequence of the over-recruit- 
meut of Indians would probably impede the 
industrial progress of India by frightening away 
European capital which is essential to the deve¬ 
lopment of the country for a long time to come.” 
Do you think that any change in the tone of the 
Administration would result seriously, to the 
Government pn the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, to the country at large ?—The tone would 
be influenced by the personnel ; but if you unduly 
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reduce the European element I think it would 
affect the spirit of the administration, and cease to 
attract capital to the same extent as it does 
now. 

35361. Do you think that this investment ot 
European capital has largely promoted the pros¬ 
perity of the country ?—Yes, certainly. 

35362. And has improved the circumstances 
and the happiness of the masses generally, and 
provided labour, and sanitation, and all that kind 
of thing ?—Yes, I certainly think so. 

35363. With reference to the recruiting from 
the Bar, although you reduce it to very narrow 
proportions, yet there is some recruitment, and in 
every case you could not guarantee the best 
members of the Bar joining. How would you 
compensate for the want of that experience which 
you think so valuable which is gained by Civili¬ 
ans in their Executive duties?—I think that 
objection is met by the restriction laid down in 
the Civil Service Act. If 1 remember aright it 
is laid down that any person selected should have 
resided in India at least for seven years. It 
presupposes a certain amount of legal knowledge 
and experience, and I have said that such recruit¬ 
ment should be subject to the conditions which 
are laid down in the Civil Service Act. 

35364. It has been suggested to us that the 
better class of barristers have better prospects in 
their profession than joining the Service ?—I do 
not mean to say that we should be able to get the 
pick of the Bar. I think a moderate man ought 
to make a good Judge. We have had instances of 
men who were moderately successful accepting 
appointments in the Judicial Branch. 

36365. Large enough to satisfy your expecta¬ 
tions ?—I think so. 

35366. In answer to question (88) you refer 
to the proposed period of bifurcation. Supposing 
it did take place throughout the countipr, at 
what period would you have it in a Civilian's 
career ?—I should say in the fifth year of 
service. 

35367. You have said : ‘'I have never heard 

any complaint on this score from the people, and 
enquiries made by me of experienced members 
of the Provincial Civil Service confirm me in the 
opinion that the agitation against the continuance 
of the present system is not by any means a 
reflection of popular feeling.” You have no 
hesitation in saying that that is the general 
opinion of the country ?—I am not prepared to 
say that it is the general opinion of the country. 
I am speaking with reference to my experience 
in these Provinces. 

35368. And not only of any particular class, 
but the great body of the people here ?—Yes. 

35369. {Mr. Fisher.) Would you propose 
to distribute your scholarships evenly between 
the different Indian Universities?—That is 
what I have said in my answer. I think I would 
certainly do that. It would avoid any heart¬ 
burnings. 

35370. You would entrust the duty of 
recommendation, as I gather, not to the Senate, 
but to the Syndicate?—To the University autho¬ 
rities, which would include both the Senate and 
Syndicate. The proposals would finally be 
passed by the Senate. 
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35371. You think that their decision woud 
be generally regarded as satisfactory and impar¬ 
tial ?—Yes, I think so. 

35372. Reverting to a line of enquiry 
which was opened by Lord Ronaldshay, assum¬ 
ing that it was desirable, in order to recruit 
the best English candidates, to fix the age of 
the competitive examination at 19, the school¬ 
leaving age, it would be necessary to compen¬ 
sate the Indians for that change, which, in itself, 
would be unfavourable?—Yes. 

35373. I should like to have your advice as 
to the best method of doing this. There are, 
I suppose, three methods which might be tried, 
either separately, or in combination. First, the 
method of separate examination in India for 
a certain number of appointments, the candi¬ 
dates chosen at that examination to pass through 
a period of probation in England at a Univer¬ 
sity ; secondly, there is promotion from the Bar; 
and, thirdly, there is an extension of the listed 
posts system?—Yes. 

35374. May I ask your opinion as to the 
first of these possibilities ? What' do you con¬ 
ceive would be the objection to a separate exa¬ 
mination in England for a limited number of 
posts in the Indian Civil Service, either a nation¬ 
al examination, or an examination held in the 
different Provinces ?—A national examination 
would be the least objectionable. Even then, 
the men who would be recruited by this means 
would labour under the stigma of being intellec¬ 
tually inferior to their English confreres, because 
they would probably not have had the same 
intellectual attainments as the English candi¬ 
dates ; and I think that should be avoided at 
all costs. That would lead to a distinction 
between the two branches of the Service. 

35375. You do not think that stigma 
would be effaced if, after thpir election, they 
passed a brilliant University career in England ? 
—You cannot always ensure that. What would 
you do with the failures ? 

35376. It might be conceivable that a certain 
number of Indians elected in India might, during 
the probationary course, defeat the English 
candidate who had been elected in India ?—Yes, 
it is quite possible. 

35377. In that case, would the stigma 
remain?—Not in that case ; certainly not. 

35378. That would happen, on the law of 
averages, in a certain number of cases?—Yes, 
probably. Given careful selection, probably 
that would happen in a certain number of cases. 

35379. Supposing that device were resorted 
to, would you suggest that the University 
authorities should nominate a certain number 
of students to compete in this national exami¬ 
nation in order to obviate the evil to which you 
have alluded, of a great number of candidates, 
and a great number of disappointments ?—T^our 
proposal assumes that you would select them 
at a fairly early age. At that time the Uni¬ 
versity authorities would not be in a position 
to exercise their discretion as they would at a 
later stage, because they have very few data 
to go upon. You would probably select a boy 
when he has passed the Matriculation exami¬ 
nation. I have known of an instance in which an 
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Indian got his First-Class in the Matriculation 
examination, and did not succeed in the Indian 
Civil, although he had spent about ten years in 
England. Such cases are possible. He was 
a boy who had passed his entrance in the First 
Division here. He was sent to England, and 
he remained there for seven or eight years at a 
public school. He then went to Cambridge, 
but he did not succeed at the competition. Yes, 
there are several such cases. 

35380. That risk of failure would attach 
equally to Indian and English candidates under 
the proposed system ?—Yes. 

35381. The Englishman might go off intellec¬ 
tually during the period of probation ? —Yes. 

85382. It is a risk which would have to be 
taken ?—Yes. 

35883. But the risk would not be greater,would 
it, in the case of the Indian than in the case of 
the Englishman ?—I cannot hazard an opinion. 

35384. Do you think, from an educational 
point of view, that there is anything to be said 
against such a separate examination in India 
at the age, let us say, of eighteen or nineteen ?— 
Do you imply that you would close the open 
competition: or would that be supplementary ? 

35385. It has been suggested to us by advo¬ 
cates of simultaneous examination that it would 
be a great advantage for Indian education that 
as many people as possible should go in for the 
English competitive examination, for the exa¬ 
mination which has been specially framed in 
order to bring the best Englishmen out to 
India. On the other hand, it has been objected 
that an examination specially framed for English¬ 
men is not likely to suit Indians, and that 
it would be preferable to have an examination 
developed in India, adjusted to the existing 
curriculum of the Indian Universities, and capable 
of being checked according to the best expert 
opinion in India. On that view a separate 
examination would be preferable, educationally, 
to a simultaneous examination. Would you 
agree?—I would prefer it to the simultaneous 
examination under those conditions. 

35386. But you would safeguard a separate 
examination, first of all, by a preliminary nomina¬ 
tion by University authorities ; and, secondly, by 
a subsequent period of probation at an approved 
University in England?—Yes, certainly. 

35387. And you would also hold that there 
was, at any rate, a chance that the stigma which 
is popularly supposed to attach . to separate 
examination would be effaced by the University 
record of the Indian students so selected?—I 
certainly think so. 

35388. {Mr. %.) You have told us that you 
have served for thirteen years in the Central 
Provinces ?—Yes. 

35389. Has any period of that service been 
in the Judicial Branch ?— No. 

35390. It has been wholly Executive ?—Yes, 
wholly Executive. 

35391. Can you tell us whether your rela¬ 
tions with your European colleagues in the 
Service have been harmonious; or have you 
experienced anv difficulties on account of your 
race ?—My relations have been most harmonious 
throughout my career. 


35392. In reply to Sir Theodore Morison, 
you have stated that as Deputy Commissioner you 
had about six hours^ routine work a day. Do 
you mean actual work of a routine nature, or do 
you mean that six hours were employed in Court 
and office work ?—Yes, including Court work, and 
office work, and at headquarters; but not in 
camp. There is a lot of extra work in camp. 

35393. You have recommended an increase 
in the listed posts. Can you tell us whether 
the existing system under which a very limited 
number of listed posts is available is really 
popular in the Provincial Service or not ? Does 
it make for contentment or does it make for 
discoijtentment in the Provincial Civil Service ? 

Is the fact that a very few selected officers 
in the Provincial Civil Service are able to 
rise to the listed posts an attraction to the 
Provincial Civil Service; or does it cause a certain 
amount of discontent and disappointment amongst 
the mass of Provincial Civil Service men ?—As 
far as I can judge, I think it causes a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction, but not dissatisfaction 
which I would describe as acute. The ambitious 
members of the Service think that a larger 
number of posts should be open to them; those 
who think that the number is not sufficient. 

35394, On the whole, do you consider that 
it is a good thing for the Provincial Service, or 
a bad thing for the Provincial Service, that 
it should have a small number of listed posts?— 

I have indicated in my written answers, and 
I still think, that the training of the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service is not con¬ 
ducive to their success as District officers; and, 
for that reason, I have suggested that we should 
recruit, as far as possible, from England by 
competition. It is not the fault of the personnel, 
but of the system. They are accustomed to i 
taking orders from higher officers, and there is a 
lack of initiative generally. I have known some 
of them who have done well as District officers, 
but they do better as Judges. 

35395. Under such conditions, what do you 
think is the most suitable age at which selection 
should be made from the Provincial Civil Service 
to these listed posts ? Do you recommend that 
it should be a prize to be gained by the Provincial 
Civil Service officer towards the end of his 
service; or do you recommend that it should be an 
officer chosen on account of exceptional merit 
and ability at a fairly early stage of his 
service?—My own inclination is that they 
should be selected af an early stage of Service; 
but it is open to this objection, that it would 
have a depressing effegt upon the bulk of 
the members of the Service, and that is to be 
avoided. 

35396. Having balanced the ad vantages,’and 
disadvantages, what course would you recom¬ 
mend ?—As 1 have said, I would leave things 
more or less as they are, except that, probably, 
•in certain Provinces you might raise the percent¬ 
age to a certain extent, even under present condi¬ 
tions ; but I would rely, chiefly, on open 
competition in England for recruitment. 

35397. You have given an opinion in favour 
of the maintenance of one year’s probation in 
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England for successful candidates in the open 
competition ?—Yes. 

85398. Did you yourself go through one or 
two years’ probation ?—One year. 

35399. We have had a certain amount of 
evidence to the effect that owing to the shortness 
of the period of one year it is impossible to pin 
anything but a smattering of knowledge in a 
few subjects; and that practically one year’s 
probation in England is a waste of time because 
it brings the officer out older than is desirable; 
and that very little real knowledge is gained. 
What is your opinion upon that point ?—Which 
knowledge are you referring to, a knowledge of 
law, of vernaculars, Indian _ languages, or 
history,—there are so many subjects ? 

35400. The present probationary course of one 
year includes a certain instruction in Indian Law, 
and in Indian vernaculars: it has been stated that 
the instruction which can be given in a portion of 
the Year’s probation is so elementary that it is 
a waste of time, and that it is much more 
important to bring out the young Civilian to India 
a year younger ?—I am opposed to that view. 

I am in favour of the present system. 

35401. You believe that the one year’s proba¬ 
tion in England is a distinct advantage to a 
successful candidate in his future career in 
India ?—Yes, I certainly think so. 

35402. Now with regard to your proposals for 
the improvement of the Provincial Civil Service. 
In answer to question (10) you have recommended 
a small alteration in the grading. I think it is 
possible that there may be a misprint ?—Yes. 

I said I would abolish the grade of Rs. 200. 
It has been printed as Bs. .300. It ought to 
be Rs. 200. 

35403. Your proposal is that a probationer 
should start on an initial salary of Rs.^ 150; that 
if he passes his Departmental examinations he 
should be promoted as a probationer to Rs. 200 ; 
and that when he gets his first permanent 
appointment it should be one to a grade of 
Rs. 300?—Yes. 

35404. Do you consider that this _ will be 
adequate, or do you wish to have a further.improve- 
ment in the grade and pay of the higher appoint¬ 
ment ?—I have suggested that the highest grades 
should carry pay of Rs. 1,000, as in Bengal. I 
think that would satisfy the aspirations of the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service to a very 

large extent. _ . , r.. 

35405. With regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service, you have expressed mi opinion that the 
grading system is preferable to a time-scale, 
but in regard to the Indian Civil Service you 
have expressed the contrary opinion, that a 
time-scale for Assistant Commissioners is pre¬ 
ferable to grades?—Yes. 

3Ej406. Why do you hold this diversity of view 
with regard to the two Services ?—I am sorry I 
cannot answer it just now. 

35407. Do you know any particular reason 
why a time-scale should not be granted to the* 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Because the work of 
a member of the Civil Service is more in evidence, 
is more in the limelight, so to speak.' The Civil 
Servant works more under the gaze of the public 
than a Provincial Civil Service man does. There 


are many means of finding out whether he is a 
capable person or not; but the same check does 
not exist so far as the Provincial Civil Service 
man is concerned. There should be stimulus to 
efficiency. 

35408. But that objection also is, in one way, 
an argument in favour of a time-scale, is it not ? 
•Where there is very little selection, as you 
stated, the Provincial Civil Servant does not 
come under direct notice. Under those condi¬ 
tions the time-scale is even a more suitable 
method of regulating their promotion than the 
grading scale, is it not ?—My proposal must be 
taken in conjunction with the other proposals. I 
have said that a member of the Civil Service is 
liable to be weeded out in the first five years of his 
service if he proves to be undesirable from any 
point of view. There is a check there. Those 
who remain would be, presumably, competent 
men; and they are entitled, I think, to an in¬ 
crease in their pay according to time-scale up to 
a certain limit. 

35409. Would you not have some check in 
weeding out with regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—As a matter of fact, two years’ proba¬ 
tion is tantamount to weeding out, to a certain 
extent; but we deal only with those who are 
absolutely incapable. 

35410. With regard to pension in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, you have recommended a 
pension of Rs. 600 a month or Rs. 7,200 a year, 
which is a very substantial improvement on the 
present pension of Rs. 5,000 a year?—Yes. 

35411. Do you think it would be reasonable 
to give a pension of Rs. 7,200 a year to Pi’ovincial 
Civil Service officers, when the pension of all the 
other Services in India, except for a few specified 
posts, is limited to Rs. 5,000 ?—Of course that 
is subject to the condition that they should have 
held charge of a district for a period of five years. 

35412. The present condition with regard to 
other Services is that if they hive held a certain 
specified post for a number of years they should 
get a pension of Rs. 6,000. Do you think that 
the necessities of the Provincial Service would 
be adequately met by putting them on the same 
plane as Superintendent Engineers, Conservators 
of Forests, and other people whose pension is 
fixed at Rs. 6,000 ?—I was not aware of that 
rule when I wrote this. 

35413. In answer to question (62) you have 
alluded to a marked increase in the number of 
Europeans permanently or temporarily resident 
in India. Does that apply to the Districts of 
the Central Provinces?—Not to the same extent. 

35414. As a matter of fact, has there been in 
the Central Provinces a marked increase in the 
number of Europeans living in the districts ?—I 
am referring to people who come for three or 
four months in the year to do some shooting, or to 
see the country, that class of people; or even people 
who have come to stay with their friends for 
a reasonable time ?—There has been, I think, an 
increase in the number of that class of people. 

35415. Is It not a fact that in the Central 
Provinces, at least, there has been a substantial 
reduction in the number of Europeans owing to 
the abolition of many cantonments, and the 
removal of a substantial proportion of the 
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Military forces whicli used to be employed in 
the Central Provinces ?—Yes. 

35416. Do you think that the number of 
Europeans in other Services, such as the Medical, 
Forests, and other important Services, employ¬ 
ed in the districts in the Central Provinces in 
such capacities, has increased or decreased? Is 
it not the case that there is a substantially 
larger number of Indians now employed in such 
posts as Civil Surgeons, Forest Officers, and 
others, than used to be the ease?—Yes. But 
against this you must set off the fact that a 
number of new posts have been created in 
Agriculture and other Departments, which have 
caused a large increase in the number of Euro¬ 
pean officers. 

35417. Is it not also the case that these posts 
have all been allotted to one or two large towns, 
and not generally to the districts ? -- My answer 
was a general one. I referred to India as a 
whole. 

35418. {Mr. Macdonald.) I should like to 
have a little more information upon this point 
which Mr. Sly has referred to in your answer to 
question (62) where you say that the Suez Canal 
has had a good and a bad effect, and you suggest 
that the bad has rather predominated over the 
good; and then you come to the conclusion, 
‘‘the fact is that India is no longer the adopted 
home of the European officer; it is but a land of 
exile.” As I understand, you come to that 
conclusion, not from your own experience in the 
Central Provinces, but from an idea which you 
have of the whole of India ?—Yes. 

35419. Have you had enough experience of the 
relations between EurO'pean officers and Indians 
outside to enable you to come to this conclusion ? 
—There is no doubt that in the old days officers 
had greater opportunities of knowing the people 
than they have now. People did not take leave 
so frequently as they do now, and they were 
thrown a great deal more among Indians than 
they are now, because of the lack of facilities for 
mixing among their own people. Improvement of 
communications is another important factor. 

35420. With regard to what you have said in 
connection with furlough, in so)far as this 
conclusion is accurate and can be substantiated 
by facts, do you think it affects the conditions of 
furlough and privilege leave ?—I think people take 
more leave to Europe than in the old days: 
probably not more in the aggregate, but more 
frequently than they did. 

35421.' You think that they may not take the 
same amount of leave, but that they go oftener ?— 
Yes. 

35422. Do you think that that is bad for 
India ?—I do not think it is bad for India; but it 
explains, to a certain extent, the imperfect acquain¬ 
tance with the languages of India. 

35423. The effect of it is to establish a sort of 
England in India, which does not assimilate 
itself so much with India as the England in India 
did, say, a couple of generations ago. That is 
what you mean to put before us?—Yes. 

35424. And if we could help to make the 
assimilation a little more complete than it is now, 
we will be doing a good service both to the 
Service itself and to the people of India?—I was 
only concerned with that particular question. 


I think it varies according to the Province. In a 
Province like this, where you are thrown amongst 
people a good deal, there is more touch with the 
people than in Bengal. 

33425. With regard to the men who are 
coming orrt, the new recruits, do you come into 
personal contact with many of them? —No. I 
have taken a lot of leave of laje years. 

35426. In so far as you answer the first 
question and pass judgment upon the effects of 
simultaneous examination, it is not because you 
can put your finger upon this man and that man 
and the other man and say that that experience of 
yours has justified the conclusions to which you 
have come ?—I argued like this. I have come 
across a large number of Civilians, and those who 
have not come up to my standard of efficiency 
have been the exception, and not the rule. 

35427. It is a small percentage?—Yes, it is a 
small percentage. 

35428. And you do not venture to hope that 
any system of nomination and selection by 
examination or otherwise, which either you or we 
can construct, is going to relieve the Service of 
some small percentage of more or less objection¬ 
able persons ?—No. 

35429. They will crop in, whatever system we 
adopt?—Yes. 

35430. Have you thought of it in this way ? 
You take your crowd of inexperienced young men 
who come out here year after year. Some show 
roughness and Jack of experience. If you were 
to select them at that moment you would be 
rather doubtful as to whether you would pass 
them; but when you meet those men five or ten 
years afterwards, after having been licked into 
shape, do you find, then, that you would have the 
least doubt whatever in passing them?—That 
is so. 

35431. As a matter of fact the only real test 
which can be imposed upon a man in the Indian 
Civil Service is how he is doing his work in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I must say this, that I 
also think bis relations with the people, and his 
private life, to a certain extent, also, should be 
taken into consideration, because the Service 
is one which commands a great deal of prestige, 
and I think men should live up to the traditions 
of the Service. 

85432. Take John Smith, a typical English¬ 
man. How do you know that John Smith is 
going to live up to the traditions of the Service 
until he has got a chance ?—You cannot say at the 
beginning. 

35433. The traditions of the Service in India 
are not the traditions you get in England, It is 
the English traditions. Adopt the Indian condi¬ 
tions, and it will give a man a chance of showing 
his capacity to adapt himself. You cannot 
condemn him, and you cannot praise him. There¬ 
fore no method of selection is fundamentally 
w'rong because it does not touch in the least the 
problem which has got to be solved by us. 
Do you agree with that reasoning ? How am I 
going to get out of the difficulty I am in ?—That 
is substantially the view I have put forward. 
I have said that the present system is successful 
on the whole, and the few failures should be 
eliminated during the first few years of service. 

V 
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35434. Do you agree with what I have said ?— 

I agree with you. 

35435, In answer to question (7) you refer to 
simultaneous examinations, and you give a 
variety of reasons for them ?—Yes. 

35436. May I ask you, quite fundamentally, 
have you followed the proceedings of the Moslem 
League recently ?—Yes. 

35437, What is the view of the Moslem League 
with regard to simultaneous examination ?—They 
have not formed a definite opinion upon It. 

35438. Have you been following the decisions 
of the sections of the League ?—Not to any 
great extent. 

35439. Do you know if any important sections 
have passed resolutions in favour of simultaneous 
examinations ?—I am not aware of any. 

35440. Have you been following the evidence 
which has been placed before us in other 
Provinces ?—I followed the evidence of His 
Highness the Aga Khan with great interest. 

35441. And have you followed the evidence of 
anv other Muhammadan leaders in the Provinces ? 
—Yes. 

35442. Have you formed an estimate of the 
balance of the evidence in that respect ?—On one 
point I should like to make myself quite clear. 
My view is that if you were to ascertain the 
views of the educated classes in India^ the 
probability is that you would find the majority of 
the people in favour of simultaneous examination; 
but I have to look at the question from the point 
of view of India as a whole, from the point of 
view of efficiency, expense, and everything; 
and my views are based upon that assumption. 

35443. You would not ask us to assume that 
those who have given us evidence in favour of 
simultaneous examination have never thought of 
efficiency, and have never thought of expense ?— 
They have, of course. 

35444. It comes to a matter of judgment?— 
That is so. 

35445. One of the reasons you have given 
against simultaneous examination has been given 
by previous witnesses. You have known of eases 
where applications were made for transfers of the 
legal causes ?—Yes. 

35446. Have you any experience of the home 
judicial procedure ?—Yes, a slight experience. _ 
35447. Is it an unheard-of, or unknown, thing 
for applications to be made at home for the 
transference of venue ?—I do not know that I have 
heard of any. I have heard of complaints of 
inadequate sentences. 

35448. Will you answer my question, please ? 
Have vou never heard of applications made to the 
High Court at home for the transference of cases 
from certain districts to London ?—I cannot 
recall such a case. 

35449. In answer to question^ (7) you say, 
speaking of simultaneous examination: “ The 
result would be that they would swell the 
already large multitude of discontented men who 
are annually manufactured by the, Indian Univer¬ 
sities. The discontent of the ‘failed I. C. S.i, 
will be in proportion to the money and time spent 
on preparation for a notoriously difficult examina¬ 
tion.^^ How far are you going to carry it ? Will 
you carry it to the length of closing all the Univer¬ 


sities as manufacturers of discontent ?—No ; but I 
think in this case the discontent would be greater 
because they will study the specialised group of 
subjects over a number of years, and the expense 
will be proportionately heavy. 

35450. Have not the subjects been speciallv 
selected and the papers specially drawn up to suit 
the convenience of the Oxford University ?—I 
must say from my personal experience that more 
Oxford men get into the Indian Civil Service 
than Cambridge men, but I do not know whether 
it is due to any unconscious attempt to favour the 
Oxford candidate. I do not think so. 

35451. Did you follow the published reasons 
why an enquiry is now being held into the Home 
Civil Service, one of the reasons being that 
Oxford had taken good care to select the subjects 
for entrance so that it had a special advantage 
not only with regard to the Indian Civil Service 
Examination but other Civil Service Examinations 
which were open to competition ? Have you 
heard that alleged ?—No, I have not. 

35452. Supposing I am right, and that the 
Indian Civil Service Examination is based upon the 
very best educational policy that Oxford experts 
have been able to devise, so as to produce the 
British tone and the British character and the 
British basis, and supposing I am also right that 
it is dangerous for Indian Universities to follow 
an Oxford line, do you think that your characterisa¬ 
tion of the Indian Civil Service Examination is 
accurate ?—My point is that you cannot produce 
the same morale by any artificial means. It is 
out of the question. 

35453. Take this point of the educational test 
of the Indian Civil Service Examination. You 
said something about the subjects, (I am afraid I 
cannot reproduce your words), but you want your 
Universities in India to become more and more 
like Oxford and Cambridge : that is the line of 
development, not the accidental line of develop¬ 
ment, but the conscious line of development ?— 
Yes. 

35454, Let us see how far our logic carries us. 
We get an Indian Civil Service Examination 
which is devised pre-eminently as a sort of flower 
and fruit of an Oxford training ? What is your 
objection to making it the flower and fruit of an 
Indian training ?—Because, as I have said, I 
consider that prolonged contact with Western 
ideas is necessary. 

35455. That is entering upon another point. 
I want it from the educational point of view 
alone ?—From the educational point of view I 
have no objection, none at all. 

35456. The Universities, you say, produce a 
large amount of discontent, and you do not want 
to have an Indian Civil Servile Examination 
added to that discontent?—No. 

35457. Is not the British method on these 
occasions to go right through with it, and settle 
discontent in other methods ? If education is a 
good thing, and the Indian has not got proper 
advantages in sitting for examination, is it not the 
glorious characteristic of British courage and 
foresight and determination that it goes right 
through, and does justice though the heavens should 
fall: though you may be perfectly pertain that if it 
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does not do justice the heavens will not fall ?— 
As I have said, you cannot get over the difficulties 
involved in having simultaneous examination in 
India. 

35458. Apropos of that, in reply to Mr. Fisher 
you said that you would protect yourself if yon 
had a separate examination in India, by nomina¬ 
tion, that those who would be entitled to sit for 
this examination should be nominated by college 
heads?—Yes. 

35459. You did not use the expression 
“ College " ; I am putting that into your mouth. 
You said. University heads and tutors ?—Yes. 

35460. You would include the Colleges, 
would you not, the Colleges affiliated with the 
Universities? Take the Bombay University. 
You get three Colleges there, the Elphinstone, 
St. Xavier^s and the Wilson College ?—Yes. 

35461. For the purpose of enabling students, 
_B. A.’s—who have passed the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity, yon would allow the Principals of those 
Colleges to nominate their men ?—That is a ques¬ 
tion of detail which I would leave to the local 
Government j but, ordinarily, I should think that 
would be the way in which they would work. 

3546a. My difficulty is this. If you take the 
view you do of Indian education, your nomination 
bv the Colleges is no guarantee at all; but, as a 
matter of fact, if your view is correct, you will 
have such a pressure brought to bear upon these 
men, whether professors, or teachers, or principals, 
which would make it absolutely impossible for 
them to deny any appreciable number of men the 
right to sit at the examination. Do you agree 
with that ?—I would frame the rules so that I 
would nominate only a fixed number of boys. 

35463. You cannot surely settle this matter, 
can you ? I want really to get at the bottom of 
all this. You cannot settle this matter on mere 
absolute numerical statements. I can understand 
you settling the number of Indians in the Service, 
as you propose to do j but for the pui'pose of 
getting your reservoir from which you are going 
to draw your successful men, how can you settle 
that on a mathematical basis only ?—It is not an 
ideal arrangement. It is a pis-aller ; it is the 
next best thing. 

35464. Have we not had far too many pis- 
aller which cannot settle anything ?—Assuming 
my pis-aller is not accepted, I said that the 
proposal of Mr. Fisher was the next best. 

85465. But you stick to nomination?—I 
stick to nomination by an agency which would be 
above reproach. 

35466. The problem practically Is this, that 
everv boy who has passed his B.A. will come up 
and "sav, “ 1 want to sit for the examination.’’' 
I ask you how it is possible for that “it,'-’ whether 
Board or Local Government, to say in justice, 
except in a very few cases ; “We will not allow 
you to do it" ?—Such a system would involve a 
great amount of discontent. 

35467. It would be one of these pts-aller. 
It would also give the Indian youth the impres¬ 
sion that it did not matter what England did, it 
never did it satisfactorily ?—Yes. 

35468. Have vou not come to the conclusion 
that if we are going to settle this thing in such a 


way as to establish confidence in our rule, we can¬ 
not possibly settle It in such a way that Indians 
will say as soon as we have settled it, “ Now we 
will start anew agitation for something more, with¬ 
in the next year or so.'” All these pis-aller and all 
these half-hearted proposals are very rVrong, are 
they not ? 

35469. {Chairman!) That is a leading ques¬ 
tion. 

35470. {Mr. Macdonald.) I hope I have 
not been asking questions which are anything 
more than ordinary questions. 

35471. {Chairman.) I think they have gone 
rather beyond ordinary questions. 

35472. {Mr. ■ Macdonald.) I am asking the 
witness if he disagrees with my argument. If 
the witness does disagree with me, I am perfectly 
certain he will say so. I have finished. {To 
witness!) You want to increase your number of 
listed posts ?—Yes. 

35473. From the point of view of efficiency, 
if you materially increase your listed posts, you 
must put men into the service who have not been 
trained in England, must you not ?—Yes. 

35474. The whole of your experience is 
subordinate experience as far as Administration 
is concerned ?—Yes. 

3547 5. From the point of view of efficiency, do 
you not think that that is a great mistake ?— 
You must remember that you will pick out the 
very best men; and the Provincial Civil Service is 
so large that there is a possibility of selecting few 
men who would justify their appointments. 

85476, My difficulty is this. Whilst agreeing 
generally with the principle of listed posts, I take 
the view that you must keep the listed posts just 
to a minimum, and that the strength of the 
Indian section in the cadre must be of a different 
type of men ?—That is precisely my view. 

85477. Do you take that view ?—I have said 
I would aim at getting as many Indians in as 
possible by recruitment in England. I have said 
that clearly in my answer. 

35478. "But I understand you want a sub¬ 
stantial increase in your listed posts ?—Under 
present conditions it will take some time to get 
Indians recruited in England in large numbers. 
Asa temporary expedient I have suggested that 
the number of listed posts should be enlarged — 
as a purely temporary expedient. 

35479. My difficulty is that if you once 
increase, substantially, the number of listed posts, 
how are you going to reduce them ?—Those who 
get in would remain in. Y ou select men when 
they have put in 25 ‘years' service, and they 
would retire in the ordinary course in five years. 
They would be gradually eliminated. 

35480. They would be eliminated so far as the 
Individual is concerned, but how about the Pro¬ 
vincial Service itself ?—There * is scope for 
extending the system with regard to the Judicial 
branch of the Service. I think our men do quite 
as well as Judges, and there is no reason why it 
should not be made a permanent arrangement: 
appoint more men to the Judicial branch of the 
Service. 

35481. But would not there be the difficulty 
that the Executive branch of the Provincial 

■ h2 
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Service would be sacrificed; or that it would not 
get the same number of prizes that the Judicial 
branch would get; and iu that way you would 
create a new set of disturbances ?—My opinion 
is that in a matter of this kind you would have 
to be guided primarily by the consideration _ that 
you are doing all this in the interests of efiiciency 
and of the good government of the country. 
The greatest good of the greatest number is the 
primary principle j and 1 would suboi'dinate all 
other principles to this policy. 

85482. You see the difficulty ?—Yes, I see the 
difficulty ; but the agitation would be confined 
to a small section of the people, and I think it 
ought not to have undue weight. 

85488. {Mr. Chauhal.) Am I right in suppos¬ 
ing, whether it is the simultaneous examination 
or whether it is the poposal of a separate 
examination or whether it is your proposal of 
scholarships, these are only different methods for 
the purpose of satisfying the aspirations of 
certain educated classes in India for a larger 
employment in the higher services of the country 
and it is for this purpose that these different 
methods are suggested ?—Yes. 

35484. I suppose you are agreed from the 
answer you gave to Mr, Macdonald that any 
method which anybody suggests is expected to 
last for a sufficient length of time, and for some 
time to come, at least more than a generation, 
so that the Indian aspirations ma^^ during that 
period be satisfied, by what is proposed to be done 
now ?—Yes. 

85485. If that be so, I proceed to ask you a 
further question. In the first place, I should like 
to be clear in my own mind as to what you really 
meant when you said in answer to a question 
from Mr. Macdonald that your scheme of scholar¬ 
ships was likely to satisfy the moderate section of 
educated India, but not the section which wishes 
to run the administration on Indian lines. Do 
you mean by this latter class those who ask for 
the simultaneous examinations ?—Not at all, no ; 
certainly not. There are many who ask for the 
simultaneous examinations but who w'ould be 
satisfied with my suggestion, if accepted. 

85486. I understand that you are thinking of a 
section (as a matter of fact it is news to me at 
least, and I did not gather it from the evidence we 
have taken) of the Indian public, which desire to 
run the Indian Administration on Indian lines ?— 
Yes. 

35487. Is there any such section?—That 
section is, I think, very small. 

35488. But is there any section which wishes 
to run the Indian Administration on Indian 
lines?—Yes; those whom we terra extremists 
nowadays would belong to that section. 

35489. Let us leave that section alone. You 
do not class them among those who are advocates 
of the simultaneous examinations?—Well, they 
naturally ask for it, because they cannot get 
anything better. 

35490. The one class which washes to run the 
Administration on Indian lines is nOt the same 
class that wants simultaneous examinations. Is 
that what you mean ?~What I mean is that both 
the extremists as well as others ask for the simul¬ 
taneous examinations. 


86491. Do the extremists, whatever their 
number be, small or great, in advocating the simul¬ 
taneous examinations put forward any such scheme 
as that calculated to run the Indian Administra¬ 
tion on Indian lines ?—I am not able to follow 
you. 

85492. The idea which has been proposed to us 
is to have exactly the same examination as you 
have in London, identically the same syllabus, 
but onl}^ the place of examination being different, 
one examination being centred in India and one 
examination iu England. I do not quite under¬ 
stand what you mean when you say that those 
who advocate the simultaneous examinations do it, 
or any portion of them do it, because they wish to 
run the Government on the Indian lines?—A very 
small section of that class of people want to run 
India on Indian lines. 

35493. If it is to be the same subjects, the 
same examination and the same curriculum, then 
the administration must be run on English 
lines ?—They a.sk for it, because they know that 
anything else is beyond the range of practical 
politics. 

35494. Thoso that have suggested the simul¬ 
taneous examinations in the sense I am speaking 
of—the same examination, the same examiners 
and the same subjects—cannot be charged with a 
desire to run the administration on Indian lines?— 
Certainly uot. 

35495. I should like to know for what length 
of time would your scheme of scholarships last— 
the scheme that you have proposed in your 
written answers ?—It is very difficult to see far 
into the future, because India is undergoing rapid 
transformation; but I should say that if Indians 
were appointed to the higher offices to the extent of 
the 30 per cent, of the superior posts, for another 
fifty years, at least, there should be no agitation. 

35496. How many superior posts are there in 
the whole country, including Burma and India ?— 
That 1 could not tell you off-hand. 

35497. It is 660?—May be so. 

35498. According to the irreducible minimum 
which you have given us, how many posts are 
available for Indians, out of these 660, according 
to your standard of one-third ?—I say that we 
should w'ork up to one-third. 

35499. You mean in one place one-third and in 
another place one-fourth?—No; I say that we 
commence with 20 per cent, and we work up to 
one-third. 

35500. Whatever that percentage is, the scheme 
of scholarships must necessarily come to an end 
directly you come to your irreducible minimum ?— 
No. 1 will probably continue it, if private assist¬ 
ance and private enterprise do not develop in that 
direction. 

35501. That adds to my argument—the ques¬ 
tion of private resources and private efforts. 
Parents’ means may enable them to send their sons 
to England whether they get scholarships or not, 
and added to that you put 12 scholarships, out of, 
which according to your own calculations you 
expect nine to come off successful, and you will 
have nine every year flue those who pass out of 
those who proceed to England from their own 
means or supported by private funds ?—I should 
say another six. 
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35502. With that number coming up every 
year will it take a long time to reach your limit ? 
—We shall have fifteen, that is, six plus nine. 
The average number recruited every year is 60. 
That will be 20 per cent. 

35503. With the addition of 15 every year, 
one-third of the limit for the employment of 
Indians that you are thinking of is likely to be 
reached not in the very distant future 2—1 should 
say it ought to be reached, but it will be difficult 
to say exactly when. 

35504!. Can you say in less than 15 years?—I 
cannot say that. 

35505. That is the point of view from which 
I should like you to consider it. The proposed 
scheme of scholarships, if based on any limitation 
of proportion, must necessarily be a scheme last¬ 
ing not for a very long time. That was what was 
passing in my mind. However, I will pass on to 
one question in respect of which your answer very 
nearly coincides with the answer that we had 
yesterday about these listed posts—the answer to 
question (37). May I ask you what is the pay 
which the men holding these listed posts, which 
are merged in the Provincial Service, draw?—It 
varies considerably. 

35506. Whatever the variation be, from what 
to what does it rise. Am I right in supposing 
that it is not more than Rs. 500 or Rs, 600? 
— It is about that. 

35507. Therefore, the merging of the listed 
posts into the Provincial Service has done nothing 
more than give a few more places on Rs. 500 
and Rs. 600 ?—I cannot answer that question, 
because I have not looked into the figures care¬ 
fully j but there is quite a large number of listed 
posts which have been merged into the Provincial 
Service. 

35508. As a matter of fact, we had from other 
witnesses that about 30 years ago, there were only 
40 appointments in the Provincial Service cadre as 
against 99 at present. But my point is that, 
before the listed posts were merged, the Provincial 
Service had places from Rs. 400 to R.s. 800. But 
the listing of these posts and merging of them 
into the Provincial Service has done nothing more 
than to add a few posts on Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 and 
Rs. 600 grades, which must be two-thirds of the 
pay which an Assistant Collector or an Assistant 
Magistrate in your Province draws ?—The highest 
grade is Rs. 800. 

35509. Let us take the Rs. 800 grade. It only 
gives a pay of Rs. 500 or Rs. 600. I know defi¬ 
nitely in my own province we have from Rs. 300 
to Rs. 800. The merging of the listed posts has 
done nothing more than to give in some provinces 
five places instead of two on Rs. 500 or five places 
more on a salary of Rs. 600 where there was 
originally only 3 ?—The number in this province 
is much larger. T relied on Mr. Moss-King’s 
note. There are a number of men drawing a 
salary of Rs. 300 to Rs. 600. 

35510. It does not make any difference. It 
may be a dozen posts. In Bombay 9 Assistant 
Collectorships were listed and the inferior listed 
posts were merged into the Provincial Service. 
That simply means that instead of three Deputy 
Collectors we have twelve. Then how do you say 
“ the merging of the inferior listed posts in the 


Provincial Service has satisfied the national 
aspirations to a large extent ” ?—I should think 
so. 

35511. Iwrant to know whether any scheme by 
which you add 4, 5, 6 or 8 places to Rs. 500 and 
Rs. 600 grades in the Service is calculated to 
satisfy the national aspirations ?—I was guided by 
a reference to the Civil List. I contrasted the 
state of affairs which existed 20 years ago with 
the state of affairs existing now. I find that the 
number of posts on salaries of Rs. 300 to Rs. 6u0 
and Rs. 700 has increased immensely. The num¬ 
ber of posts is very large indeed as compared with 
what existed 20 years ago. 

35512. You consider that the national aspi¬ 
rations of Indians are confined to getting a few 
mor6 places on Rs. 500 and Rs. 600 ?-7-l did not 
say so. I said “ to a large extent. ” 

35513. I will take you through your answer 
to question (88), about which you have been ques¬ 
tioned by two members of the Commission. In 
the first place you have stated in answer to one 
of the questions that you have never served in the 
Judicial department ?—No, I never served in the 
Judicial department. 

35514. Therefore, when, in answer to a question 
from Mr. Madge, you said that Executive experi¬ 
ence in early years was of great use to a Judge in 
subsequent years, you were speaking without your 
own experience ?—In what way ? I have tried 
some civil cases, though I was never in the Judi¬ 
cial department. 

35515. The question was put from this point'of 
view. It has been suggested to us in the evidence 
in the other Provinces, that for the work of the 
District and Sessions Judges, the experience which 
a District Collector gets in his earlier years in 
camp is, as some put it, a eine qua, non or, as others 
put it, a necessity or, as a third section put it, of 
immense value. Erom that point of view the 
question was put to you and you said you found 
it of very considerable value ?—Yes. 

35516. If you have never done District and 
Sessions Judge’s work, you could not have said 
that from your own experience. I quite admit 
that you must have said that from some other 
experience, but not personal experience ?—I must 
say that, in my capacity as an Executive officer, I 
had access to the case work done by Sub-Judges, 
Munsifs and Sessions Judges. Men of my 
experience ought to be able to judge as to the 
best qualifications required of a Civil Judge. It 
is from that point of view, as well as from the 
point of view of my own knowledge of civil law, 
that I gave that answer. 

35517. I did not for a single moment dispute 
your ability or right to judge. My simple 
question was that the answer you gave could not 
have been given from your own experience as 
a District an d Sessions Judge ?—That is quite true. 

35518. Let us go to the other portions of that 
answer. I suppose you are prepared to admit that 
the educated portion of the public—call it infinite¬ 
simal or small—do sincerely feel that there should 
be a differentiation between the functions of 
criminal and revenue officers ?—Yes. 

35519. This class of people, who sincerely feel 
that there should be a differentiation between 
the functions of revenue and criminal officers. 
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certainly do not desire that a criminal should not 
be tried, but what they want is sirnply a change 
of officers and nothing .else; it is not as if 
criminals are going to be let loose, hut that they 
should he tried instead of by A, by B ?—This 
statement is based on the assumption that the 
present system is defective in that it leads to 
injustice. 

35520. You need not anticipate what is going 
to be my question. With reference to this class 
of public, who think that a differentiation could 
be had usefully, they desire it simply to the 
extent that instead of an officer of A class trying 
it, let an officer of the B class try it. I would 
ask you, do you consider that a proper administra¬ 
tion of criminal justice requires any training, just 
as civil law requires some training in civil law ?— 
It does not require more training than what is 
afforded by the present system. 

36521. The question is whether a proper 
administration of criminal justice requires any 
training in criminal law or not ?—Certainly, it does. 

35522. Can you say that your tahsildars and 
magistrates have had any definite formal regular 
training in criminal law beyond what is given to 
them in these departmental examinations ?—They 
have sufficient training to be able to judge those 
cases that come before them. I am speaking 
generally. 

35523. You do not answer my question. 
Beyond the departmental examinations, have they 
any training in criminal law ?—Criminal law is 
confined within the limits of the Indian Criminal 
Code, the Criminal Procedure Code and a few other 
Acts which can be mastered by any intelligent 
person in six months. They get that training. I 
am referring to the class of cases tried by tahsil¬ 
dars as third class magistrates, such as assault cases 
and rioting cases'. 

35524. Even if it be a matter of common 
assault, the principles of criminal law and Juris¬ 
prudence should be applied to it. Beyond the 
departmental examination, they get no other 
training in criminal law ?—There are some officers 
who are exceptions; I mean those who have passed 
some legal examinations, some pleaders. 

85526, I am not referring to them j but I am 
referring to the class of gentlemen from whom 
Mamlatdars or Tahsildars are recruited ?—They 
have no such training 

35626. The cry of that section of the public 
which wants a differentiation is—it is an honest cry 
—let a criminal be tried by an officer of the B 
class instead of an officer of A class j and it 
proceeds from persons who think that an officer of 
the B class has a certain amount of training 
which in their opinion qualifies him to try it 
which an officer of the A class had not got. So 
far we are agreed. In the instance that you quote 
in your answer that “ a distinguished member of 
the Provincial Civil Service who has just retired 
told me lately that he could not recall a single 
instance in which [the District Magistrate inter¬ 
fered ■with his judgment and discretion in the 
disposal of criminal work ■, did that distin¬ 
guished Civil Service officer intend thereby to take 
a compliment to himself or to give a compliment 
to the District Magistrate ?—He did not mean 
either. But he simply stated facts. 
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35527. Will you read that sentence? The 
opinion therein contained amounts to saying that 
the decisions of the distinguished Provincial Civil 
Service officer were always right?—What he 
meant to say was that the District Magistrate did 
not issue improper orders, or did not transfer cases 
from his court, or did not issue instructions which 
were objected to. 

35528. W ill yon kindly look at the wording of 
your sentence. “He could not recall a single 
instance in which a District Magistrate interfered 
with his judgment and discretion in the dis¬ 
posal of criminal work ” ?—I meant while the 
cases were pending in his court and not appeals. 

35529. You are aware that a District Magis¬ 
trate has the authority to call for records and to 
transfer a case from one court to another, but 
certainly not in pending cases ?—Cerfainly in 
pending cases, 

35530. In pending cases ?—Yes. The Proce¬ 
dure Code provides for it. That is a procedure 
constantly adopted. 

35531. This is information to me. I should 
like to know whether there are cases in which the 
records of the pending cases are called for by the 
District Magistrates frequently ?—More or less 
so. 

35532. I did not know that and I am glad to 
learn this: that while the cases are pending and 
the Magistrate is trying accused persons, the 
District Magistrate sends for the records of the 
case before it is ended ?—Yes, certainly. That is 
provided in the Procedure Code, and it serves a 
very useful purpose. 

35533, Then that cry of a section of the com¬ 
munity is perfectly justified ? 

35534. {Chairman.) We are not here to give 
opinions but to elicit them. 

35535. [Witness.) I must amplify my answer. 
Suppose the District Magistrate goes to the jail 
and finds that there is an under-trial prisoner who 
has been there for six or seven weeks. He naturally 
wants to find out why the man has been there so 
long. Again, when petitions are sent, he sends for 
the records of cases to find out what causes there 
were for adjournments. This is a thing that is 
provided for in the Procedure Code; and it leads 
to justice rather than injustice. There are many 
other instances in which that is done. 

35536. [Mr. Chauhal.) I want to know whether 
it is frequent that the District Magistrate does 
send for pending cases ? —It varies according to 
circumstances. 

35537, You say in your answer, “ I am doubtful 
as to whether the insistent demand for the separa¬ 
tion of Executive and Judicial functions on the 
part of the educated classes, who form a micro¬ 
scopic minority of the population, would be 
endorsed by the masses in the event of a plebiscite 
being taken.-*^ I suppose you agree with me and 
others in thinking that this is not a question which 
concerns anybody except the members of the 

public who have the misfortune.?— 

Do vou not include the masses in that important 
section of the public ? 

35538. That a person should be tried by an 
officer of the B class instead of an officer of the 
A class is not a question with which the masses 
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the law-abiding people, are likely to be con¬ 
cerned ?—1 beg to differ from that view. _ They 
might be the people who might be the victims of 
injustice, according to the stock argument against 
the present system. They are the people who must 
be consulted. 

35539. The question as to which class of officers 
ought to try criminal cases ordinarily is not one 
in which the masses of the public, particularly the 
Indian masses, axe likely to be concerned or to 
take any interest ?—If they were conscious that 
there was any rampant injustice, they would com¬ 
plain. 

85540. You understand by the Indian masses, 
those who are directly touched by the cases, such 
as an individual prisoner or the community to 
which he belongs. But the great masses are not 
in any way concerned with the class of officer who 
tries the cases ?—Certainly they are, because it is 
they that form the subject of criminal investiga¬ 
tion. They are the persons affected by the present 
system being good or bad. There may be others j 
but, generally speaking, the masses form the 
subject of criminal investigation and they ought 
to know whether the present system is good or 
bad. Mv answer is that I am not aware of any 
such demand on their part. 

35541. I put to you a concrete question. Do 
you mean to tell me seriously that when two 
classes of officers are placed before the masses, the 
District and Sessions Judge and the District 
Magistrate, then the masses would all rush to the 
District Magistrate to be tried by him ’—I did 
not say so. What I say is that they are satisfied 
with the present arrangement. There is no 
demand on their part for any change in the 

system. , , , . , . 

35542. I want to know what basis you have to 
go upon when you speak so definitely about the 
masses ?—I have come in contact with them. I 
have put in 18 years' service; and I ought to 
know the people. I ought to know the masses. I 
spend nearly three months every year on tour and 
if I do not see the people what am I here for ? 

35543. Supposing for a moment that the pre¬ 
ventive powers under Chapter A were reserved for 
Executive officers, would there be any obstacle or 
objection to the differentiation of the^ functions : 
if the preventive powers under the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedureCode were left untouched, would there be 
any serious objection to the differentiation of 
the functions?—There would be objection on the 
score of expense. I think we will have to increase 
the fenonnel. 

35544. The item of expense and anything else ( 
—At present 1 cannot think of any pther serious 
objection. 

35545. As regards the item of expense, are you 
aware that the State makes a very large profit 
from court fees?—Yes. ... 

35546. Would there be any objection to meet 
the additional expense from that profit ?—I would 
not advocate any change unless I am satisfied 
that it was needed in the public interests. 

35547. So far as the expense goes, there would 
be no objection to utilise that fund for thkt expen¬ 
diture if that was considered necessary?—No, 
only if it was considered necessary. 

35548. You say under question (13) “a system 
which is susceptible of producing civilian judges of 


the calibre of the late Sir Raymond West should 
not be condemned * * 

During the last 60 years have you heard more 
than two names from the place you referred to— 
Bombay—beyond Sir Maxwell Melville and Sir 
Raymond West?—I do not know Bombay. 

35549. You named Bombay and so I asked 
yon ?—The name of Sir Raymond West occurred 
to me as that of the most distinguished civilian 
judge. 

35550. In Bombay during the last 60 years 
do you know any other two names beyond Sir 
Maxwell Melville and Sir Raymond West as 
those of successful civilian judges?—I know 
nothing of Bombay except Sir Raymond West. 

85551. {Sir Murray Hammick.) As to the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate calling for records in pending 
cases, you have mentioned one case in which a 
District Magistrate does it, that is, when he 
goes to the jail and finds a prisoner having been 
long under trial, he would naturally send for 
records in that case. Again, it is not unusual for 
a District Magistrate to receive petitions alleging 
irregularities in the conduct of cases, in which 
ease he would send for the records to see if there 
had been any irregularities?—Yes. 

35552. Sometimes petitions are put in for 
transfers, in which case the District Magistrate 
cannot say whether cases should be transferred or 
not until he has read the records ?—Yes. 

85553. In all these cases during the pendency 
of the cases the records are sent for by the 
District Magisti’ates and penised by him under 
the powers given to him by the Criminal Procedure 
Code ?—Yes. 

35554. Then I would also ask you one question 
with reference to what you mean by saying that 
you would like to take the opinion of the masses. 
What you mean is that the efficiency^ of the 
Criminal Courts in a district is of immense 
importance to the inhabitants of the district ?— 
Yes. 

35555. It is not whether they desire to be 
tried by this person or by that person, but it is a 
question whether, in making a change, you will 
not impair the efficiency of the Courts. I suppose 
that is what vou mean when you talked about the 
masses ?—Yes. 

35556. A third question that I would ask you 
is with reference to court fees. The position is 
very often taken that there is a very large surplus, 
but has it not been shown that when you take 
that large surplus in the court fees account, you 
take no account of the amount of money that is 
spent on buildings for judicial purposes apart 
from the amount which is spent on pensions of 
judicial officers ?—No. 

35557. If you take these two into account, it 
is exceedingly likely that the surplus which is 
alleged to exist in court fees fund will dis¬ 
appear ?—That is so. 

35558. {Mr. Standen.) Is it possible to get a 
knowledge of the Revenue system of the Central 
Provinces, the Land Records system, without 
going Into camp?—Not perfectly. 

35569. Do you consider that a full knowledge 
of the working of the system is necessary for the 
efficiency of a judge ?—I certainly think so. 

85560. Then as regards the separation of the 
Judicial and Executive functions, do you think. 
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supposing you had a magistrate in the district 
wlio was in the habit of giving decisions wrongly, 
his position would be made untenable by public 
opinion ?—It would be, 

36561. That is to say, people of the division 
would find it out and notice it. Would not any¬ 
body venture to complain against it ?—The matter 
is bound to be brought to the notice of the higher 
authorities. 

85562. Somebody would complain and bring to 
notice ?—Yes. 

35563. You were for many years in England ? 
—Yes. 

35564. For how many years ?—For 7 years. 

35565. You went to England when yon were 
P 7 ?—Yes. I came back when I was 24. 

85566. Did your views on public questions 
undergo any change in England ?—I took very 
little interest in public affairs before I went to 
England. 

35567. You did not form any opinion about 
public affairs in India before you went to 
England ?—No. I was taking some interest in 
public affairs, but not keenly. 

35568. You are still going to England when 
you are on leave ?—I have been there for three 
years. Altogether I have been ten years in 
Europe. 

35569. You know Englishmen both in India 
and in England ?—Yes, 

35570. You mentioned in answer to question 
(1) “it is conceivable that a recruit may deteriorate 
morally after his arrival in India owing to sudden 
contact with alien social and moral conditions at 
an impressionable period of life.'"^ That is just 
at a time when he is finally emancipated from all 
control, tutorial or guardian control, and comes 
into contact with new conditions and new climate, 
and so on, which may have a bad effect on his 
character ?—Y es. 

35571. I would ask you whether, in addition 
to these undesirable influences, there are not others 
in India which will not be available in England 
and which will have exactly the opposite effect. 
I am referring to the possibilities in India of even 
a poor man indulging in sports and pastimes 
which tone the nerves and strengthen the body. 
Do you think that it is any way appreciable or 
not ?—I was thinking of men posted to Sub-divi- ’ 
sions away from head-quarters where men would 
probably spend six months or more on end, with¬ 
out coming into contact with other Europeans. 
We have not got here the system we had at 
Berhampur. In Bengal, it is the custom for sub- 
divisional ofiBcers to be away for mouths from the 
wholesome influence of contact with other 
Europeans. 

35572. You think there are distinct influences 
on the other side to keep men from deterioration ? 
—Yes, except in exceptional cases. 

35573. [Mr. Thahur.) About your merging 
the listed posts, are these merged posts in any 
way different from the unmerged posts of the 
ordinary Provincial Service?—We have got a list 
here, but I have not studied the question very 
well. 

35574. After they become merged are they in 
Snjf way distinguishable from posts ordinarily 


held by the members of the Provincial Service ?- 
No. Most of those are filled by the members c 
the Provincial Service. 

35575. Is there any difference between th 
merged posts and the ordinary posts ?—No. Th*. 
difference is lost sight of. 

35576. Do they bring in any extra amount of 
dignity to the holders of these posts beyond the 
fact that those who hold those posts occupy the 
grade of the posts merged ?—There is no distinction 
between the posts which were separate before and 
which are merged now, and other posts. 

35577. Therefore does it not follow that if the 
listed posts are to be given it would only be 
superior posts from the Civil Service cadre ?—Yes 
it should be superior posts. 

35578. There is no use listing inferior posts ? 
—No. I mean superior posts. 

35579. You have said that in Bengal there is 
the highest grade of Rs. 1,000. Will you kindly 
let us know what the grades are between Rs. 500 
and Rs. 1,000 ?—I cannot tell you. It is given 
in the schedule. I have not studied it carefully. 
You will find that they are given there as an 
appendix to the questions. 1 cannot put my 
finger on it at once. It will take some time to 
find it out. 

35580. Between the grades of Rs. 500 and 
Rs. 1,000 would it not be well to have grades on 
Rs. 650 and Rs. 800, the grading which has been 
adopted lately by the Government of the United 
Provinces ?—I think our present system is all 
right except that I would add a grade of 
Rs. 1,000. 

35581. From Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000 ?—Yes j 
that would be given only to fit men. 

35582. You will retain all grades ? —Yes. I 
would retain all grades except that I would add a 
grade on Rs. 1,000. 

35583. Would it not be better that people up 
to Rs. 500 should get promotion by increments of 
Rs. 100 and people above that salary should get 
promotion by an increment of Rs. 150, which will 
be secured by having two grades of Rs. 650 and 
Rs. 800 between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 ?—I am 
afraid I cannot give an opinion on that question. 
It seems to me invidious that there should bo a 
grade of Rs. 1,000 in Bengal but not here. 

35584. In your answer to the last question you 
think that it should be a pension of Rs. 600 per 
mensem ?—Yes. 

35585. [Mr. Fisher.) Are you aware that 
before an English boy at an English public school 
applies for a scholarship for a University he has 
to obtain the permission of the schoolmaster f— 
I think there is such a rule. 

35586. No school boy would be sent up for a 
scholarship unless he has a reasonable likelihood of 
succeeding?—No. 

35587. So that, in England, at any rate, there 
is a very strong practical check upon the number 
of competitors who may go up for University 
scholarships ?—Yes. 

35588. Are you aware that the list of subjects 
for the Indian Civil Service Examination and the 
scale of marks are settled by the Civil Service 
Commissioners in conference with the represonta- 
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tives of not merely Oxford but also of the other result may perhaps be due to the state of their 
British Universities ?—I am not aware. attainments ?—Yes. 

35589 So that, if Oxford men do happen 
sometimes to succeed in these examinations, the (The witness withdrew.) 

Baghtjnath Sadasheo Thakur, Esq., Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

ShfiGO (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general con¬ 
ditions which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration?—These conditions are suitable. 

35591 {%). Please supply a copy of the 
Rules for the Recruitment of the Provincial 
Civil Service in force in your Province. Are 
these rules suitable, or have you any recom¬ 
mendations to make for their alteration ?—The 
rules are suitable except that I would like ‘ B.A. or 
B.Sc.' to be substituted by ‘ B.L. or hL.B./ and 
add the following after Eurasian in rule 3 (1) “ a 
member of a distinguished noble Indian family.^’ 

35592 (3). Please see the statement showing 
the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions, 
and state whether the information is correct 
for your Province. If not, what alterations are 
required?—The strength of the Executive branch 
on the 1st of January 1908 was 98 as per details 
given in Appendix B. A post of oriental transla¬ 
tor was, however, subsequently added to the 5th 
grade on Rs. 400 (Government of India D confi¬ 
dential letter No. 31, dated the 7th January 1909). 
There are thus 99 posts on the Executive side. 

35593 (4). Please state the different systems 
of recruitment that have been adopted for 
the Provincial Civil Servioe, the periods for which 
they were in force, and the number of officers 
recruited year by year in your Province under 
each system since its formation?—It seems 
.necessary to give a short history of the service. 
The Provincial Civil Service for the Central 
Provinces was constituted under this name at the 
beginning of the year 1893 (Central Provinces 
Gazette Notification No. 1313 of 22nd February 
1893) as the result of the report of the Public 
Service Commission of 1886-87, though the staff 
of Extra Assistant Commissioners existed since 
the year 1864, when there were 3 members on it 
in the 3nd and 4th grades ; of these one was 
appointed an Assistant Commissioner in 1869. 
They were recruited from the ministerial line; 
which alone supplied Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners till the .year 1882 when a grade of Rs. 600 
was formed and added to then existing 4 grades, 
and when the revised strength of the staff stood 
at 33 divided in several grades as follows:— 


Bs. 

1st grade of 600 . 



2 

posts. 

2nd do. 600 . 



. 6 

do. 

8rd do. 400 . 



. 11 

do. 

4th do. 300 



8 

do. 

5th do. 250 . 

* 


. 6 

do. 


Total 33 


During the period from 1883 to 1890 four more 


posts were added to those in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
and 5th grades, thus making a total of 37. The 
recruitment during this period was by direct 
appointment in 4 cases (the candidates 
being a Muhammadan gentleman, 2 qualified 
pleaders from respectable Hindu families, one of 
them being an M.A., LL.B., and a European 
gentleman) and by drafting 4 members of proved 
merit and ability from tlie Jail, Police, Education 
and Registration Departments and about four 
times as many from the ministerial line, i.e., from 
clerks of court, Deputy Registrar, Superintend¬ 
ents and the like who were English-knowing 
people. During the year 1891 seven new posts 
were added to the cadre, as it was found necessary 
to appoint Civil Judges to give relief to Deputy 
Commissioners who were overburdened with civil 
work and the cadre of Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners was not sufficiently large to meet the 
demands of all districts. The following list shows 
the number of appointments in the various grades 
and was published under Central Provinces 
Gazette Notification No. 8414 of 10th December 
1891 

Bs. 

6th grade of 600 . 4 appointments. 

4th do. 500 . 11 do. 

3rd do. 400 . 12 do. 

2nd do. SOO . 8 do. 

1st do. 250 . 9 do. 

Total ... 44 

Trained Munsifs were sent for from United Pro¬ 
vinces and Punjab and appointed Extra Assistant 
Commissioners to do the Civil work, and it was 
found necessary to make provision for an adequate 
reserve of officers to fill,up vacancies caused by leave 
or sickness of Extra Assistant Commissioners and 
Civil Judges, and with the Sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India temporary appointments of Extra 
Assistant Commissioners in excess of the total 
number of 44 were made so long as the full 
number of Assistant Commissioners doing district 
work did not amount to 18. Attention was also 
paid to the best means of improving the personnel 
of the staff by guarding against the appointment 
as Extra Assistant Commissioners of persons 
insufficiently qualified by education and previous 
training for duties which they had to discharge. 
The practice of promoting ministerial officers to ' 
the Executive and Judicial charges was discon¬ 
tinued and a standard of educational qualification 
to govern the selection of recruits laid down. 
During 1891 three Munsifs from the United Pro¬ 
vinces and Punjab were imported to do the Civil 
Judges^ work. One officer was taken up from the 
Education Department, two officers of special merit 
were recruited from the ministerial line, two 
officers from the Tahsildars’ line and two directly. 
During 1892, three European gentlemen were 
directly appointed and four Munsifs imported from 
the United Provinces and Punjab. The scheme 
for the Provincial Civil Service was published in 
the Central Provinces Gazette of 22nd February 
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1893, and special qualifications for admission to 
the provincial service were prescribed. It pro¬ 
vided for the transfer to this service of— 


(a) 1 Deputy Commlasionersliip. 

(i) 2 Small Cause Court Judgeships. , 

(e) 1 post of Registrar, Judicial Commissioner s Court. 

(<f) 1 post of Assistant to the Commissioner of Settle¬ 
ment i and 

(e) 2 Assistant Commissionerships. 

The condition about (<t) and (3) was that the 
rate of pay of those appointments when held by 
members of the Provincial Service would be a« 
follows—liable to alteration should the interest of 
the public service require it:— 

Rs. 

1 Deputy Commissionership . 1,600 if in the let grade. 

1 Deputy Commissionership . 1,200 if in the 2nd grade. 

1 Deputy Commissionership . 1,000 if in the 3rd grade. 

1 Small Cause Court Judge- 

ship on . . - - 800 

1 Small Cause Court Judge¬ 
ship on . . « • 700 

The remaining posts (c), (ri) and («) were con¬ 
verted into Extra Assistant Commissionerships as 
follows:— 

Bs. 


1 post of Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, 2nd grade, on . 600 (corresponding to 

Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, 1st class). 


Grade. 


Pay. 

Es. 

No. of posts. 

let . • 

• « 

. 800 

2 

2nd . 

• • 

700 

2 

3rd . 


. 600 

6 

4th . 


. 600 

14 

5th . 

• • 

400 

24 

6th . 

• 

300 

26 

7th . 


. 250 

14 

8th . 


200 

13 


Total 

... 

101 


Prom 1st October 1903 Berar was amalgamated 
with the Central Provinces (Foreign Department 
Notification No. 4246-I.B., dated Simla, the 
11th September 1903), and the cadre of Berar 
Provincial service before amalgamation was as 
follows t— 


Es. 

1st class at 600 




. 2 posts. 

2nd do. 

600 

• 

• 

• 

. 2 do. 

Srd do. 

400 

• 

• 

• 

. 6 do. 

4th do. 

300 

• 

• 

• 

. 4 do. 

6th do. 

250 

, 


• 

- 6 do. 


Total ... 20 


1 post of Extra Assistant 
missioner, 3rd grade; 


1 post of Extra Assistant 
missioner, 4th grade. 


1 post of Extra Assistant 
missioner, 5th grade. 


Coin- 
on . 

Com- 
ouj . 

Com- 
on . 


600 


400 


300 


(corresponding to 
Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, 2nd class). 

(corresponding to 
Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, 3rd class). 


The grading under 
as follows for the 
sioners:— 


(corresponding to 
Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, 4th class). 

the new scheme was then 
Extra Assistant Commis- 


The Provincial Service of Berar was amal¬ 
gamated with the Central Provinces Provincial 
Service with effect from 1st September 1905, and 
the joint provincial list was of 129 Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners (101 for Central Provinces, 
4 additional iposts sanctioned for Berar and 4 
excise posts) divided into 2 lists—Executive and 
Judiciai—which stood as follows on that date; 
vide Central Provinces Gazette Notification 
Nos. 10207*10208 of 1st September 1906) :— 

Executive list, 68 Cheers, 


Grade. Pay- o* P®**^*- 

Bs. 


1st r. 



. 700 



1 

2nd t • 



, 600 



6 

3rd • • 



, 600 



12 

4th . . 



. 400 



13 

6th . . 



. 300 



9 

6th . a 



. 260 



7 


Total ... 48 

The same cadre continued till the end of the 
year 1902. Many officiating and temporary 
Extra Assistant Commissioners were appointed 
above the sanctioned staff for the requirements of 
the districts and in leave vacancies. The cadre 
was therefore reorganised and a self-contained 
service constituted and brought into effect from 
1st March 1903, the total strength being 101— 
52 Executive and 49 Judicial {Central Provinces 
Gazette Notification 1^ of 27th February 1903). 

lo75 

The details of these 101 appointments are :— 


Eor District work ..... 74 

For Settlement work .... 4 

For Special duty ..... 3 

For Foreign service ..... 4 

Small Cause Court-Judges .. .. 2 


Second Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Agricultare ... 1 

Total . 88 

And leave reserve at 14 per cent, of 88 flus 3 = 13 

Total ... 101 




Es. 





1st grade of 800 


. • 

. 2 posts. 

2pd 

do. 

700 



. 1 

pose. 

3rd 

do. 

600 


• • 

. 4 posts. 

4th 

do. 

500 


• . 

. 9 

do. 

6th 

do. 

400 

• 

v • 

. 16 

do. 

6th 

do. 

300 

• 

• • 

. 16 

do. 

7th 

do. 

260 

• 

• • 

. 11 

do. 

8th 

do. 

200 


• • 

. 10 

do. 





Total 

... 68 




Judicial 

list, 61 Officers. 





Bs. 





1st grade of 800 

• 


. 1 

post. 

2i)d 

do 

700 

. 


. 2 posts. 

Srd 

do. 

600 

• 


. 4 

do. 

4th 

do. 

600 

. 


. 8 

do. 

6th 

do. 

400 

• 


. 13 

do. 

6th 

do. 

800 

. 


. 15 

do. 

7th 

do. 

260 

■ 


. 10 

do. 

8th 

do. 

200 


• • 

. 8 

do. 





Total 

... 61 


The 

two 

lists are 

separately maintained and 


promotions made separately from the date of 
separation. From 1905 to 1907 some further 
revision and additions to the cadre of Executive 
Extra Assistant Commissioners were made, and in 
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1907 the strength on Executive list was 79, details 


being:— 




Es. 

2 posts 

in the 1st grade of 

. 800 

1 post do. 

2nd 

do. 

. 700 

4 posts do. 

3rd 

do. 

. 600 

10 

do. 

4th 

do. 

. 600 

16 

do. 

5th 

do. 

. 400 

18 ■ 

do. 

0th 

do. 

. 300 

14 

do. 

7th 

do. 

. 260 

15 

do. 

8th 

do. 

. 200 

Totap .79 






This cadre was reorganised again from the 
beginning of the year 1908 and 19 posts were 
added —% in the itnd grade, 2 in 3rd, 4 in 4th, 
8 in 5th, and 6 in 7th, and the number of 
posts in the last grade was reduced by 3—the 
net result being 98. The answer to question (3) 
above explains the increase of one post in the 
grade. The attached statement shows the 
number of oflScers recruited year by year since the 
formation of the scheme. It excludes such officers 
as were taken up temporarily or to fill up officiat¬ 
ing appointments. It will be seen from this 
statement that the recruitment was generally 
according to the scheme, and that in very excep¬ 
tional cases only were the officers recruited from 
the ministerial line up to 1905. 

Statement showing the number of oficers recruited 
into the Provincial Civil Service year by year 


from the year 1893. 



35594 (6). Please state the number of natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty other than 
“ Natives of India ” recruited in your Province in 
each year ?—There have in all been four such 
subjects recruited up to date in the Provincial 
Service—one in the year 1890 and three in 1892. 

35596 (6); What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 


For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) 
open competition, (b) nomination, (e) combined 
nomination and examination, or (d) some other 
method ? Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend ?—The system of direct recruit¬ 
ment has proved satisfactory. Of the 44 members 
who were directly recruited 30 were taken up on 
the Judicial side at the separation thereof from 
the executive in the year 1905. Almost all the 
members on the judicial list are graduates of Arts 
and Law. This service as a whole has improved 
very much. The remaining 14 members on the 
Executive side have done very well notwithstand¬ 
ing the difficulties they had to encounter on their 
way. They came into the field without any pre¬ 
vious experience or training, and were put to the 
work straight, and as they were every way qualified 
they picked up their work soon besides passing 
their Departmental examinations in Procedure, 
Law and Languages. I think that 33 per cent, 
of the vacancies in the Provincial Executive Service 
should be filled up by direct recruitment, the 
conditions about educational qualifications being 
that the candidates must have obtained a degree 
in Law. A beginning in the right direction has 
already been made by the appointment of a 
Barrister-at-Law and 2 B.L.'s direct to the service. 
The remaining, i.e., 66 per cent., vacancies should 
be filled up by only selected and academically quali¬ 
fied officers from the Tahsildars^ line. Experience 
has shown that the method of I'ecruiting from 
this line is more satisfactory than any other. 
Officers selected from other subordinate services 
do not make as good Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners as the selected Tahsildars do, and the 
simple reason is that the former are not in the 
line and have not, therefore, the same opportunities 
of knowing various things and dealing with 
matters of varied kinds as the latter have. In 
doing their ordinary wqpk the Tahsildars, if they 
observe carefully what their superior officers do or 
have to do, gather much knowledge which stands 
them in good stead when they are called upon to 
fill more responsible posts. Some of them grasp 
the situation quickly and by the use of their strong 
commonsense steer their way through without 
wavering in doubt ; these are able to dispose of 
their work promptly. They know how to deal 
with people under particular circumstances, and 
they can realise the difficulties of the public and 
devise or suggest suitable remedies. In short, 
opportunities offer themselves to them for the 
exercise of their tact, intelligence, prudence, and 
controlling power, and they get into the habit of 
thinking and doing things properly. If they 
have the advantage of possessing University quali¬ 
fications they cannot fail to attract the attention 
of their officers. For direct appointment, I recom¬ 
mend nomination by the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioners. There should be separate lists of 
nominated candidates maintained in the offices of 
the Divisional Commissioners and their copies in the 
Secretariat. The Local Government should have 
a free hand in making suitable selections there¬ 
from, and it will give due consideration to the 
claims of each Division. Competition is a thing 
unknown in the history of service here, and there 
seems to be no occasion for it if my scheme of 
recruiting law graduates only is accepted. These 
candidates will not sit idle, but commence their 
practice at the Bar and mind their business even 
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after securing their nomination, and gain so much 
experience in their profession. The knowledge of 
law is as essential to an Executive officer as it is 
to a Judicial officer; it is why he is required to 
pass the Departmental examinations. With this 
knowledge and experience the nominated candi¬ 
dates will be better equipped still for their 
appointments. Should any of them, however, fail 
to secure the appointment, they will not be worse 
off for that. There will, therefore, be no occasion 
for any heart-burning or grounds for suspicion of 
motives of Government when it tries to hold the 
balance even. I personally think that time is 
coming when some of the nominated candidates 
will refuse to accept the Extra Assistant Commis- 
sionerships if they see that they can earn as much 
as or more than the pay of an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner of the last grade in the beginning. 
Instances are not wanting of officers who got the 
Extra Assistant Commisslonerships straight and 
gave them up with the hope of bettering their 
prospects outside- Their expectations have been 
fully realised, and they are much better ofE now 
than they would have "been had they continued in 
the Provincial Service. 

35596 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the Province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider that only resi¬ 
dents of the Province should ordinarily be 
recruited ?—Three officers only were imported from 
other provinces 7 years back, but none after that. 

I consider it essential that the residents of ^ the 
Provinces only should ordinarily be recruited. 
There was a time when educated people were 
scarce in the province, and when therefore it_ was 
necessary to get such men from other provinces. 
The conditions during the last 20 years have so 
much changed that there are now more qualified 
persons available than there are posts to be filled 
up—this being so, local claims deserve preferential 
consideration and should be first satisfied. 

35597 (8). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—Out of 99 officers in the service 35 repre¬ 
sent all classes of Brahmans, 28 Muhammadans, 11 
Eurasians, 9 Kayasths, 4 Parsees, 3 Europeans,_ 2 
Kalars, 2 Parbhus and the remaining 5 Jew, Native 
Christian, Kshatri, Sonar and Tailor classes. Judg¬ 
ing from the literate and English-knowing male 
population of the various classes of the census of 
1901 the representation seems unequal or dispropor¬ 
tionate. I am of opinion that people of the 
province do not generally care much for represen¬ 
tation of classes or communities. All that they 
want is fair play. I am not in favour of subordi¬ 
nating efficiency to representation. Let an officer 
be a Hindu, a Muhammadan or a ParsI, people are 
satisfied with him so long as he metes out fair 
treatment and justice and does not work or act 
with a biassed mind or Interested motive. An 
impartial officer gets all the respect due to him 
and is liked by all the fair-minded people. But if 
the due representation of classes and communities 
can be made compatible with efficiency, it would 
be better still and quite in keeping with the spirit 
of the rules and aspirations of certain classes of 
people, 


85598 (9). What is the system of training 
and probation adopted for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service? Do you consider it 
satisfactory and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend?—Every officer appointed to the 
Provincial Civil Service, whether by direct recruit¬ 
ment or otherwise, has to be on probation for the first 
two years of his service unless the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner in any special case declares such probation 
unnecessary. He has also to pass the prescribed 
departmental examinations during the period of 
probation. On his appointment he is placed in 
subordinate charge of the district treasury under 
the supervision of the Treasury Officer and 
invested with third class criminal powers. He 
has to make acquaintance with the various 
details of his work and the office routine, and to 
pick up rules and laws without much help or 
assistance. He finds himself embarrassed and is 
perhaps shy to ask anything from his brother 
officers. He treads his path unaided, but his 
general culture leads him a long way, and he 
begins to do his usual work with confidence after 
a few days. His anxiety to pass the Departmental 
examinations comes, to a great extent, in the way 
of his profiting much during the period of 
probation—it acts like a night-mare and retards his 
progress in work. A year’s probation should be 
quite enough for an officer to make himself 
acquainted with his work, provided these examina¬ 
tions have not to be passed. If graduates of law 
of the Allahabad University are appointed pro¬ 
bationers, the necessity of passing the depart¬ 
mental examination in Civil, Criminal and 
Revenue law and procedure‘would be obviated— 
they will have then to pass in Treasury. Survey, 
and Language, and they should not have much 
difficulty in passing these. I would not, however, 
have the period of probation reduced, but I would 
suggest that a probationer should, during the first 
year of his appointment, be kept attached to some 
senior assistant in the district who shouldk always 
guide him in the proper path and be made 
responsible for his training. He should be taken 
out in camp by such Assistant or the Deputy 
Commissioner and told what one should do In 
camp. The success of training will depend greatly 
on the amount of interest which the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner may take in a probationer. At present he 
is put to the work and learns his work, passes his 
examinations and secures confirmation. 

35599 (10). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—The existing system 
of Departmental examination is suitable. 

35600 (11). Do you consider that any 
change should be made in the classes of offices 
and appointments at present included in your 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I think that it would 
be better to remove the 10 appointments for the 
district excise work, the appointment of Personal 
Assistant to the Excise Commissioner, the appoint¬ 
ment of Assistant Director of Agriculture, and 
the 8 appointments of Assistant Settlement 
officers from the Provincial Civil Service and to 
include them in the Provincial Service of the 
Departments concerned. There is the Provincial 
Agricultural Service already in existence. I 
understand that the Provincial Excise scheme is 
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in the course of formation, and it may be possible 
to have a separate Provincial Settlement Service 
on the analogy of the Agricultural service. 

35601 (12). "What is the system on which 
the strength of the branch of your 

Provincial Civil Service is fixed? Do you con¬ 
sider it satisfactory and, if not, what altera¬ 
tions do you recommend ?—The Provincial Civil 
Service is self-contained, and the scale has been 


fixed at 99 as detailed below;— 

(1) For ordinary district work . . 60 

(2) For foreign service .... 3 

(3) For Assistant Settlement Officer . . 8 

(4) For Assistant Director of Agriculture 1 

(6) Personal Assistant to Excise Conamis- 1 
sioner. 

(6) Excise work in District ... 10 

(7) Special duty.3 

(8) Oriental Translator . . . . 1 

Total ... 87 


Add leave reserve at 14 per cent, calcu¬ 
lated on the above 87 appointments 
and on 1 or 2 Deputy Commissioner- 
ships listed as open to the Provincial 
Service ...... 12 

Total ... 99 

I have in answer to question (11) above already 
proposed the removal of the Excise Agriculture 
and Settlement appointments from the Provincial 
Service, and I would propose the recasting of the 
scale in view of the increased demand of assistants 
in certain districts where the existing staff is 
insufficient to cope with the heavy work and is 
therefore already overworked. The self-contained 
scheme has the drawback of keeping back some 
officers from enjoying the benefits of temporary 
promotions due to officiating vacancies, and this 
difference from other schemes strikes one pro¬ 
minently when he every day sees temporary 
promotions in other services gazetted. The time- 
scale In the lower grades and the scheme by 
which temporary promotions in the higher grades 
would be secured will meet the requirements and 
give satisfaction. 

35602 (14). Is there any reserve for officers 
under training and is it adequate ?—There is 
no such reserve provided for in the scale, but 
the Chief Commissioner has power to appoint, 
when necessary, probationers, provided their 
number at one time does not exceed seven. 

35603 (16). To what extent is any system 
of selection for appointments to the higher 
grades enforced? Is any change of practice 
required in this respect ?—I am not aware if 
the system of selection for appointment to the 
higher grades has been enforced. I think that 
it should be strictly enforced now that the 
competition is keen. It will afford a good 
stimulus for better work and make the service 
more attractive and interesting to the younger 
generation. 

35604 (17). Are you satisfied that under 
the existing system of promotion the interests 
of individual officers and of hhe Adminis¬ 
tration are duly reconciled, and have you any 


suggestions to make regarding it, particularly on 
the subjects of selection for higher appointments 
and of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers ?—If more appointments are added in the 
higher grades and the number of them in the 
lower grades reduced, if the system of selection 
for appointments to the higher grades is enforced, 
and if the officers who have finished their term of 
service are not, except in very exceptional cases, 
given any extension, the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration will be duly 
reconciled. At present there are too many posts 
in the 5th and 6th grades and an officer entering 
them feels the stagnation for some years : their 
reduction and the introduction of the time-scale 
scheme in the lower grades should remedy the 
disadvantages. Any extension given to an officer 
who has finished his term means a loss to many 
others which can be avoided by compulsorily 
retiring him. If the above ad vantages are secured, 
the flow of promotion will generally be even. 

35605 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judi¬ 
cial branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable and, if 
so, in what direction ?—The officers of Judicial 
Service do Civil work only, and those of the Execu¬ 
tive, the Revenue, Criminal, Treasury, Registra¬ 
tion, District Council, Municipal, and other mis¬ 
cellaneous work. The Civil officers have no tour 
to do, the Executive officers have to gb out in camp 
for a certain number of days during the year. 
The functions of the Civil officers are thus dis¬ 
tinct from those of the Executive officers; the 
former have to be mostly at their desks and thus 
to lead a sedentary and monotonous life ; the latter 
break the monotony by combining tour and other 
outdoor duties with their work at the desk and 
have to he of active habits. A civil officer has no 
occasion to do any criminal work at all, and it is 
an anomaly that he should get into the Sessions or 
Additional Sessions Judgeship where he has to hear 
appeals against the judgments of first class Sub- 
divisional and District Magistrates of many years’ 
standing. An Executive officer begins as a third- 
class Magistrate and goes up to the Sub-divisional 
Magistrate trying cases of different nature and 
gaining experience of various phases of human life 
and conduct. In the interest of justice competent 
Sub-divisional Magistrates only should, in my 
humble opinion, be selected to fill the posts of 
Additional Sessions Judges and Sessions Judges, 
and none from the civil line if he had not sufficient 
previous training and experience in criminal work. 

35606 (19). Are, you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint¬ 
ments to these posts suitable ? If not, what 
alterations do you suggest ?—I am satisfied with 
the arrangement by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service of proved merit and ability, hut the treat¬ 
ment of the statutory civilians as provincial 
‘ service men for the purposes of'listed posts seems 
to have been prejudicial to the interests of the 
senior members of the Provincial Service. I think, 
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moreover, that the Judicial Service has taken up 
more listed posts than the Executive. As a matter 
of fact no member of the Provincial Service (Exe* 
cutive) held or holds permanently any listed post, 
because the only statutory civilian is holding the 
charge of the district and there is no provision for 
a provincial man to hold charge of a second district 
in the Central Provinces. But on many occasions 
the Administration appointed Extra Assistant 
Commissioners to officiate as Deputy Commissioners 
in temporary vacancies. Members from the Pro¬ 
vincial line were rIso appointed to act as 
Registrar, Judicial Commissioner's Court, 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Settlement and 
Agriculture, Assistant Director of Agriculture 
and Assistant Secretary. Three posts have been 
allotted to officers of the Provincial Judicial line, 
the prospects whereof are likely to improve further 
shortly. If 3 superior listed posts in the Central 
Provinces, including the post of the Inspector 
General of Registration which, it appears, is shortly 
to be created, and 2 in Berar, are listed, they ought 
to give general satisfaction. At present a statutory 
civilian and 2 uncovenanted officers hold charge 
of 3 districts, and an uneovenanted officer of 
the Berar Commission is at the head of the Excise 
Department of the Central Provinces and Berar. 
These 5 listed posts should be filled up by selected 
officers of proved merit and ability from the Pro¬ 
vincial line and from such officers as hold the in¬ 
ferior listed posts of which I shall say more in 
answering the following question. None but 
graduates should be selected to fill these posts, and 
the selection should be made when the officers 
may be comparatively young and have sufficient 
energy for work. 

35607 (20). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, what change would you suggest ?—I am not 
satisfied with the system by which the inferior 
listed posts have been merged into the Provincial 
Civil Service and would suggest that three posts 
for the Central Provinces and two for Berar may be 
listed as open to such members of the Provincial 
Service whom the Local Government may, with 
due regard to their high status in society, excep¬ 
tional merit, literary attainment, etc., deem fit to 
appoint. The officers holding these posts should 
have all the benefits and privileges of the class to 
which they belong. They should get the full pay 
of their appointments and all-round training like 
other Civilian assistants. They will have oppor¬ 
tunities of moving in higher circles and of picking 
up by observation a great many things of which 
those not having such opportunities betray hope¬ 
less ignorance. They will, in short, have an occa¬ 
sion to strengthen the social ties, understand their 
superiors and equals better, and to imbibe from 
them the Ideas and principles of good administra¬ 
tion. It is for these special advantages that I 
would have the inferior listed posts thrown open. 

35608 (21). Are you satisfied with the 
present designation the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice V’ If not, what would you suggest ?—I am 
satisfied with the present designation “ the Pro¬ 
vincial Service.” 

35609 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 


Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, tha 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Service a 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications In the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend?— 
I do not accept as suitable the principle that the 
conditions of the Provincial Service as regards 
salary should be adjusted by a consideration of 
the terms necessary to secure locally the desired 
qualifications in the officer appointed. The tradi¬ 
tion of the service, the high estimation in which 
it has been and is held, the expenses which the 
members thereof are required to incur to keep up 
the prestige and position, the kind of work which 
the members of it do, are important factors 
which should entitle the Service to special treat¬ 
ment as regards pay. Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners do the same kind of work as the Assistant 
Commissioners do and rise up to the District 
charges; they ought, therefore, to get more decent 
pay and have better prospects than people in any 
other Provincial Service. 

35610 (23). Please give full information 
regarding the rates of pay and the number of 
posts in each of the main grades of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service authorised on the 1st April of 
each of the following years—1890, 1900, and 
1912. When was the last general reorganisation 
effected, and what improvement of prospects was 
effected thereby ?—The rates of pay and the 
number of posts in each of the main grades of the 
Provincial Civil Service on the 1st of April of three 
years were as follows :— 


Grade. 

Pay. 

Ou let 

April 

189D. 

Od 1st 
April 
1900. 

Od let 
April 
1912. 

1st. 

Bs. 

800 


. 

t** 

2 

2nd .... 

700 

*•« 

1 

3 

3rd , . 

600 

3 

6 

6 

4th ..... 

600 

7 

12 

14 

5th. 

400 

12 

13 

24 

6th. 

300 

8 

12 

24 

7th. 

250 

7 

7 

14 

8th. 

200 

... 

• t» 

12 

Tot At 

*•. 

37 

51 

99 


The last general reorganisation was effected in 
1908 when 19 posts were added to the then existing 
cadre. Almost all the members of the Service 
were benefited as the number of appointments in 
the higher grades were increased. 

35611 (24). Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your Province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—Looking 
to the importance and the high estimation in 
which the Provincial Service, next of course to 
the Indian Services, is held, and considering the 
fact that various Provincial Services have come 
into existence, it seems high time that the pay 
and prospects of the Service should be improved 
if it has to continue to be attractive to 
officers of the desired qualifications. The prices 
of food grain and other articles have risen 
enormously during the last few years, the pays 
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o£ servants and syces doubled, the comforts 
of life improved and the style and fashion of 
living changed to a great extent with the spread 
of civilisation. The pay of the last grade is 
wholly inadequate, being Rs. 200 only, and the 
promotions in the grades are slow and the result 
is that many have to retire from the grade of 
Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 to which they with difficulty 
reach. As pay increases the expenses propor¬ 
tionately go up and the responsibilities of the 
family multiply towards the latter part of the 
service. The grades of pay should therefore be 
so arranged as to secure an even flow of promo¬ 
tion and fair chances for officers to retire from the 
grade of Rs. 700 at least. I would recommend 
that the grades of Rs. 250 and Rs. 200 should be 
abolished and two grades of Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 900 added to the scale. An Extra Assistant 
Commissioner of the last grade should get as 
much as a Sub-Judge of the last grade and surely 
more than the Tahsildar of 1st grade whose pay is 
Rs. 250 a month. The average pay in the Central 
Provinces and Berar works out at Rs. 372, which 
is much less compared with that in Madras, 
Bombay, Burma, Bengal and Assam, where the 
averages are respectively 422, 436, 422, 376, 
and 373. The grade of Rs. 200 is peculiar 
to the Central Provinces since 1903. The two 
last grades of Rs. 250 and Rs. 200 are not in 
existence in the Bombay Presidency and Burma 
and should not be in the scale at all. Of all the 
appointments in the Service I would have one- 
third in the 4 higher grades and two-thirds in 
the 4 lower grades, i.e., 83 in the former 
and 66 in the latter in a scale of 99. The 
distribution may be something like the 
following!— 

Bs. 


2 posts in Ist grade of 



. 1,000 

4 „ 

2nd „ 



. 900 

10 „ 

3rd „ 



. 800 

17 „ 

4th „ 



. 700 

18 „ 

6th „ 



. 600 

18 „ 

6th „ 

« 


. 500 

18 „ 

7th „ 



. 400 

12 „ 

8th „ 



. 300 


35612 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
svstem under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—I am 
not satisfied that officiating promotions are not 
made in the Provincial Civil Service. I would 
recommend a time-scale for the lower four grades 
and all reasonable facilities for temporary promo¬ 
tions in the higher grades due to vacancies caused 
by officers proceeding on deputation or leave. 

35613 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be res¬ 
tricted to the lower grades of the service, or not ? 
—In my opinion the^ime-scale should be restricted 
to the four grades of Rs. 300, 400, 500 and 600 
only, and the promotions in the higher grades 
should be ordinarily made. 

35614 (27). As an alternative, do you recom¬ 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 


Thakuk. [ continued. 


No. I do not recommend a system by which each 
main class of appointment would have a separate 
time-scale. 

35615 (28). What is your experience of the 
practical working of time-scales of pay in 
other Indian Services ?-^I cannot say much of 
this, but I believe the time-scale system is working 
very well in other Indian Services. 

35616 (29). If you recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme 
that you propose and state what conditions 
should be laid down in regard to the grant of 
increments, promotion to superior grades, charge 
allowances and other matters of importance? 
How do you propose to apply such time-scales in 
provinces where the scale of pay of the executive 
and judicial branches of the service is different ?—■ 

I propose a uniform time-scale for all the last 
four grades. Under this scheme the pay will be 
progressive. It will rise by five annual increments 
of Rs. 20 from the minimum to maximum. The 
grant of annual increment should be made condi¬ 
tional on good work and conduct. The periodical 
increment should not be granted as a matter of 
course unless an officer has merited it. It should 
be withheld for bad work or conduct at the 
discretion of the Local Government, which will 
decide in individual cases whether postponing of 
future increments is or is not necessary. The 
promotions to superior grades should be made by 
special selection from the grade of Rs. 500 or above. 

35617 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment' by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments ?—-The arrangement 
of giving two-thirds pay to officers holding listed 
appointments was all right till some years back, 
but the conditions have so much changed during 
the last 12 years that a relaxation of the rule 
seems necessary. I think that the officers holding 
inferior listed posts should get the full pay of 
their appointments and that those holding superior 
listed posts at least three-fourths if not the full 
pay of these posts. They have to live in very 
nearly the same style in which the European 
officers live and to attend to various social calls. 
The education of children means also a great 
drain on their purses. There are few people now 
who do not realise the advantages of the training 
and education which boys get in English public 
schools and residential Universities of England. 
If one could afford to send his sons to be benefited 
by English education to England he would take 
the earliest opportunity to do so. It is the natural 
desire of every educated man to see his children 
prosper, and it is no wonder if the officers holding 
listed posts desire that their sons may go to 
England and return successful so that the posi¬ 
tion to which they have reached by dint of their 
intelligence, perseverance and devotion to duty 
may be maintained if not improved. This object 
can be gained if they get sufficient pay to enable 
them to lay by something to meet such demands. 
It will be conceded that the people holding listed 
appointments should go abroad to gain experience 
and knowledge of the world. Education and 
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marriages of daughters cost a lot and for an 
Indian the responsibilities of a joint family are 
great. For these considerations I think that all 
listed officers should get the full pay of the 
appointments they hold. 

35618 (31). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
take more or less leave of any particular kind 
than they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? 
If so, to what is this due ? —The number of officers 
who took privilege leave in 1912 was 20 against 5 
of 1892, and 10 officers took combined leave in 
1912 against 4 ip. 1902. It has begun to be rea¬ 
lised that after hard work the system wants rest to 
be again fresh for further work, hut unless private 
work necessitates the taking of leave by officers, 
they do not take it generally. They try to make 
the privilege leave suflBce because they do not suffer 
any loss in pay. The combined leave is taken by 
officers only when their health begins to show 
signs of failure. They thus bear the loss of half 
pay for three months because they cannot 
avoid it. 

35619 (32). Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily 'taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest ?—The leave on full 
pay due to them is not ordinarily taken by officers 
of the Provincial Service because of the fear of extra 
expenditure they have to incur in going about and 
of transfers which generally follow. The pay of 
these officers is so fixed that they are generally 
only a little above want and can hardly afford to 
spend enough on pleasure trips or luxuries 
during holidays without feeling the pinch. 
On transfers they get only double the class of 
allowance to which they are entitled and this 
compares most unfavourably with the actual 
amount they have to spend. I think that it would 
be a good arrangement if these officers are allowed 
to accumulate privilege leave for 5 months instead 
of 3 months. It will be in the interest of the 
Government and the officers if these take the 
accumulated leave on full pay. Combined leave 
will prove useful to those in time of necessity who 
may not have enough privilege leave at their 
credit. 

35620 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ? 
—The furlough due to them Is not ordinarily 
taken by members of the Provincial Service. 
Recourse to this concession is taken in some cases 
by the officers at the fag end of their service pre¬ 
paratory to retirement. Officers should be allowed 
to take as much furlough as is permissible under 
the rules. 

35621 (34). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable? If not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—The rates 
of furlough allowances do not seem to be suitable. 
To give an officer a chance to renovate his vigor 
and energy after a period of toil, I beg to suggest 
that the furlough allowance should be fixed at two- 
thirds of the average salary for the first period 


of 15 months of each period of such leave and at 
half the average salary during the remaining 
period of his furlough. 

85622 (39). Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? Wh at is, in your opinion, the appro¬ 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable ?— 
I have already pointed out the difficulties that are 
experienced by the operation of privilege leave 
and furlough allowance rules aud suggested the 
remedies. Here I beg to point out that the rule 
about leave on medical certificate presses hardly 
in some cases where the ailment cannot be cured 
within a period of 3 years allowed by article 336, 
Civil Service Regulations. I would suggest that 
this period may be fixed at 5 years. This will be 
in keeping with the arrangement according to 
which it is under contemplation to place the 
long leave Indian service rules on a basis of those 
of European service. Under this arrangement 
an officer will be able to earn furlough equal to one- 
sixth of the active service rendered by him and the 
total furlough admissible to him would be 5 years, 
and all kinds of long leave—extraordinary leave 
without allowance excepted—would come under 
one designation. The differences between the 
rules of the two Services will be fairly equalised 
under the aforesaid arrangement. 

35623 (40). Is the present system of superan¬ 
nuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—The present system 
of superannuation pension is satisfactory in the 
interests of both the Government and the mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service. 

35624 (41). Have you any suggestions to 
make in favour of any modifications in its 
detailed working, and if so, what, and for what 
reasons ?—The only suggestion that I have to 
make is that no extension should ordinarily be 
given to an officer who has attained the age of 55, 
because his retention means a great loss to such 
members as will be benefited by his retirement. 
This loss can never be recouped unless they also 
get similar extension which this proposal seeks to 
discourage. 

35625 (42). Do you approve of the grant 
of reduced pensions for such officers as may 
be found to be Inefficient but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?—I 
approve of the grant of reduced pension for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient but whom 
it^ay be difficult to retire without some provi¬ 
sion for their subsistence. They may be granted 
compassionate allowances not exceeding two-thirds 
of their pension which would have been admissible 
if they had retired on medical certificate. 

35626 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—I do not 
approve of the present system regulating the 

. pensions of officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts. For reasons given 
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in answer to question (30), the amount of pension satisfied with the existing organisation of the 
granted to these officers should be at least three- Provincial Civil Service. I have already expressed 

fourths of, if not equal to, the amount of pension my views and made suggestions in answering 

made available to members of the Indian Civil questions bearing on the points concerned. 

Service. 35630 (47). Have you any other proposals 

35627 (44). Do you consider that the existing to make in regard to the Provincial Civil 

rules governing the voluntary and compulsory Service not covered by your answers to the 

retirement of members of the Provincial Civil above questions? If so, please explain them?— 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes I have to make two proposals and they are about 
do you recommend?—The rules governing the travelling and daily allowances. I have alreadv 
voluntary and compulsory retirement of the pointed out above that the travelling allowance's 
members of the Provincial Civil Service are fairly allowed on transfers bear a very small proportion 
satisfactory. The rule about compelling an to the actual expenditure incurred by the officer 
officer to retire should, however, be stiietly eoncerned. Every transfer means aetual loss to 
enforced, except in very exceptional eases. an officer. I beg therefore to suggest that all 

35628 (45). To what extent do members of Extra Assistant Commissioners should get 

the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the reasonable actual expenses on transfers. An Extra 
benefit of their families to the Government Assistant Commissioner of the grade of Rs. 500 or 
General Provident Fund, or to other official or below in the Central Provinces is treated as a second- 
offieially recognised funds ? Are any further class officer for the purposes of calculation of 
facilities required, and what arrangements of this travelling and daily allowances, whereas Assistant 
kind do you consider to be necessary ? —Almost Superintendents of Telegraphs, apprentice Assist- 
all the members of the Provincial Civil Service ant Superintendents on a pay of Rs. 100, the 
subscribe the benefit of their families to the Superintendents of Post Offices on Rs. 300 per 
Governnlent General Provident Fund and most mensem. Assistant Engineer, Honorary Assistant 
of them to postal or other insurance funds. No Engineer and apprentice Assistant Engineer, 
further facilities are required. Extra Assistant Commissioners in charge of the 

35629 (46). Are you satisfied with the Sub-Divisions in Burma, are treated as first-cbass 
existing organisation of the Provincial Civil officers. I cannot understand where the 
Service ? If not, please state what alternative difference comes in, and I would suggest that all 
organisation you consider desirable, and explain the Extra Assistant Commissioners of the Central 
fully your views, making any suggestions that Provinces and Berar may be treated as first-class 
appear to you to be suitable?—1 am not quite officers. 


Mr. R. S. Thakur called and examined. 

35631. (C^a^Viwnw.) You are an Extra Assistant 85640. Why do you propose in your answer to 
Commissioner ?—Yes. question (11) to remove from the Provincial Civil 

35632. Will you tell us what your experience Service cadre the 20 appointments that you men* 
has been in the service ?—I have been these tion ?—To have a purely provincial Executive 
sixteen years in service. I began as a Deputy Service consisting of Graduates Only. 

Inspector of Schools, then I was appointed as a 35641. You propose that they should be 
Tahsildar, and from the Tahsildar line I was made removed from the Service—the appointments that 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner some years you mention ?—Yes. 

back. 35642. And that these appointments should be 

35633. How did you enter the service ?—I placed in the special departments to which they 
made an application and I was taken into the specially relate ?—Yes. 

Educational line. From the Educational line, I 35643. If they are a part of the staff of these 
was selected to the Tahsildar line, and from the special departments, how is it that they are in the 
Tahsildar line I was taken into the Provincial Provincial Service and not in the departments 
Civil Service. now ?—Because we are getting 'people from the 

35634. Had you to wait long for your selec- lowest strata—I mean Revenue Inspectors, who 
tion ?—I do not think I had to wait long. get into Tahsildarships and Extra Assistant Com- 

35635. Did you get your appointment in the missionerships. These people are not generally 
first year you applied ?—I got it in the first capable of being put into the Provincial Executive 
year. . Service. 

35636. As regards the Executive Service you 35644. That is not the point I am asking you 
would recruit 33 per cent, by means of nomina- about. You say that certain appointments should 
tion directly ?—Yes. be taken away from Provincial Civil Service and 

35637. And the remaining 66 per cent, by pro- should be placed under the special departments— 
motion from among Tahsildars ?—Yes. one in the Agricultural Department andjso on ?— 

35638. And you would let the Commissioner ^7 main proposal is to take them away from this 
nominate subject to the final approval of the 

Local Government ?—Yes. 35645. And to put them into special depart- 

35639. Have you ever considered whether it ments ?—Yes ; they may be put. 
might be more satisfactory to have these candi- 35646. You say in your answer that they ought 
dates nominated by a Board ?—Yes ; there will to be definitely so put. I am not asking you 
be no harm; it would be a good thing. . about the origin of these officers, but 1 am asking 

X 
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you why you say that they should he taken away 
from the Provincial Civil Service and placed into 
the cadre of the special departments ?—I would 
make them stick to one line ; and they 
should not remain in this line j they should 
never have heen put into the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

35647. Do I gather from that that their work 
is found to he exclusively attached to particular 
departments ?—Quite so. 

85648. How does it then come about that these 
ofBcers are in the Provincial Civil Service—why 
are not they in the special departments ?—That 
I could not say. 

35649. You do not know why they were put into 
the Provincial Civil Service and why they were 
not put into the Provincial Service of those parti¬ 
cular departments ?—No. 

35650. Having taken away these appointments 
from the Service, would you create 20 other 
appointments to fill their places ?—No ; we would 
not create 20 other appointments. But if there is 
necessity we may have some more appointments. 
That is 79 plus a few more, if necessary. 

35651. You take these officers out and will 
merely fill up their places in the Provincial 
Service as the requirements of the Service suggest 
themselves ?—Yes. 

35652. You complain in your answer to question 
(12) about over-work. Can you tell us a little 
more about it ? In what sense is there over¬ 
work ?—An officer Is ordinarily expected to work 
from 11 to 5, and if he has to do work for many 
hours more, he is over-worked. If an officer has 
to do work for 9 or 10 hours, that is more than 
6 hours, I call such an officer over-worked. 

35653. If he has to work for 10 hours you call 
such an officer over*worked ?—Yes. 

35654. At present do you say that you and 
your colleagues have to work for that number of 
hours ?—Not in every district. There are cer¬ 
tain districts where the work is particularly heavy. 
In the district where I am placed, I have got too 
much work. 1 am myself over-worked. 

35655. Is yours a very heavy district ?—It is a 
pretty heavv district. 

35656. When you say you have too much work, 
can you tell us in what way you have too much 
work ? We are anxious to be informed on that 
point j in what way you have too much work— 
whether it is spasmodic or normal ?—I am the 
Secretary of the District Council and so I have 
to look after the District Council work. I am 
the Vice-President of the Municipality and have 
to look after the Municipal work j and I am 
also the Treasury Officer. 

35657. Of what Municipality are you the Vice- 
President ?—Of Wardha. 

35658. What is its population ?—The popula¬ 
tion is about 13,000. 

35659. Will you continue and tell us in what 
way you are oyer-worked ?—As I stated, I am the 
Treasury Officer; 1 am the District Registrar, and 
I am also the Sub-divisional Magistrate of Wardha: 
and I do other miscellaneous work also. 

35660. You have mentioned several branches of 
public duties. Which among these do you say is 
the most onerous ? Which is the one that occu¬ 
pies your attention and time most ?—The 
Treasury work. 
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85661. What is the next ?—The next is crimi-- 
nal work—the magistracy. 

35662. How many days a week do you do- 
criminal work ?-—Days are not fixed ; we have to 
take work as it comes. 

35663. On an average ?—2| hours every day. 

85664. As regards the Municipal work that 
you speak of, does it entail much work ?—Not 
much work. 

35665. What would be your suggestion ? You 
say that this is more than you can satisfac¬ 
torily discharge. What do you propose to us by 
way of alleviating and remedying that over¬ 
work ?—An additional assistant should be given, 
so that the work will be distributed equally. 

35866. What is the area of your district ?—I 
am sorry I could not give that. 

35667. What is the population ?—I could not 
say. 

35668. You say that you want a time-scale in 
the lower grades and a system of officiating grade 
promotion in the higher appointments ?—Yes. 

35669. What advantages in your minion has 
the latter system over the former ? Is not the 
time-scale of promotion much more regular than 
the grade promotion ?—It is very convenient, of 
course. 

35670. Up to what grade do you suggest the 
time-scale ?—Up to Rs. 600. 

85671. You do not agree with those who 
suggest that it should go higher?—No; he may 
take the ordinary chances; an officer above 
Rs. 600 may take the graded system. 

35672. If it went up to Rs. 600, it would get 
rid of the main block that at present exists ? — 
I think so. 

35673. You say in your answer to question (16) 
that you are not sure whether there has been 
selection in the higher grades ?—I know of four 
cases in which officers were only passed over for 
some defect. I could not say that there'has been 
no selection from one grade into another, A man 
may have passed over a man above him. That is 
not, in my opinion, selection proper. In this case, 
only the man has been passed over by another 
next below him. 

33673A. Has the man who has been passed 
over had his promotion in the years subsequent ?—• 
One of them did not get it; but others got it. 

35674. You do not like that form of selection, 
you say ?—That is not real selection. 

85675. What do you call real selection ?—IE a 
man of one grade is selected to go into the Aext 
higher grade or a grade higher than that, then I 
call it a special selection. If a man is in the tenth 
place in the list and if he is taken and brought 
into the last place in the higher grade, that 
I would call selection. Simply because a man is 
taken over the head of another I do not think it 
could be called a selection. 

35676. You would like to see that done ?— 
I would. 

35677. You say in your answer to question (18) 
that you would only appoint Sub-Divisional 
Magistrates as Additional Sessions Judges and 
Sessions Judges ?—Yes. 

35678. Do not Sessions Judges also have to do 
Civil Judicial work?—No. Sessions Judges have 
not to do that. In this Province theye jls t^ip 
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combined system. The Divisional and the Ses¬ 
sions Judge is one and the same person. 

35679. You mean that the Sessions Judges do 
not do any Civil work at all ?—They do not do it. 

35680. Does the Divisional and Sessions Judge 
do Civil and Criminal work ?—Here one officer 
does both the duties. 

35681. What do you call him?—Divisional 
and Sessions Judge. Divisional Judge is the man 
who does the Civil work of the Division and as 
Sessions Judge he does the Criminal part. 

35682. You ask for an increase of salaries rang¬ 
ing from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000, improved grading 
.and three-fourths of the pay, if not the full pay, 
for listed posts; and you also ask for better leave 
conditions, for increased pension facilities and for 
extra travelling allowance on transfers. Those are 
the four heads of the proposals which you make 
for improvement in the Service ?—Yes. 

35683. You understand that all these would 
entail considerable cost ?—Yes. 

35684. Which do you consider to be the most 
important of these proposals ?—They are all 
important. 

85685. I know they are all important; but if 
you cannot get all, which would you choose ?— 
Improved grading. 

35686. {Sir Murray Hammich) _ You took 
your degree I suppose from the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity?—I took it from the Calcutta University.^ 
35687, And you have been in the service since 
when?—Since 1896. 

35688. And you are now the sixth grade 
Deputy Collector drawing Rs. 300?—Yes. 

35689. How long have you been Deputy 
Collector—when did you enter the Deputy 
Collector's grade?—1906. 

8S690. Were you put in as Deputy Collector 
at the bottom or where ?—At the bottom. 

35691. So in seven years you have risen to 
almost the top of the 6th grade ?—Yes, bu# there 
was a reorganisation in this Interval. 

35692. Are you In charge of the Wardha 
Tahsll ?—Yes. 

35693. You have under you a Tahsildar ?—Yes. 
85694. Is he a Magistrate ?—Yes. 

35695. Of the second class?—Yes. 

35696. But he does not commit cases to the 
sessions ?—He does not. 

35697. So you have all the committal work to 
do in that Taluq, as well as your treasury work. 
You are also Treasury Deputy Collector?— 
Yes. 

35698. And you have got all the criminal work 
to do ?—Yes, and all the summary cases also. 

35699. Have you got a Bench ?—We have got 
a Bench. 

35700. With third-class powers ?—Yes. 

35701. What do they do ?—Not much. They 
are Honorarv Magistrates. 

35702. How often do they sit ?~At their sweet 
pleasure. 

35703. They have no regular time for sitting ? 
There are times for sitting, but they do not stick 
to them. 

35704. They do not come in ?—No. 

35705. How many members are there, com¬ 
posing the Bench ?—Four members. 
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85706. The Tahsildar always sits with them ?— 
The Tahsildar has nothing to do with them. 

35707. Then they sit by themselves ?—Yes. 
35708. How many cases a year do they dispose 
of— last year for instance ?—Might have disposed 
of 25, 30 or 40 cases. 

35709. For a whole year ?—'Yes. 

35710. Not a very efficient Bench then?-— 
Cannot expect anything better from them. 

35711. Who are the members—Merchants oi? 
Vakils ?—Merchants. 

35712. No Vakils on It?—No. Vakils tvill 
never care to sit on the Bench. 

35713. They try petty Municipal cases when 
they choose to sit?—Yes. 

35714. You are the Vice-Chairman of the 
Municipality and you are Secretary of the District 
Council ?—Yes. 

35715. Who is the President of that Council ?—• 
Rao Bahadur Khare. He is a Vakil. 

85716.- He is the non-official President of the 
District Board ?—Yes. 

35717. The Board has jurisdiction over the 
whole of the Wardha District ?—Yes. 

36718. And practically all the work falls Upon 
you ?—The Secretary has to do it. 

35719. You say that all this work Is too much 
for you to do ?—Yes, 

35720. How many Assistant Commissioners are 
there in the District ?—Two others. 

35721. One in each of the other two tahsils ?— 
Yes. 

85722. Each of the tahsils has got its Tahsil¬ 
dar and Assistant Commissioner ?—Yes. 

35723. As regards the answer you gave to the 
Chairman with reference to the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrates becoming Additional Sessions Judges 
and Sessions Judges, you have in the Wardha 
District an Additional Judge ?—An Additional 
Judge. The Divisional Judge is in Nagpur. 

35724. He tries all the criminal cases from 
Wardha district ?—All the criminal sessions cases 
from Wardha. 

85725. You have no judge in Wardha? Is 
there an Additional Sessions Judge?—There is 
one. 

35726. Where does he sit?—He is a District 
Judge and he does it in addition to his own 
duties. 

35727. He holds his court in Wardha?—Yes. 
35728. He tries criminal cases and civil cases ? 
—Yes, both. 

35729. He has civil jurisdiction over Wardha 
district ?—Yes. 

35730. Then he tries also such cases as the 
Divisional Judge sends him for trial—criminal 
cases ?—Yes. 

35731. In each tahsil you have amunsif ?—Yes. 
35732. He does exclusively civil work ?—Yes. 
36733. You have no Sub-Judges?—We have 
two Sub-Judges. 

. 357.34. They do exclusively civil work ?—Yes. 

35735. So you have five munsifs, two Sub- 
Judges and one Additional Sessions Judge who is 
also the District Judge for all the district of 
Wardha?—Yes. 

35736. The District Judge does criminal work 
sent to him by the Divisional Judge at Nagpur?— 
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35737. You say in answer to question (6) that 
“ time is coming when some of the nominated 
candidates will refuse to accept the Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissionerships,” and you go on to say 
“instances are not wanting of officers who got 
the Extra Assistant Commissionerships straight 
and gave them up with the hope of bettering their 
prospects outside.'’'’ What kind of prospects? Is 
it to law they go ?—Yes, to law. 

35738. They prefer to be vakils rather than be 
Extra Assistant Commissioners ?—Yes. 

35739. There is no other future before them 
except to become vakils or to enter the Govern¬ 
ment Service ?—That is all. 

35740. You think that the chances of becoming 
successful vakils are sufficient to prevent certain 
candidates from coming intolGovernment Service ? 
—Yes. 

35741. Then you say in answer to question (8) 
“ 1 am of opinion that people of the Province 
do not generally care much for representation of 
classes or communities. All that they want is 
fair play.” If all that the people want is fair play 
and they do not want representation of classes or 
communities, what is the objection to having the 
Provincial Civil Service recruited by competitive 
examination ? You say that competition is 
Unknown and there is no occasion for it. What 
would be your objection to competition as a means 
of entering into the service ?—When qualifica¬ 
tions are equal, I do not think there is much to 
be gained by competition. I have suggested 
that law graduates only should be taken. If all 
candidates are law graduates, it is better to select 
the candidates rather than to leave the whole 
affair to the chances of competitive examination. 

36742. You may have competition amongst 
law graduates. Does not the present system of 
selection or nomination by the Commissioner lead 
to many a young man trying to obtain favour 
with Deputy Commissioners and the Assistant 
Commissioner in the district, in order to try and 
get in by nomination ; does it not lead to a lot of 
what we call kow-towing to officers of the district 
in order to get nomination ?—One cannot expect to 
have absolute good in any scheme. Every scheme 
must have its drawbacks. Even in competition 
there may be some kind of jobbery, as there 
may be in any other system. 

35743. What kind of jobbery do you mean f— 
Examiners may be approached. 

35744. Do you think that is likely to happen ? 
—Not likely to happen. 

35745. The other is very likely to happen—one 
going about and getting himself nominated ?— 
That is just as likely as the other. 

35746. You do not think that there is any 
choice of evils between competition and nomina¬ 
tion ?—Nomination is better in my opinion. 

35747. Why do you think it is better ?— 
Because you see cleajly with your eyes open what 
the candidate has—the various qualilications that 
he possesses. 

35748. You do not think of the favouritism that 
it will naturally give rise to ?—There may be a rare 
case of favouritism; but as I said you cannot ex¬ 
pect absolute good in any scheme. 

35749. As regards the two grievances that you 
mentioned, that the officers of the Provincial 


Service do not get first-class travelling allowance 
and also are subjected to expensive moves getting 
only daily allowance, are these two grievances 
felt acutely in the Provincial Service t —Yes. 
Every one complains of them. 

35750. There is a great deal of complaint about 
it?—Yes. 

35751. What part of the country do you come 
from ?—I am a resident of Saugor. 

35752. \Mr. Macdonald.) With reference to a 
point about which you were not clear in your 
answers to the Chairman regarding the District 
and Sessions Judges having various functions, 
am I right in explaining it in this way, that these 
two functions are joined in one man ?—They are 
joined in one man. 

35753. As District Judge he does civil work ? 
—That is the system in the Central Provinces. 
The system in Berar is different. There are 
District and Sessions Judges there; but here, 
there are Divisional and Sessions Judges. 

35754. As Divisional Judge he does one kind 
of work and as Sessions Judge he has got an¬ 
other kind of work to do ?—Yes. 

35755. The confusion only arises because there 
are these two different functions, civil and crimi¬ 
nal, centred in one man, who sometimes act as 
one and at other times as the other ?—That does 
not cause any difficulty. 

36756. I do not say that causes difficulty. 
That represents sometimes to my mind a difficulty 
of explanation, that is the one having two functions. 
With reference to your answers to questions on the 
Provincial Service you say that one of the I'ules 
regarding employment in the Provincial Civil 
Service is Europeans and Eurasians may have 
different qualifications from those of the Hindus. 
Can you explain to me why that difference exists ? 
—My proposal is to remove that difference. 

35757. Do you know why that exists ?—I could 
not say that. 

35^58. Do you agree with the difference ?—No, 
1 do not agree. 

35759. Do you want to put the Eurojreans and 
Eurasians on the same terms as the other races 
under this rule about educational qualifications 
and appoint only B. A.’s or B.Sc.’s?—No, Isay 
B.L.’ s or LL.B.’s. For superior posts in the Provin¬ 
cial Service I propose the qualification B.L.' or 
LL.B. and not B.A. or B.Sc. 

35760. You want to substitute B.L. or LL.B. 
for B.A. or B.Sc. ?—This qualification of B.A. or 
B.Sc. has been fixed for the subordinate provincial 
service, and for the superior Provincial Civil 
Service the qualification should be higher. 

35761. My question relates to the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—Iffiere are two classes in the 
Provincial Civil Service—one superior and the 
other subordinate. For the subordinate Civil 
Service, B.A. or B.Sc. is the qualification fixed. 
But we ai*e talking of the superior provincial 
service, for which I propose B.L. or LL.B. 

35762. I am putting questions about this sub¬ 
section 3 “education qualifications,” contained in 
the Government Order. Do you want to change 
that order ?—Yes, I want to. 

35763. You want to put B.L. or LL.B. for 
B.A. or B.Sc.?—Yes. 
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35764. Then do you want Europeans and 
Eurasians to come up to the same standard ?— 
Yes, there will be no harm. 

35765. You say there are two standards. 
Would you refuse to recruit a European or a 
Eurasian unless he came up to the educational 
standard of the other candidates ?—Ordinarily, 
he should be refused. 

35766. You would not make it a rule?—No. 

35767. Another point is: If you turn to your 
table on page 5 you see that the recruitments 
from the ministerial service have been very few 
and ceased altogether in 1905. What is it due 
to ; do you know ?—The people that rose from the 
rank and file were perhaps thought to have got 
into some bad practices and it may be for things 
like these that the door was closed. 

35768. Have you had any experience of the 
ministerial service? —No. 

35769. Have you some of those belonging to 
that service as your subordinates ?—Y es, many. 

35770. So far as that is concerned, you have 
that experience ?—Yes. 

35771. Do you think it is a good thing to have 
a service like that with no prospects of passing 
into higher services ?—They have the prospects 
in their own service to rise up to Rs. 600 or 
Rs. 700. 

35772. Thev can rise as far as Rs. 600 or 
Rs. 700 ?—Yes. 

35773. You do not think that it is advisable 
to enable them to get into the Provincial Service ? 
—They would not be able to come into it because 
they are not men having any University degrees 
Most of them. 

35774. You quite agree with the policy which 
was put into operation finally in 1905 ?—Yes. 

35775. Ill reply to question (32) you say that 
you are in favour of the accumulation of the pri¬ 
vilege leave up to five months ?—Yes. 

35776. How are they going to accumulate this 
privilege leave ?—At present they can accumulate 
their privilege leave up to three months, and what 
I suggest is that the privilege may be allowed to 
be accumulated up to five mouths. 

35777. How much per annum?—One month. 

36778. How long iies it take them to accu¬ 
mulate five months?—Five years. 

35779. So that you would allow them to go 
on for five years without any holiday and at the 
end of five years to take it right away ?—Yes. 

85780. What has been the tendency within 
recent years as regards the privilege leave; has 
the tendency been to take it ? — No ; not much. 

35781. Is it taken more now than it used to 
be ?—A little more than before. 

36782. Turn to your answer to question (31). 
There you say “ the number of officers who 
took privilege in 1912 was 20 against 5 of 
1892.’"’ Does that show an encouraging increase 
on the present lines or does it not ?—No. It 
looks as if it is an increase. But if you look 
to the number of officers who w^ere in the service 
in these years you will find that it is not a great 
increase. The figures apparently show that so 
many people took leave in such and such year 
against so many in such and such year; but if you 
see the statistics as regards officers employed in 


those years and those who went on leave, you 
will find that there is not much difference. 

35783. How much is this refusal on the part 
of officers to take leave due to the old habit out 
of which they will get very slowly whatever faci¬ 
lities you may put in their way ?—If they can get 
five months at a time, they will take it, 1 think. 

35784. Does it or does it not change the whole 
idea of privilege leave until it becomes furlough ? 
—Furlough they will take and they will take this 
leave also. 

35785. Do you take the view that privilege 
leave is really leave for short holidays, intended 
to give a man frequently just sufficient respite 
from his work to make him run steadily ?—That 
is the idea. 

35786. If a man is to work five years and is 
allowed to accumulate his leave every year, would 
vou still preserve that idea about his work ?—He 
would have absolute rest for five months. 

35787. After five years he will have absolute 
rest ?—Yes. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

35788. {Mr. Sly) You have told the Commission 
that at present you occupy the post of Sub-divi¬ 
sional Officer in addition to Treasury Officer ?— 
Yes. 

35789. Is that the common practice in the 
Wardha Headquarters?—Yes. 

35790. Is there any other case in the Province 
in which a Subdivisional Officer also holds the 
post of Treasury Officer?—I do not know of 
other places. 

35791. Have you ever known another case in 
which these two offices have been combined in one 
person ?—In Chhindwara there was a case like 
that. , 

36792. Was it permanent or only for a time? 
—Only for a time. 

35793. The arrangement in Wardha is per¬ 
manent, is it not ?—Yes. 

35794. In regard to your proposals for the re¬ 
cruitment of the Provincial Civil Service, you 
locommend that one-third should be recruited 
direct by a system of nomination and two-thirds 
should bo recruited by promotion from the Subord¬ 
inate Service ?—Yes* 

35796. Can you tell Us from your experience 
which class of officer is most successful in his 
duties as a Provincial Civil Service officer, the 
one who comes in by a system of direct recruit¬ 
ment or the one who comes by a system of re¬ 
cruitment by promotion from the Subordinate 
Service ?—A system of recruitment by promotion 
from the Subordinate Service has been most 
successful. 

35796. More successful than the direct appoint¬ 
ment ?—I think so. 

35797. The whole system of recruitment from 
the ministerial service or office establishments 
has been abolished ?—Yes. 

35798. Do you consider that has resulted in 
the improvement of the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Very much to its improvement. 

35799. In regard to these posts that you wish 
to take out of the Provincial Civil Service cadre, do 
you know that recommendatibns have been made 
for the abolition of the posts of Excise Officers 
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which are at present included in that cadre ?— 

I have mentioned that in my answer. 

35800. Then there remain eight appointments 
of Assistant Settlement OfBcer and those also 
you wish to exclude from the Provincial Service ? 
—Yes. 

35801. The reason why they were included in the 
Provincial Civil Service was because they formed 
too small a number of officers to make a self- 
contained Service with a regular flow of promo¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

35802. Does it, as a matter of fact, cause any 
damage to the Provincial Civil Service to have 
‘these officers inclnded in the cadre ?—There is no 
damage done to the Service. 

35803. Then why do you wish to exclude 
them?—Because they are officers with inferior 
educational (qualifications, and I wish the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive Service to be just like the 
Provincial Judicial Service. 

35804. But you also get the officer with 
inferior educational qualifications in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service when he is promoted from 
the ranks of the Subordinate Service, which you 
have already stated to be the best method of 
recruitment ?—But we shall have graduates 
amongst us. 

85805. Do you wish to restrict promotion from 
the Subordinate Service to graduates only?— 
Yes, I have said so in my answer. 

35806. I should like you to state quite definitely 
what your proposal is with regard to listed posts ? 
—I wish to have five superior listed posts and 
five inferior listed posts thrown open in the 
Executive Branch. 

35807. What are the five superior posts you 
wish to have in the Executive Branch ?—Deputy 
Commissionerships. 

35808. And the Inspector-General of Registra¬ 
tion?— He is included in the five. 

35809. So that you want four Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and one Inspector-General of Registra¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

35810. In regard to the work of the Bench and 
Honorary Magistrates, is it not the case that a 
very substantial proportion of the Criminal work 
of the Province is done by Bench and Honorary 
Magistrates, that nearly 30 per cent, of the total 
number of Criminal cases in the Province are 
disposed of by them?—I am not aware of the 
percentage. 

35811. But from your experience in the other 
parts of the Province do you not consider that 
Bench and Honorary Magistrates do their work 
fairly satisfactorily and form a most useful 
body of honorary officers in the administration of 
Criminal Justice?—There are many who do good 
work. 

35812. [Mr. Fisher.) You propose to recruit 66 
per cent, of the Provincial Executive Service 
from Academically qualified Tahsildars ?—Yes. 

35813. Are most Tahsildars Academically 
qualified?—Most of them, especially those that 
have been selected of late years. 

35814. Have they the B.A. degree?—They 
have. 

35815. {Mr. Madge.) In answer to question 
(8) you refer fo eleven Eurasians in the whole 
Service out of 99. So far as you are aware, have 


these men done as good service as the others and 
disclosed much the same qualities?—I cannot 
give any definite opinion about their work. 

35816. You have not come across any?—No. 

35817. You have not had them under you or 
working with you ?—No. 

35818. In the Rules which you give you have 
something which may give the impression that 
some unfair advantage is given to Europeans or 
Eurasians. You say: “ A candidate must have 
passed the B.A. or B.Sc. examination of a 
University or in the case of a European or 
Eurasian have received an education which, in the 
opinion of the Chief Commissioner, will fit him 
for the discharge of the duties of an officer of 
the Service.^^ That is to say, that you provide 
for a particular class what may seem an unfair 
advantage, investing in the Chief Commissioner 
the power to grant appointment to a man who has 
not secured a degree?—Yes. 

35819. Have you a first-class European school 
in these Provinces ?—I do not know which is the 
first-class school. 

35820. Do you think there is a first-class 
European school equal to the best in India ?—I do 
not think so. 

35821. Are you aware that Eurasians and 
Europeans consider religion an absolutely neces¬ 
sary part of edncation and are on that ground 
alone debarred from the best Indian schools?— 
I am not aware of that. 

35822. If the Chief Commissioner is vested 
with what seems an extraordinary power, would 
it be because you think he has other means of 
ascertaining character and quality apart from 
an examination? Is that the ground on which 
you have introduced this exception ?—The excep¬ 
tion was there; I have not originated it. 

35823. Do you approve of the exception?— 
I have no objection. 

35824, In answer to question (7) you say: “I 
consider it essential that the residents of the 
Provinces only should ordinarily be recruited j 
and then you go on to refer to the education in 
the Provinces. Is it mainly on the ground of 
education that you think this should be done?— 
Being residents of the Province they know people 
better and can do their work better than other 
people here. 

35825. It is apart from the question of pure 
education ?—Yes. 

35826, In answer to question (20) ypu say the 
officers holding these posts should have all the 
benefits and privileges of the class to which they 
belong. Do you mean that when promoted to 
a post in the Civil Service they should be merged 
into the cadre of that Service ?—Yes. 

35827. With all the advantages?—Yes, aH. 

35828. Would not that lead to a number of 
adjustments which you have not referred, to?— 
No. I am not aware of any. 

35829. {Sir Theodore Morison.) With regard 
to your answer to question (2) I understand you 
wish the exception which is at present made in the 
case of Europeans or Eurasians to be extended ter 
members of distinguished noble Indian families ?—■ 
Yes. 

35830. You do not wish to abolish that rule> 
but to extend it ?—Yes, to extend it. 
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35881. Do you think that this class is desirable 
in the Public Service ?—It is. 

35832. Are they educated ?—They are educated. 

35833. But are they sufficiently educated to 
get in as B.A.''s andB.Sc.^s?—Some of them 
are. 

35834. You think there are some desirable 
recruits who have not that education, or why 
do you wish to give the Chief Commissioner 
power to exempt them ?—^So that he could exercise 
it whenever he liked. 

85835. Do you think there is a class In whose 
interest it is necessary ?—Yes. 

35886. A class who would make valuable Public 
Servants ?—Yes. 

35837. But they will not come in under the 
B.A. and B.Sc. ?—If they do pass, they will. 

35838. B.L and LL.B. mean the same thing ?— 
Yes. 

35839. [Lord Bonaldsha^.) You say that there 
are few people now who do not realise the 
advantages of the training and education which 
boys get in English public schools and residential 
Unversitles in England, and that if one could 
afEord to send his sons to be benefited by English 
education in England he would take the earliest 
opportunitv to do so. Am I to understand from 
that that Indian parents would be quite prepared, 
if the expense was no bar to their doing so, to 
send their sons to England at the age of 13 or 14 
in order that they might attend an English public 
school ?•—Yes. 

35840. You think that that is a pretty general 
feeling among the educated classes in this country ? 
—Yes. 

85841. They see no objection to sending their 
boys at such a tender age to England to get their 
education ?—No. 

35842. With regard to what you say as to the 
desirability of officers of the Provincial Service 
holding listed posts getting pensions which are as 
large, or nearly as large, as officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, officers of the Indian Civil Service 
contribute annually towards their pension, and it 
is generally assumed that their contributions pro¬ 
vide about half the total pension which they 
finally receive. In the Provincial Service do you 
contribute anything towards your pension during 
your Service?—We do not contribute, but we 
might contribute if we were asked to do so. 

85843. You do not contribute under the present 
system?—No. 

85844. Do you think the Provincial Service 
would prefer to continue to draw pensions as they 
do at present without making any contributions 
to them, or would they rather have a system 
under which they were asked to make an annual 
contribution and draw a higher pension when 
they retii-ed ?—That is difficult for me to answer, 
but I think there may be some who would like to 
do it. 

85845. But it would hardly be possible to cal¬ 
culate the pension scheme if you made It voluntary 
for a man to contribute. You see the objection to 
Provincial Civil Service officers drawing as large 
a pension as an Indian Civil Service officer unless 
he contributes in the same way as the Indian 
pjvil S^yice officey eoyitributes ?—Yes. 


35846. Had you that In your mind when you 
answered question (43) ?—No, I had not that in 
my mind. 

35847. [Mr. Standen.) As regards the arduous 
character of the work which you have been doing 
lately, do you consider that you have proper time 
for sufficient recreation to keep yourself in health ? 
—Yes. I work from 7 to 9 hours and the rest of 
the time I can utilise for recreation. 

35848. Do you find you cannot get fcut for a 
ride or a walk or a game of tennis during the 
day ?—There are many occasions when I cannot 
get out for tennis. 

85849. You cannot get out in the evening ?— 
No. 

35850. But in the morning you can generally 
get out ?—Yes. 

85851. Has your health suffered?—Yes. 

35852. You are on leave owing to ill-health, are 
vou not ?—I am not on leave at present, but I 
shall be on leave very soon. 

35853. Owing to ill-health ?—Yes. 

35854. With regard to recruitment to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, you said you thought recruit¬ 
ment ought to be confined to the Central Provin- * 
ces because the officers recruited in that way have 
a better knowledge of the people and the state of 
the country ?—Yes. 

35855. But would it not be true to say that a 
man from Bombay would have a better knowledge 
of the circumstances of the South of the Province 
than a man from the North of this Province ?— 
Yes. 

85856. He knows the language, which the man 
of the North does not know; he sees the same 
crops growing, and the same castes as in his own 
country?—Yes. 

35857. Supposing appointments in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service of Bombay were thrown open to 
residents of the South of the Central Provinces, 
the Marathi-speaking districts, do you think any 
dissatisfaction would be caused if people from 
Bombay were allowed to be recruited for the 
Central Provinces ?—There would be some amount 
of dissatisfaction. 

35858. Even if they had opportunities in 
Bombay ?—Yes. 

35859. Supposing a man wishes to complain 
against a Tahsildar or an Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, would he do it in the first instance by 
means of an anonymous petition ?—No, he would 
put in a regular complaint. 

85860. He would not be afraid to do so ?—No. 
35861. Have you ever known a case in which a 
regular complaint with a man's name at the foot 
of it has been put in against a Tahsildar ?—I have. 

35862, [Mr. Mahdi Easan] In reply to ques¬ 
tion (8) you said that judging from the literate and 
English-knowing male population of the various 
classes of the census of 1901 the representation 
seems unequal or disproportionate; and yet in the 
case of members of distinguished noble families 
you will not require the educational qualification 
that you require from others. Will you not go a 
little further and allow this concession to some 
influential but backward minorities until their 
standard rises up to that of the advanced com¬ 
munities ?—I am not complaining of unec[ual 
yepresentpition at all,. 
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35863. You have stated it as a^faet, and yet in 
the case of distinguished members of nohle families 
you dispense with the educational qualifications. 
Will yon not go a little further and allow this 
concession in the ease of some influential minori¬ 
ties, Muhammadans for instance, until their stan¬ 
dard of education becomes as high as that of 
other communities ?—But they have now got 
more than what they should have. However, I 
do not follcAv you quite. 

35864. {Mr. Standen.) May I put the question 
for Mr. Hasan? He has asked you whether in 
the ease of sons of influential landholders you 
would not require certain educational qualifications. 
Would you have any objection if the same con¬ 
cession was made in the .case of Muhammadans 
and other backward but influential communities, 
that is to say, would you allow them to be recruit¬ 
ed without the educational qualifications ?—I have 
already made provision for members of influential 
families. 

35865. Would you allow Muhammadans to be 
recruited without the educational qualifications ?— 
No. I think they have already more than they 
should have. 

35866. They have been recruited without those 
qualifications, have they not ?—Some of them have 
got qualifications. 

35867. But it has not been made a sine qua, 
non in their case,?—No. 

35868. Would you allow that to continue or 
would you insist on a degree ?—I would insist on 
a degree. , 

35869. {Mr. Mahdi Hasan.) Then in reply to 
question (20) you say : " I am not satisfied with 
the system by which the inferior listed posts have 
been merged in the Provincial Civil Service, and 
would suggest that three posts for the Central 
Provinces and two for Berar may be listed as 
open to such members of the Provincial Service 
whom, the Local Government may with due 
regard to their higher status in society, exceptional 
merit, literary attainment, etc. deem fit to appoint.” 
Supposing that before a man is appointed to a listed 


superior post he was appointed to a listed inferior 
post, he would be held in higher estimation and 
start his service as Deputy Commissioner in more 
favourable circumstances. Would you recommend 
that ?—Yes. 

35870. {Mr. Thalcur) I suppose you are 
familiar with the Judicial side of your Service ?— 
■ Not so much. 

35871. To some extent ?—Yes. 

35872. You have given the Commission some 
idea of the work that the Executive Officers have 
to do. Do you know what is the state of work on 
the Judicial side?—They are overworked. 

35873. What time do they spend in Courts ?— 
11 to 5. 

35874. Have they to do any work at home ?— 
Yes. 

35875. What duration of time is taken up by 
their work at home ?—About four or five hours. 

35876. In connection with the pension of the 
Provincial Civil Service, you have referred to 
those who hold the listed posts. Are you aware 
that in fixing the proportion of the pay of the listed 
posts the full contribution that a Civil Service 
officer makes for pension is deducted before the 
two-thirds is taken ?—I am not aware of that. 

35877. You pass the bills every month ?—Yes. 

35878. Is not the 4 percent, deducted every 
month from their pay ?—1 do not know. 

35879. You do not know whether the two- 
thirdg is taken after deducting the 4 per cent. ? 
—No. 

35880. If the pension you propose is not con¬ 
sidered on that account reasonable, do you not 
think the pension of the listed posts should bear 
the same proportion to the pension of the Civil 
Service post that the pay of the former bears to 
the pay of the latter ?—It should. 

35881. Are you aware that on the same ground 
the Government of India has increased the leave 
allowance of the Provincial Civil OflScers holding 
listed posts ?—I am not aware of it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

35882 (1). What is your experience of the 
woi’king of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—Simultaneous examina¬ 
tion if introduced in India will, in my opinion, 
enure to the benefit of this country. I will 
be in favour of a compulsory probationary period 
of two years in England for Indian students. 
The uncertain prospects and disappointments, 
after having incurred very heavy expenses for a 
period of nearly three years, are almost crashing. 
The Indian student, after passing the necessary 
test in India, will he able to save himself from 
all these, and will sail to England with every 
confidence for his probationary period of two years. 
As an alternative, I would humbly propose 
2 dozens of scholarships, from the Gove^rnment, 


for the five Universities in India, for -Indian 
students. I am strongly against any differentia¬ 
tion. 

35883 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?—I would propose 
the introduction of Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic 
languages with the same number of marks as for 
Greek and Latin literature and composition. 

35884 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend?—I suggest 
no alteration. 

35885 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose ?—None. 

35886 (5). Do you considei' that the combina- 
nation of the open competitive ,exarnination for the 
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Home and Colonial Civil Services -with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons?—The competitive examination for all 
should he the same, in ray opinion. Vide answer 
to question (2). 

35887 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. Do 
you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles:— [a] Selection by head¬ 
masters of schools approved or otherwise; 
(5) selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise; (c) nomination by headmasters or 
University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State; [d] combined 
nomination and examination; (e) any other 
method?—The open competitive examination, on 
the present lines, is satisfactory in principle, in my 
opinion, and I have to propose no alternative. I 
disapprove of any of the principles suggested. 

35888 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions?— 
No. If a sufficient number of scholarships are 
placed at the disposal of the Indian Universities, 
I should consider London as the only centre of 
the Empire where this could be done. 

35889 (9). M'hat would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—I have to make no alternative 
proposal. As an additional proposal it might be 
accepted. 

35890 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “Natives 
of India ” would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of . (u) nomination; (A) combined nomination and 
examination; or (c) any other method? If so, 
please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that, whatever the system, all classes and 
communities should be represented ? If so, how 
would you give effect to this principle ?—Neither 
(a) nor (A) are acceptable. 

35891 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “Natives of India” in India do you 
consider that “Natives of India” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England, or would 
you restrict that right to other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?—For appointment in 
England also most decidedly. 

35892 (12). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed-posts officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services. If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Services ?—No selection, 


35893 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose ?—There is no 
serious ground for complaint in these provinces, as 
Indian Civil Servants are being given training, as 
Sub-Judges, for some time. I have nothing more 
to I'ecommend. 

85894 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “ Natives of India ” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in 
India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only,” irrespective of whether such per¬ 
sons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed 
European and Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent ? If not, please state fully any 
proposals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter ?—Nothing to suggest. 

35895 (15). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do ygu consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candi¬ 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in England 
or candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—The present age-limit of 22 to 24 is 
proper and good. The candidate begins his 
service at 25 properly. 

35896 (18). What is the most suitable age 
at which junior civilians should arrive in India ?— 
The candidates . will have sufficient time in 
England, to avail themselves of the facilities in 
English Universities, for greater distinction. 
They will become a little more mature, and there¬ 
fore 26th year of age is suitable. 

35897 (19). What age-limits for the open 

competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for “ Natives 
of India,” and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—Matriculation age 16. M.A. 
Examination 22. Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion 24. 2 years’ probation in England 26. I 

do not recommend any differentiation in respect 
of age. 

35893 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well-educated young man of 
the period ?—Yes, I w’ould like to stick to Lord 
Macaulay’s principle. To put the principle fully 
into operation I suggest the following change in 
the syllabus. Indian History, (i) Period up to 
A.D. 800. Hindu Historical period—400 marks. 
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Hindu pre-Historical period, 400 marks, (ii) Period 
A.D. 800 to 1900. Muhammadan period &00 
marks. Mixed Hindu-Muhammadan period 200 
marks. British occupation period 200 marks. 
Indian Sociology and Political Science 200 mayks. 
Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian. Just similar to 
Greek and Latin—1,600 marks. Vedic History 
or Sarasenic History. 

35899 (22). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the examination desirable between candi¬ 
dates "who are “ Natives of India and other 
candidates ? If so, please state them and give 
reasons ?—I do not think any differentiation is 
needed. The Asiatic Oriental languages should 
be treated as on the same level as Greek andLatin 
as far as the marks go, and Indian History also. 

35900 (24). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included In the Indian 
Civil Service cadre do you consider that “ Natives 
of India-” might, under present conditions, pro¬ 
perly be admitted ?—Observing efficiency exclu¬ 
sively as a test in making the appointments, it is 
not practicable to fix a minimum. It depends 
only on the needs of the Government, the 
efficiency of the machinery of the Government, 
and the political state, or condition, of the 
country. 

35901 (25). Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory iu principle the present system 
under which '‘Natives of India'-’ are recruited 
partly through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., 
c. 3), or -with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system and, 
if so, what ?—The present system seems to be 
generally satisfactory. As long as there is no 
sufficient scope for the admission of “ Natives of 
India ” through the medium of open competitive 
examination, the idea of recruiting “ Natives of 
India," under the present system (stopping statu¬ 
tory service appointments), is not a bad one. The 
only general recommendation that I am in a posi¬ 
tion to make is a more liberal share of the higher 
posts, for the Provincial Service, on almost the 
same conditions of salary, leave, allowances, etc. 

35902 ( 26 ). Give a list of the “Natives of 
India" now serving in your province who 
were recruited to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of open competition in England, stating in 
what year they were admitted, in which posts 
they are now serving, and their present rate of 
salary.—(i) G. A. Khan, Esq .; (ii) P. S. Pathak, 
Esq. j (iii) C. B. N. Cama, Esq.; (iv) B. Dey, 
Esq. j (v) G. V. Bewoor, Esq. 

85903 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians " 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ? —I am not in favour of reviving the 
time-worn system of Statutory Civilians. 

35904 (29). What experience have you had 
of military or other officers -who have been 


specially recruited in India to fill Indian Civil 
Service posts, and how many such officers are 
employed in your province ? Please distinguish 
in your reply between (a) military officers, 
and {b) others; and give details of the 
latter?—I am unable to answer this question 
satisfactorily for want of experience. I know of 
onlv two instances and they have both proved 
officers of a high order, keen perception, and great 
ability, worthy of the highest judicial honours 
and responsibilities. 

35905 (34). Are all the posts thus listed 
ordinarily and regularly filled by “ Natives 
of India ? " If not, please state for the last five 
years to what extent there has been any failure to 
work up to the authorised list, and explain the 
reasons ?—Yes, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain the facts. 

35906 (36). Has the power to fill one-quarter 
of the listed posts with “Natives of India" 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily 
and regularly exercised ? If not, can you give 
the reasons for this, and do you think it advisable 
that the power should be utilized and in what 
directions ?—Y es. 

35907 (37). Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service; 
and (J) to the public interested in this 
question; and what advantages, if any, does this 
arrangement possess ?—Yes. Instead of two posts 
to which they might be appointed they were given 
two posts to which they must be appointed. 

36908 (38), Is the class of posts listed suitable? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?—By this time it is almost 
certain that the administrative requirements of the 
Central Provinces, as well as the enormous strides 
that education has made, among its people, on 
account of the very liberal grants of money and 
generous and wide facilities placed at their disposal 
by the Government of the Province, the growing 
aspirations it has created, and the pressing claims 
of an established Provincial Service of over three 
decades, justify that one Commissionership of a 
Division, one Deputy Commissionership in each 
Division of the Province, one permanent Assistant 
Secretaryship, one permanent Under-Secretaryship, 
and the Registrar’s post should be reserv^ for 
members of the Provincial Service. 

35909 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which success¬ 
ful candidates in the open competitive examination 
are required to undergo a proBationer-’s course of 
instruction in England ? Do you recommend the 
continuance or abolition of this system ?—I am in 
favour of the continuance of the probationary 
period of one year in England. 

35910 (44). What should be the duration of the 
probationer's course in England (a) under the pre¬ 
sent system of the open competitive examination, 
(5) under any modification of that system recom¬ 
mended by you ?—One year in the case of European 
students, and two years In the case of Indian 
students, if simultaneous exanalnatiop be 
introduced; 
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35911 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—At an approved University. 

35912 (46). If so, do you advise the selection of 
one or more U niversities for this purpose, and for 
what reasons ?—This matter should be left to the 
Civil Service Commissioners, in my humble 
opinion. 

35913 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation ? If so, please give the scale and condi¬ 
tions that you recommend ?—Yes, But the 
present scale and conditions might be improved. 

35914 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions?—I should depend upon the wisdom 
and advice of the Civil Service Commissioners in 
this respect. 

36915 (50). If a probationer’s course is conti¬ 
nued in England, do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendetiey to fit 
them for their calling ? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi¬ 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University course?— 
The advantage of a general course for a year more 
during the probationary period should be given to 
the candidate. 

35916 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, show¬ 
ing the courses of studies prescribed for proba¬ 
tioners in 1891 and 1912, and state what alterations 
(if any) you desire to recommend in the present 
course (a) under the existing system of the opep 
competitive examination, and {1) under any modi¬ 
fication of that system recommended by you ?—I 
have to propose no alterations, except those pro¬ 
posed under question (20). 

35917 (52). In particular, please state _ your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period of 
probation of (i) compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and reporting of cases; (ii) the 
teaching of Indian Law in addition to the general 
principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the teaching of 
the grammar and text-books of Indian languages 
with or without any attempt at colloquial instruc¬ 
tion ; (Iv) the teaching of (a) Indian Geography, 
(}) Political Economy, (c) Accounts ?—I approve 
of Nos. (i) and (iv). 

35918 (53). Do you consider that the pro- 
. bationer’s course of instruction can best be spent 

in England or in India?—I have already given 
details on the supposition that the probation is to 
be spent in England, but I would preferably like 
the probationer’s period for Europeans being 
passed in India and for Indians in England. 

35919 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited In England ?—I support the proposal. 

85920 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each provincial Government should arrange 


for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions of 
the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—The proposal is suitable. 

35921 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisation 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909) the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in Law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior Civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in . 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district 
headquarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s 
point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
in a tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India ?—An institution, near about 
some Indian city of importance, possessing a 
fairly cool climate, and fairly representative of 
Oriental civilization and education, should be 
founded. 

35922 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of or supplementary lo the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of probation 
you recommend for such officers ?—If the scheme 
of direct recruitment in India (for Natives of 
India ”) be introduced, I would propose that the 
period of two years’ probation in England should 
be made compulsory. 

35928 (58). In particular, if a period of pro¬ 
bation is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in England or in 
India ?—I would propose as follows ;—In the 
case of Europeans (Home candidates) one year of 
probation in England and one in .India. In the 
case of Natives of India both years of probation 
in England. 

35924 (59). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary during the period of probation 
between the course of study for probationers who 
are “ Natives of India ” and the course prescribed 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If so, please state the special arrangements that 
you recommend?—I consider that a differentiation 
is necessary on the following lines. The pro¬ 
bationary training that they will get should be 
so arranged as to give a close and intimate insight 
into European methods of administration, as also a 
thorough acquaintance with the various problems. 

35925 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced?— 
I propose that a proper official and judicial training 
should be placed at their disposal from the work 
of the lowest grade. 

35926 (61). Is the existing system of Depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—The present system 
is suitable. 

85927 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 

z 2 
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Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—I do 
not believe that there is any very considerable 
deterioration, in the knowledge possessed by the 
Indian Civil Servants of the Indian vernaculars, 
but I think to a certain degree this deterioration 
is perceptible. The causes for this are, in their 
nature, unavoidable and inevitable. A quarter of 
a century ago the Indian Civil Servant was really 
the father of his people, not only of the lower 
classes, but also of the higher classes, committed 
to his charge. The Indian people did not possess 
any acquaintance with the language of the rulers, 
and the difficulties of easy communications, in the 
country itself, and the more so with England, 
made the average Englishman an integral part of 
the Indian society. Now the Indian’s knowledge 
of English makes the European’s knowledge 
of the vernaculars unnecessary in many cases. It 
is regrettable to observe, that as days pass on, the 
highly educated official or non-official Indian is 
out of touch with the European, and the European 
officer’s contact is more with the uneducated sec¬ 
tion of the people than with the educated section. 
Higher proficiency in languages cannot be attained 
without an acquaintance with higher thought, and 
no civilian can have the grasp of thought and 
language unless he associates more fully, and 
appreciatively, with the educated Indian. 

35928 (63). Do you recommend any changes in 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages, and if so, what changes ?—A 
central school for probationers would be the best 
means, but best results can be obtained only by 
individual efforts and initiative. 

35929 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the judicial branch. In parti¬ 
cular, do you favour a system of granting study 
leave'to Europe, and, if so, what course of study 
(course for a call to the Ear, reading in barristers’ 
chambers or other), and what conditions do you 
propose?—Civilians are, at the present day, 
appointed at once to District Judgeships without 
any considerable judicial training. The better 
course would be to insist that every civilian intend¬ 
ed for the Judicial Branch of the Service should 
begin his work as a Sub-Judge, and should not be 
made a District Judge until the ordinary profi¬ 
ciency is shown by him. The higher judicial 
appointments should depend upon special apti¬ 
tude, and on the selection of the High Court. 
This has been tried with some success in my pro¬ 
vince. 

35930 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the judicial branch ?—I think that such 
selected officers should be put in the Legislative 
Department, under the Legal Remembrancer, and 
that would be sufficient training, in my opinion. 

85931 (67). Do you recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
the rules for the encouragement of the studj'’ of 
Oriental languages ?—I think that an original 
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work in jurisprudence should be rewarded by 
a special judicial appointment. 

35932 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are “ Natives of India ” and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—I would deprecate the 
least differentiation. 

35933 (70). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members of 
the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of 
India” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of nnmixed European descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—For the first two classes I 
have recommended probation in England, and 
for Europeans I have recommended probation in 
India. In my opinion this should suffice. 

35934 (71). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
svstem of probation and training for the Indian 
Civil Service which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—If at any 
time a need should arise whereby the Secretary of 
State would exercise his power of direct nomination 
of high-born Indians to the commission, irrespec¬ 
tive of competition, the education and probation of 
such gentlemen should be for . even much longer 
periods, and at centres irrespective of the arrange¬ 
ments proposed. 

35985 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is 
that—(fl) the members of the Service should have 
sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to dis¬ 
charge the duties of higher ones; and (6) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of their 
service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To secure these objects the 
number of posts, called technically “ superior ” 
posts, carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to 
recruit only sufficient officers to make it probable 
that each officer will find himself officiating with 
practical permanency in at least the lowest of 
those appointments after the completion of eight 
years’ service. Do jmu accept this system ? If 
so, do you consider that the period of eight years 
is suitable, or do you recommend any change ? 
What alteration (if any) would be necessary if 
the age of recruitment were lowered ?—The 
present system is suitable, and no change is 
proposed. 

35936 (94). Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment for similar 
kinds of work in all the provinces, and does any 
dissatisfaction on this score exist in your province, 
and, if so, what ? — There should be uniform scale 
of pay and prospects throughout all the provinces 
of India. 

35937 (95). Do you consider that the exchange 

compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants?—I insist that the distinction 
between Europeans and Indians in the Civil 
Service, in the matter of exchange compensation. 
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should be altogether abolished, and that the 
holders of listed appointments should in this 
respect be placed on a footing of equality with 
other civilians. 

35938 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
I recommend the full salary for them. 

35939 (116). Do the present leave rules appli¬ 
cable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services employed in listed posts, 
cause any inconvenience to the Administration, 
or press hardly on the officers themselves, and in 
what respects ? In particular, do you consider 
that separate sets of rules for such officers and for 
officers of the Indian Civil Service are desirable ?—■ 
I humbly suggest that the same rules about leave 
should apply to members of the Statutory and 
Provincial Services, holding appointments ordi¬ 
narily reserved for the Civil Service. The present 
rules press very hardly on these officers, because 
owing to their change of living and the respon¬ 
sible duty that they have to perform, they stand 
as badly in need of recruiting their health, and 
the need of going to cooler places and out of 
India is ordinarily as keenly felt by them. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

35940 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ? — 
With the limitations and alterations suggested in 
answer to questions which follow, the conditions 
appear to be suitable generally. 

35941 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your Province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—recommend that 
the rule as to three years^ residence should be 
relaxed. A yearns residence ought to suffice in 
the case of a person intending to reside perma¬ 
nently in these Provinces. 

35942 (4). Please state the different systems 
of recruitment that have, been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they were in force, and the number of officers 
recruited year ■ by year in your Province under 
each system since its formation ?—A staff of 
Extra Assistant Commissioners existed before the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion of 1886-1887. In 1890 the Government of 
India moved the Local Government for the 
constitution of the Service in these Provinces; 
and the Central Provinces Provincial Civil 
Service was actually constituted under that name 
in 1893. The number was then 37. The cadre 
rose to 44 in 1893, then to 48 in 1896. There¬ 
after in addition to these there were 45 temporary 


or officiating appointments of Extra Assistant 
Commissioners up to 1st of January 1902. In 
1903 we saw an important change. The number 
rose to 129 including 4 Excise posts and 24 
Berar posts. A still more radical change was 
effected in September 1905. A division into 
Executive and Judicial Branches with separate 
grading was made thus from Rs, 200 to 
Rs. 800— 

68 Extra Assistant Commissioners—Executive. 

51 Extra Assistant Commissioners—Civil Judicial. 

In 1907 the figures stood thus : — 

79 Extra Assistant Commissioners—Executive. 

61 Subordinate Judges—Civil Judicial. 

Out of these— 

16 worked as District Judges, 

33 as Sub-Judges, and 

12 classed as Muusifs from Es. 200 to Es. 250. 

In 1910 one Sub-Judge for Deputy Registrar- 
ship was added and one Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner as Oriental Translator of Rs. 400 grade 
was added, so in 1910 the numbers stood as 
follows :— 

61 Judicial Civil. 

99 Extra Assistant Commissioners. 

It is understood that the system of recruit¬ 
ment in the Central Provinces is followed on the 
lines laid down in Government of India's Resolu¬ 
tion dated the 19th August 1910. Admission to 
services is made partly by promotion from subor¬ 
dinate service and partly by appointment of 
probationers not exceeding 2 years' recruits every 
year, 7 being the maximuni in the Executive. 
The J udicial branch is recruited by promotion of 
Munsifs from subordinate service. The latter 
are selected from Law Graduates. The Local 
Administration's power of creating appointments 
of salaries not exceeding Rs. 800 has been recently 
enlarged from July 1912. My humble sugges¬ 
tion is that this power should be liberally exercised 
in view of the increasing demands on the present 
staff. 

35943 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) 
open competition, (d) nomination, (c) combined 
nomination and examination, or (d) some other 
method ? Please describe fully the system that 
you recommend ?—I approve of the principle of 
selection and nomination with the limitation that 
preference is given to the highest educational 
qualifications. I am in favour of educational 
competition with a certain reserved percentage In 
the executive for families deserving special con¬ 
sideration at the hands of the Administration 
owing to their hereditary traditions or past 
services to the Administration. These methods of 
recruitment are not only approved by the public, 
but they have also proved generally satisfactory. 
By a tacit understanding, law graduates only are 
being recruited in the judicial branch and simple 
graduates in the executive branch of the service, 
but the rules have not yet been amended in these 
provinces. They should be amended accordingly. 
For the judicial service, a Law degree and practice 
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at the Bar, sufficiently long to satisfy the District 
Judge recommending the candidate, should be 
the conditions for admission. The Munsifs are 
not members of the Provincial Civil Service. ^ At 
present they are members of the Subordinate 
Civil Service under the rules. This is an anomaly 
for which there appears to be no justification 
whatever. In all the advanced provinces of India, 
excepting the Punjab, Munsifs have been ranked 
as members of the Provincial Civil Service. On 
a serious consideration of the question I fail to 
see any ground for the continuance of this exclu¬ 
sion. So far as I am aware, no direct recruitment 
to the Provincial Judicial Service has yot been 
made, though there is nothing in the rules to 
prevent the Local Government from doing so. 
Promotions to the Provincial Judicial Service a,re 
made from among the Munsifs. The Munsifs 
of to-day will be the Subordinate Judges of to¬ 
morrow. The same educational standard and 
qualifications have been imposed on both. The 
only difference is the extent of their pecuniary 
jurisdiction. The impropriety of the different 
classification of services is being keenly felt and 
even resented in some quarters. I would there¬ 
fore humbly suggest in the first place that the 
term Munsif should be abolished. Secondly, that 
the whole body of judicial officers should be all 
members of the Provincial Service as in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

35944 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider that only 
residents of the province should ordinarily ^ be 
recruited ?—There should be no restriction against 
non-residents as such on principle, for such 
restrictions will conflict with the paramount right 
and necessity of the State to employ in its service 
the best talents wherever available. But the 
rightful claims and aspirations of the residents 
should be duly safeguarded. So far as I am 
aware, as a general rule, non-residents have not 
been admitted. 

35945 ( 8 ). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?■—Sufficient materials to work 
up the figures and statistics and the time to do so 
are not presently at my disposal, but I humbly 
suggest that efficiency should not be sacrificed to 
class representation so far as possible, and that 
class representation should not be considered as a 
principle. If qualifications are sufficiently high, 
in exceptional cases, chances should be given by 
class representation. But the rights of the majo¬ 
rities also should be as adequately guarded as 
those of the minorities. It will be found that in 
the Executive Provincial Service, as well as the 
subordinate branch of it, the Hindus have not had 
that adequate share of representation which their 
numerical percentage and their educational 
attainments demand. They have got sufficient 
representation in the Judicial Service, because 
admission to that service has been regulated by a 
strict and high standard of educational attainments. 
But the Executive and Police Services have not had 
a sufficient representation of that element even 
though the Rajput, the Maratha, and Brahman 


castes have proved themselves none the less cap¬ 
able and reliable. But though I have expressed 
an inadequacy of Hindu representation in certain 
branches I wish to repeat that on principle I am 
not in favour of communal representation in any 
of the Services. 

35946 (9). What is the sySeni of training 
and probation adopted for officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ? Do you consider it satis¬ 
factory, and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—There Is no system of probation in 
the judicial branch and none is desired, but I 
propose that there should be some interchange 
between Munsifs and Subordinate Judges on one 
side and Clerks of Courts of District Judges and 
Registrar and Deputy Registrar, on the other, so 
as to secure for the former an adequate equipment, 
training and experience in the routine branches of 
the judicial department. 

35947 (10). Is the existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—I have no altera¬ 
tions to recommend. 

35948 (12). What is the system on which the 

strength of the branch of your Provincial 

° judicial 

Civil Service is fixed? Do you consider it 
satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—The principle and the system 
according to which the strength of the Service 
is maintained are not very clear to me, but the 
strength of the Judicial Service is entirely in¬ 
adequate to cope with the growing needs of the 
province. I would therefore humbly propose an 
immediate increase by 35 per cent. personnel 
of the Service. 

35949 (14). Is there any reserve for officers 
under training and is it adequate ?—I am not 
aware of any in the judicial branch of the service. 

35950 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect ?■—The principle of selection appears 
to be the guiding principle in promoting to the 
higher grade. What particular system and to 
what extent it is followed is not known to me. 
I have no change to propose. 

35951 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers anji of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com¬ 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—My 
answer to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. On the latter part the only sugges¬ 
tion that I have to offer is the experiment of a 
transfer of inefficient officers from one branch to 
some other more suitable branch before compulsory 
retirement. 

35952 (18). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what 
direction ?—The differentiation presently consists 
in the separation of purely Civil Judicial work 
from the Criminal and Revenue work. The time Is 
now ripe even in the Central Provinces for a com¬ 
plete separation of the purely Judicial work, both 
Civil and Criminal, from the Revenue and other 
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administrative functions of the district. It will 
not, I believe, be denied that the hands of the 
Executive officers ai‘e now too full with the latter 
duties and their minds too distracted to acquit 
themselves creditably in purely criminal judicial 
work. 

35953 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service of proved merit and ability, and is the 
system followed in making appointments to these 
posts suitable ? If not, what alterations do you 
suggest ?—The present arrangements and number 
of listed posts fail to satisfy the reasonable aspira¬ 
tions of the Provincial Service. The Provincial 
Service eagerly looks to the time when, in addition 
to the listed posts of District and Sessions, Judge- 
sbips, one post of Judicial Commisslonership would 
be thrown open to It. 

35954 (20). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, what change would you suggest ?—I am 
satisfied. I have nothing to suggest. 

35955 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “the Provincial Civil Service’^? If 
not, what would you suggest?—So long as 
members for this service are not recruited by a 
competitive examination common to the whole of 
India, the name needs no change, in my 

^35956 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Conitnission of 1886-87> and sinco followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—ihe 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission was good and proper, at *®o.®t so far 
as these provinces were concerned, for the mam 
reason that in those days the chance of being 
appointed to Government service was an asset and 
a matter of prestige which satisfied the aspirations 
of the ablest men in the community But the 
present more settled condition and ad\ ancement 
of these provinces, the spread of education amongst 
the people, the evolution of independent educated 
professions in the native community, and the 
absence, in the case of men of the Provincial Civil 
Service, of that prestige and covenants that 
attach to the position of the member of a superior 
service, the increased cost of living, almost in 
every nook and corner of the province, all these 
with many other minor circumstances have con¬ 
tributed to make the Provincial Government 
Service not quite so attractive to the best mrnds 
amongst educated Indians. The general principle 
for the adjustment of salaries should, in my 
humble opinion, be that no member of the services 
should have to live hereafter on conditions of 
salary, environment, and prestige wherein he 
would be perpetually feeling that he is consider¬ 
ably handicapped in all equipments and amenities 
of life as compared with other Native gentlemen 

of the same education and standing with whom 

they come into daily contact, 


35957 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—The salaries in 
all the grades are inadequate to attract the best 
men in the communities. The salary of Munsifs, 
who should be all Subordinate Judges, is most 
unattractive and disappointing. They should 
have a starting salary of not less than Rs. 200. 

In the lowest grade there should be as few posts 
as possible. The highest grade should be of 
Rs. 1,000. One post of Judicial Commissioner 
should be thrown open. Some members of the 
Provincial Service are at least as competent as, 
and by no means inferior to, those of the Imperial 
Service in legal attainments. 

35958 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are not 
made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The Pro¬ 
vincial Service men are not satisfied with the 
present system under which officiating promotions 
are not made in the service. I am of opinion 
that in this respect the lines laid down for officiat¬ 
ing promotions in the Indian Civil Service ought 
to be followed. The distinction is being keenly 
felt not only on account of the pecuniary loss 
involved, but also because it is regarded as an 
indication of a reproach. 

35959 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion ? If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—Generally speaking, I am unable to say that 
the system of a time-scale of salary is preferable 
to the graded system of promotion ; but having 
regard to the congestion in the Provincial Service, 

I would welcome the introduction of a time-scale 
of salary. Under the existing graded system the 
promotions are so slow that I would consider the 
junior members of the service fortunate if, on the 
eve of their retirement, they step into the Rs. 400 
grade. 'Without pretending to lay down any 
detailed scheme I would submit that an officer of 
the Provincial Service, at the end of 10 years’ 
service, ought to be in the Rs. 500 grade. I would 
not like to see the time-scale of salary restricted 
only to the lower grades of the service. 

35960 (28). What is your experience of the 
practical working of time-scales of pay in other 
Indian Services ?—From some experience of the 
working of the time-scale of pay in other Indian 
Services, such as the Provincial Educational 
Service and Engineering Department, I can speak 
to their suitability. But I would humbly suggest 
that the periodical increments by which the maxi¬ 
mum pay of an appointment has to be reached 
should not be made to cover a longer period than 
five years. 

35961 (29). If you recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme 
that YOU propose and state what conditions should 
be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance. How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scalp of pay of the executive and 
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Judicial branches of the Service is different ?— 
During the short time I have had at my disposal 
1 have not been able to consider in detail the 
scheme of time-scale salary. I cannot, therefore, 
do more than indicate the general line of the 
svstem as proposed in my answer to question 
f28). I would leave this to the convenience of 
each Administration and to the importunate needs 
of the members of the Service. 

35962 (30). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—No, I do ^ not at all 
approve of the arrangement by which officers 
of the Provincial Service holding listed posts 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the phy drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service. When 
appointed to the listed post an Indian officer has 
to maintain the same position, dignity and style 
of living as that of the officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and any shortening of his emolu¬ 
ments on the score of his being an Indian will 
not only hamper him in the maintenance of his 
high position but is also likely to impair his 
public usefulness by creating invidious distinc¬ 
tions. The saving thereby effected is too 
insignificant to warrant the sacrifice of the 
moral advantages of granting full pay. The 
exceptionally fortunate Indian, who attains to 
that position, is a chain between his own race 
and the Administration, and as such has to bea.r 
the double and occasionally intolerable responsi¬ 
bility of keeping up the high style of his English 
predecessor without sacrificing the high style of 
Indian high class gentry. Moreover, the gentle¬ 
man can keep up the same position of his family 
and children in after years only by giving the 
highest recognised standard of education here and 
in England to his children—a course which involves 
far greater responsibility and anxieties as well 
as expenditure as compared with those of a 
European officer of the same standing who can 
manage the English education of his children 
much more comfortably and cheaply. In view of 
the imperative necessity of creating a permanent 
Indian officialdom to form the broad basis of a 
first-rate European administrative hierarchy, it is 
absolutely necessary at least for some decades to 
safeguard that the listed Native officers be pro¬ 
tected by the same amount of pay if not by 
special emoluments. 

85963 (31). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15 or 20 years ago? If so, 
to what is this due ?—I have not by my side 
sufficient statistics to answer this question 
thoroughly, but speaking of my branch of the 
service I cannot ignore the fact that as days pass 
on a greater number of officers is forced to go 
on sick leave. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. The members of the judicial branch 
are, from top to bottom, overworked. At home 
and in office there is constant desk work. The 
mental wear and tear is immense, Touring or 
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change of work there is none to them, to relieve 
the dull monotony of their strenuous mental life. 
The consequence of this excessive strain is an 
early breakdown, a miserable condition of health, 
and” if circumstances permit, a premature retire¬ 
ment. The insufficiency of the salaries and the 
tardiness of the prospects makes it impracticable 
and pecuniarily inconvenient to sacrifice their 
half pay, since no kind of leave under the present 
rules is available unless on half pay. The other 
great deterrent in the matter of taking leave 
consists in the obvious fact that transfers in these 
days are far more frequent. An officer is afraid 
of adding to his troubles of transfers the bother 
involved by leave. The rule that confines privi¬ 
lege leave to the maximum period of three months 
also adds to this inconvenience. This maximum 
of three mouths should be increased to the maxi¬ 
mum of six months computable at the rate of a 
month a year as before. Officers of even 10 years' 
standing have not generally taken privilege leave, 
merelv for the insufficiency of it, to recoup them¬ 
selves, even though they have been feeling badly 
in need of it. No leave could be conveniently 
taken in view of the necessity of maintaining a 
double establishment for less than a period of six 
months. 

35964 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and, if not, what are the reasons ? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable? If not, what alternative arrangement 
do you suggest?—My branch of the service is 
unacquainted wdth any leave on full pay. I 
would suggest that the privilege leave which is 
permissible to judicial officers on half pay in addi¬ 
tion to the one month's summer vacation should 
be converted into privilege leave on full 
pay. 

35965 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
If not, what change do you suggest?—I have 
given the answers fully to these questions under 
question (32). I would like to add that the leave 
rules for European and Indian Services should be 
the same. Provinces much more fortunatelv 
situated in respect of climatic conditions enjoy 
a longer vacation than this province. The summer 
vacation in these provinces ought to be extended 
to a month and a half at least instead of a month 
as at present. Members of the Provincial Service 
should on transfer get travelling allowance 
sufficient to cover the actual expenses. In these 
days transfers are so very frequent and the travel¬ 
ling allowance allowable under the existing rules 
is so small that each transfer means regular 
punishment and fine to the officer. There should 
be an increase of 25 per cent, in the personnel 
of the Provincial Judicial Service. This is ren¬ 
dered neces.sary by the immense increase in 
litigation and by the keenness and persistence 
with which each matter is fought out, resulting in 
a heavy draft on the officer's time and energy. I 
may also add here that the inability of the Gov¬ 
ernment to ordinarily grant more than three 
months' leave at one time causes in the Adminis¬ 
tration a congestion of jaded, unwilling officers 
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who drag on until they are involuntarily relieved 
by the inevitable sick leave. 

35966 (40). Is the present system of superan¬ 
nuation pensions satisfactory in the interests both 
of the (Government and the members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—I weuld humbly propose 
the superannuation pensions as below ;—25 years 
instead of 30, 20 years instead of 25, on medical 
certificate. Extensions should be never granted 
as a rule. This will, to some extent, prevent 
a block in the promotions. Moreover, extensions 
cause a further disappointment in the lov*r grades 
of the Provincial Service. 

35967 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may he found 
to be inefficient but whom it may he difficult to 
retire without some provision for their subsistence ? 
If so, what do you suggest ?—I approve of the 
grant of reduced pensions on the scale of number 
of years, multiplied by the highest pay enjoyed by 
the officer, at any time, before retirement, divided 
by sixty. 


35968 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts? If 
not, what do you suggest?—I do not approve of 
the present system, but I am not prepared to sug¬ 
gest an alternative. 

35969 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend?—Subject to my answer to 
question (40). 

35970 (45) To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
of their famifies to the Government General Pro¬ 
vident Fund, or to other official or officially recog¬ 
nised funds ? Are any further facilities required 
and what arrangements of this kind do you con¬ 
sider to be necessary ?—The Provincial Service is 
very thankful and grateful to the Government for 
the arrangements already made. Any further 
expansions made in the same direction would be 
gratefully appreciated. 


Mu. R. W. Pauanjpe called and examined. 


35971. [Chairman.) You are a member of the 
Judicial Branch of the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes. 

35972. And you occupy the position of Second 
Additional District Judge?—Yes. 

35973. Will you tell us how you entered the 
Service ?—J ust after the famine year I saw the 
Chief Commissioner and spoke to him about the 
bad condition of practice, and he offered me an 
Extra Assistant Commissionership a couple of 
months after that. 

35974. How long ago was that?—It was in 
1901. 

35975. When you first got into the Service 
you were ap. Extra Assistant Commissioner?— 
Yes. There was no separation between the 
Judicial and the Civil Branch. 

35976. Have you now the full powers of a 
District J udge ?—\ es. 

35977. And you draw the extra emolu¬ 
ments ?—I drew the extra emoluments for three 
or four months, but lately I have got no extra 
emoluments. I am in the Rs. 400 grade and 
I draw that sum, although I am offitdating as 
Second Additional District Judge of Amraoti. 
Special sanction was obtained for my post for a 
year, but I do not know what has been done with 
the emoluments. For some months I got 
Rs. 500, but now that has been stopped. 

35978. Is Rs. 400 the proper salary for the 
position you are officiating in ?—Certainly not. 

35979. What is the proper salary of the post ? 
—Nothing below Rs. 500. It is an ap]>ointment 
reserved for the Indian Civil Service and no 
person should be appointed as an Additional 
District Judge below Rs. 500. 

35980. With regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service, you consider it unsatisfactory that a 
Munsif should be classed in the Subordinate 
Service ?—Very unsatisfactory indeed. 

35981. You would like.to see Munsifs in the 
Provincial Service?—Yes, 


35982. At what pay would you like to see him 
commence ?—I have proposed nothing less than 
Rs. 200. 

35983. In your reply to question (13) you say 
that the Judicial arrangements in your Province are 
satisfactory and that Indian Civil Service officers 
are trained as Sub-Judges in the first instance. 
Then in your answer to question (64) you rather 
seem to say otherwise. Could voir tell us actually 
what takes place ?—Now-a-da 3 's an Indian Civil 
Servant is appointed a Subordinate Judge and 
powers are given to him to try cases from 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 3,000, and he gets 
a certain amount of experience. He is kept in 
charge of such work for a year or two, and then, 
if there is any vacant post of a District Judge, 
he is appointed a District Judge of a small place, 
and there also he gets a certain amount of train¬ 
ing, because the work in the small districts is 
neither so heavy nor of such a very intricate 
character. He gets some training there, and 
then is appointed to the post of a Sessions Judge, 
or in the Central Provinces a Divisional Judge. 

35984. So to that extent he gets a certain 
amount of judicial training?—Yes. 

35985. Then you say you would put all Indian 
Civil Service officers who join the Judicial 
Branch through a course of training in the 
Legal Remembrancer’s office. What particular 
training would they obtain in that office ?—If he 
is appointed as Subordinate Judge and is made 
to do the work of a Munsif, then probably that 
will not be necessary. I would be satisfied with 
the training which he might receive as a Subordi¬ 
nate Judge and a District Judge of a small 
place. Before his appointment as a Subordinate 
Judge, if he is made to work in the office of 
the Legal Remembrancer, he will be more fit for 
the work of a Subordinate Judge, because for 
some months he is at a loss to understand what 
he has really to do and what will be the 
correct procedure as well as the Law. He is 
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led by the Pleaders and his position is not 
quite so comfortable for some period. He soon 
picks up the work. If he is made to work in the 
office of a Legal Remembrancer, I think his 
position would not be as I have described it; he 
would be better-off. 

85986. You think his training in the office 
would be of a practical character and not merely 
perfunctory?—Yes. He will know how to 
prepare a brief in the office and what are the 
necessary elements; he will know exactty what 
the position of the Pleaders who appear before 
him is, and what ought to be done when cases 
have to be put up, and how they are to be 
understood.. 

35987. He will find himself more on aposition 
of equality with the Bar than he would otherwise 
be ?—Yes. 

35988. In your answers to questions (4),(12) and 
(81) you complain of overwork. Could you tell 
us in what class of appointments the strain of 
work is most felt ?—I think in our Provinces 
from the bottom to the top the work is very 
heavy. From the Munsifs up to the highest 
Judicial appointment we are all overworked. 
The staff is not adequate at all, and the work 
with which we have to cope is of a more elaborate 
and intricate kind on account of the progress all 
round, the ability of the Pleaders and the 
obstinacy of the parties. Every point in a case 
is contested, and whatever issues are framed, 
evidence on those issues is given to such an 
extent that we feel ourselves almost harassed at 
times. In the olden times the cases were not 
contested so much, but now-a-days each case is 
contested right up to the end. 

85989. Would you describe your community 
as possessing a fine litigious faculty ?—I think 
in some cases they are justified in securing the 
finding of the highest Courts and doing their best. 

35990. Has the amount of litigation Increased 
considerably of late years in this Province?— 
It has. 

35991. Have increases been made in the staff 
of the Judiciary in the different grades to meet 
that increase?—Yes, some increase. 

35992. When was the last increase ?—In 1904. 

35993. You propose an increase of 25 per 
cent, in the Provincial Judicial Service. Could 
you tell us what additional appointments you 
would suggest ?—I would suggest the appoint¬ 
ments of some additional District Judges and 
also some appointments in the higher grades. 

35994. Have you thought out at all how many 
you would appoint ?—I have not thought out 
any regular plan. 

35995. You are not prepared to give any 
particular number ?—No. That would be accord¬ 
ing to the requirements. 

35996. You would have an increase of addi¬ 
tional District Judges?—"Yes, and then some 
more posts from the Rs. 500 grade to the Rs. 800 
grade. There are very few posts in the Rs. 500, 
Rs. 600 and Rs. 700 grades and only two in the 
Rs. 800 grade. I should like therefore to have 
more posts in the grades from Rs. 500 to Rs, 800. 
I have also proposed an increase in the salary of 
the top grade, from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000. 

36997. Then you advocate the reciniitment of 
the Provincial Service through a system of 


combined nomination and examination, the 
nomination to be confined to specified persons, 
with additional qualifications. Who would be 
the nominating authority ?—I do not think 
I have recommended nomination anywhere. I 
only say that in connection with certain posts, 
which should be reserved for persons of very 
good families, there could be nomination if the 
qualifications are equal. 

35998. That requires some form of nomina¬ 
tion ?—To that extent I have recommended 
nomination. 

35999. That is why I ask you what form of 
nominating authority you would suggest ?—I 
would look at the status of the family to which 
he belongs, 

36000. That is the qualification. What would 
be the body to undertake the nomination or selec¬ 
tion ?—I would recommend that the Chief Com¬ 
missioner or the Administration should keep it in 
their hands. I do not recommend any special 
body. 

36001. You would not favour the suggestion 
made to us that a Board should be created con¬ 
sisting of Government representatives and non¬ 
official members ?—I do not recommend a Board 
anywhere. I would leave it in the hands of the 
Administration of the Provinces. I would only 
have it so far as members of very high families 
are concerned, and if the qualifications are the 
same. 

86002. You would not confine your choice to 
those, would you ?—Nomination only to that 
extent. 

36003. And for the rest?—University quali¬ 
fications, and if Pleaders are appointed as Munsifs 
or Subordinate Judges I would take the length of 
time they have been practising and the certificate 
they obtain from the District Judge, and such 
things. 

36004, You would nominate a certain number 
of representatives of high families with certain 
additional qualifications, and the rest of the re¬ 
cruitment would be by examination ?—No. I do 
not approve of any special examination, because 
people coming from the University and practising 
so many years as Pleaders will be taken into the 
Service here. They are being taken now and they 
would be taken then. If they are taken from the 
Bar there will be no necessity for any special 
examination; they will have their University 
qualifications, and their practice at the Bar should 
be sufficient to make them eligible for appoint¬ 
ment in the Judicial and Executive Branch. 

36005. You ask also for certain improved pro¬ 
spects for the Provincial Civil Service. You would 
list more posts?—Yes. 

36006. And create a grade of Rs. 1,000 ?—Yes. 

36007, And you would lay down that the 
Rs. 500 grade should be reached in ten years ?— 
Yes. 

36008. Would you place a bar at that grade 
and have selection for efficiency beyond that ?— 
Yes, I should think so. 

36009. In your answer to question (26) you 
seem to prefer the graded system of promotion to 
the time-scale?—Yes. 

36010. That is for the higher posts ?—Yes. 

36011. What advantage do you see in the 
graded system oyer the time-scale ?—The time- 
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scale is only an alternative and not a very satis¬ 
factory one. 

36012. "What are your reasons for preferring 
tlie graded system? The time-scale is more 
regular, is it not ?—Yes. 

36013. What are the objections to it ?—I have 
not thought over that question. I do not think I 
should be able to answer it properly now. 

36014. But does not a time-scale remove a 
block more effectually than an improved graded 
system ?—I have proposed it because there is a 
block in the Service. If there are more posts 
created from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 probably there 
would not be any block and the time-scale pro¬ 
posal need not be adopted. Then we shall have 
the graded system. 

36015. Do you mean the time*seale need not be 
adopted up to Rs. 500 ?—It should be. There are 
in the Rs. 400 grade a sufficient number of posts, 
but above Rs. 400 the posts in the higlier grades 
are very few. 

36016. You would increase those posts in the 
various grades and you believe that that will 
remove the block and will be more satisfactory 
than the time-scale ?—Yes. 

36017. You make certain proposals with regard 
to improvements in leave and pension, and you 
suggest that the privilege leave which is permis¬ 
sible to Judicial Officers on half-pay should be in 
addition to the -one month'’s summer vacation, and 
should be converted into privilege leave ^ on full 
pay. How much leave would that be in a year 
altogether ?—Two months. 

36018. Two months' leave each year on full 
pay ? —Yes. We have already got one month's 
vacation in the summer. 

36019. What pay do you get during the Rummer 
vacation ?—Full pay. 

36020. And you would like to see privilege 
leave combined with vacation leave on full pay, 
which would give you two months a year ?—Yes. 

36021. You would be getting by that consider¬ 
ably better leave terms than the other Branch of 
the Service ?—I am not aware of the leave rules 
of the other Branch, but I think the Judicial 
Branch of the Service ought to have that leave on 
account of, the strain it has to bear. 

36022. Do you find that officers take full ad¬ 
vantage of their vacation every year ?—They do. 
36023. Do they go away for a change ?—Ye.s. 
36024. But you do not think that is sufficient 
change and rest for them ?-—It is not sufficient, 
and the vacation leave is at an inconvenient time 
and when it is very hot. If we want to be com¬ 
fortable we have to stay at home and make our 
house comfortable for ourselves. If we go out we 
expose ourselves to much inconvenience and heat 
unless we go to the hills, which we cannot afford 
to do with the salary we get. 

36025. Am I right in inferring that you would 
put the improvement of pay first?—Yes. 

36026. Which would you put second, improve¬ 
ment in leave rules or improvement in pension, if 
dt were a question of alternatives ?—Improvement 
of pension would, naturally follow improvement in 

^^^6027. Supposing it did not naturally follow 
and it was a question of your being offered one or 


other of those improvements, improvement in leave 
or improvement in pension, which on the whole 
would be the most acceptable to the Service ?—I 
would put them in the order of the improvement 
in salary and pension. 

36028 {Lord Monaldchay!) Arising out of the 
answer you have just given to the Chairman, your 
pension in the Provincial Civil Service is a fixed 
proportion of your pay, is it not ?—Yes. 

36029. So that if your pay is increased your 
pension must be increased at the same time ?—Yes. 

I understood the Chairman to refer to some change 
in the period of pension. I propose twenty-five 
years instead of thirty. 

36030. {Chairman^) I was alluding to your 
answer to question (40).—A man should be 
allowed to retire on medical certificate after 
twenty years' service; that is what I mean. 

36031. {Lord Bonaldshay.) In your answer to 
question (22) you say a variety of circumstances 
have contributed to make the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment Service not quite so attractive to the best 
minds amongst educated Indians as it used to be. 
Do you mean that at the present time a brilliant 
young Indian student would probably prefer to 
seek a career in some profession rather than in the 
Government Service?—Yes; I should think he 
would consider the Government Service as the 
last chance for him in life. 

36032. That is putting it very low, is it not ?— 
No. It is on account of the low salary, the bard 
work, and the very remote prospects of going to 
the end of his Service and getting a pension. 

36033. When you say a man has a very slight 
chance of getting to the end of his service and 
obtaining a pension, what exactly do you mean ?— 
I mean that if he can get on as a lawyer he will 
practise as a lawyer. If he can get Rs. 100, 
instead of taking over an appointment at Rs. 180 
as a Munsif he will practise at the Bar; but if the 
prospects of the Service are bettered by raising 
the salary to Rs. 200 then I think he will seek 
a chance of the Service first. He will not think 
of any other occupation, but will at once apply 
to enter the Service. As matters stand at present, 
the best chance he can secure in the Service is that 
of the post of a Munsif at Rs. 125. 

36034. That is really not an answer to my 
question. I understood you to say that a man 
entering the Provincial Civil Service now had a 
very small chance of serving his full time and 
getting a pension. Do you mean that men die 
before they reach the pension age ?—That is very 
clear I think from the facts. I have often found 
that people in the Judicial Branch do not reach the 
age when they get their pension. Some of them 
die prematurely; some of them linger on with 
some complaint or other; and they hardly ever 
reach the age of pension, because the present age 
for pension is 55. 

36035. Have you got any figures which would 
substantiate that statement ?—Yes, I think I 
could substantiate it, but I think the facts are 
clear and require very little substantiation. 

36036. You are of opinion that the Service 
should be made sufficiently attractive to secure the 
services of the best minds in India: that is your 
definite opinion ?—Yes. 
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36037. WEy do you object to the term Munsif ? 
—Somebody the other day remarked that be 
objected to the word “ Extra ” in Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, and I have no better grounds for 
my objection to the term “ Munsif.^’ 

’36038. You thought you would like to get quits 
with the Executive branch of the Service ? But 
is the word “ Munsif ” one which carries any 
derogatory meaning with it ?—It ought not to. 

36039. But you think it does ?—As it is the 
smallest appointment in the Judicial line it has 
been understood in a very peculiar way. It is 
almost a slur upon the men who are Munsifs 
that they do not belong to the Provincial Service 
but to the Subordinate Service. 

36040. If Munsifs were included in the cadre 
of the Provincial Civil Service; then you would 
have no objection to their being called Munsifs ? 
—I should not be so unreasonable as to object to 
it simplv on the ground that it has a particular 
name, if their chances and prospects are fairly 
good. 

36041. You refer to two methods of assisting 
Indians into the superior Service, first to the sug¬ 
gestion of holding simultaneous examinations, and 
secondly, to the suggestion of giving scholarships 
to enable Indians to go to England with a fair 
chance of passing into the Service through the 
English door. But I am not clear in my mind from 
the answers you have given to questions ( 1 ) and 
( 8 ) which of those two methods you prefer. In 
answer to question ( 1 ) you say that simultaneous 
examinations if introduced into India will in your 
opinion enure to the benefit of the country, and 
when I read that I thought your preference was 
for simultaneous examinations. Then in answer 
to question ( 8 ) you say that if a sufficient number of 
scholarships are placed at the disposal of Indian 
Universities you would consider that Loudon was 
the only centre of the Empire where this examina¬ 
tion should be held. Which of those two pro¬ 
posals do you really prefer, or have you any strong 
preference for one over the other ?—I anticipated 
this question. I think I am a little wrong in 
putting it that way. I proposed 24 scholarships 
only as an alternative. I was not quite confident 
of the introduction of simultaneous examinations 
in India, and in that mood of despondency I pro¬ 
posed two dozen scholarships as a very speedy 
Solution, at least for the present, and that is why 
I have put it in that way. I do not think I put 
it as I should have desired. 

36043. {Sir Theodore Morison.) The Munsif in 
these Provinces is an LL. B.—Yes, nobody else is 
appointed as a Munsif. 

36043. Do you know how many B. A.^s are 
produced in these Provinces every year ?—I could 
' not tell you the exact number. 

36044. Is it very large ?—I think it must be 
nearly 50. 

36045. How many appointments of Munsifs are 
there made every year ?—I think about 5 to 7, 
but I am not sure. 

36046. How many B. L.^s are there every year? 
—^I think about five to seven, but I am not sure. 

36047. I am afraid that will not do, as other¬ 
wise they would all become Munsifs and you 
would have no Pleaders ?—Outsiders also have to 
be taken when men are nbt available here. 


Candidates from the Bombay Presidency and the 
Calcutta University have to be taken here. 

36048. Is that because you do not produce a 
sufficient number of B. L.-’s in these Provinces ?— 
That is not the only reason. Those who are pro¬ 
duced here find it more convenient to practise 
because they think that being local men they 
stand greater chances of success in practice. 
Therefore they generally decline to take up the 
appointments of Munsif. 

36049. A certain number go into the Law ?— 
Yes. 

36050. Is the Bar very congested here ?—At 
present it is. 

36051. Are the chances of making a livelihood 
at the Bar very good in the Central Provinces ?— 
No. 

36052. But they are better than the chances of 
the poor Munsif ?—I think so, and that is what the 
youngsters always say. They say that instead of 
working for eight or nine hours from morning till 
night as a Munsif it is better to earn Bs. 100 or 
Rs. 150 with comparatively little work. 

36053. Do the Pleaders do comparatively little 
work ?—Yes. I am giving you the honest opinion 
of some of the youngsters at the Bar. 

86054. What other careers besides the Bar are 
open to them in the Central Provinces ?—I could 
not suggest any other profession they could take 
to. 

36055. If a young B. A. comes to you and asks 
your advice, what profession do you suggest to 
him ?—Until now I have been advising him to 
enter the Law, but finding that the field is getting 
crowded I advise him to go to the Commercial 
College or to some technical special branch. 

36056. Does he take your advice ?—One or two 
have done so. 

36057. Is there a career there for these young 
men ?—Yes. 

86058. In answer to question (6) of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service you have recommended that special 
consideration should be given to certain families 
owing to their hereditary traditions of past services 
to the Administration. I have heard it said in 
private conversation that there is no record of a 
man’s service in the Administration. Do you 
endorse that?—I could not positively say, but 
there are many oificers who must know the past 
history of the family. 

36059. But supposing the good services were 
done three generations ago, what has he to show 
then?—People can easily be asked to recommend 
the family, and full information can be given to 
the Administration. If it is a respectable old 
family there may be good friends of that family 
in the Services, and they may be able to give 
full information. 

36060. Of course if it is a very old family it 
has no doubt some firmans; but are there any 
such fmnans given by the present Government ?— 

No. 

36061. [Mr. Madge.) You have set your heart 
on securing simultaneous examinations, but do 
you think that in the present state of Indian ^ 
education you would have any successful candi¬ 
dates, for some time ?—I hope that there will be 
successful candidates, and if restrictions and limi¬ 
tations are not imposed, and equal chances are 
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given to the Indian students along with the 
students appearing in England, there will be. 

36062. What restrictions and limitations can 
you expect if the system is introduced as a public 
necessity ?—Then I have nothing to say. 

36063. Do you think that under the present 
state of Indian edui3ation there would be many or 
any successful candidates?—I think there will 
be, but I cannot say there will be many. In 
course of time probably the system will develop 
as elaborate a machinery for preparing students 
in India as it has in England. 

36064. I put the question because in reply to 
the fear that the Service would be swamped many 
have told us that for a long time there would be 
no successful candidates at all, but that the thing 
is demanded because it would satisfy a certain 
sentiment in the country. You do not agree 
with that view ?—I do not believe in the argu¬ 
ment that the Service will be swamped, because I 
think we should feel confidence in the capacity 
and ability of English students to compete with 
Indian students. They will hold their own 
against the Indian students, and I feel confident 
in their ability and capacity to do so. 

36066. It is thought necessary by a great many 
people that a strong British element should be 
maintained in the country ?—I quite agree with 
that. 

36066. On the other hand fears have been ex¬ 
pressed that the proper proportion, whatever that 
may be, of the British element would be induced 
by ” simultaneous examinations, and it has been 
said on the other side that it would not be, be¬ 
cause there would not be many, if any, success¬ 
ful candidates. What is your opinion on that 
point ?—I do not think the Service will be 
swamped. If it' should happen that it is, 
arbitrary checks can be put upon it and the per¬ 
centage can be regulated. 

36067. But I thought from what you said 
about the imposition of restrictions and limita¬ 
tions you would rather object to arbitrary checks ? 
—-N 0 * So far as the examination goes I would 
like to have the same papers in England as here. 

36068. You do not think that such examina¬ 
tions in this country would react unfavourably 
on education generally, considering the present 
tendency of working up for examinations rather 
than for education ?—I do not think so. 

36069. You would have still the open door in 
London?—Yes, of course. 

36070. Do you think that candidates should be 
sent to England early or late in life ?—I have 
given the ages, from 22 to 24. 

36071. You do not share an opinion that has 
been expressed that it would be better for men 
to go much later in life when their faculty of 
observation is developed, than to go at the com¬ 
paratively early age you mention, when they are 
more impressionable and may be evilly affected 
by conditions alien to their own social system ?— 
No. 

36072. In answer to question (62) you say a 
quarter of a century ago the Indian Civil Servant 
was really the father of his people, pot only of 
the lower classes but also of the higher classes 
committed to his charge, and you also say there 
has been a great increase of litigation in recent 


years, each case being contested as it were to the 
bitter end. To what cause do you attribute this 
great change ?—I think that is due to the people 
having begun to understand their own legal 
rights as well as their improved, or deteriorated, 
condition, as the ease may be. Probably it is due 
more to their acquaintance with their legal rights. 

In the old day's people did not like very much to 
enforce their rights in Courts, and they either 
waived their rights or compromised j but now-a- 
days they enforce their rights through the Law 
Courts. There is a tendency that way. 

36073. But the proper appreciation of your own 
rights need not lead to your doing wrong. You 
can hardly think that the fighting out of a case 
to its bitter end is of necessity a right thing to do. 
There must be a cause to promote this influx of 
litigation ?—I could not say what the real cause 
is, but that is what I understand it to be. 

36074. We have had it said that we are going 
along too fast. You do not think the reign of 
Law is being introduced too fast in substitution 
for the state of things when the civilian was the 
father of his people?—No. 

36075. [Mr. Fisher.) You propose to put the 
Munsif into the Provincial Civil Service and you 
would also wish to see the Tahsildar in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—I should like that, 

3607 6. Do you think the Tahsildar ought also 
to change his name for some more convenient 
appellation ?—I am not very particular about It. 

86077. He can keep his name?—Yes, so long 
as he gets the salary. On the Bombay side he is a 
Mamlatdar and here he is a Tahsildar. He has 
to be called something. 

36078. [Mr. Sly.) In answer to question (38) 
you have given us a list of posts which you think 
could with advantage be listed as reserved for the 
Provincial Service. Do you think that that is the 
most suitable method of meeting the aspirations 
of the Provincial Service officers, or do you con¬ 
sider that instead of listing particular posts it 
would be a suitable solution to promote Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service officers into the Commission and 
allow them the ordinary privileges of Commission 
officers?—I should like them to be regularly 
listed. Your suggestion would be dependent on 
mere chance. The posts, should be listed and 
reserved specially for the Provincial men. 

36079. I do not know quite what you mean by 
depending on chance. Supposing instead of 
listing certain definite posts it was stated that a 
certain proportion of Provincial Civil Service 
officers should be recruited into the Commission. 
They would start either as Deputy Commissioners 
or District Judges, and would be on the same list, 
with the same pay, the same privileges, and the 
same chances of promotion as the others, and 
would go up in the ordinary way. Do you think 
that would be an alternative, preferable to listing 
individual posts ?—No, I do not think it would be 
preferable. 

36080. You prefer to have certain definite spe¬ 
cified listed posts outside the ranks of the Com¬ 
mission ?—Yes. 

36081. In regard to your proposal to place 
Munsifs into the Provincial Civil Service, will 
not that lead to difficulty in regard to the posi¬ 
tion of Tahsildars ?—1 have considered the ques¬ 
tion and I think if the two Services have been 
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separated altogether I do not see why tlie diffi¬ 
culty in the way of the Tahsildars should in any 
way stop the progress of the Munsifs in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service. 

36082. But in that case you would have a 
Munsif a member of the Provincial Civil Service, 
but a Tahsildar, of similar pay and at present of 
similar oflBcial status, would be a member of the 
Subordinate Civil Service?—In my opinion he 
ought to belong to the Provincial Service. 

36083. A Tahsildar also ?—Yes. It would be 
no argument to say that because a Tahsildar 
cannot he a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service therefore a Munsif should not be made a 
member. 

36084. If you put Tahsildars into the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service what becomes of Naib-Tahsil- 
dars; do you want to put them in too ?—1 think 
that is beyond my scope. 

36085. You have not considered that ?—No. 

36086. In another answer you have suggested 
that Provincial Civil Service officers should be 
exchangeable with Clerks of Court, etc. Do 
you not think that would create difficulties in 
regard to exchanges between the Ministerial 
Service and the Provincial Judicial Service?— 
That would be only a matter of training purposes. 

36087. But if you put Provincial Judicial 
officers into the post of Clerk of the Court, Bo 
you not damage the prospects of the Ministerial 
Service?—It would have that effect. 

36088. Do you recommend, as a compensation, 
that Clerks of the Court should be brought into 
the Provincial Judicial Service ?—No. 

36089. Then the benefit that would accrue to 
the Provincial Service would be at the expense of 
the Ministerial Service, would it not ?—I antici¬ 
pated this difficulty, but no solution suggested 
itself to me. It is a difficult point to solve and I 
would not venture to give any answer. 

36090. {Mr. Standen.) You told Sir Theodore 
Morison that you thought a good many members 
of old families might not be able to produce any 
record of the services of their people; but were 
not certificates of good service given on important 
occasions, such as the Proclamation of the Queen 
as Empress of India, the Durbar at the Accession 
of King Edward VII, and at the recent Durbar 

of 1911 ?—Yes. 

36091. Is it not the case that if you find any 
old family that has rendered good military service 
they always have copies of papers, generally printed 
copies, of their services rendered ?—Yes. 

36093. Do you think that if the posts in the 
Provincial Service of Bombay were thrown open to 
residents of the Marathi districts of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, the residents of those districts 
would feel it any hardship if Bombay men were 
allowed to compete for the Central Provinces 
appointments?—I think restrictions have been 
imposed. 

36093. They are imposed at present, but do you 
think any hardship would he felt if recruitment 
was made mutually from the two areas ?—The 
people of the Province would suffer. 

36094. But supposing it were by competitive 
examination, do you think they would suffer ?—I am 
against introducing any competitive examination. 

36095. Even for the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—Yes. 


36096. {Mr. Thahur.) Have you properly 
understood the difference between the graded service 
and the time-scale ?—I suspect I have not under¬ 
stood it properly. 

36097. By the time-scale'an officer who had 
passed a certain amount of time in one grade 
would be entitled to enter into the next grade. 
Would not that system do away with the conges¬ 
tion of promotion in the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—Yes, I think it would. 

36098. If that removes the block in promotion, 
would you prefer the time-scale to the graded 
Service, unless, of course, there is some better 
method advocated ?—I would be in favour of a 
time-scale in that case. 

36099. Have you any suggestion to make by 
which the graded Service can remove the block in 
promotion ?—I hope it will remove the block to 
some extent. 

36100. A time-scale will, but supposing the 
graded Service is kept can you make any sugges¬ 
tion by which the block in promotion will be done 
away with ?—I have already proposed more posts 
in the grades from Rs. 500 to Rs. 800, and also in 
the lower grades. That will to a certain extent 
relieve the block. The other remedy will he a 
time-scale, I think. 

36101. But if officiating promotion from one 
grade to another is allowed, will not that remove 
some of the block in promotion ?—Certainly it will, 
but the person officiating ought to get the 
emoluments. 

36103. If the graded system is retained you 
comsider there should be officiating promotion from 
one grade to another ?—Yes. 

36103. In speaking about pension you said that 
when the pay is increased the pension will natur¬ 
ally increase. Is there not a certain maximum of 
pension ?—Yes. 

36104. Do you not think that if the pay is 
increased the maximum pension also should be in¬ 
creased ?—Certainly. 

36105. If your Service has another grade of 
Rs. 1,000 added to it, what maximum pension do 
you think it should get ? What is the present 
maximum ?—Rs. 5,000. 

36106. At present your maximum pay is 
Rs. 800 ?—Yes. The pension ought to be 
Rs. 7,000 at least. 

36107. Would you be satisfied with half the 
higher grade ]ray ?—It all depends upon the posi¬ 
tion of the pensioner. If a gentleman occupies the 
position of a Sessions Judge, and is to be restricted 
only to a pension of Rs. 5,000 a year, it would not 
suit his position. He ought to have more, and I 
think some change is necessary to that effect. 

36108. Your dislike of the term '^Munsif,” I 
suppose, is on account of the association of the idea 
of inferiority with the name ?—Yes, mostly. 

36109. And you have in view the Bombay 
nomenclature, where the Subordinate Judges are 
in the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

36110. You would like to have Subordinate 
Judges of the first grade and Subordinate Judges 
of the second grade instead of Munsifs ?—Yes. 

36111. In view of the listed posts being open 
to the Provincial Civil Service, do you not think 
that if appointments are made to the Rs. 200 grade, 
unless there is some special promotion, the officer 
will reach too late the post of District and Sessions 
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Judge or Deputy Commissioner ?—Yes ; I do not 
think he will ever reach the position. 

36112. What remedy would you suggest to 
enable them to reach the listed posts at a com¬ 
paratively early age ?—Special selection I think. 

86113. Id one of your answers you propose that 
Munsifs should be appointed Clerks of Courts for 
the sake of gaining experience. Do you think 
that a Munsif as a Judicial officer will not object to 
being appointed to a Ministerial office ? Is there 
anything derogatory implied in that ?—There is, 
but it is just the same when an Indian Civil Servant 
is appointed a Subordinate J udge or made to do 
the work of a Munsif. That is only for training. 
To some extent it is derogatory, but it is only for 
the purpose of training the officer, and is intended 
to be an advantage to him when he holds the posi¬ 
tion of a District Judge. If in the earlier part of 
his service he is given the advantage of that ex¬ 
perience I think he will turn out a better District 
J udge. 

86114'. Do you not think when an officer doing 
Judicial work is made to take a Ministerial appoint¬ 
ment there would be something derogatory in it ? 
—I do not mean he is to take a Ministerial appoint¬ 
ment, but only to pick up the duties. 

36115. He would still remain a Munsif in his 
appointment?—Yes. 

36116. Cannot he pick up the duties by looking 
after the ministerial work of the Courts ?—That 
only forms part of the general work. I mean the 
office work. 

36117. By being put in charge of Ministerial 
Departments at certain intervals it would make 
him learn the work at headquarters ?—That would 
be another method. 

36118. Which would you prefer ?—The one you 
have just proposed. 

36119. You were appointed direct to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

36120. How long did you take to reach the pre¬ 
sent grade ?—Twelve years, and I have been in 
the Rs. 400 grade since 1907. 

36121. Were there any re-arrangements of the 
Service during this interval ?—Twice; that is 
why I got the chance. 

36122. That accelerated your promotion ?—It 
did. 

36123. Do the Munsifs that have now been 
appointed expect to get the comparatively rapid 
promotion you have been fortunate enough to get 
up to now ?—I do not think so. 

36124. You have spoken of the strain of the 
work. When do you go to Court ?—We start at 
10-30 and begin at 11. After office we work for 
an hour or three-quarters of an hour by taking up 
case work. 


36125. When do your Courts close ?—The time 
for closing is five, but to wind up business in the 
evening we have to work until twenty minutes 
past or even half-past five. 

36126. How is your time in Court occupied ?— 
In recording evidence and taking statements 
mostly. We can hardly do any other work. 

36127. In these Provinces a Judge has to record 
the statements of witnesses with his own hands ? 
—Yes. 

36128. Has he to interpret it also to the wit¬ 
nesses ?—It has to be interpreted. 

36129. In order to certify its having been done ? 
—Yes. 

36130. Does this system take a good deal of 
time in Court ?—Very much more time than it 
ought to take. 

36131. Does it not tire the Judge to be writing 
for six hours taking down evidence?—I should 
use the word “ exhaust him, 

36132. In the United Provinces the Judges 
simply take notes and the verbaiim evidence is 
recorded by a stenographer or reader. Would not 
that save time and labour?—Yes; I proposed it 
to my Judicial Commissioner and I think it 
would be acceptable. That system gives much 
relief to the J udge and ought to be accepted in 
these Provinces. 

36133. Will the record be as reliable as it is 
now ?—I should say more reliable. 

36134. Will the evidence be recorded better 
than by the Judge?—Of course. 

86185. After Court hours have you also to do 
Judicial work ?—Yes, night and morning. 

36136. What work do you do ?—Judgment and 
Order work. 

36187. Do you not find time to write judg¬ 
ments in the Court hours ?—Hardly ever, unless we 
reserve certain days of the month for judgment 
work. 

36138. Is it possible for you to reserve such time 
in any month ?—On a very few days j hardly 
ever. 

36139. What part of your time at home is 
occupied in writing judgments?—From 9 o’clock 
to 12 o’clock at night. Not every night, but most 
of the nights of the month, of even 12-30. In the 
morning we work from 7 to a quarter to 10. 

36140. Do you consider this easy work ?—Far 
from it. It is very hard work, and that is why I 
have put my answers in a more emphatic manner. 
The work is very hard, and I have recommended a 
certain percentage to be added to the list already 
prepared by the administration. The number of 
Munsifs and Sub-Judges, and higher grades also, 
should be increased by 25 per cent. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Moeo Rajaram Dixit, 

Written answers relatinif to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

36141 (1). What is your experience of the 
‘working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 


Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

generally satisfactory in principle ?—Though 
ideally not the best, it is practically the best 
test. For sgleetion howsoever carefully made must 
necessarily carry with it to a great extent the 
accompanying evils of favouritism and partiality. 
Besides, a system which has worked so satisfac¬ 
torily for the last 60 years cannot be assailed on 
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the ground that competition fails to test the 
character and administrative abilities of the com¬ 
petitors. It must be an exceptional piece of 
chance that the selected candidates have so far 
been of good qualifications in the above unexamin- 
able characteristics. The system of recruitment 
by open competition I heartily approve of. 

36142 (2) In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present sj'stem faulty in detail, and what altera¬ 
tions would you suggest?—This reply includes 
replies to questions (3) and (6). The system is 
faulty in that it is by competition only in England. 
I would recommend simultaneous examinations in 
England and India with the same papers, the 
same examiners, and a combined list. The one 
unfortunate result of the present system is the 
shutting out of the bulk of Indian talent. Indian 
talent has been proved to be as good as any other 
talent in the domain of the liberal arts and scien¬ 
ces. Poverty and talent are generally so fond of 
each other that it is only in exceptional cases that 
the one is divorced from the other. Besides this, 
the unwillingness of many parents to take risks 
about the chances of their boys' mental or social 
careers, and the peculiar dread that the majority 
of Indians have of their pet ones getting addicted 
to certain vices, e.ff., drinking and meat-eating, 
are also greatly responsible for the extremely rare 
number that appears for the open compettion in 
England. Indians have been uniformly compli¬ 
mented on their reputation for passing examin¬ 
ations. And consequently a great deal has been 
recently heard about the swamping of the Indian 
Civil Service by the Indians. My own impression 
is that even with extended facilities for higher 
education, Indians cannot swamp the field to any 
appreciable extent. Moreover, on general grounds, 
Indians have a right, at least in India, to represent 
the Civil Service to an equal extent with the 
Britishers. Of course, we can never claim, situated 
as we are, even the semblance of a right to offices 
in other countries. Under these circumstances, 
from the Indian's point of view, a complaint and 
fear of being swamped by the Indians comes 
awkwardly from the Britishers. 

36148 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India " and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—Fide reply 
to question (2) supra. 

36144 (4). Do you consider that the combi¬ 
nation of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services, with 
that for the Indian Civil Service, is or is not 
to the advantage of Indian interests? Please 
give your reasons ?—The combination was at one 
time no doubt for the benefit of India's interests 
as it enabled the choice to be made from a larger 
circle. But considering that sympathetic adminis¬ 
trators and officials alone can make the British 
rule permanent on the foundations of contentment 
and good-will of the Indians, I think it undesir¬ 
able that the Indian Civil Service should be 
recruited from those Colonies which display a 
marked prejudice against the Asiatics or more 
especially against the law-abiding and peaceful 
Indians. Even a small admixture of these 
Colonials in the Civil Service will very soon affect 
the whole body with this unwholesome spirit, and 


thus the realization of the ambition of the British 
Government—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished—would be farther removed than ever. 

36145 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous exami¬ 
nations in India and in England, open in both 
cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
Fide reply to question (2) supra. 

36146 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examin¬ 
ation in India, or by means of separate examin¬ 
ations in each province or group of provinces In 
India? If you favour such a scheme, what pro¬ 
portion do you recommend ?—I am not in favour 
of a separate examination, as it will tend to accen¬ 
tuate invidious distinctions, which should be 
avoided in the interests of good government. ' 

36147 (9). If you are In favour of a 
system for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England ?—Yes. 

36148 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please de¬ 
scribe the system which you would propose ?— 
We have it from members of the Covenanted 
Service that junior members of their service with 
no knowledge of law are appointed to sit in judg¬ 
ment on appeal on the work of the Provincial 
Service men of even twenty years’ experience : we 
have it also that the Indian Civil Service officers 
are left to pick up their knowledge of law as they 
go along: also that these officials are out of touch 
with the Bar, with whom the British system 
requires them to work in co-operation. Several of 
these officials have even advocated that the Indian 
Civil Service officials (in the,judicial line) should 
be given study leave out of India, supplemented 
by extra money allowances to enable them to read 
in chambers or even to get called to the Bar. 
This evidently argues a fixed detei-mination, 
amongst some of these officials, to get every kind 
of work done through the Indian Civil Service and 
Indian Civil Service alone. The Judicial Branch 
is, like the Public Works Department or the 
Medical, a technical branch: and mere general 
competency is not sufficient to discharge judicial 
duties without sound knowledge of law. Without 
entering into th(3 fierce controversy that raged 
about the comparative merits of the Barrister and 
Civilian Judges, I would strongly recommend for 
the sake of more efficient administration of 
justice the recruitment direct from the Bar and 
by promotions from the Provincial Civil Service, 
50 per cent, from each of the above sources. I 
should, however, expect a leaven of British element 
at the very top in this line. The arrangement 
suggested above will have the additional ad¬ 
vantage of satisfying the legitimate demands and 
aspirations of the educated Indians. 

36149 (12). Are you satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent statutory definition of the term “Natives 
of India” in section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including 
“any persons born and domiciled within the 
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Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,'"' irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter?—The word Native is not 
jier se at all unpleasant. It is the abuse of the 
word that is responsible for much of the irritation 
that is caused. Any other word substituted for 
this would very soon acquire the sec(jndary and 
distasteful meaning. What is in a name after 
all. The word Native of India should in my 
opinion be so defined as to include people of 
mixed or unmixed Indian descent. This definition 
will have the advantage of excluding that class 
which, for the privileges and advauatges con¬ 
cerned, calls itself Statutory Native, but otherwise 
strongly resents the appellation. 

36150 (14). What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties in India?—About 25 years. 

36151 (15)' W’’hat age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty?—21 to 23 years. Placing it 
earlier would be disadvantageous to the Indians. 
No differentiation in ages is necessary or advis¬ 
able. 

36152 (16). What alterations, if any, do 
you recommend in the authorised syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com¬ 
petitive examination ?—I would suggest the addi¬ 
tion of the vernacular languages of India ^ as 
subjects for the open competitive examination. 
As it is, Erench, German, Italian are given 600 
marks each, so Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, Tamil, 
Telegu and Persian should be added, with a -pro¬ 
viso that not more than two of these vernacular 
languages could be taken up by any competitor. 
Sanskit and Arabic should have more marks 
assigned to them to bring these in a line with 
Greek and Latin. Indian History should also 
form one of the subjects, as its importance cannot 
be too exaggerated for those who are destined to 
rule over India. 

36153 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ?—No. 

36154 (19). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what pro¬ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 

Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might, under present conditions, properly 
he admitted ? —Yes. Pure ideas of philanthropy 
have never ruled in the domain of practical politics. 
But as far as History can show us, e.g., enfran¬ 
chisement of the slaves, we know in our heart of 
hearts that the British are the only , nation that 
will put into practical politics at least some ideas 
of philanthropy. Should the Government so 


desire, a fixed minimum should certainly be con¬ 
ceded if only as a visible symbol of British sove¬ 
reignty. The exact percentage is a matter of 
great complexity. 

36155 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India?—That part which is recruited by special 
arrangement in India has so far worked satis¬ 
factorily. But the proportions fixed have never 
been realized. For out of 104 we have only 5 
Indians (including Berars). In Central Provinces 
out of 93 we have only 2 Indians. But the best 
intellect amongst the middle and poor classes have 
not under this system reasonable chances of get¬ 
ting into the service. The principle, however, is 
distinctly satisfactory, and for this we Indians 
are grateful. If the number of such prize appoint¬ 
ments is increased, it will attract many able men 
into the Provincial Service; the promotions should, 
however, be made a little earlier than now. 

36156 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No. 

36157 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
th§.n members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one 
quarter of the listed posts ? — The proportion may 
be increased to one-third. 

36158 (26), Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service?—Yes. 

36159 (27). Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able?—Yes. 

36160 (28), Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questionsi?—The system has so far 
given Indian members as good as the European 
members of the Service. Looking at this subject 
from every point of view I find the Indian 
Civilian better behaved towards the Natives 
of India than many European members of 
the Service, the efficiency of the administration 
being maintained in either case at the highest 
level. Of course, even amongst the European 
members of the Service there are a few officers who 
are in every way as good as, if not better than, 
the Indian members of the Service. 

86161 (29). Do yoq consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the Service ? 
Yes. 

36162 (31). Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course of 
study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend?—No, 
except for the European members of the Service, 
who should be trained in one vernacular at least. 
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86163 (32). Do you consider that the pro¬ 
bationers’’ course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
' and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—Two years’ probation. I should 
strongly suggest the formation of a central training 
institution, located either at London, Carnbridge 
or Oxford, for the probationers. This institution 
would be the means of engendering good feeling 
between the officers and would be of advantage 
to both Europeans as well as Indians. Given a 
common residence, common studies, and common 
ambitions, there is bound to be more feeling ^ of 
mutual respeot and esteem between them. Ihe 
period of probation now spent at a Varsity can¬ 
not, I believe, be properly utilized. For, as has 
been well said, they are in the ’Varsity but not of 
the ’Varsity. They are looked upon as a sort of 
superior persons even in the ’Varsity, and in the 
nature of things have nothing in common with the 
ordinary under-graduate- The above scheme will 
have advantages—for the Indians in that it will 
familiarise them with British character: for the 
Englishmen in that it will acquaint them with the 
Indians’ manners and customs. 

36164 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No. 

36165 (34). Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?-— 
Yes. 

36166 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?— 
Yes. There is no doubt a serious attempt made on 
the part of the Indians to meet the difficulty. 
But no corresponding effort is generally made by 
the members of the Service. The causes of this 
deterioration are :— {a) facilities for spending lea,ve 
out of India; {b) greater knowledge of English 
by more Indians; (c) the generally exclusive lives 
led by officials in their own atmosphere—character¬ 
istic "of the ’Varsity type of Englishman. But 
latterly amongst the minority of the officials a 
change is certainly noticeable and attempts are 
being made, e.g., by starting of mixed clubs and 
the National Indian Association; but being in the 
initial stages, it is not possible to know how far 
they would achieve the object. The knowledge of 
vernaculars should be encouraged by higher prizes, 
stricter departmental examination, and by making 
promotions dependent upon such examinations. 

36167 (40). Is any differentiation desirable 
in a system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are Natives of India and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—No. 


36168 (42). Is any differentiation neces¬ 
sary in regard to the probation and training 
of members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed European descent ?— 
No. 

36169 (45). Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 

. what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants?—Have not studied the subject and 
therefore am not prepared to venture an 
opinion. 

36170 (47). Turning now to the case 
of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do 
you approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rates do you suggest for the various grades 
of the Service ?—About the pay given to Indians, 
I am afraid that amongst the educated classes 
at least the general standard of life has gone 
high. The Indians have generally to keep dual 
establishments and dual expenses to suit their 
position in life both amongst the Indians,as also 
the Europeans. There should therefore be no 
differentiation in the rates of pay. The joint 
Hindu family is a decidedly worse drain on the 
slender purse of the Indian than relations in 
England can be to the European Civilian. 

• 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

36171 (51). Please refer to Government 
of India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated 
the 19th August 1910, defining the general condi¬ 
tions which should govern recruitment to the 
Provincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration?—The general conditions are quite 
satisfactory except in two particulars. Pule 6. 
The general prospects of the average Provincial 
Service man are not at all attractive to pure 
Europeans of the right stamp. Besides, the 
advent of a European naturally raises a fear of 
the blocking of promotions and prize appointments 
to the men in the lower rungs of the ladder. 
Rule 8 is more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. 

36172 (52). In particular, are the rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
Reply to question (56) is also included in this. 
The present system is one of nomination pure and 
simple. Nominations generally are open to the 
suspicion of unconscious bias. Since 1903, within 
the last ten years, I find in our provinces in the 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, altogether 59 
appointments made, 45 being promotions from 
the subordinate services and 14 being direct 
appointments. Amongst these direct appointments 
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there are only four with any legal qualifications 
at all. I wonder if the non-inelusion of legal 
qualifications is due to the wrong impression that 
legal training weakens executive action. Con¬ 
sidering that criminal cases are mostly tried by 
Extra Assistant Commissionersj legal qualifications 
at least as far as the direct appointments are con¬ 
cerned should be insisted upon. Besides, it cannot 
fail to be observed that the promotions from sub¬ 
ordinate services are invariably from men with no 
legal qualification whatsoever. In the 45 promo¬ 
tions mentioned above, 26 are not even graduates 
in arts, only three being law graduates. In the 
Subordinate Judges there have been altogether 16 
appointments within this period, 13 being promo¬ 
tions and three direct appointments. I would, 
therefore, suggest in the first place : — that for the 
Provincial Judicial Service, whether criminal or 
civil, the recruitment should be half by competi¬ 
tion and half by promotions from the lower 
services. As far as purely executive officers are 
concerned, I would leave the selection to be made 
as at present with the proviso that law graduates 
should get preference; for knowledge of law 
brings a certain fair and impartial training and a 
respect also for the constitution. Coming to the 
details I find the Provincial Civil Service com¬ 
mences on the 


Civil Side. 

Bs. 


Criminal Side, 

Bs. 

Sub-Judge 17 at 

300 

E. k. C. 

12 at 

. 200 

Do. 17 at 

400 

Do, 

14 at 

. 250 

District Judge S at 

500 

Do. 

24 at 

. 300 

Do. do. 5 at 

600 

Do. 

24 at 

. 400 

Do. do. 3 at 

700 

Do. 

14 at 

, 500 

Do. do. 2 at 

800 

Do. 

6 at 

. 600 



Do. 

3 at 

. 700 



Do. 

2 at 

. 800 

The Es. 200 and Es. 250 grades in Exti'a Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners are anomalous, as the Tahsil- 


dars, their subordinates, draw pay up to that extent. 
The point one notices in this is the larger number 
in the corresponding grades of the Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, which necessarily means rapid 
promotions, whereas in the Civil Departments 
promotions, it is well-known, are blocked. In the 
Punjab, where the number in the Judicial service 
is the same as in our provinces, there are 12 at 
Es. 500 while we have only five. In Burma it is 
eight at Es, 500. I would strongly suggest our 
number in the grades increased. For it is a noto¬ 
rious fact that our Civil Judges are over-strained, 
many of them in ruined healths and shattered 
constitutions, the result of excessive sedentary 
occupation. I would also suggest that the 
District Judges grades should go up to 
Es. 1,000, as also the Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners. The small number of posts in the 
higher grades, and the slow promotions consequent 
to that, actually discourage persons from entering 
the services, unless prospects of promotions are 
facilitated. This is only feasible by a time-scale 
of promotion, say an increment of Es. 25 per 
month per year. 

86173 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Province to which 
it belongs ?—Yes. 


36174 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—The principle of class representation is 
no doubt very alluring. But it is not advisable 
in the interests of good government to mar the 
efficiency of the service by making any arrange¬ 
ments for giving them a definite share. The 
influential minorities should most certainly be 
encouraged and trained by a judicious sprinkling 
of scholarships, as also by preferring the duly 
qualified amongst them for direct appointment. 
With this end in view I would reserve the power 
to nominate one-third vacancies every alternate 
year—in which case one-third would be by com¬ 
petition, one-third by promotions from the lower 
services, and one-third by nominations. 

36175 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory V 
If not, please state your views ?—Please refer to 
question (52) supra. 

36176 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service diffe¬ 
rentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, 
in what direction ?—The civil as distinguished 
from the other work is done by the judicial 
branch. The selected few in Es. 500 grades or 
above do some sessions (criminal) work. The point 
I would urge is that the judicial branch should be 
given the criminal work also. For otherwise it is 
not fair to expect criminal work of a superior 
character from persons who have acted merely as 
sub-judges. Eevenue and criminal work need 
not be mixed up as it is at present. I would 
therefore advocate the separation of judicial and 
executive services, the judicial services being 
under the ‘‘ High Court.” 

36177 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ The Provincial Civil Service ? " If 
not, what would you suggest ?—Nothing in the 
name. 

36178 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Service as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—I am 
afraid the principle of supply and demand ought 
not to be brought into play in fixing the salaries. 
The Provincial Civil Service forms a responsible 
part of the Government machinery. Its members 
have a certain well-recognised status in society 
and they have to live up to that standard. The 
standard of living has gone up. The value of the 
rupee is nearly half of what it was. The salaries 
fixed in 1886-1887 are quite insufficient to keep 
up their position, much less therefore to lay by 
anything for the education of their children. 
Besides, the joint Hindu family system works 
such a havoc on the slender purses of these 
Provincial Service men. The status which the 
officer occupies in the public eye, the life which 
men of his position are expected to lead, and above 
all the duties that are expected of him, ought to 
govern the salaries. 
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Mu. M. R. Dixit called and examined. 


86179. [Chairman) Would you tell us what 
public offices you have held ?—I have not held 
any public offices; I have been a representative 
o£ the graduates in the Local Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion for the last two or three years. 

36180. You favour a system of simultaneous 
examinations ?—Yes. 

3S181. But you would, if necessary, allow for 
a European minimum ?—Yes. 

36182. I take it by your proposal, therefore, 
if the minimum were introduced, you would 
advocate an examination in India at the same 
time as the one in England ?—Yes. 

36183. Would it be precisely the same 
examination you would advocate in the event of 
a minimum being introduced?—Absolutely. 

36184). Would you object, in the case of the 
examination in India, to nomination prior to the 
examination ?—I do not think I would recom¬ 
mend nomination in any form. 

36185. Would you leave it open as it is in 
England ?—Yes. 

36186. You complain in your answer to 
question (11) that Civilian Judges do not know 
enough Law. If they had a regular training 
in Jjaw from the outset would that meet your 
objections ?—When there is plenty of qualified 
material already available, why should the State 
go in for the expense of training a particular 
class of persons for a particular department ? It 
is an additional expense to the State, especially 
when there is no complaint of the dearth of 
legally qualified material for the Judicial posts. 

36187. From whom would you like to see the 
Judicial Branch recruited ?—As I say, either 
from the Bar or by promotion from the Provincial 
Civil Service, 50 per cent, from each source. 

36188. You would not have any recruited 
from the Civil Service ?—I think the Civil 
Service is really meant more to keep up the 
British tone in the administration, and its proper 
function would be more on the Executive side 
than on the Judicial. On the Judicial side it is 
admitted that there is no need for resourcefulness, 
pluck, courage, or any of those qualities which 
are inherent in the British race, and consequently 
the question of the minimum of Indian Civil 
Servants in Judicial posts does not really arise. 
On account of questions of general principle 
it is only a trained Lawyer that should administer 
Law, and not laymen. 

36189. In your answer to question (32) you point 
to certain defects in the University career. Were 
you at one of the English Universities ?—Yes. 
I had the pleasure of being at Cambridge for 
about 3^ years. * 

36190. Could you give us the experience upon 
which you base your remarks in your answer to 
question (32) ?—In that answer I am speaking 
about the probationers for the Indian Civil 
Service. As far as the average undergraduate 
is concerned I think he spends there the best 
period of his life ; but as far as the probationers 
of fhe Indian Civil Service are concerned I think 
they are undoubtedly looked upon as a superior 


sort of persons by the average run of under¬ 
graduates or graduates in the Universities. 
For one thing, most of the undergraduates in the 
Universities cannot afford to go in for some 
of those expensive luxuries, such as riding and 
other things, which the Indian Civil Servant has 
as a matter of course to go through. It costs a 
great deal, and the average undergraduate is 
not able to afford it. Then in their associations 
and cliques they are quite separate from the 
ordinary University undergraduates or graduates. 

36191. So that on the whole you do not favour 
the period of probation being passed at a 
University ?—ISIo, I do not. I do not mean any 
disrespect to the Universities, but the education 
that is really required for an Indian Civil 
Servant to enable him to get through the open 
competition is certainly far different from the 
ordinary general education that a University 
undoubtedly gives. 

36192. Where won , you like to see the 
probationer go through his period of training ?— 

I have suggested a central residential institution 
either located at Cambridge or Oxford, so that 
the halo and romance of the older learning may 
still be there, and the atmosphere thoroughly 
saturated with education. Residing together, 
having common ambitions, common studies, there 
is the more likelihood of good feeling between 
the two communities, with Indian members and 
European members there together. As a matter 
of fact in the Universities in Cambridge there 
are about 2,000 or 3,000 students ])er year, and 
one can find one^s own clique and set, and perhaps 
two Civil Servants destined to serve in the same 
part of the country may never meet during the 
whole two years there, except for certain lectures 
which they have to meet at. Consequently I 
think a common residential institution, located 
wherever you like, would be certainly preferable. 

36193. We have had it put to us by witnesses 
that a central establishment such as you describe 
might have a narrowing effect on the proba¬ 
tioner, and that the atmosphere would be some¬ 
what restricted as compared with the atmosphere 
of the University. You do not apprehend that ? 
—I believe in that a little too. For that 
purpose I special Ijf say it should be either at 
Cambridge or Oxford, because the halo and 
romance will . be there and the atmosphere 
will be saturated with education; so that, the 
naiTowing effects will be to some extent compen¬ 
sated for by the atmosphere in which they are 
living. 

36194). Your central establishment would be 
situated in one of these places but would 
not be in any way attached to the University?— 
No, it would not be attached, but I believe that 
environment counts for a great deal. 

36195. Then you say that the Civil .[udges 
are overworked in this Province?—Ye.s. 

36196. Have you had considerable ex¬ 
perience?—I have been a practitioner in Nagpur 
for the last ten years, and I have met about six 
or seven District Judges who happened to be 
posted to Nagpur, and I believe amongst the 
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Provincial Civil Service it is a well-known fact that 
there could not be a worse punishment than being 
posted to Nagpur as a District Judge. 

36197. Is that because the work is so heavy ? 
—Apart from that. There are only two tests 
by which you can judge if a man is overworked or 
not. I do not refer to their health, because they 
may be suffering from an organic complaint 
which they may have acquired apart from their 
work, but whenever I go to visit these people, 
sometimes in the morning and sometimes in the 
evening, I lind them not as a rule at their 
regular recreation clubs but always busy with 
their judgments. They are not social; they 
cannot afford to be social, because the time at 
their disposal is absolutely limited. The other 
test that I apply to this overwork is the duration 
of the adjournments that they give. Supposing 
my case is fixed for hearing by the District 
Judge to-day, and that for some reason the case 
has to be adjourned, if I get a six months’ date 
I know his file is congested for the next six 
months. That shows the condition of the file of 
that particular Judge. Having regard to these 
tests, I am inclined to believe that they are 
really overworked. • . 

36198. So that you agree with other witnesses 
who have come before us that there should be 
an increase in the staff in the various grades ?— 
I think so. 

36199. You would say that the Increase should 
amount to as much as 25 per cent. ?—I would not 
fix a percentage, because 1 am afraid I have no 
ambition to get into the Service at all and I have 
never had any, and consequently I have not 
thought it out in detail. 

36200. No doubt you could give us an opinion 
without having that ambition?—As far as the 
appointments are concerned, I think we had it 
from Mr. Stanyon, one of our highest Judicial 
authorities, that the work which a Judicial 
Commissioner could possibly turn our would be 
on the average one or two cases a day. That is 
second appellate work in which the Judge 
has not to do very much in the shape of writing 
except the judgment itself, and hearing _ the 
arguments. As far as the ordinary Subordinate 
Judges are concerned, I find that the test of 
efficiency nowadays laid down is the number of 
disposals of cases they can show. That of 
course deteriorates the quality. 

36201. But apart from that, what is_ the 
number of disposals an average Subordinate 
Judge has to show?—It is about 30 to 32 
cases, and even 40 in some Instances, per month, 
which I think is exorbitant. You cannot have 
good quality coupled with quantity. 

36202. You also suggest improved conditions 
for the Provincial Civil Service. Do you suggest 
that with a view to inducing a better class of 
officer to come into the Service or to give better 
prospects to those who are already in the Service ? 

.—To maintain a Service at its very highest level 
of efficiency you must have the willing co-opera¬ 
tion of its members. Once they get, rightly or 
wrongly, a feeling or impression that their pro¬ 


motions are really very slow, and that it is 
hardly worth while to remain in the Service when 
they have no chances in life, then their work is 
bound to suffer. If the chances of promotion are 
very stow, and promotions are blocked, it is 
impossible to expect a high state of efficiency in 
the Service. It is unnatural for a man to put in 
efficient work when he has that feeling in his 
head all the time. 

36203. You think that a time-scale would be 
the best means of removing this block ?—Yes. 
I have worked out certain statistics, but I will 
only mention one instance. A Munsif, who is 
the lowest in the grade at present, very recently 
taken into the Service, gets Rs. 125 or Rs. 150 as 
substantive pay. The prospect of the last 
Munsif of the fourth grade is that he will go 
into the Rs. 175 grade in 1924. He joins the 
service on the 10th November 1910, so that from 
that time he has to wait 14 years before he can 
expect Rs. 25 promotion in the next grade. Then 
he will take four years more to go to the Rs. 200 
grade, and two years more to go to the Rs. 300 
grade. That takes him from 1910 to 1932, or 22 
years. I certainly think that no person with any 
reasonable ambitions in life will ever care to get 
into the Service or put in honest good work if he 
thinks that in 22 years the only promotion he 
can expect is Rs. 125. I have worked out the 
statistics for every person in every grade of 
Munsifs as well as Sub-Judges, but I do not 
think it is worth while troubling you with 
that. 

36204. Do you agree with the proposal which 
has been made that Munsifs should be included 
in the Provincial Civil Service ?—With regard^ to 
that there is one fact that I must beg permission 
to put before you. The Provincial Civil Service 
is really supuosed to start from the Sub-Judges 
and go up to the District Judges, rising from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 800. By some rule or other it 
has been definitely laid down that no direct 
appointments can be made to the Provincial Civil 
Service at all. By some legal means a sub¬ 
ordinate grade has been added on to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service and the Munsif is in this 
particular grade. I certainly think that if the 
Provincial Civil Service was created by the last 
Public Service Commission as some sort of 
recompense to the legitimate aspirations of the 
Indians, to form a corps A’elite for the Indians, 
it is hardly fair that a man with a better training 
should be asked to start at Rs. 125 or Rs. 150, 
with a chance later, however remote it may 
be, of getting promoted to the Provincial Civil 
Service. The rule which says that no direct 
appointments should be made to the Provincial 
Judicial Service strikes at the very root of the 
matter. Whether the Munsifs are promoted to 
the Judicial Service or not does not matter to me 
because I am not particular about nomenclature, 
but I certainly think there should be no last grade 
not recommended by the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion to the Provincial Civil Service; that is why I 
suggest the Munsifs should go up to the Provincl.al 
Civil Service. 

36205. And to how much should their salaries 
be raised? —To Rs. 200, 
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36206. You suggest that the Criminal work 
should be given to the Judicial Branch. Would 
not that entail a considerable increase in eipendi- 

?—I have been trying to work out the statis¬ 
tics myself as far as two or three of the Districts 
of these Provinces are concerned, but the figures 
available are so meagre that it is impossible for a 
nonofficial to work the statistics out. The only 
figures I could get was that 30 per cent, of the 
Criminal work is done by the Honorary Magis¬ 
trates. Therefore there remains 7 0 per cent, of 
Criminal work to be got through. For that 
purpose we have Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
some exclusively devoted to Excise and others 
doing half Executive work and half Judicial 
work; so that if it means an increase at all it 
will mean an increase, as far as the Nagpur 
District is concerned, of about three Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, or three Subordinate 
Judges, and that would mean Rs. 600. If the 
functions were really bifurcated we should want 
an addition of two, or three at the most, per 
District, of Suh-Judges or Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, and that would cost about 
Rs. 400. 

36207. (Sir Murray Eammiclc.) These statistics 
that you have worked out with regard to the 
promotion of Munsifs do not quite correspond 
with what one witness told us, that in the 
Judicial Service a Munsif hardly ever lives to get 
his pension, that almost all of them die long before 
that. 1 suppose if that is the case the Munsif 
you refer to will get his promotion a little quicker 
than you calculate ? —As far as the Munsif whose 
instance I mentioned is concerned, he is a friend of 
mine and I do not think he will be living when he 
should be getting Rs. 250. 

36208. It is very difficult to prophesy accurate¬ 
ly as to when a person is going to get into 
another grade. Very often your prophecies are 
made false by sudden deaths and sudden retire¬ 
ments and so on. I do not think we can place 
any very great reliance on statistics as to the 
future promotion of Munsifs. You propose in 
your scheme for the Judicial Service, whether 
Criminal or Civil, that the recruitment should 
be half by competition and half by promotion 
from the lower Service, by which you mean from 
the Munsifs I suppose ?—Yes. 

36209. Into the Sub-Judges’ grade?— 

Yes. 

36210. Then you say that as far as Executive 
officers are concerned you would leave the 
selection to be made as at present, with the 
proviso that Law graduates should get the 
preference. Why do you wish to have competi¬ 
tion for the Judicial Service, and no competition 
for the Executive ?—The Executive Service 
is supposed to maintain the prestige of the 
administration, and consequently from the 
Englishman’s point of view, or the administrative 
poini; of view, they would like to have nominations 
for the Executive Service, and I am prepared to 
concede it as a compromise. 

36211. I do not understand how nomination 
will give you greater prestige in your Service 


than examination. It depends on which will 
give you the best men. Prestige will come by 
having a good Service ?—Perhaps I was wrong 
in using the word prestige. You may put it 
on the ground of efficiency. The Executive 
Service requires different qualifications for efficiency 
than the Judicial Civil Service. 

36212. And you think that the qualities which 
you get by examination are more likely to suit the 
Judicial Service than to suit the Executive?—It is 
not that. I have mentioned it because the 
Executive Service has to be governed by a certain 
policy which may be laid down by the adminis¬ 
tration or other immediate superiors, and con¬ 
sequently an examination perhaps does not give 
better material for carrying out such orders, and 
nomination would therefore be the most conducive 
to the harmonious working of the Executive 
Department. 

36213. You think that if you recruit by 
examination for the Executive you would get too 
independent a body of Public tServants ?—That is 
my imj)ression. 

36214. That you would not have proper 
discipline ?—That is so. 

36215. You go on to say lhat you do not think 
there is a necessity to have any class representa¬ 
tion in the Provincial Civil Service. You do not 
want nomination for that purpose?—Every 
alternate year I would have one-third by com¬ 
petition, one-third by nomination and one-third 
by promotion from the Subordinate Service. 
Class representation as such should never be 
encouraged. No definite proportion should be 
fixed, as it would impair the efficiency of the 
administration, and in the interests of good 
Government it Is not advisable. 

36216, Your answer to question (54) is not 
quite the same as your answer to question (52)?— 
One is for the Judicial Service. In the Executive 
I have already said it should be purely by 
nomination. 

36217. Your answer to question (54) relates 
entirely to the Judicial?—Yes. 

36218. You do not propose to bring anybody 
into the Provincial Civil Service from the Bar ?— 
With the present prospects and present rates of 
pay no member of the Bar who is worth his salt 
will ever care to accept the appointment. 

36219. With regard to giving Criminal work 
to Civil Judges, do you think that for a Civil 
Judge, with the hard work that Criminal cases 
cause, it would be possible to work an efficient Civil 
Court under the same head as a Magistrate’s 
Court ? Do you think that a Magistrate and 
a Civil Judge can be efficiently combined in 
one person ? —I think as an experiment they can 
be. 

36220. I have never heard of a case anywhere 
except one or two exceptional cases in famine 
time. It seems to me that the fact that a Magis¬ 
trate has to do such a lot of oat-of-door work in 
connection with Police enquiries and the irregu¬ 
larity of the posting of cases, and so on, would 
lead to great deterioration in the Civil work?— 
It is just probable. 
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36221. [Mr. Chaubal.) I think I am responsible 
for the use of that expression “ Subordinate 
Judges of the last grade/', to which you refer. 
What you really mean is that the nature of the 
Civil work done by a Munsif and the nature of 
the Civil work done by a Subordinate Judge is 
exactly of the same kind except that the jurisdic¬ 
tion is different?—Yes. 

36222. In all other Provinces Munsifs are in 
the Provincial Civil Service, as*for instance in 
Madras, Bengal, and Bombay ?—I did not know 
that. I have no knowledge of other systems. 

36223. Do you know that in Bombay Subordi¬ 
nate Judges of the second class are in the Service ? 
—Yes. 

36224!. And they begin as here with Bs. 150. 
Of course 1 quite admit the claim to be paid 
higher salaries, in the same way that you are 
advocating higher salaries for the Judicial Service 
here, but the great point I think you make is 
that, looking to the nature of the work, you 
cannot see any reason why .this body of officers 
should be kept out of the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Exactly. 

36225. With regard to increasing the staff on 
account of overwork, have you tried to ascertain 
whether the Judicial Officers here are really more 
hard-worked than the Judicial Officers of other 
Provinces ?—My experience of other Provinces is 
confined only to the summer vacation, so that I 
cannot possibly say how they are worked there. 

36226. Is the recommendation you make in 
question (57) of the Provincial Civil Service 
questions a mere theoretical recommendation, or 
is it a recommendation made on account of 
the actual administration of justice which you as 
a lawyer have come across? —I advocate it on 
my personal experience. 

36227. If Criminal jurisdiction were given to 
Civil Judges they would only have two kinds of 
work to do. Civil and Criminal ?-r-Yes. 

36228. At present, as a matter of fact, a 
Magistrate has half-a-dozen other kinds of 
duties ?—Exactly. 

36229. In one case you will be only taking 
one of his six duties and handing it over to a 
Civil Judge, leaving him the other five ?—Yes. 

36230. At present do Magistrates find it 
possible to dispose of criminal work at stated 
hours and stated times ?—It is not possible. 

36281. On account of the other work Magis¬ 
trates have to do they do find it impossible to take 
up criminal work at stated times ?—Yes. 

36232. [Mr. Macdonald.) You answer one of 
the questions by saying that so far as the Execu¬ 
tive side of the Provincial Civil Service was 
concerned nomination might be better than 
examination ?~That is not from_ my point of 
view, but from the Administration’s point of 
view. 

36233. You were only then expressing what 
you regard as your view of the Administration 
point of view?—Yes, and what I should be 
prepared to concede. 

36234. What bearing has that upon your 
answer to question (1), where you are in favour of 


simultaneous examination for the Executive side 
in the higher Branch of the Service ?—There 
should be a distinction in principle between the 
Subordinate Service and the Higher Services. 
The Imperial Service is one with a policy of 
administration as a whole, whereas there are 
several subordinate policies for each particular 
district which have to be gone through in the 
lower Services, and consequently there is a 
differentiation. 

36235. The mere superficial opposition which 
came out in your first answer you explain away 
by saying that the Services are of a different 
character?—Yes, and secondly in the Imperial 
Civil Service you certainly get a better trained 
and better educated men. 

36236. When did you leave Cambridge?—In 
1903. 

36237. I think you said that a student in order 
to pass the Indian Civil Service examination 
would require to supplement his University 
subjects by further studies ?—Yes. 

36238. You have in your mind now the scheme 
of the Indian Civil Service examination?—Yes. 

36239, And the scheme of the Cambridge 
Tripos examination ?—Yes. 

3624i0. The sort of ordinary examinations that 
a good student would take in order to finish up 
at Cambridge ?—Yes. 

86241. Do you know the Oxford curriculum ?— 
No. 

86242. You could not say what the difference 
is, from the point of view of supplementing 
studies, between a Cambridge student and an 
Oxford student, both of whom wanted to go up 
for the Indian Civil Service?—I know Cambridge 
and I think the same thing would apply to Oxford 
also, because the two are sister institutions running 
on parallel lines. 

36243. But you do not know the difference 
between the two studies, the Oxford and the 
Cambridge ?■—No. 

36244. [Mr. Sly.) With regard to your opinion 
In favour of simultaneous examination, you have 
put in the forefront the reason that the present 
system shuts out the bulk of Indian talent?—Yes. 

36245. I should like to know on. what ground 
that opinion is formed, because we have had very 
varying evidence on the subject. For instance, 
we have been told by one witness that he thought 
certainly not more men were shut out by the 
present system than went home at present, that it 
really affected a very small number of Indian 
students ?—Personally I think amongst my own 
class fellows, when I was in the College, there 
were certain men far superior to me in their attain¬ 
ments who could not afford to go up for the Indian 
Civil Service. I was sent for it, but for¬ 
tunately or unfortunately never tried for it. 
Judging from my compeers in my College I 
certainly was a second-rate man. If the same 
state of things happened anywhere else, and I 
think it undoubtedly .happens at many other 
Colleges, very few people can afford the expensive 
journey to the most expensive place In the world 
except New York. 

36246. Your opinion is that there is a substan¬ 
tially large number of Indians who would have 
a chance of success at the examination, but who 
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are shut out from appearing by the present 
system?—Yes. 

36247. And that Is based on your experience of 
your class-fellows at College ?—Yes. 

36248. You express an opinion that even with 
extended facilities for higher education the Indians 
would not swamp the Service to any appreciable 
extent. Although a large bulk of these clever 
Indians are shut out, yet you consider these, with 
improved facilities, would not get in by simul¬ 
taneous examination ?—That is reconciled by the 
sentence I have put in “Would not swamp the 
Service to an appreciable extent.^'’ It depends on 
what we call “ swamp " or “ appreciable extent."-” 
Of course, as far as the Indian Civil Service is 
concerned, it \yould be “ swamping"" if there -were 
80 per cent, or even 60 per cent. Indians. 
Therefore unless I know what percentage would 
be equivalent to “^swamping and to “ swamping 
to an appreciable extent"" it is impossible to 
reply to the question. 

36240. The phrase is yours, not mine ?—I quite 
agree. 

36250. Will you tell us what you mean?—I 
mean about 60 or 70 per cent, of the total num¬ 
ber recruited. 

36251. Then you do think they will get a very 
much larger per(;entage than they get at 
present?—-Yes, but it will not amount to 60 per 
cent. At present we have four or five out of 
55 or 60. 

36252. This year it was seven ?—But the average 
will work out to much less. Even if it comes to 
25 out of 60 I do not think it will be “ swamp¬ 
ing,"" but I do not expect it will be 25 for the 
next 25 years. 

36253. You disapprove of any separate exami¬ 
nation because you think it will tend to an invi¬ 
dious distinction. You think that officers admit¬ 
ted by a separate examination will not be consi¬ 
dered quite of the same status as if they got in 
through the same examination?—’Yes. 

36254. Do you really think that the method of 
recruitment of officers to the Service will make 
this invidious distinction, or will it not depend on 
their work after they are in the Service?—I 
think it will depend on the source by which the 
officer gets in. 

86255. Absolutely?—1 base it on one reason¬ 
ing, Provincial Service men who have sometimes 
been fortunate enough to get into the Indian Civil 
Service posts are not received with the same kind 
of feeling as even the youngest civilian is 
received. 

36256. But they are not admitted into the 
Indian Civil Service, are they ?—No. 

36257, They have not the same pay or the same 
privileges?—No. 

362o8. But even if you gave to all the recruits 
all the privileges, after separate examination, you 
still think there would be some distinction ?—As 
it is there is a little distinction, and there would 
be much more if there were separate examinations_ 

36259. Failing your recommendation of simul¬ 
taneous examinations, are you prepared to recom¬ 
mend to us any second alternative?—I would 
recommend scholarships, but even that, it has been 
urged, would cost a great deal. Personally I 
think the cost could not come up to more than a 


lakh and a half of rupees a year. Supposing we 
were to give five per Province to the 8 Provinces 
in India, that would be 40 studentships a year, 
and if the scholarships were for three years it 
would amount to about £200 a year each. 

36260. You would prefer a system of scholar¬ 
ships to any system of separate examination ?— 
Certainly. 

• 36261. With regard to your Judicial scheme, I 
understand you ^vish to wipe out recruitment from 
the Indian Civil Service altogether and give 50 per 
cent, to the Bar and 50 per cent, to the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—That is what it comes to. 

86262. Do you admit that there is any neces¬ 
sity for any European element in the Judicial 
Service?—I should certainly expect a leaven of 
the European element at the very top. 

36263. You mean the High Court?—Yes, or 
some of the administrative posts where the whole 
scheme has to be watched. 

86264. In the Divisional or District grade 
would you have any European element ?—One or 
two. 

86265. Where do you propose to recruit this 
European element?—Direct from home, as 
in the case of the High Court Judges. 

36266. Do you think any English Barrister is 
likely to come out here for a District Judge- 
ship?—No. 

36267. A Divisional Judgeship?—I think he 
might, but not one of any repute. There are, I 
believe, several even in England who are strug¬ 
gling for a career, who are as intelligent as some 
of those who have been fortunate enough to get a 
high practice, and they would be, I think, quite 
worthy of appointments, and only too glad to get 
the appointments. 

36268. Here you propose a Judicial Sendee 
that is recruited from two entirely separate sources, 
from the Bar on the one hand and from the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service on the other: do you not think 
you will have the same invidious distinction that 
you would have if you had a separate examina¬ 
tion in India for the Indian Civil Service ? Is 
not the objection equally strong to your scheme of 
recruitment for the Judicial Service ?—It would 
not apply. In the case of the Indian Civil 
Service there would be two different sources from 
which they would be admitted; in the first place, 
the race, and in the second place, the peculiar 
education that a stay in England gives to the 
Indian people. That would be suppo.sed to be 
wanting in the majority of instances in which an 
Indian gets through an Indian examination. In 
the next place, in the Indian Civil Service 
appointments they have both to pull together, and 
consequently there is apt to be a comparison of 
one section and another, much to the prejudice, 
wrong prejudice very probably, of the man admit¬ 
ted purely from the Indian source. That will not 
apply to the Judicial Civil Service. 

36269. It does come very largely then to a 
question of race ?—It cannot be ignored. 

36270. In answer to question (20) you have 
given ns some figures about the proportion of 
Indians in the Service ?—^There I am wrong. It 
should read: “ That part which is recruited by 
special arrangement in India has so far worked 
satisfactorily. But the proportions fixed have 
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never been realised. For out of 104 we have only- 
seven Indians.” The figure is 7 instead of 
5. This includes the Berars. Then it should 
read “ In the Central Provinces out of 9.3 we have 
only five Indians thus enrolled,” the figure 5 
being substituted for 2. 

.36271. That refers only to Indians in the 
Indian Civil Service?—Yes. 

36272. You have also left out of account the 
Indian officers who are holding listed posts and 
other Judicial appointments?—Yes. , 

36273. Altogether the proportion of Indians 
employed in the Central Provinces and Berar is 
very substantially higher thfin you have shown in 
that statement ?—Yes, but before Berar -was joined 
our percentage was very much less. It is only by 
an accident that we are able to show this high 
percentage. In Berar the non-Commisslon Service 
take up many more Indians than our Province, 
and after the amalgamation four OJifive gentlemen 
from Berar have to bg counted in calculating our 
statistics now; Mr. Muinuddin, Mr. Jatar, 
Mr. Rustomji, and I think one or two more. 

36274. I do not think there are more than 
three ?—It is probably my mistake. 

36275. There are only three, and if it is a 
question of balance you have at least three 
in the Central Provinces?—Yes. 

36276. So that the Berar question is not such a 
very big element. You have also recommended 
that there should be direct appointments to some 
of the higher grades in the Provincial Civil 
Service, or even to listed posts?—-Yes. 

36277. And not content with the rule laying 
down that one-fourth of the listed posts may be 
recruited direct you wish to alter it to one-third ?— 
As a matter of fact whether it is one-fourth or 
one-third the proportion has never been realised. 

3627S. I suppose your object is to have it 
realised?—If we place our limit a little higher we 
may get a little higher in the actual working 
figures. 

36279. Under the rule Government has 
already the power to make as many direct 
appointments as you contemplate ?—It has been 
very seldom realised. 

36280. Do you not think it would be unfair to 
the Provincial Civil Service to make direct 
appointments of that nature?—I think the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service would benefit by a leaven of 
outside element in it. 

36281. Do you think the Provincial Service 
would give that answer?—I do not know. 

36282. You went on to give certain statistics 
that you said you had worked out _ regarding 
promotion under the Provincial Service. Were 
they worked out on any proper actuarial calcula¬ 
tion as reo-ards casualties, leave vacancies, deputa¬ 
tion allowances, and other factors?—They 
were worked out on this basis. I took every 
person in the Service, saw when he got into the 
Service, and saw when he would retire at the age 
of 55, and I put his period of retirement at a 
particular year. Calculating that for eveiyone in 
the regular course up to their retirement by age- 
limit or taking their pensions, I calculated the 
promotions. It has the disadvantage that I have 
not calculated casualties. Allowance for that can 
only be made to the extent of 3 per cent, per year. 


86283. You have made no allowances really for 
casualties, transfers, promotions, and all the rest 
of it ?—No. 

86284. [Mr. Fisher.) You propose that the 
Judicial side of the Provincial Civil Service should 
be recruited by competition; how many posts 
would be offered for competition every year on an 
average?—It depends whether you have one 
Judicial Service for the whole of India or Judicial 
Services for each particular Province. If It is for 
the whole of India I certainly think the number 
would be 20 or 22. 

36285. You would prefer an examination for the 
whole of India rather than a Provincial examina¬ 
tion ?—I think it would be distinctly better. 

36286. Would you suggest that persons selected 
at that examination should be sent to Provinces 
other than those in which they reside ?—Yes. 

36287. You do not regard it as important tha,t 
a Provincial Judge should belong to his own 
Province?—After all,^the difference between the 
different communities in the whole of India is 
not so much as appears at first sight. Their 
environments are the same, their origins are 
practically the same, their history is the same, 
and their civilisation the same. In olden times 
when there were no railway facilities for com¬ 
munication it might have been a great difficulty, 
but now I do not think any difficulties or pre¬ 
judices exist. 

36288. Does your recommendation as to the 
competitive examination depend on the examina¬ 
tion being national or would you accept a Provin¬ 
cial examination ?—I should take a Provincial 
examination as a second alternative. 

86289.- [Mr, Madge.) While advocating the 
introduction of simultaneous examinations you 
think that they would not swamp the Service, but 
judging from your other answers am I right in 
thinking that it would not matter very much 
whether they did swamp it or not ?—The Indian 
Civil Service is a very wide term. If it is the 
Judicial Department, as I have already said in 
reply to another question, there does not seem 
to be really any necessity for fixing a British 
minimum, because the resourcefulness, pluck, 
daring and other qualities of the English are not 
necessary. What is wanted is actual, real, solid 
hard desk-work. I have known of Civil 
Judicial Officers, Indian Civil Service people, in 
this Province, who call it being a “ Head Babu^' 
in their district. Having regard to that feeling 
I do not think the Indian Civil Service people very 
much desire to be in the Judicial Department. 

36290. By Civil Administration do you mean 
one side or both sides?—Judicial only. In the 
Executive Department there is certainly a neces¬ 
sity for the British minimum to maintain the 
British tone of the administration. 

36291. By Civil administration you do not 
mean the Executive side ?—No. 

36292. You say in answer to question (28) : 
“ The system has so far given Indian members 
as good as the European members to the Service. 

. . . Of course -even amongst the 

European members of the Service there are a few 
officers who are in every way as good as, if not 
better than, the Indian members of the Service.-*' 
Does that mean generally in this country that the 
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European officers fall short of the Indian officers? 
—No, my remark must he taken with the sentence 
that immediately precedes. ‘‘ Looking at this 
subject from every point of view I find the India,n 
Civilian better behaved towards the Natives of India 
than many European members of the Service.” 

36293. My object in putting this question is 
not to raise any racial question hut only to ask 
whether you think the machinery can be so^ per¬ 
fected that it does not matter who works it, or 
that a great deal depends on the official who has 
to work it ?—A great deal depends on the person, 
but on the other hand a great deal also depends 
on the maohinerv. 

36294. You refer to the Judicial branch of the 
Service as being a special technical branch of the 
Service, somewhat in the same sense as the 
Public Works Department or the Medical Depart¬ 
ment. Do you really think that ?—Undoubtedly 
I think so. 

36295. Do not you take into account the 
numerous administrative duiies a Judge has ? It 
is similar in the Public Works Department and 
the Medical; they have administrative duties; 
they have their administrative department as well 
as their technical department. 

36296. They are strictly professional in_ this 
sense, that a man may acquire a certain proficiency 
in his work no matter to what race he belongs. 
Do you not think there is any distinction between 
them and the Judicial?—! think there is no 
difEerence between them. 

36297 {Mr. Tliakur.) Do you not think it 
will be a distinct advantage if the criminal work 


is done by the Civil Judicial officers in filling up 
the posts of District and Sessions Judges ?—That 
is what I refer to. I said it is not fair to expect 
criminal work of a high order from persons who 
have merely acted as Sub-Judges. 

36298. If you take an officer to fill a District 
and Sessions Judge’s post from the Civil side he 
will not have a knowledge of the Criminal Law, 
and if you take an officer from the magisterial 
side he will be wanting in a knowledge of Civil 
Law, but if you had Civil and Criminal work 
done by one side of the administration the officers 
promoted would have a knowledge of Criminal 
Law ?—Yes. 

36299. In giving your statistics you mentioned 
that it took 14 years to go from the first grade to 
the second. Is it any shorter in the others ?— 
It takes from 1910 to 1924 to get into the 
Rs. 175 grade and from 1924 to 1928 to get 
into the Rs. 200 grade. 

36300. The first period is much longer than the 
second ?—Yes. 

36301, On what is this calculation based?— 
It only takes into calculation the retirements, as I 
said, not the deputation allowances, vacancies, or 
casualties. 

36302. The promotion from the last grade but 
one would not he so much delayed as now 
appears ?—I certainly think that with all allow¬ 
ances made it could not be less than eight years. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30 a.m.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

36303 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 


by open competitive examination for the In¬ 
dian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—The 
system of open competitive examination is free 
from the drawbacks belonging to the system 
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■wMch it superseded and on the whole it ap¬ 
pears to be tUe best system that can be devised, 
if a satisfactory system of nomination before 
the competitive examination could be devised 
I am inclined to think that it would be worth 
trying. I cannot myself suggest any such 
system but probably a board ol selection com¬ 
posed partly of retired officers of the Indian 
{Services would work best. One of the points 
which I think should be insisted on in the 
candidates for the examination is residence for 
a certain minimuin term in the British Isles. 
I base this suggestion on the premise that the 
object of the competitive examination is to 
recruit the British branch of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice of India and to obtain candidates who 
have had British training and have imbibed 
British ideas. Any candidate of other than 
British birth who wishes to compete should 
therefore have resided sufficiently long in the 
British Isles to have become imbued with 
British ideas. The chief drawback of the pre¬ 
sent system of recruitment appears to me to be 
the age at which Civilians arrive in this coun¬ 
try, but I will deal with this point later on. 

86304 (7). What is your opinion regarding 
a system of simultaneous examination in In¬ 
dia and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—I am 
opposed to any scheme of simultaneous exa¬ 
minations for the Indian Civil Service. The 
reasons against simultaneous examinations 
have been set forth at great length and with 
much force in the printed papers on the sub¬ 
ject, and I do not think it is necessary for me 
to say more on this head than that simulta¬ 
neous examinations would be incompatible 
with the objects of the competitive examination 
as I understand them. 

36305 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces in India? If so, what 
proportion do you recommend?—I take it that 
the object of these questions is to obtain opi¬ 
nions as to the best methods of recruiting 
Natives of India for the higher appointments 
in the Civil Service. I have already expressed 
my views as to what the object of the open 
competitive examination is, and I need only 
add that in my opinion if an Indian candidate 
has resided sufficiently long in the British Isles 
to fulfil what I regard as the condition 
which should be essential to his right to •com¬ 
pete, I see no reason why he should not com¬ 
pete. I know that under the present conditions 
Indian candidates are not very numerous, and 
if a condition such as I propose is im¬ 
posed it is possible that Indian candi¬ 
dates for the open competitive examination 
may become fewer than they are at pre¬ 
sent. If it were otherwise and if there were 
any chance of the open competitive examina¬ 
tion held in England being swamped by Indian 
candidates, I should certainly suggest closing 
the open competitive examination against 
Natives of India; indeed, there is much to be 


said in favour of doing so even now. At the 
same time I recognize that Indians have a claim 
to be admitted more freely than at present to 
the higher branches of the Administration, and 
the way to secure them in this claim is, in my 
opinion, to reduce the recruitment for the 
British branch of the Service and to throw 
open more posts to recruitment in India. The 
question of the extent to which this can be 
none is one to be considered by those more 
qualified than I am and I do not therefore at¬ 
tempt to discuss it. But as regards the method 
of doing it I am certainly of opinion that the 
recruitment of Natives of India for the higher 
posts should not be effected through competitive 
examination. I believe that competitive exa¬ 
minations- where they have been tried in India 
have not been very successful, and personally 
I do not see how they can be. It appears to me 
that success in a competitive examination held 
in this country must fall almost entirely to 
one or two classes only of the population. For 
example, with a view to see how a competitive 
examination for this Province would probably 
turn out, I have examined the figures of the 
passes by the B.A. and B.Sc. in these Provinces 
during the past five years and find that they 
are as follows :—Hindus 176; Muhammadans 7 ; 
Others 8. Out of the 176 Hindus 1 find that 143 
are Brahmans and 33 are of other castes. Analys¬ 
ing the figures by race, I find that 133 of the 
Hindus are Mahrattas, 35 belong to the Hindi 
speaking races and 8 are Bengalis or Madrasis. 
It appears to me that these figures constitute 
a strong argument against any system of un¬ 
restricted competitive examination in India so 
far as this Province is concerned. The statis¬ 
tical argument would probably be stronger still 
against a single competitive examination for 
the whole of India. Our present system of 
recruitment for the Provincial and Subordinate 
Civil Services is a system of nomination from 
among candidates of certain educational quali¬ 
fications, and this appears to be the system of 
recruitment most suited to the conditions of 
the country. If therefore it is desired to re¬ 
cruit Indian officers for the higher branches 
of the administration, the system to be adopted 
sbould be one of nomination, on the lines at 
present in force, of selected officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service to listed posts. If you set 
apart certain posts from the cadre of the Indian 
Civil Service for competitive examination in 
India you will have [i) a comparatively small 
higher service recruited direct by competition; 
(if) a Provincial Service recruited partly by 
direct nomination and partly by promotion 
from the subordinate service; (m) a sub¬ 
ordinate service recruited by direct nomi¬ 
nation. Now it cannot be denied that 
there are certain disadvantages attaching 
to the existing system under which we fill the 
Provincial Servibe partly by direct nomina¬ 
tion and partly by promotion from the sub¬ 
ordinate service. These disadvantages would 
be intensified if you were to add a third ser¬ 
vice recruited direct by competitive examina¬ 
tion. For example, there would arise the 
question of whether to retain the present system 
of selection from the Provincial Service 
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into the listed posts. If you retain this 
system there woulu be confusion, jealousy and 
Uilhculty regarding seniority between those 
recruited direct by competitive examination 
and those recruited by selection from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. If on the other hand you 
abolished the existing system of selecting 
officers of the Provincial Service for the listen 
posts, you would most certainly reduce the at- 
rractions and status of the Provincial Civil 
Services. I would therefore prefer to see an 
extension of the present system of listed posts 
whereby you would increase the attractions and 
raise the status of the Provincial Service and 
Would secure for the listed posts officers of 
proved merit. While I am on this subject I 
think it desirable that I should sound a note 
of warning. Whatever it may be decided to 
do in the way of increasing the number of 
posts open to recruitment in India, it can only 
be given effect to after a lapse of time. You 
cannot cut off posts from the cadre of superior 
appointments open to the Indian Civil Service 
and transfer them to the listed posts until the 
claims of Indian Civil Service officers, who 
were recruited at a time when those posts were 
still attached to the Indian Civil Service cadre, 
have been satisfied. It ordinarily takes eight 
to ten years for an Indian Civil Service officer 
to reach a superior post, and hence no superior 
post can be taken away from the Indian Civil 
Service for a period of ten years without a 
breach of faith. I mention this because, 
though it appears to be so obvious, there has 
been a tendency observable to disregard the 
claims of officers who are already in the Ser¬ 
vice. It appears to me that it is a very bad 
policy to try and please one set of people at the 
cost of injustice to another. 

36306 (11). If you are in favour of a sys¬ 
tem for the part recruitment of the Indian 
Civil Sevice by “ Natives of India ” in India, 
do you consider that “ Natives of India ” 
should still be eligible for appointment in Eng¬ 
land, or would you restrict that right to other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?—The 
answer to this question depends on the deci¬ 
sion that may be arrived at regarding recruit¬ 
ment of Indians in India. If it were decided 
to make direct recruitment of Indians in India 
to the Indian Civil Service, then I should cer¬ 
tainly advocate the closing of recruitment in 
England against Indians. Sooner or later 
su'ch a step would become necessary and it 
would certainly be easier to come to a decision 
now than later. Even without any scheme of 
direct recruitment in India, and if the present 
system of selection from the Provincial Civil 
Service be retained and worked on a larger 
scale, I believe that it still would be a sound 
move on grounds both of policy and of admin¬ 
istrative convenience and efficiency. My point 
may be explained concretely thus. If it were 
decided to limit the proportion of Indians in 
superior posts to 20 per cent., I would sooner see 
the whole 20 per cent, recruited from the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service than 15 per cent, from the 
Provincial Civil Service and 5 per cent, from 
Indian members of Indian Civil Service. In 
such circumstances I would of course advocate 


the listing of a larger proportion of posts. In¬ 
cidentally I would remark here that I see no 
reason wny listed posts should be retained an 
the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. It ap¬ 
pears to me that it would be better to transfer 
listed posts to the Provincial Civil Service 
cadre, in the branch to which they belong. 

36307 (13). I)o you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please des¬ 
cribe the system that you would propose?—I 
do not recommend any separate method of re¬ 
cruitment for the Judicial Branch of the In¬ 
dian Civil Service. I consider that the best 
training which a Judicial officer can get is 
by starting as a Magistrate and Executive 
officer. A good Magistrate will always make 
a good J udge; if he elects or is selected for the 
Judicial branch he can easily make himself 
acquainted with Civil law, the study of which 
requires no great parts or abilities, while his 
early executive training will have given him 
an insight into certain matters which an officer 
whose whole time is confined to judicial work 
will have no chance of getting. Incidentally 
I may mention that I strongly deprecate the 
practice of filling judicial posts involving cri¬ 
minal powers with officers whose whole careers 
have been in the civil judicial branch. It is 
essential that our civil judicial officers should 
have some years’ experience in the trial of 
criminal cases as Magistrates before they are 
put in as District and Sessions Judges. I 
consider that the recruitment of the bench 
from the bar is strongly to be deprecated. A 
lawyer acquires in the exercise of his profes¬ 
sion certain traits which unfit him for a judi¬ 
cial position. A successful lawyer who has 
spent years at his profession rarely makes a 
good judge, and we certainly do not want to 
attract unsuccessful lawyers into our Judicial 
Service. 

36308 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examina¬ 
tion, giving your full reasons. Do you consi¬ 
der that the age-limits should be fixed to attract 
candidates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an inter¬ 
mediate stage of education?—I have already 
stated that in my opinion one of the chief draw¬ 
backs to the existing system of recruitment is 
the age at which an officer arrives in India. 
My qjijection falls under two heads. One is 
that officers arriving in India at between 24 
and 25 years of age have become more settled 
in body and mind, in their character and con¬ 
victions, and are less impressionable and less 
adaptable than they would be if they come 
out younger. In my opinion 21 is the best 
age for a young officer to come out to this 
country. Moreover I do not think it is a good 
thing for young officers to come out married, 
and I would bar marriage for the first two 
years; this would hardly be possible in the 
case of men of 24 or 25. My other objection 
is as follows. It is calculated that an Indian 
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Civilian will ordinarily reach a superior ap¬ 
pointment alter about eight years’ service in 
rndia. If an officer arrives at the age of 24 or 
25, tiiis means he will not attain tlie rank of 
Deputy Commissioner or an appointment of 
similar status until he reaches tne mature age 
'of dd to d4 years. In actual practice in these 
provinces we have officers of dT years of age 
still performing the comparatively humble and 
irresponsible duties of Assistant Commission¬ 
ers. I venture to say that such a state of 
things is absurd. If an Englishman who has 
been capable of passing one of the stihest com¬ 
petitive tests and who has passed through the 
most expensive and most elaborate course of 
school and college training is not fit to take 
charge of the duties of a district officer by the 
time he reaches the age of 30, then it must be 
that we are recruiting a class of officer which 
is not suited to our requiremen^. But this I 
do not believe to be the case, and 1 have no 
doubt whatsoever that officers whom we are 
recruiting are perfectly fit for the charge of 
districts or similar duties by the time they 
reach the age of 30. It appears to me that 
the present state of affairs is one of the causes 
which are contributing to the decrease in the 
popularity of the Indian Civil Service as a 
career. The question then arises, are we to 
continue the present basis of recruitment and 
let officers serve eight years before they attain 
responsible posts or are we to reduce the period 
of training? It appears to me that the best 
remedy is to reduce the age at which officers 
arrive in this country, let them have their 
eight years’ training in inferior posts and let 
them attain superior rank at about 29 or 30. 
If on the other hand we are to retain the 
existing age-limit for the competitive exami¬ 
nation, then we must reduce the reserve in the 
cadre which is required for training, for leave 
vacancies and for inferior appointments and 
we must reduce the time which an officer will 
spend in training and in inferior appoint¬ 
ments to five years. Another objection to the 
present system which has been mentioned to 
me, though I am not able to give a personal 
opinion on the point, is that the present com¬ 
petitive examination does not fulfil the prin¬ 
ciple laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee 
in 1854, that ‘ ‘ no candidate who may fail shall, 
whatever calling he may devote himself to, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he spent in preparing himself.” This 
objection is not based on the syllabus of the 
examination but on the age at which the candi¬ 
dates appear for it. If a candidate at the Civil 
Service competitive examination fails, he has 
very little to look forward to in other lines of 
life and he is compelled to take up any appoint¬ 
ment which may offer itself. Such a prospect 
must inevitably have the effect of deterring 
many suitable candidates from waiting for the 
examination. On all these grounds therefore 
I would certainly urge that the age-limit for 
the Indian Civil Service examination should 
be reduced to 18—20 and that the syllabus for 
the examination should be drawn up so as to 
secure candidates who have completed the ordi¬ 


nary public school or high school course. 
Allied to this question is that of training and 
probation. It appears to me that the greater 
part of a young Civilian’s training would be 
much better spent in India than in England. 
On the whole I am inclined to doubt the bene¬ 
fit of the probationary period spent after pass 
ing the competitive examination in England. 
There is no doubt much to be said for the view 
that probationers can get a better grounding in 
law and perhaps also in Oriental languages in 
England than they will out here, but I think 
that there is a tendency to make too much of 
the difficulties of securing good teachers in 
India. I certainly believe that if the proba¬ 
tionary period were spent in this country we 
should find our young civilians acquiring a 
much better practical knowledge of the verna¬ 
culars than they do now, while I doubt 
whether their knowledge of law would be in 
any way inferior to that possessed by young 
civilians under the present system. 

36309 (18). What is the most suitable age 
at which junior civilians should arrive in 
Indiaf—About 20—21, vide question (15). 

36310 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and, if so, what posts and for what reasons? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Viet.., c. 
54). [Attention is invited to the provisions 
of the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 
Viet., c. 54), and of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Ap¬ 
pendices II and III to these questions.] ?—I am 
strongly in favour of a statutory reservation 
to the Indian Civil Service of the higher posts 
to fill which the Indian Civil Service is recruit¬ 
ed, and I consider that it is desirable that such 
statutory reservation should apply to all posts 
from Lieutenant-Governor of a Province or 
Member of the Imperial Council down to 
Deputy Commissioner or District and Sessions 
Judge. The statutory reservation of posts is 
the best and strongest guarantee to intending 
candidates that the rights of the Service will 
be respected, and it is in that light that I re¬ 
commend it and not with any idea of reserving 
a monopoly to the Indian Civil Service. I 
take this opportunity of suggesting, in case 
the enquiries of the Royal Commission are to 
extend to the organisation of the India Office, 
that it would be advisable if some statutory 
reservation could be effected of a certain num¬ 
ber of posts there to officers, whether retired 
or in active service, of Indian experience. I 
make this suggestion in the interests of good 
administration. 

36311 (24). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher 
posts of the Civil Administration? If so, to 
what proportion of the posts included in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” might, under pre¬ 
sent conditions, properly be admitted?—Tea, 
there must always be a minimum proportion of 
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Britisli officers, but I do not think the time 
has arrived for considering what that minimum 
must be. What has to be considered is, what 
advance can be safely made at present in the 
admission of Indians. I am of opinion that 
within the eight or ten years that it will take 
to give effect to any change, it should be pos¬ 
sible to open 20 per , cent, of the posts to 
Indians recruited in India through listed posts. 

86312 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civi¬ 
lians ” under the Statute of 1870 should be 
revived and, if so, what method of recruit¬ 
ment would you recommend?—No. 'Vide 
answer to question (9). 

36313 (32). Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment 
of military officers or extended to the recruit¬ 
ment of selected officers from other Indian 
services?—Personally I am not opposed to the 
appointment of selected officers of other Indian 
services to posts ordinarily reserved for the 
Indian Civil Service, if thereby officers of 
superior merit can be obtained; but the diffi¬ 
culty is to make any such appointment with¬ 
out injustice to the Indian Civil Service 
officers who were recruited for and have claims 
to such posts. It would be necessary to re¬ 
move any post so dealt with from the cadre of 
superior posts on which recruitment is based 
and to let it count as one of the deputation 
posts, so that there could be no claim on the 
part of any service to a monopoly of it. I 
doubt whether there would be any advantage 
in such an arrangement. 

36314 (33). Please now refer to the rules, 
dated 26th August 1910, made in exercise of 
the powers conferred by section 6 of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), 
and reproduced as Appendix IV, and to the 
statement in Appendix V to these questions, 
showing the number of offices, places and ap¬ 
pointments, commonly known as listed posts, 
ordinarily held by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, to fill which it has been declared that 
members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed; and say whether the 
figures given are correct for your province?— 
No. The two inferior posts of Assistant Com¬ 
missioner are no longer listed: they have been 
definitely transferred to the Provincial Civil 
Service when that service was reorganised; 
under the present system inferior posts are 
not listed: only superior posts are listed and 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service is based 
only on those posts which are not listed. 
It is my duty to call attention to the fact that 
of the six superior posts listed, three have been 
recently listed without considering the vested 
claims of Indian Civil Service officers already 
in the service. The listing of these three posts 
should strictly speaking not take effect for 
another six or seven years yet. 

36315 (36). Has the power to fill one-quarter 
of the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily 
and regularly exercised? If not can you give 
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the reasons for this, and do you think it advis¬ 
able that the power should be utilised and in 
what directions ?—My answer to the latter part 
of this question is no. I am no believer in 
filling judicial posts from the bar, and I do not 
see in what other way the power can be utilized. 

36316 (37). Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) 
to the members of the Provincial Civil Service ; 
and (b) to the public interested in this question; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange¬ 
ment possess?— Vide question (33): all the 
inferior listed posts are, under our present sys¬ 
tem of recruitment, merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service and this is the only arrangement 
possible. 

36317 (38). Is the class of posts listed suit¬ 
able? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why?—I see no object 
in specifying ^he listed posts, beyond laying 
down how many of them are to be in the 
Executive and how many in the Judicial 
Service. 

36318 (43i). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition 
of this system?— Vide answer to question (15). 
With a reduced age-limit it would probably be 
advisable to retain the system of a year’s pro¬ 
bation in England, in order to avoid having 
young officers coming out as early as 19. 

36319 (47). Do you consider that proba¬ 
tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation? If so, please give the 
scale and conditions that you recommend?— 
Yes, and also first-class passages to India. 

36320 (49). Would it, in your opinion, 
desirable, to establish a separate institution 
England for this purpose, and, if so, unc 
what conditions?—No: the advantage wor 
not be worth the expense. 

36322 (54). What is your opinion of a p? 
bationer’s course of instruction can best 
spent in England or in India?—Subject to m^, 
answer to question (43), I think the best place 
for the probation of a young Civilian is India. 

36322 (54). What is your opinion of a pro¬ 
posal to start at some suitable place in India 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other 
Indian services recruited in England?—No. 
I do not care for this proposal. The best train¬ 
ing a probationer can get is practical training 
in -a district. 

36323 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisa¬ 
tion of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in Law required by 
probationers can be given better in England 
than in India, because of the difficulties which 
junior Civilians would experience in learning 
these subjects in India, the lack of good 
teachers in Indian district head-quarters, 
the difficulty of even good Indian teachers 
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appreciating the European student’s point of 
view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a 
tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme 
of instruction in India ?—I think the diffi¬ 
culties are rather exaggerated, at any rate as 
regards learning the vernacular. A civilian 
has got to actiustom himself to study in a 
tropical climate and the sooner he does so the 
better. 

363 H (60). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have takep up their appointments in India? 

If not, what change should, in your opinion, 
be introduced ?—I have no suggestions to make 
as regards the arrangements for the training 
of junior Civilians after their arrival in India. 

On the whole I think the present arrangements 
work well enough. I take this opportunity of 
suggesting that it would be very sound if 
young Civilians were to undergo a period of 
training in practical police work under Police 
officers; such training would be extremely use¬ 
ful to them in their after careers as Magistrates 
and Judges. I am unable to say that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge 
of Indian languages possessed by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, but I admit that there is 
considerable room for improvement in this 
respect and I consider that the examination in 
vernaculars should be stiffer and more practical 
than it is at present. As regards training in 
law, I have already stated that I consider that 
officers selected for the Judicial branch of the 
service should receive their early training as 
executive officers and District Magistrates. 
Officers should, I consider, be selected com¬ 
paratively late in their service, for the Judicial 
branch officers so selected might well, I think, 
be given special facilities for studying Civil 
law by special concessions in the way of study 
leave. I see no need for special training in 
subordinate judicial posts for the Judicial 
branch. Every young Civilian should try a 
certain number of petty Civil cases just as he 
has to try petty Magisterial cases. His 
work as a Magistrate and an executive 
officer will give him quite sufficient judicial 
experience; in order that he may qualify for a 
higher Judicial post all that is necessary is 
that he should be able to get some legal train¬ 
ing by means of a special course of study in 
the principles of civil law. 

.S6325 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency^ in the study of the 
Indian languages, and, if not, how could this 
best be remedied ?—I cannot sav that there has 
. been deterioration, but I think there is room 
for improvement. This can be effected by 
stiffening the Departmental test in the 
vernacular. 

36326 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve 


the proficiency in the knowledge of law of mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the judicial 
branch. In particular, do you favour a system 
of granting study leave to Europe, and, if so, 
what course of study (course for a call to the 
bar, reading in barristers’ chambers or other), 
and what conditions do you propose?—I think 
it would be sound to afford facilities for the 
study of law to officers selected for the judicial 
branch of the service by the grant of study 
leave. 

36327 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for 
officers selected for the judicial branch? If so, 
please givp details?—No. I do not see that it 
is necessary. Officers should be selected for 
the Judicial branch fairly late in their service. 
Their ordinary experience will have given them 
judicial experience or they will in their time 
havq tried criminal, revenue and civil cases. 
What they want to qualify them for higher 
posts in the judicial line is a course of study 
in civil law. Subordinate judicial posts will 
not give them much legal training. I do not 
object to officers being put into subordinate 
judicial posts in the early part of their service 
but they should not be confined to such posts, 
as they will thereby lose the advantages of 
executive and magisterial experience. 

86328 (67). Do you recommend any system 
for encouraging the higher study of law ana¬ 
logous to the rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages?—No. 

86329 (72). The present theory underlying 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that—(n) the members of the Service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate 
or inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones; 
and (6) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries 
and sufficiently responsible duties. To secure 
these objects the number of posts, called 
technically “ sxiperior ” posts, carrying a 
salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascer¬ 
tained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only 
sufficient officers to make it probable that each 
officer will find himself officiating with 
practical permanency in at least the lowest of 
those appointments after the completion of 
eight years’ service. Do you accept this 
system? If so, do you consider that the period 
of eight years is suitable, or do you recommend 
any change? What alteration (if any) would 
be necessary if the age of recruitment were 
lowered?—As I have indicated in one of my 
answers above, I consider that the present 
theory underlying the conditions of the Services 
is a perfectly sound one, i.e., that a period of 
eight years’ service should be spent in training 
and in inferior appointments, provided that 
the age-limit is reduced as I have suggested. 
If, however, the present age-limit is retained, 
then I consider that the period of eight years 
to be spent in training and inferior appoint¬ 
ments must be reduced to five years. 
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36330 (75). Please now see the statement 
marked AA and the list marked Central 
Provinces and Berar = E, which have been 
reproduced in Appendix VII to these questions, 
and say whether they are correct for your pro¬ 
vince If not, please state what amendments 
are necessaryList H is incorrect in showing 
8 posts in the first class of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. When the Berar posts are amalga¬ 
mated with the Central Provinces posts, there 
will he only 7 first-class Deputy Commissioners 
unless and until the badly needed regrading o 
our Commission is effected. The extra post is 
that of Inspector General of Police, which is 
a post carrying grade pay with a local allow¬ 
ance. 

36331 (76). Is any dif&culty experienced by 
the Administration in working with the number 
of superior posts shown in the list for your Pro¬ 
vince? Do all the posts entered as superior 
carry a salary of more than Es. 1,000 fcr 
mensem, and are they all such as are ordinarily 
held by officers in the Indian Civil Service? If 
not, what changes, if any, do you suggest?—So 
far as this province is concerned it is difficult 
to say how far the existing system is a suitable 
one because unfortunately in this province our 
recruitment is based on an incorrect list of 
superior appointments. Out of the superior 
appointments in this province 4 posts of Settle¬ 
ment Officer and 1 post of Eegistrar, Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies, are wrongly shown 
as superior. Owing to this error the whole of 
our recruitment and the whole of the other 
matters dependent on it have been upset._ The 
result has been a very serious over-recruitment 
for the Central Provinces Commission and a 
most serious stagnation of promotion among 
the officers of 14 years’ service and less. .It 
seems probable that the scientific basis of the 
recruitment which has been worked out by 
mathematicians on actuarial data is correct, 
and that any mistakes and errors are due not 
to the systenii itself hut to mistakes in it,s appli¬ 
cation. 

36332 (84). Does the theoretical strength 
of the Service correspond ordinarily with its 
actual sfrength ? If not, please state the facts 
and, in particular, offer any remarks which 
may suggest themselves with regard to the ex¬ 
isting discrepancy shown in the statement 
marked BB which is included in Appendix 
VII to these questions ?—Vide answer to ques¬ 
tion (76). Our actual strength is in excess of 
our theoretical strength and as already stated 
our theoretical strength is higher than it 
should be. Our actual strength is 108; our 
theoretical'strength according to Appendix AA 
is 99: while excluding five posts wrongly in¬ 
cluded in superior posts it should be 89. 

36333 (88). To what extent are the func¬ 
tions of the Officers of the Executive and Judi¬ 
cial Branches of the Indian Civil Service 
differentiated? Is any change desirable and, 
if so, in what directions?—I do not considw 
that any change of principle is desirable in 
the way of further differentiation of the func¬ 
tions of the Executive and Judicial br.anches 
of the Indian Civil Service. The Judicial 
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branch consisting of Judicial Commissioner, 
District or Divisional and Sessions Judges and 
District Judges, is already separated from the 
Executive branch. The Executive branch 
continues to combine executive and magiste¬ 
rial functions, and must in the interests of 
the people and of efficient administration con¬ 
tinue to do so. In these Provinces we hear 
nothing of the cry for separation of Judicial 
and Executive which has been raised else¬ 
where, and in my opinion the idea of such 
separation will not stand analysis, either here 
or elsewhere. 

36334 (90). Please see the two statements 
contained in Appendix VIII to these ques¬ 
tions showing the various rates of pay drawn 
by officers holding posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre and the grading of each class 
of post for the different provinces, and say 
whether they are correct for your Province ?—I 
have to point out that a mistake has been made 
in the list of grades and pay of officers of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, given in Appen¬ 
dices VII and VIII. There are only seven 
posts in the first class of Deputy Commissioner 
in these Provinces and not eight. The mis¬ 
take appears to be due to the inclusion of the 
post of Inspector General of Police in the 
first class of Deputy Commissioners. The 
post of Inspector General of Police is a second¬ 
ed post and in actual practice has always, ex¬ 
cept short periods, been held by an officer of 
the second class of Deputy Commissioners. 

36335 (92). Are the present rates of pay 
and grading suitable? If not, what altera¬ 
tions do you recommend?—The present scale 
of pay and grading in the Central Provinces 
and Berar is entirely unsuitable and most un¬ 
fair to the officers in that Commission. The 
inferiority of the grading and of the scale of 
pay in these provinces as compared with other 
provinces has undoubtedly caused very great 
dissatisfaction among the officers of the Com- 
misvsion. The unfair grading of the Central 
Provinces Commission has caused a serious 
block of promotion which has been exaggerated 
by other causes. The Central Provinces Com¬ 
mission is a comparatively small one, it has 
hardly any of the highly paid posts which 
are open to the officers in other provinces, and 
it should therefore be treated more liberally 
than other provinces in respect of the grading 
and the scale of pay of the ordinary appoint¬ 
ments. As a matter of fact our scale of pay 
and grading has always been and is still very 
much lower than those of the other Provinces 
of India, and there is undoubtedly a feeling 
among the members of the Central Provinces 
Commission that their case has not been 
treated with that consideration which it 
merits. 

36336 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, 
does it relate to the pay or grading of the 
higher or lower posts or to both?—Both. 

36337 (94). Do you consider it desirable 
that there should be uniformity of payment 
for similar kinds of work in all the province.s, 
and does any dissatisfaction on this .score exist 
in your Province, and, if so, what?—Yes. 
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36338 (95). Do you consider that the ex¬ 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nation¬ 
ality or domicile, should be abolished, and, if 
so, under what conditions? Should such abo¬ 
lition apply to officers already employed or be 
restricted to future entrants?—I certainly 
think that it is high time that the system of 
exchange compensation allowances which was 
introduced in 1893 as a makeshift remedy 
should now be abolished, and that the loss 
should be made up by raising the scale of 
salaries all round. 

36339 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded sys¬ 
tem of promotion of a time scale of salary? 
If you are in favour of a time scale, should 
it be restricted to the lower grades of the ser¬ 
vice or not?—I have never been able to see 
any advantage in the graded system which has 
been- adopted in India. It appears to me that 
the graded system is a complicated arrange¬ 
ment made with the object of securing that 
officers shall receive the same rate of pay^ and 
the same flow of promotion as a simple straight¬ 
forward time scale would give them without 
any abstruse mathematical calculations. I am 
certainly of opinion that a time scale of pay 
should be introduced and I can see in it no 
difficulties or objections which will not apply 
equally to a system of graded or local pay 
while" its certain advantages are obvious 
Time scales should of course only l)e made 
applicable to the ordinary appointments which 
may be classified ns appointments up to and in¬ 
clusive of Deputy Commissioners and District 
or Divisional Judges. For higher appoint¬ 
ments involving selection the scale of pay 
should be fixed for the appointments accord¬ 
ing to their status and responsibilities. Spe¬ 
cial appointments held by officers of the rank 
of Deputy Commissioner or below can be spe¬ 
cially remunerated by the grant of a fixed 
personal allowance, over and above the time¬ 
scale pay. 

36340 (103). If you are in favour of a time 
scale of pay, how would you secure that the 
recruitment of junior officers is restricted to 
the number likely to be promoted in a reason¬ 
able time to posts of independent responsibp 
lity, and do you or do you not cousider it 
desirable that all members of the Indian Civil 
Service should have the prospect of rising to 
such posts within^ n fixed time?—I cannot see 
what the introduction of a time scale of pay 
has to do with the recruitment. Eecruitment 
is based on a calculation of a number of offi¬ 
cers required to fill a certain number of posts 
and has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
scale of pay fixed for those posts. The num 
her of posts will be just the same in a time 
scale svstem as under the existing system 
and therefore recruitment must be similarly 
made on the same scale as at present. 

36341 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutorv Civilians and officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do 
you approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 


thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, 
what rate do you suggest for the vafious 
grades of the service?—I think that a scale of 
pay of approximately two-thirds of that drawn 
by officers of the Indian Civil Service is en¬ 
ough to attract suitable candidates, and it 
would be a waste of money to offer any higher 
rate because you would not thereby get better 
officers. On the other hand I am of opinion 
that where an officer recruited in India has 
proved himself fit for selection into a special 
high appointment he should receive the full 
pay of the appointment. For example, the 
pay of the listed appointments of Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and District Judge should continue 
to be two-thirds of that drawn by Indian Civi¬ 
lians, but if an officer of the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice is found fit for selection into a special 
appointment such as that of Judge of a High 
Court, Member of Council, Member of a Board 
of Revenue, Judicial Commissioner or Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner, it is only fair that he 
should receive the market value of his services 
and should be paid at the same rate as Indian 
Civil Service officers. The question appears 
to be entirely one of supply and demand. We 
want a certain number of British officers for 
the Indian Civil Service and we must offer 
them a rate of pay for ordinary appointments 
which will attract them, together with the 
chance for the best officers of selection for cer¬ 
tain special appointments which are outside 
the ordinary line and to which a special higher 
rate of pay is attached. For the listed posts 
which are recruited in India we similarly 
want a certain number of Indian officers and 
we must offer a rate of pay sufficient to attract 
persons of the required class, but if out of 
such officers we have men of outstanding merit 
fit for selection into the special appointments 
over the bends of Indian Civil Service officers, 
we must offer them a rate of pay calculated 
on the value of their services as compared with 
the value of the services of Indian Civil Service 
officers, that is to say, the same rate of pay as 
is offered to Indian Civilians selected for simi¬ 
lar appointments. A corollary to this view is 
that no Indian shall be appointed to such a 
post because he is an Indian; selection must 
depend on merit and fitness. For posts to 
which vou are going to appoint Indians be¬ 
en n.se they are Indians and not because Ijiey 
are more fit, a rate of pay sufficient to attract 
Indians of the right kind should be attached. 

36342 fl06). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years asro? If so, 
to what is this due?—I am of opinion that the 
existing leave rules are no longer suitable to 
modern conditions. I have recentlv recorded 
a note on the alterations which I consider ne¬ 
cessary in the leave rules in reply to a refer¬ 
ence from the Government of India. To 
summarize that note I would say that the ex¬ 
isting leave rules are defective in the follow¬ 
ing respects. They encourage officers not to 
enjoy their one month’s privilege, leave every 
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year but to accumulate it up to 3 months, 
they allow for more leave and longer periods 
of leave at one time than is necessary, while 
they prevent officers from taking leave as 
often as is really desirable by giving them 
only half pay during their leave, at the very 
time when their expenses are increased. It 
appears to me that a properly regulated system 
of leave would enable and encourage officers 
to take a holiday of a month or so every year 
and to take longer leave for about eight months 
at comparatively frequent intervals, say once 
every 4 or 5 years. The annual holiday which 
would of course be spent in this country is 
necessary to give relaxation from the round 
of official duties. The seven or eight months’ 
leave every four or five years is necessary to 
enable an officer to get a change of climate 
and to visit his family and relations in Eng¬ 
land. Therefore in my opinion what we want 
is a system under which officers will be allow¬ 
ed less leave than they can take at present 
but will be given full pay during leave so that 
they will be able to afford to take it when they 
ought to have it. A system which enables an 
officer to take as much as 2 years’ leave at a 
time seems to me unsound both from the 
of view of the Government and of the officer 
concerned: a system which enables an officer 
to take a long period of leave before retiring 
when he certainly does not need it for tlis 
recruitment of his health, seems to be un¬ 
practical, and when in addition to these two 
defects the system of leave on half pay is 
found to result in officers taking far less leave 
than they ought to have in the interest^ of 
their health simply because they cannot afford 
to go on half pay', there appears to me to be 
very little to be said for it, and the sooner it 
is altered the better. 

36343 (107^ Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of 
the Indian Civil Service, and if not, what are 
the reasons? Is the amount which can be 
Srned in your opinion suitable? If no4. 
what alternative arrangement do you sugges. 

_]^o privilege leave is generally accumulated 

lip to three months and parts of it are lost 
owing to officers not being able to take it as 
soon as the three months’ leave become due. 

36344 (1081. Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
CiA»l Service? Is it necessarv to allow for 
as much furlough as is permissible by the pre¬ 
sent rules? If not what change do you sug- 
pest?—No. Vide answer to question (106). 

36345 (109). Do you consider that (he rates 
' of furlough allowances are suitable? If not 

what changes do you recommend?—No. Vide 
answer to question (106). 

36346 (111). Do you consider that the 
maximum and mininium limits of leave allow- 
unces at present fixed are suitable? _Do you 
recommend any change in the alternative rates 
fixed in sterling and rupees, and if so what 
change?—^kly answer to the first part of the 
question is no; neither the maximum nor the 
ordinary furlough allowances are liberal 
enough, 


36347 (112). Have you any recommenda¬ 
tion to make in regard to special leave, ex¬ 
traordinary leave without allowances, and 
other forms of leave ? Do you consider that the 
present conditions governing these kinds of 
leave, and the leave allowances admissible, 
are suitable ?.—Vide answer to question (106). 

If a scheme of leave on full pay were introduc¬ 
ed, it would still be necessary to provide for 
extra leave on half pay for very urgent private 
affairs or for sickness. 

36348 (113). Generally speaking, do any of 
the present leave rules applicable to the 
Indian Civil Service cause inconvenience to 
the Administration, and if so what, and what 
remedy do you suggest?—The rigidity of the 
rules sometimes causes inconvenience: if the 
rules are made more elastic, some, if not all, 
the inconvenience would disappear. 

36349 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian 
Civil Service generally accepted as satisfactory 
by the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service?—The present scheme of 
pensions is generally satisfactory but there is 
room for improvement. It is I believe a fact 
that between £400 and £500 of the £1,000 
pension given to Indian Civilians is paid for 
out of their annuity subscriptions. If this is 
so it appears to me that the amount of the 
Government share of their pension is very 
considerably less than it should be. I do not 
think that the Government share of the pen¬ 
sion should be less than £850—£900 per 
annum and I think that the annuity fund 
should be converted into a Provident fund. 
Combined with this I would suggest that a 
liberal scale of extra pensions similar to that 
given to High Court Judges should be applied 
to the cases of other high officers. I consider 
that any officer who retires from the position of 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
of a Province or Member of the Yiceroy’s 
Council, should be given an extra pension of 
£500 fcr annum on completion of five years’ 
approved service in such appointment and a 
proportionate sum for any shorter period. In 
the case of officers holding selected appoint¬ 
ments of lower status such as Judicial Com¬ 
missioners, Financial Commissioners, Division¬ 
al Commissioners and the like, I consider that 
an additional pension of £200 should be given 
after five years’ approved service in the ap¬ 
pointment and a proportionate sum for any 
shoi'ter period. Of course if any such scheme 
as this is introduced it will be necessary to give 
effect more, strictly than has been done in the 
past to the proposals of the Decentralization 
Commission in regard to selection for such ap¬ 
pointments. 

36350 (119). Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying 
in amount with the amount of salary drawn at 
the time of retirement, be preferable in the 
interests either of the Government or of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service?—I 
do not care for a sliding scale vary ins’ with the 
salary drawn at retirement: the only sliding 
Impale I would propose is that for special pen- 
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sions for special appointments. I am in favour 
of • a minimum non-contributory pension paid 
by Government wliieh should be higher than 
the share of our present pensions now paid by 
Government. 

86351 (120). Assuming the maintenance of 
the annuity system do you suggest any modifi¬ 
cations in its detailed working, and if so, what 
and for what reasons ?—Vide answer to ques¬ 
tion (118). It should be converted into a Pro¬ 
vident fund. 

3635’2 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the cases of high 
Executive officers, and if so, to wiich? Please 
state the amount of pension and the conditions 
which you recommend as suitable ?—Vide 
answer to question (118). 

36353 (124). Do you recommend the intro¬ 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, 
^but whom it would be difficult to retire with¬ 
out some provision for their subsistence? If 
so, what do you suggest?—Yes. The reduced 
pensions should be on a scale not exceeding 
the invalid pensions, and should be liable to 
reduction below that scale according to cir¬ 
cumstances. 

36354 (137). Have you any other proposals 
to make in regard to the Indian Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the almve ques¬ 
tion? If so, please explain them?—There is no 
doubt that the Indian Civil Service is becom¬ 
ing less popular as a career for Englishmen. 
The reasons for this are manifold. One reason 
I have already indicated, viz., the fact that 
under present conditions officers arrive in this 
country at the age of 25 and cannot expect to 
attain positions of importance and responsi¬ 
bility until they have reached a comparatively 
advanced age. The best men will not care 
for a career which involves their retention in 
subordinate posts until they reach 34 or 35 
years of age. Then again the conditions of 
life in India are changing and from the point 
of view of English Civilians they are chang¬ 
ing for the worse. The expenses of living have 
increased enormously and are still increasing. 
The amenities of life out here are decreasing. 
A career which in the ordinary line offers com¬ 
paratively few attractions and involves the 
maintenance of a position and rate of expendi • 

. ture which leaves very little room for saving 
against leave and other contingencies is not 
likely to have much attraction compared with 
a career in other Government services elsew'here 
or with a professional or business career in 
England. Then again, however little there 
may be said to be in defence of such feeling, 
there is no doubt that there exists among young 
Englislimen a feeling against entering a Ser¬ 
vice where they will have to serve with or under 
Indians. I do not defend this_ feeling, which 
certainly disappears wuth experience, but there 
is no doubt that it exists and there is no doubt 


that it is one of the reasons wEy the Indian 
Civil Service is becoming less popular. No one 
would suggest for a moment that the British 
Government should turn back from the road 
on which it has set out of admitting Indians 
more freely to the Public Services as they be¬ 
come more fit to carry the duties thereof. But 
at the same time the British Government must 
also face the fact that as this policy is followed 
out and the proportion of higher appointments 
allotted to Indians increases, the popularity, of 
the Service among Englishmen is bound to 
decrease. Then again there is a general feel¬ 
ing that the Indian Civil Service is not as well 
regarded as it used to be by the authorities in 
England ; in fact there is a common impression 
that that Service is looked upon with suspicion 
and distrust by some of those who ought to be 
its defenders. An impression of this sort, how¬ 
ever ill-founded, is bound to react unfavour¬ 
ably on the popularity of the Service. Now 
there is no doubt that for any period which it is 
worth looking forward to it will be necessary to 
maintain the British element in the administra¬ 
tion of India, and for the recruitment of that 
British element we must try to obtain not an 
inferior but a superior class of officers. The 
smaller the British element in the administra¬ 
tion the higher should be the standard set by 
it. If we wisli to recruit our British Civilians 
in future from the same classes as in the 
past we must increase the attractions of the 
Service as a career. There are several ways in 
which this can be done. One way is to set 
right the defects in the recruitment which lead 
to a stagnation of promotion, another way is to 
increase the pecuniary emoluments of the 
Service; another way is to offer better terms 
in the matter of leave and of pension, and 
another way is to get rid of the impression, 
which as I have said xindoubtedly exists, that 
the British branch of the Indian Civil Service 
is regarded with distrust by some of their own 
countrymen in England. The British bran¬ 
ches of the various Civil Services are neces¬ 
sary as a leaven to leaven the whole of the 
administration, they must set up a standard 
for all the Indian services to cojxy; especially 
is this true of the British officers in the Indian 
Civil Service, and it is especially necessary 
that they should not merely do their best, as 
they do, to set xip this standard, but that they 
should feel that others recognize that Diey are 
doing so. The prestige of the Service (I use 
the word prestige in its best sense) will not be 
increased if Englishmen at home, including 
some of those who should be its defenders, take 
every opportunity of publicly displaying their 
distrust .and suspicion of it. I am aware that 
the Iloyal Commission cannot do much to 
disperse the clouds of suspicion and doubt 
which now hang over the Indian Civil Service, 
but it can do much to increase the attractions 
of the Service, and it is for this reason that I 
have dilated at some length on the subject. 


Me. F. S. a. Slocock. called and examined. 


36355. [Chairman.) You are the Inspector 
General of Police of this Province ?—Yes. 


36356, Will you kindly tell us the length of 
your service ?—Twenty-one years. 
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36.357. How many years have you occupied 
your present position ?—Pour years. 

36358. What position did you occupy previous 
to your present appointment?—! was m the 

Secretariat. . . 

36359. You consider that the open competitive 
examination is properly a means of recruiting 

Englishmen only?—That is my view. 

36360. You would close the door to Indians it 
it were not that the number of successful Indian 

candidates was small ?—I have put the view that it 
there were anv danger of the examination being 
swamped by Indian candidates I would close it 
36361. Then you go on to say : “ Indeed, thei^ 
is much to be said in favour of doing so now. 
Will you explain what you mean by that?—My 
view is that it was originally a mistake to admit 
candidates from India to the competitive examina¬ 
tion in England, basing that view _ on the idea 
that the object of the examination is, as I say, to 
recruit the British Service, and that the best place 
to recruit Indian candidates is in India, where you 
have a larger field of selection. 

36362. In the event of your suggestion tor 
closing the door in England being earned out, 
you would start an examination in India . -JNot 
examination. I would open appointments in 
India, but I would not have an examination. 

86363. You favour nomination ?—Yes, nomina¬ 
tion. , . . 

36864. You also say that you are not against 
extending employment in the higher posts to 
Indians ?—No, 

36365, You would gradually work up to a scale 
of 20 per cent. ?—I would go beyond 20 per cent, 
eventually. I am only assuming that for the 
purpose of my argument. 

36366. You would work up to a scale of 20 per 
cent, now ?—I am not sure that I would not go 
beyond 20 per cent. now. I would go as far as 
25 per cent. now. That is on the assumption that 
you close the English door. 

36367. Any increase on 20 py cent, would be 
on the condition that the English door was shut? 

_No. The other way about. If you close the 

English door I would open the appointments in 
India more widely. 

36368. That is the same thing. If you close 
the English door you would be prepared to 
increase your percentage of 20 per cent, up to 25 
per cent, in India?—-Yes. 

36369. Your form of recruitment would be from 
the Provincial Civil Service by increasing the 
number of listed posts ?—Yes. 

36370. You have had, I have no doubt, con¬ 
siderable experience of listed posts officers. Do 
you find from that experience that they come into 
their positions in the listed-posts too late in life ?— 
Yes, I think they do. But my experience is 
a very small one. 

36371. In advocating an increase of the listed 
posts officer, would you like to see him attain the 
position in the listed posts at an earlier age than 
ho is able to at present ?—I should. 

36872. You would like to see him selected after, 
say, eight years in the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Somewhere between ten and fifteen years^ service. 


36373. Do you think that method of recrui 
nient, the benefits of which would necessarily k 
confined to a very few selected officers, would have 
any discouraging effect upon the rank and file of 
the Provincial Service?—I am afraid I am not 
qualified to give an opinion on that point. It 
might, and it might not. I take it that in some 
ways it might discourage the senior men ; on the 
other hand it would encourage tiie junior men ; 
and it might possibly (though I do not say that 
it would) get men into the Provincial Civil 
Service who at present would not be prepared to 
come in. 

36874. Yon propose reducing the age-limits for 
the examination to from eighteen to twenty, do 
you not ?—Yes. 

36375. Have you considered what effect that 
would have on the Indian who desires to enter the 
Service through an examination?—I have to some 
extent. I think it would be adverse to the 
Indian. 

36376. Do you consider that an extension of 
the listed posts, in view of the restricting effect 
that your age-limit will have upon the open ex¬ 
amination, will be a sufficient advance of oppor¬ 
tunity to meet the aspirations of the educated 
Indians?—I think the arrangement should be 
made in such a way that it would be calculated 
to produce such a result. 

36377. What do you mean exactly by that? 
Do you mean that first of all a considerable in¬ 
crease of listed posts should be given ?—I would 
transfer at once to the listed posts the number of 
appointments proportionate to those posts which 
would ordinarily be held by Native members of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

36378. You would give to the listed posts the 
proportion which would be lost owing to the 
added difficulties of the younger age, and then 
you would give additional posts as well to make up 
the increase ?—Yes. 

36379. W ould you leave the listed posts as they 
are now, or would you increase their status? 
Would you, for example, continue to give officers 
in the listed posts two-thirds of the pay which 
is received by their fellow officers in the Civil 
Service ?—I am not sure about two-thirds, but I 
would give them a lower rate of pay than the 
Indian Civil Service. 

36380. You would not be in favour of the pro¬ 
posal, which has been made to us by some 
witnesses, that the listed posts, per se, should be 
abolished, and that these appointments should be 
definitely incorporated in the Indian Civil Service? 
—No, I do not think I would care for that. 

36381, By that do you mean that as soon as 
officers were put into the listed posts they would 
become members of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, 
but you would still have to list a number of posts. 

36382. You would earmark a certain number 
of posts as you do now, but instead of calling them 
listed posts, you would simply say : “ This man 

has been appointed to be a member of the Indian 
Civil Service’^?—That is a point which has always 
struck me as rather difficult: and, on the whole, 
I should prefer that, instead of the posts being 
merged into the Indian Civil Service, the listed 
posts should be defifnitely transferred to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service. 
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36383. Your proposal comes to this, that you 
would appreciably reduce the opportunities of the 
Indian to get into the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Yes. 

36384. It would be very difficult indeed for an 
Indian to get into the Indian Civil Service under 
your scheme ?■—He would never get into the 
Indian Civil Service, but he would retain the 
same chance of getting into the posts held 
by the Indians in the Indian Civil Service as he 
does now. 

36385. Do you think that would satisfactorily 
meet the demand which is made to-day by edu¬ 
cated Indians ?—I think it would probably be 
very unpopular. 

36388. I gather from your answers that you 
lay great stress upon a reduction in the age ?— 
Yes, I do. 

36387. You think it important that the young 
Civilian should come out to this country at the 
age of 21 or 22, and not, as he does at present, at 
25 ; and you have given your reasons ?—Yes. 

36888. You speak with a certain amount of 
experience on that point. You think that the 
young Civilian will assimilate more satisfactorily 
the atmosphere of the administration by entering 
at 21 than at 25 ?—Yes. 

36389. You also lay it down that it is import¬ 
ant he should attain a superior post after eight 
years’ service, somewhere about thirty years of 
age?—He is calculated to do that under the 
present system. 

36390. He does not do so under the present 
system. He gets in nearer 33 or 34 ?—Under 
the present system it is eight years’ service, and 
that would make him 34 years of age. 

36391. You think that is too old?—I would 
retain the eight years’ service in inferior appoint¬ 
ments, and let them attain these posts at 30. The 
reduction of the age itself would bring that into 
effect. 

36392. In your answer to question (60), speak¬ 
ing of the training which you would give a young 
Civilian in this country, you suggest that for a 
portion of his time he should serve under a Police 
Officer. Could you tell us what kind of training 
you have in mind and for how long ?—1 should not 
include it in his first two years’ training, because 
he must attain a good knowledge of the verna¬ 
cular before his police training would be of any use 
to him. I think it would be a very good thing if 
some time, say in his first three years, after he has 
attained a knowledge of the vernacular,- he could 
be put to much the same sort of work as the 
young Assistant Superintendent of Police is put 
to under a District Superintendent of Police. 

36393. You suggest that officers for the 
Judicial , 13ranch should be selected from 
the Indian Civil Service fairly late. You do not 
think there is any need for training in the posi¬ 
tion of a Subordinate J udge ?—Special training 
in Subordinate Judicial posts,— no, I do not see 
any object in it. 

36394. Do you not think that six months or so 
in that position would give a man a very useful 
training ?—rl think it would be very useful to him, 
but I do not think it is necessary. I v/ould not 
be opposed to it. 

86395. You do not set much store by it ? —No. 


36396. Your recommendations as to salary, 
leave, and pension, follow closely those of the 
other Service witnesses?—Yes. 

36397. (Sir Murray Hammicic.) You talk of 
training in the police. I suppose what you refer 
to is what has been done in some Provinces once 
or twice. You would put Assistant Commissioners 
on special duty as Superintendents of Police, say 
for six months ?—Yes. 

36898. You think their training would give 
them a knowledge of the ways of the police, and 
the way cases are got up, and so on, which would 
be very useful afterwards to them as Magistrates ? 
—Yes. 

.*<6399. With regard to this question of Judi¬ 
cial training, why do you think that in these Pro¬ 
vinces the Judges would require no special training 
for their appointments?—No special training im 
the Subordinate Judicial posts, do you mean? 

36400. Or in the disposal of civil cases. Why 
do you think that in these Provinces it is not 
necessary or advisable that a Judge, who is going 
to try civil cases without any monetary limit, 
should have a previous training in the trying of 
small civil cases for ^ome time ?—I postulate that 
every young Civilian should try a certain number 
of Subordinate Judicial Civil cases. 

36401. In the present condition of things, does 
every young Civilian do that?—He does not, as 
a matter of fact, but I say that he should. 

36402. How could you arrange that he should 
be a Civil J udge ?—He would work as a Subordi¬ 
nate Judge. MS'Uy of our Assistant Commissioners 
here do work as Subordinate Judges. 

36403. Do you mean that they are simply given 
Subordinate Judges’powers, and are sent certain 
cases to try ?—They are actually appointed Subor¬ 
dinate Judges, to the best of my remembrance. 
Those are men, who, as a rule, are going to he 
put into the Judicial line. Not all of our men are 
put to try these cases ; but I do not see why they 
should not. In the same way as they try minor 
criminal cases, I do not see why they should not 
be put to try minor civil cases. 

36404. You would like to see every man who 
is going into the Judicial Department appointed 
a Subordinate Judge for some time ?—Some time 
or other before he reaches the stage of selection, 
of bifurcation. 

36405. Before he reaches the time of selection 
you would try and make every officer go through 
this training ?—If possible I should like to see 
every officer go through it. 

36406. You do not think it is necessary that 
he should begin lower down as Munsif ?—There 
is very little difference between Munsif s’ cases 
and Subordinate Judges’ cases. It is only a 
difference of jurisdiction. 

36407. Any way you think it is an objection 
that Civilians should be appointed to Judgeships 
without having undergone a certain amount of 
training which they would derive from trying 
suits of minor importance?—Yes. 

36408. You do not see any need for sending 
officers home to go through a course of law at 
home before finally going into the Judicial ?— 1 
should like to see them do it. 

36409. You would like to see them sent on 
study leave ?—Yes. 
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,36410. Do you think it is a good way ot spend¬ 
ing public money ? Do you think it would give 
a satisfactory result in proportion to the cost if 
men were sent home for eighteen months leave 
to read in chambers in London ?—I am not pre¬ 
pared to say that it would. I do not see why it 
should not be. 

36411. On the whole, you are in favour of a 
very practical and long training of the Judge 
before he takes over Judge's powers ? —Undoub¬ 
tedly. 

36412. On the other hand, you find fault with 
the existing system by which men who have only 
civil powers are given criminal powers without 
training?—Yes. _ 

36413. That happens very much in this Pro¬ 
vince, as I understand, does it not ?—It has not 
happened very much so far ; but there are some 
prospects of it happening to a greater extent. 

36414. [Mr. Macdonald.) I should like to ask 
you with reference to a word you use in the 
course of your reply to question (9). You say : “ I 

believe that competitive examinations where they 
have been tried in India have not been very suc¬ 
cessful." Would you mind telling me what 
you mean exactly by successful ? I mean 
that they have not attained the results desired. 

36415. Do you mean that they give you an 
indifferent quality of man ?—I understand the 
chief objection was that they gave you only oue 
class of man. I know very little about it. 1 have 
seen it stated that in Bengal they had competitive 
examinations for the Provincial Service, and they 
had, partially or wholly, I could not say which, 
to abandon them on that ground. 

36416. I wanted to know what the standard 
was, whether it was of indifferent quality ?—1 do 
not know. 

36417. You go on and give a table about Hin¬ 
dus, Muhammadans and others. That is what you 
mean bv the use of the word “ successful" ?—Yes. 

364^3. With reference to the disti’ibution of 
these honours, do you know when the seven 
Muhammadans came in ?—Two in 1910, and live 

in 1911. ■ £ j.- u . 

364sl9* Have you siiuy inioxiuation, or have you 

any opinion, as to whether that represents a defi¬ 
nite turn in the tide of Muhammadan successes, 
owing to the greater facilities which Muhamma¬ 
dans now have for passing these examinations ; or 
do YOU think it is purely accidental ?--I should 
think you could draw no inferences from them. 

It is only casual. . i tv r i 

36420. You know that up to now the Muhamma¬ 
dan schools, from the Lower Urdu school up to the 
Government Muhammadan Middle School, have 
been rather ill-fitted to pass Muhammadan pupils 
right through the Universities ?—The separate 
Muhammadan schools,—I am not an authority 

upon that. _ , ,, 

36421. Further on in answer to the same ques¬ 
tion YOU say ; “ If you set apart certain posts from 
the cadre of the Indian Civil Service for^compe- 
titive examination in India you will have so and 
so. As I understand it, in answering that question, 
you assume that the proposal is that there should 
be something like a separate Indian cadre working 
alongside the English cadre ?~That is what I 
understood. 


36422. Supposing that is not the intention at all, 
but that the intention is simply to set aside a cer¬ 
tain percentage of the whole cadre, then some of 
your objections which you take to this proposal 
would not hold good ?—It depends upon how you 
would work it. 

36423. You would not have a third system, to 
begin with?—No, 

36424. That would go by the board. I take it 
your idea is that they would be selected by compet¬ 
itive examination in India, and would be appoint¬ 
ed to the Indian Civil Service, only by a separate 
examination ?—^Yes. 

36425. Let us understand each other. 
Supposing there were sixty vacancies, and one- 
third had to be filled up by Indian candidates to 
be selected partly at Home and partly in India. 
The twenty men would be full members of the 
Indian Civil Service, and just go up in 'the ordi¬ 
nary -way that an Englishman would go up. That 
would be the idea. Your objection to the third 
separate cadre, that particular objection, disap¬ 
pears ? —That objection di.sappears. 

36426. Further down in answer to the same 
question you refer to listed posts, and the vested 
interests of the service. Supposing in the course of 
the last ten years, by additions to the numbers of the 
superior posts, or by a better grading, or some im¬ 
provement having been made, the prospects of the 
men who came out ten years ago were improved, 
would you take the view that those prospects 
should be set off against the deterioration which 
would take place supposing we listed a few posts ? 
—Yes, I suppose it would be a fair argument. 

36427. You would not object to the sort of idea 
of a ledger balance: credit you with so much, 
and debit you with so much ?—I think it would 
be a perfectly fair argument. 

36428. But would it not reduce the substantial 
consideration of vested interests very much ? —Yes, 
it might do that. In our particular instance, how¬ 
ever, I do not think it would, because I think we 
were over-recruited to such an extent that the new 
posts added do not compensate. Moreover, you 
must remember that there are five posts wrongly 
iiududed in the superior appointments. 

36429. Let me put It this v.fay. Supposing a 
man is the fortunate competitor in London, and 
you were over-staffed at tiie time; supposing he is 
the last man on the list and that if you had not 
been over-recruited he would not have got in at 
all. How does his ledger balance stand ? If you 
had been recruiting up to your proper limit this 
man would have been left out of the Indian Civil 
Service altogether and might have had to go in 
for anything. On account of your over-recruiting 
system he has got in. On your reasoning, has he 
got any vested interest at all ?—I think he has. 

36430. He has got in by mistake ?—He may 
have; but having once got in, he has his vested 
interests. 

36431. It is very full of complexities ?—Yes, it 
is very full of complexities. 

36432. You propose this particular method of 
furlough. As I understand it, you also rather 
take this view, that adding furlough to privilege 
leave, roughly speaking, you claim, or you think 
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that you ought to have, about three months’ holi¬ 
day a year, that is, averaging it up? — I abolish 
privilege leave in my own system. 

36433. You get your month’s holiday ?—Yes. 

36434. I would call that privilege leave (that 
is what 1 mean by privilege leave for the time be¬ 
ing) ; you have got a month’s holiday every year, 
and two months’ accumulation of furlough ?—Out 
of fourteen mouths. 

36435. Your scheme works out at three months 
out of fourteen?—Yes. 

36436. Do you not think that is rather much ? 
—No. 

36437. 1 should like to try and get your mind 
upon this to see how far we agree upon it. As I 
understand, your view is that furlough should not 
be so long that the man gets out of touch with 
India ?—Yes. 

36438. Is it not in your evidence that there is a 
condemnation of the two years’ furlough ?—Yes. 

36439. So that we should have to draw a line 
between the length of furlough which would bring 
a man out of his Indian rut, so to speak, so th3t 
when he came back again he would have to get 
into his Indian rut ?—Yes. 

36440. Do you say that if the unbroken work 
time in India has got to be very long, the furlough 
time must be equally long? Am I to understand 
that that is the reason why you want furlough 
to be available at four or five years instead of at 
eight or nine years ?—Yes. 

36441. If the furlough is comparatively short, 
the periods between must be short ?—Yes. 

36443. I should like to see whether you would 
really resist this suggestion,—that if yon give 
furlough, say, once in five years, then your fur¬ 
lough period should not be more than about seven 
or eight months ?—I think I would allow it to 
accumulate for five years. I would give a period 
uu to ten months. Sometimes a man might want 
to accumulate up to five years. It would be 
unfair to say, “ You must go in the middle of the 
period of your appointment”; and it might not be 
in the interests of the public service. It would, on 
the other hand, rarely be necessary for a man to 
stay in an appointment for more than five years. 

36443. Coming from the time to the money, 
you really think that this special kind of holiday 
should be paid for at full rates ?—Yes, I think it 
should be, 

36444. You have thought a great deal about it, 
I understand ?—I have thought about it more from 
the point of view of the Uncovenanted Civil 
Services, and especially from the point of view of 
officers in my own department, the Police ; and I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that so 
far as they are concerned the rates of furlough 
pay are absolutely inadequate. I have proved it 
by statistics. As regards the Indian Civil Service,, 
the rate of pay is greater, and possibly there might 
be a less strong argument in favour of full pay for 
members of the Indian Civil Service. But I think 
if you did not give them full pay, and gave the 
other Service full pay it might lead to a certain 
amount of jealousy, and be regarded as invidious. 

36446. 8ly.) If your recommendation in 

favour of the abolition of accumulation of privi¬ 
lege leave and the substitution of an annual holi¬ 
day were accepted, do you recommend that that 


should still be done even if no compensation is 
given in the shape of furlough on full pay ?—No ; 

I think the two are bound up together. 

36446, That if no furlough is to be given on 
full pay in the Service it is desirable in the in¬ 
terests of the officers to permit the accumulation 
of privilege leave, as it is done at present ?—It is 
a bad system, but I do not see any other remedy. 

36447. If you abolish the accumulation of privi¬ 
lege leave, and give no substitute in the shape of 
better terms on furlough, would it not have the 
effect that officers in a large majority of cases 
would practically be unable to proceed on furlough 
at all to Europe?—The difficulty, of course, would 
be increased. There is one thing I ought to ex¬ 
plain about privilege leave. My annual holiday is 
not intended as privilege leave to be earned by so 
mhch service. I put it down as one month’s leave 
in the same light as we at present get ten days’ 
casual leave. It is really casual leave to be taken 
at any period of the ^ ear. You have not got to 
earn it. 

36448. You fill the post of Inspector-General of 
Police, a post which is included in the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service. Can you tell us what the 
present orders are in regard to the filling of that 
post, either from the Indian Civil Service or from 
the Police Department ?—It is open to both. 

36449. Then the Civil Service is at present 
recruited for a post which it may not obtain ?—Yes. 

36450. Do you not consider that in the interests 
of both Government and the Service it should be 
definitely laid down, either one way or the other, 
that if it is not to be restricted to the Indian 
Civil Service Cadre, the Indian Civil Sei’vice should 
not recruit for that post?—No. It is only one post 
more; and if it was occasionally given to the 
Police 'I do not think that it would be a serious 
matter. 

86451. On your own principle you are recruit¬ 
ing for a post which may not be filled by an 
Indian Civilian?—Yes. 

36452. You have given an opinion in favour of 
a short course of practical training for Indian 
Civilians in the Police Department. I believe you 
have had some experience in the training of Police 
Officers in Police Schools ?—Gazetted officers ? We 
do not do it. 

36453. M'^as it not done at one time ? —It was 
tried, for one year. 

36454. Was it successful?—It was not tried in 
my time. I was told it had not been successful. 
M’e are the only Province that do not do it, I 
believe. 

36455. Can you tell us why it was not success¬ 
ful ? Was it because the principle was wrong, 
and that no ti'aining of officers in a Central Pro¬ 
vincial institution could be made suitable?— 1 
think the particular methods adopted in that case 
were wrong, it was partly that. I am, however, 
against the principle myself. I had to send up 
definite recommendations as to whether young 
policemen should go to a Training School or be 
attached to a district; and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, who was then Sir Reginald Craddock, 
decided that the balance was against their going 
to the Training School. 

36456. {Mr. Fisher.) You advocate a period of 
training for young Civilians in practical Police work 
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under Police Officers. If they are to undergo that 
period of training they must, of course, forego some 
other type of experience. What particular piece of 
work would you recommend being dispensed with 
in order that they may undergo practical training 
under Police Officers ?—I do not know for certain 
that you would have to forego any other type of 
training; because if the state of the cadre permit¬ 
ted, you might be able to put these young officers 
for six months’ police work by taking them off 
their ordinary practical trainin g, that is after the 
completion of their two years’ probation and 
training when they have started practical work. 
They are still learning their work, and therefore 
not being given any very responsible work, and it 
might be possible to send them for police training 
for six months without foregoing any other 
branches of their training if it were necessary. 
I did once suggest that it might be substituted for 
the Settlement course. The Settlement course is 
a very short one : it does not last anything like as 
long as my proposed training in police work. I 
think it lasts six weeks or two months. T’his 
would not be enough for the police training. If 
you cut off the Settlement training you would not 
get enough time for the police training. It would 
therefore have to be in addition to any other form 
of training you now get. 

36457. With regard to the examination in 
the vernaculars, you consider that the examination 
in the vernaculars should be stiffer and more 
practical than it is at present ?—Yes. 

36458. Have you got any more definite recom¬ 
mendations to make ?—I am afraid I have not. 

36459. How is the examination in the verna¬ 
culars conducted at the present moment ?—The 
written papers, as far as I remember, are examined 
by an officer who is generally the Oriental 
Translator. The oral examination is conducted 
bv a Board which, I think, generally consists of 
the Oriental Translator, the Commissioner, and 
some other officer stationed in Nagpur where the 
examination is held. 

36460. The examination is controlled by the 
Civil Service ?—Yes, it is a Service examination, 

36461. Would there be a grave objection to 
transferring the conduct of this examination from 
the Service to the Universities ? —I do not know 
whether the Universities could take it; but I do not 
see any grave.objection to it if they could manage it. 

36462. {Mr. Madge.) Your proposal to temper 
the competitive examination with nomination 
closes with the suggestion that “ the Board of 
selection composed partly of retired officers of the 
Indian Civil Service would woik best.” You 
do not fear that the men who have passed their 
whole lives, or the better part of their lives, in 
India would shut themselves out from the very 
sdurees of information which would make such a 
Board useful at home ?—There would not be any 
question of ‘'sources of information.” The in¬ 
tending candidates would appear before the 
Board. I do not recommend this proposal very 
strongly. In fact, the more I think of it, perhaps, 
the less advantages I see in any system of selec¬ 
tion before competition. 

36463. If you withdraw the suggestion, I have 
nothing more to say ?—I only threw it out as a 
possible suggestion. 


36464. When I speak of “ sources of informa¬ 
tion,” I mean the general influences which prevail 
in a country which help men living in that 
country to come to definite conclusions on any 
subject ?—I do not suggest that any such Board 
should be composed of «.r-Indian Officers. 

36465. In answer to question (9), you say, “I 
take it that the object of these questions is to 
obtain opinions as to the best methods of recruit¬ 
ing Natives of India for the higher appointments 
in the Civil Service.” You do not approve of a 
competitive system, which you think was intro¬ 
duced chiefly for Englishmen; but has any other 
method occurred to you for capturing a kind of 
talent which does exist in this country, though 
it does not usually disclose itself till late in life ? 
Has any method ever occurred to you of selecting 
early in life the kind of men that we come across 
in independent careers who we think would make 
good public servants if we had them ? Has any 
idea occurred to you of capturing that class of 
men earlier in life ?—I should hope to get them 
through the Provincial Civil Service, 

36466. Are they not now attracted to the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I think you get quite 
as good men in the Provincial Civil Service as 
outside. 

36467. I do not mean to say that you have not 
first-rate men in the Provincial Civil Service ; 
hut I am speaking of a class of men who have 
disclosed almost brilliant talents in Independent 
careers ?—If you increase the prospects of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service you would presumably attract 
some of the men who are not now attracted. 

36468. Will you help me to understand the 
analysis you have made ? Either it refers only 
to a particular period of five years, which is no 
guarantee of results, or it is not a method of reach¬ 
ing the best man that you can get wholly irre¬ 
spective of the race to which he belongs? —My 
analysis of the proportions of Hindus, Muham¬ 
madans and others, you mean : it is based only 
on five years’ figures. As a matter of fact, I did 
examine similar figures which were prepared 
about the time of the last Public Services Com¬ 
mission. If I ‘ remember rightly, the proportion 
of Hindus to Muhammadans and others at that 
time was lower than it is now. It was not a 
very serious difference, but it was slightly lower 
than it is at present. The Hindu, and especially 
the Brahman, element has increased more than 
the other elements. I am not prepared to swear 
to the figures, but that is my recollection of the 
figures which I saw. 

36469. What I mean is this. We want to get, 
I believe everybody wants to get, the best class 
of public servants for whom the country can 
afford to pay wholly irrespective of the class or 
caste to which he belongs ?—1 do not take that to 
be the policy of Government. The Government 
has laid down in more than one place that its 
policy is to get all classes represented. I think I 
am correct in saying that. 

36470. The desirability of representing all 
classes has been recognised, but not at the expense 
of efficiency, has it ?—I suppose the idea is that if 
you get all classes represented you will get 
greater efficiency. Certainly that policy has been 
followed. 
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36471. Do you think that an exclusive 
recruitment from the Provincial Service for the 
higher Service would destroy all chances of that 
camaraderie which may exist othervvi.se; there may¬ 
be a sense of inferiority, so we have been told ?— 
If you mean between the members recruited 
through the Provincial Civil Service and the 
members of the Indian Civil Service, I think 
that is somewhat exaggerated. It depends upon 
the individual more than on anything else. 

36472.. Do you think the sense of inferiority 
would gradually disappear, other conditions being 
favourable ?—I do not see why it should not. 

36473. Do you think there should be an irre¬ 
ducible minimum of British officers ? Have you 
fixed in your mind any definite proportion ?—• 
Ultimate or present ? 

36474. For the next few years ?—For the next 
few years I should say at the very outside 25 per 
cent, should be. < 

36475. In answer to question (11) you say :— 
“I would sooner seethe whole 20 per cent, recruit¬ 
ed from the Provincial Civil Service than 15 per 
cent, from the Provincial Civil Service and 5 per 
cent, from Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service.” Is that not with the object of abolishing 
all internal differentiation in the Service ?—Yes. 

36476. Does not that somewhat conflict with 
the opinion you have given us that there would 
be no sense'of inferiority in the man promoted 
from the Provincial Civil Service ?—There may 
be a sense of inferiority. I do not see that it 
conflicts with what I have said about the system 
of recruitment. 

36477. In answer to question (13) you do not 
recommend any separate method of recruitment 
for the Judicial Branch of the Service. That 
would be, I take it, because you think that 
in the earlier years of his career a Civilian 
acquires a certain amount of information and 
knowledge of people, and all that, which is invalu¬ 
able to him no matter what career you put him 
into. Would that consideration enter into your 
objections against recruiting from the Bar ?—My 
objection to recruiting from the Bar is an entirely 
different one, 

36478. This consideration does not enter at all 
into that because a man recruited from the Bar 
would not have that experience at all ?—No; that 
is not my ground. 

36479. You say that a Civilian now comes out 
rather late, coming out between 24 and 25, and 
a little further on you say that you think candi¬ 
dates might be got between 18 and 20, that is 
before they go to any University ?—At the close 
of their High School or, Public School, career. 

36480. You do not think your University 
career absolutely necessary ?—No, not absolutely 
necessary. 

36481. As regards the development of character 
between these two respective ages, do you 
think that India is a better place to develop 
English character than England ? No, though 
I think it is a very good place for developing 
character. 

36482. Then it is for other reasons that you 
think men should come out earlier in life ?—Yes; 
and I have stated what those reasons are. 
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36483. You think they come out too late. You 
say : “ My objection falls under two heads. One 
is that officers arrivibg in India at between 24 
and 25 years of age have become more settled in 
body and mind, in their character and convictions, 
and are less impressionable and less adaptable 
than they would be if they come out younger.^' 
That is to say, you would desire them to come 
out younger ?—Yes, 

36484. And that opinion is confirmed by what 
I have said about capturing them between.18 and 
20 at home ?—Yes. 

36485. The advantage, on the one hand, would 
be, that the later a man comes out the more 
developed his character is in the more favourable 
conditions of English society at home ?—Yes. 

36486. On the other hand, the younger a man 
comes out the more impressionable he is to Indian 
conditions ?—Yes. 

36487. Do you consider the latter more import¬ 
ant than the former ?—As he has to spend his 
his next 25 years in India, it is certainly desirable 
that he should be subject to Indian impressions. 

36488. In answer to question (15) you refer to 
your subjects of examination : but though you 
have given us a good deal of useful and interest¬ 
ing information you do not refer to the subjects. 
You would rather not deal with the subjects ?— 
I would prefer not. 

36489. In answer to question (25) you refer 
to the “ Natives of India.” Have you domiciled 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians at all in the 
Police ?—Yes. 

38490. In what you would call the commis¬ 
sioned ranks, or entirely in the non-commissioned 
ranks ?—We have had them in both. 

36491. Both classes ?—Yes. 

36492. Are they generally as good as, or better 
or worse than, their compeers ?—My experience 
of them in the gazetted ranks of Police is very 
small, but, distinctly, they are not as good as 
Europeans. 

36493. In w'hat respect do you think they 
fail ?—I do not say that they fail. 

36494. They are not up to the mark in certain 
qualities ?—They are Wanting in certain qualities. 

36495. Have they been recruited from young 
men brought up in good local Schools ?—We 
have had so very few. At the present moment we 
have only got one. 

36496. Supposing they were brought up in the 
best European schools available in India, in the 
hills, and elsewhere, do you think their heredity 
might tell in their favour and get rid of qualities 
which unfortunately may cling to them, 
having been brought up under worse circum¬ 
stances, as far as you can judge ?—As regards 
Anglo-Indians, I think the good specimen of the 
domiciled Anglo-Indian makes a most admirable 
Police Officer. We have a case of it. 

36497. You attach some importance to the 
study of the vernaculars. Is it, or is it not, your 
experience that young English Civilians and any 
Europeans you may have in the Provincial 
Service acquire a real mastery of the language ?— 
Some do. 

36498. And some do not ?—And some do not. 

36499. I have heard of a European in Bengal 
who had passed in the higher standard, who after 
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he had read a homily to a ryot on some snbiecfc, 
was told hy the lyot that he did not understand 
English ?—I can quite believe it. 

36500. Is the type of acquaintance with the 
vernacular hei’e much better than that gene¬ 
rally?—Yes, I think very much better. 

36501. The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and your preference for men selected foom the 
Provincial Civil Service is probably because those 
men have shown their capacity in actual work. 
Is that it?—Yes. 

36502. (Sir Theodore Morison.) There is one 
point in your reply to a question put to you by 
the Chairman which I should like to clear up, 
as I did not quite understand it. You said that 
promotion would not be more rapid if a young 
man came out at 21 and 22 ?—Yes. 

36503. But you recognise, do you not, that 
their pay at the age would be very much im¬ 
proved ?—Yes, their pay for their age. 

36504. All that it means is that they would 
not arrive at higher posts after a shorter term of 
Service?—That is what I meant. In fact, I 
should say that actual promotion by service 
would be retarded. If you get men in at 21 
they are more likely to continue over 25 years 
than if you get them in at 25. 

36505. I understood you to mean that ?—Age 
for age they would be drawing higher pay j Ser¬ 
vice for Service there would be no difference. 

36508. Age for age there would be better 
pay ?—Yes. 

36507. In your answer to question (23) you 
have pressed upon the consideration of the Com¬ 
mission the recommendation that there should be 
a statutory reservation for the Indian Civil 
Service of the higher posts ?—Yes. 

36508. That is rather unusual, is it not ? Do 
you know of any other Service which has such 
a strongly entrenched position ?—I do not think 
I do. They would like it. 

36509. Would you extend it to other Services 
in India ?—Yes, I think I would. 

36510. Because some of them have a feeling, 
have they not, that they require a statutory 
protection against the Indian Civil Service, for 
instance, this particular post you are holding at 
the present moment. Are you prepared to give 
the Police statutory protection against the Civil 
Service. The question Mr. Sly suggested must 
be decided one way or the other ?—No, not for 
my post. It may sound conceited to say so, but 
I would not. 

36511. A certain number of posts would have 
to be left open ?—Yes. 

36512. You would not give the Civil Service 
a statutory right to that post, would you ?—No. 

36513. Would you extend the statutory privi¬ 
leges of the Indian Civil Service to certain posts 
in the India Offide. What would you do for 
the men in the India Office ?—I would not do 
anything for them. 

36514. They are a Service, of course, like your 
own, recruited in the same way, and clearly you 
will recognise that they have the same sort of 
vested interests in the higher posts as your own 
Service. I take it for granted you recognise 
tliat ?—Yes. 


36515. If it is desirable to allow the India Office 
to have a certain number of men with experience 
of India, what provision would you make for 
those men ?—I should'not recruit for those posts 
from the Home Civil Service. I should respect 
the vested rights of those already in the Service. 
But I should not recruit from the Home Service 
for the posts which would be given either to 
active Service or retired Service Indian officers. 

36516. That would mean in practice that you 
would give the members of the Indian Civil 
Service the higher posts in the India Office ?— 
I would give them Secretariat posts. I do not 
know sufficient about the organisation of the 
India Office to be able to pronounce a very con¬ 
fident opinion. What I feel is wanted is one or 
two Secretariat officers with Indian experience, 
and I think preferably active service men who 
are still in the country and expect to go out again, 
or, if they are retired men, those who are only 
just retired. There are a lot of minor questions 
which go up to the India Office which really re¬ 
quire more or less minute and recent provincial 
experience to deal with. 

36517. Provincial experience you cannot always 
secure?—You can get the selected officer from 
the Government of India Secretariat who has had 
his Provincial experience not so very long before. 
In fact, you would select much in the same way as 
you select for the Government of India. 

36518. You do it on the ground that it is desir¬ 
able to have somewhere in the India Office, 
officers of Indian experience : is not that so ?— 
Recent Indian experience. 

36519. That is what the Council is there for ?— 
Yes; but, still, the Council cannot do Secretariat 
work. Members of Council do not do the spade 
work of eases. What one wants is a man to do 
the same sort of work as a Secretary does out here. 
I take it that the Council is more or less in the 
position of the local administration, the Chief 
Commissioner, the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Members of Council and the Government of India. 
If you had Secretaries in the Government of India 
who knew very little about India, the Members of 
Council, with all their knowledge of India, would 
not rectify the mistakes those Seci’etaries would 
commit. 

36520. The result of your recommendation is 
enormously to weaken the Council of India, and 
to strengthen the position of the Secretary of State. 
I do not know whether you intended that or 
not?—No. I could not say what the effect 
would be in that way. 

36521. That is the effect?—Ido not see why 
it should be. Of course you know more about 
it than I do. 

36522. As long as the Council contains the 
unique experience which it does, and which nobody 
brought up in Whitehall can have, a Secretary of 
State must have great hesitation in overruling his 
Council ?—Still, I think that one or two Secretaries 
with recent or present Indian experience would be 
a good thing in the India Office. 

36523. Was it in your mind, or are you pre¬ 
pared to consider, that possibly some of the men 
in the India Office might find useful work out 
here; that there should be a change ?—It is posgi- 
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ble; but I should think that is much more doubt-- 
ful. The conditions are hardly similar. 

36524. It would be diflScult to find work for 
them?—It would be entirely different. After 
all, the Englishman who goes home from India is 
an Englishman. He knows, more or less, the 
methods of Englishmen. The Home Civil Service 
man, on the other hand, knows nothing of India. 

36525. The Chairman asked you what your 
objections were to admitting Indians recruited by 
a separate method to the Indian Civil Service, and 
recognising them as members of the Civil Service. 
I did not quite understand your answer ?—Putting 
them in in their place, and letting them go up 
along with the others ? My objection to that is 
this: men recruited into the Commission from the 
Provincial Civil Service will be men of considerably 
more advanced age than Civilian Assistant Com¬ 
missioners rising to the ranks of the higher posts. 
Yon get them in at 20 years^ and 25 years’ 
service. If you put them in in their place at the 
bottom of the lowest grade of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners, what chance have they of rising ? 

36526. It was not insisted upon that they should 
be put in at the bottom, but that they should go 
into the listed post, that they should be put in at 
that place ? —When you had a vacancy, it would be 
the lowest vacancy. You would promote a man 
already in, at the top vacancy. A man who comes 
into a superior appointment must go into the 
lowest superior appointment. What chance has 
he ever of rising ? 

36527. Let us consider that on the basis' of a 
separate examination door. Do you wish to have 
a separate cadre ?—I think it gives you a fairer 
run of promotion. They are promoted in the 
place of one another. They are not promoted 
along with Civilians who are much junior to them 
in the Service. The point is that eventually you 
will have all Provincial Civil Service men in your 
separate cadre. If they are put in at 20 years’ 
service, they are put in as Deputy Commissioners 
or District Judges. They fill all the lower 
appointments amongst Deputy Commissioners and 
District J udges. They have no chance of rising 
to the top. They never come up for selection to 
the higher posts of Commissioner, which, I 
presume, it is intended that they should do. If 
they had their own separate cadre of superior 
appointments each of them must rise to the senior 
grade in that cadre. Their promotion is blocked 
by Indian Civil Service men. That was the 
theory underlying my proposal, that there should 
be a separate cadre. But I recognise the objec¬ 
tions to it. 

36528. And that there is a desire on the part of 
Indians to share in the prestige of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes; and that is the great objection to 
my proposal. 

36529. {Lord Ronaldshay.) Your policy, I 
understand, is to curtail the numerical strength of 
the Indian Civil Service, and to enhance the status 
of the Provincial Civil Service by incorporating in 
its cadre the proportion of posts which you would 
cut off from the Indian Civil Service ?—That is 
correct. 

36530. Would not the result of that be that 
you would have two Services enormously over¬ 
lapping one another ? You are not going to cut 


out of th(j Indian Civil Service, I assume, the 
whole of one definite class of posts to incorporate 
into the Provincial Civil Service; you could not 
do that, I imagine ?—No. 

36631. So that the result will be that you will 
have members of the Indian Civil Service occupy¬ 
ing the same posts as members of the Provincial 
Civil Service to a very much larger extent than 
now under the listed posts system ?—It will be an 
enlargernent of the present system. You already 
have it. 

36532. I agree you have it to a very small 
extent under the system of listed posts, and it is 
precisely on this ground that I object to the 
system of listed posts. But do you not think it 
would be a really serious objection to your proposal 
if this system of overlapping were very much 
increased ?—No, I do not see it. 

36533. On what grounds are you advocating 
giving to the Natives of this country a greater 
share in the Administration ? Are you advocat¬ 
ing it on the grounds of efficiency ?—No. 

36534. Are you advocating it with a view to 
satisfying national sentiment ? —Partly. 

36535. Let us take for our example the post of 
Commissioner. If you are going to have an 
Indian Civil Service Commissioner serving along¬ 
side of a Provincial Civil Service Commissioner, 
do you think the Provincial Civil Service Com¬ 
missioner will regard himself, or be regarded by 
others, as a man of equal status and position to 
the Indian Civil Service Commissioner ?—I think 
that any man so selected as Commissioner would 
certainly he regarded in exactly the same light as 
the Indian Civil Service Commissioner. 

36636. You think he would be regarded as in 
every respect the equal of the Indian Civil Service 
Commissioner ?—Yes. 

‘ 36587. I cannot see what grounds you have for 

not including him in the cadre of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—My point is this. If you include them 
In the Indian Civil Service they never have a 
chance \ to be selected to be Commissioners, 
because they can never rise to the top of the rank 
of Deputy Commissioners unless you bring them in 
after exactly the same length of service as the 
-Assistant Commissioner is promoted to Deputy 
Commissioner. 

36538. I want to get your opinion as to 
whether you think sentiment in this country 
would be satisfied by creating this superior Pro¬ 
vincial Service instead of giving iffie Natives of 
this country the opportunity of getting into the 
corps d’elite ?—It would not satisfy sentiment} 
but it would satisfy people who took the trouble 
to think what their material benefit was. 

36539. You have said that you advocated the 
greater inclusion of Indians into the higher posts 
partly in order to satisfy sentiment ?—Yes. 

36.540. Now you admit that the schem^ would 
not satisfy sentiment ?—I do not think you said 
to satisfy sentiment; I think, you said, to satisfy 
aspirations. 

86541. When you said you advocated this 
partly to satisfy sentiment, on what other grounds 
do you advocate giving greater facilities to 
Indians ?—We have set out to educate our Indians 
and have promised them a larger share in the 
administration j and we -have got to do it. We 
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are educating our Indians on English lines with 
the object of trying to bring them up to our own 
level; and if we are doing that, surely, we have 
got to satisfy the promises we have made to them. 

36542. You also advocate your scheme in order 
to satisfy what you regard as legitimate expecta¬ 
tions ?—Yes ; but I do not see why we should 
consider sentiment too much. 

36543. Brush sentiment aside, and you think 
legitimate expectations would be satisfied by the 
creation of these two over-lapping Services ?—I 
think they should in my opinion, but I do not say 
it is certain that they would. 

86544. Now with regard to selecting men from 
the Provincial Civil Service at an earlier age. Of 
course the Indian Civil Service officer does not 
get a superior post in the ordinary way until he 
has served, I suppose, for about eight years ?— 
He gets it, I think, in this Province at thirteen 
or fourteen years j but he is supposed to get it at 
eight years. 

36545. He is supposed to get it after eight 
years in this Province, but he does not probably 
get it until twelve or fourteen years’ service. Do 
you think it would be impossible to pick men 
from the Provincial Civil Service after they have 
served for eight or ten years, or, in this Province, 
for twelve or fourteen years with a view to pro¬ 
moting them to the lowest grade of Deputy Com¬ 
missioner ?'—I do not say it would be impossible; 
but it is a change which would have to be introduced 
very slowly, because you run the risk of disgusting 
the senior men. If you started picking men at a 
very early age, say after twelve years’ service, you 
disappoint all the men above those whom you 
select. There are men in the Service who think 
they may end up their career as Officiating Deputy 
Commissioners at 25 years. You would disappoint 
all those. 

36546. Under the present system your prom otion 
to the Rs. 500 grade of the Provincial Civil 
Service is not by seniority ?—I think it is above 
Rs. 400. 

36547. I will not quibble about the particular 
grade j but there is a period in the Provincial 
Civil Service officer’s career when he is selected 
for promotion not by seniority but on his merits ? 
—By seniority tempered with selection. You 
would not go right the way down to the Rs. 200 
grade to take a man into the Rs. 500 grade. 

36548. Tempered with selection. Can you tell 
me whether that system is a source of discontent 
in the ranks of the Provincial Service ?—I do not 
think it is a source of discbntent except to those 
who are passed over. I think by the Service at 
large it is approved. 

36549. An unsuccessful man, I suppose, is never 
quite satisfied that he has got his deserts. You 
really think that that would be a serious objection 
to the scheme of selecting Provincial Service 
officers at a comparatively young age for promo¬ 
tion?—Yes. 

36550. Would it be an insuperable objection? 
—Under present conditions, I think it would. 
Your Assistant Commissioner rises after eight 
years’ service to Deputy Commissioner, and the 
scale of recruitment is calculated so that he shall 
do so. There is no such scale laid down for the 


Provincial Civil Service, and the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice is something like twice as large as the num¬ 
ber of Assistant Commissioners. Therefore, obvi¬ 
ously your field of selection is very much wider, 
and you must get in men who are considerably 
older, unless you go right away down to the 
bottom. 

36551. Are you aware that this system of selec¬ 
tion of one class to the higher class is, as a'matter 
of fact, put into practice in the Home Civil Service, 
that a man from a lower Service is selected for 
promotion into a higher Service ?—Yes, I have 
heard that. I have heard that there are com¬ 
plaints about it. 

36552. If that is the practice in the Home 
Service, do you think that it would be impossible 
out here in the Indian Service ?—1 do not know 
enough about what the Home Service does to say. 

36553. If you do not know I will not ask you. 
I wondered whether yon knew of that system ?—I 
do not know whether they select men high up in 
the low grades, or low down. 

36554. With regard to what you say as to the 
falling off in the popularity of the Indian Civil 
Service, you have given us a number of reasons 
why, in your opinion, the attractions of the 
Indian Civil Service are not nearly so great now 
as they have been in the past, I should like to 
ask you exactly what you mean by one of these 
reasons you have given. You say, ‘‘ There is a 
common impression that the Service is looked upon 
with suspicion and distrust by some of those who 
ought to be its defenders.” I want to know 
what you mean by that ?—I refer to what I have 
read in the papers. 

36555. That you have seen it stated in the 
English papers that the British branch of the 
Indian Civil Service is regarded with distrust by 
people at home?—No. I have read speeches 
and articles which can only have been inspired by 
a desire to decry the British Civil Service out 
here. 

86556. You are referring to criticisms which 
have been made ?—Yes. Nobody objects to fair 
criticism. It is unfair criticism we object to. 

36557. What were the attractions which you 
yourself saw in the Service when you decided to 
go into it ? What was it that really persuaded 
you to endeavour to become a member of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—It is rather curious. It 
is very difficult for me to say, because the reasons 
were very mixed. I never had a relation in 
India, and I knew nothing whatever about the 
Indian Civil Service. I think the thing which 
influenced me most w'as that a certain boy I 
knew at school had passed the Indian Civil 
Service. I asked him about it, and I made 
enquiries. I said, “ If he can, I can.” I more 
or less contemplated the probability of going into 
business, or possibly being forced into becoming 
a cleric. I did not fancy that at all. 

36558. You thought that the Indian Civil 
Service would be a more attractive career ?—Yes. 

36559. You derived that impression from con¬ 
versation with a man who had already passed into 
the Service ?—One boy who had already passed 
in. 

36560. Do you mean to tell me that at the 
present day men who have fairly recently passed 
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into the Service would not be likely to recommend 
their younger friends to come out here ? Is that 
what you mean by a “ decrease in popularity ? 
—Yes, undoubtedly. I have heard complaints 
from men who have come into the Service in 
recent years. I never heard it among men who 
came in at the same time as I did. I think it 
is partly because they come out older, and partly 
on account of the natural tendency of Englishmen 
to decry anything which they have to do with, 

36561. Do you think that this falling off in 
attractiveness of which you speak very strongly 
in your written evidence has bad any appreciable 
effect upon recruitment to the Service already ?— 
I understand that of the careers selected by the 
successful candidates the higher men always now 
choose the Home and Colonial. In other words, 
we do not get the best men who pass through the 
combined competitive examination. I was under 
the impression, I am told I am wrong, that the 
number of actual candidates has fallen off; on the 
other hand, if the attractions of the Service to 
Englishmen had not decreased I take it the 
number of candidates would have increased 
enormously, because 1 think the field of selection in 
England is so much greater now-a-days. There 
are far more men with intellectual attainments to 
justify their going up for the examination now 
than there were ten or fifteen years ago, probably 
more than double. Therefore the number of 
candidates ought to be more than double. 

36562. Your view upon that point is that you 
are at the present time getting men who are 
practically the equals of the men you got in in the 
past, but as the result of the wider field from 
which you are now able to select men you ought 
to be getting men who are even superior to those 
who come out here ?—Yes. 

36563. {Mr. Standen.) You told Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald that you think it would be fair to set 
off against the deterioration of prospects owing 
to the listing of appointments, increase in the rates 
of pay and also better grading ?—An increased 
number of higher appointments—that is what I 
said. 

36564. You mean an increased number of 
higher appointments made in any form?—Yes. 

36565. Is it conceivable that with an increased 
number of higher appointments you may have 
men who have completed 8 years'’ service holding 
for a period inferior appointments?—Yes. 

86566. Do you consider that in that case 
vested interests have been satisfied ?—No. 

36567. The point of vested interests turns on 
the question whether men of 8 years' service are 
holding superior appointments ?—Yes. 

36568. In comparing the pay of an Indian and 
an Englishman, would it be fair to make an allow¬ 
ance that an Englishman has to mhke journeys to 
his own country more or less at frequent intervals 
and to keep two establishments one at Home and 
one here ?—That is a point which should be 
considered in offering the rate of pay. 

36569. Supposing you are comparing the value 
of certain pay given to an Englishman with that 
given to an Indian, and supposing that both are 
given an equal pay, do you not think that the 
Indian is better off than the Englishman ?—Of 
course he is. 


36570. As regards the age-limit, you wish to 
reduce it to 18—20 ?—Yes. 

36571. Do you think that it would have the 
effect of driving away boys from the school at 17 
or before ?—That is one of the objections to that 
system. 

36572. In your own experience before you 
passed the examination you ^d not find that to 
be the actual case ? What was tha age-limit: 
was it 17 to 18 ?—18 to 19. 

36573. Was it not 18 to 20 ?—It was over 17 
and under 19. 

36574. Do you know boys who had been at 
crammers when 16 or 16^ years old?:—I could 
mention cases. But the majority did not go to 
crammers for more than 1 year or 14 years. 

36575. Then you say that boys leave school at 
16 or 161?—Yes. 

36576. Would you consider that too early ?— 

I think that is the objection to .the system. 

36577. Do you think it possible to get round 
it by insisting on a certificate that the boy had 
been at school till 18 ?—I think it would be a 
difficulty so far as private candidates are con¬ 
cerned. 

36578. Would that be any objection?—I do 
not think that that would be any serious objec¬ 
tion, but it would constitute a'breach of freedom 
of competition. 

36579. Do you think there would be auY 
difficulty in distinguishing between a cramming 
establishment and an ordinary school? Ther® 
again I do not see how you can, 

36580. I want you to give us your views about 
the separation of the judicial and executive funcf 
tions. You have had experience of the police 
department both from inside and outside it. 
Supposing the police put up a ease before a Magis¬ 
trate in an imperfect manner, what is the 
Magistrate’s duty ? Supposing they do not 
produce all the evidence that appears to be avail¬ 
able ?—If they do not produce it, the Magistrate 
will send for it. 

36581. Have you ever had to find fault with 
Magistrates for not taking sufficient trouble in 
that respect when you were a District Magis¬ 
trate?—I have had. 

36682. Would it be correct to say that it is 
not an uncommon thing for a Magistrate to do so ? 
—Yes. 

36583. Supposing you had then been not in the 
position of a District Magistrate and the head of 
the police, but merely a Joint District Magistrate, 
responsible only for seeing that the decisions of 
Magistrates were generally correct, and yoU had 
no responsibility at all for the maintenance of peace 
and order in the district, do you think you would 
have been as keen about detecting instances in 
which'Magistrates have been guilty of neglect of 
duty ?—I think I would. 

36584. You do not think that the fact of your 
being a District Magistrate would not alter your 
position ?—I would perhaps look into the work of 
the Magistrates rather more closely, because you 
would have more time to go into calendars. 

36585. Supposing these Magistrates were in the 
same department as the Civil Judges now are and 
have never been in the habit of considering 
themselves as Executive Officers responsible for the 
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peace and order in the district, do you think that 
they -wonld have the same feeling as they would 
otherwise have ?—Judging from experience, I 
should say that there is great difference between 
the Magistrate and the District and Sessions Judge. 
A Magistrate looks into things for himself, but a 
Sessions Judge waits till things are brought to 
his notice. ^ 

36586. One is a Judge and the other is a person 
with Executive functions ?—I was referring to a 
Magistrate who was separated off and became Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 

36587. And who has had Executive experience ? 
—Yes. 

36688. Do you think that in that case there 
would be any objection to the separation of 
Magisterial and Executive functions on that score, 
that the Magistrate would be less careful in 
making sure that he had got all the evidence 
available?—There will be a strong risk of the 
District Magistrate taking up the position of a 
Sessions Judge. 

36589. There would be risk ?—Yes, but I do 
not think that objection would be such a serious 
one, not so serious as the others. 

36590. As regards the other objections taken, 
such as friction .between the two services, do 
you think that there is anything serious in that ? 
—There is the risk of friction. 

86691. At present does it at all frequently 
happen that the police and the magistracy are on 
bad terms ?—I have known cases. 

86592. And you think that these cases would 
increase if the head of the magistracy and the 
police was not the same man ?—They would 
undoubtedly increase. 

86693. In the instances you have known, you 
consider that the administration of justice suff¬ 
ered seriously ?—It is bound to suffer. 

36594, Have you known instances in which it 
has certainly suffered owing to friction between 
the two ?—I have. 

36595. (Mr. Thakur.) You propose a separate 
cadre of listed posts ?—Yes. 

36696. If the number of men in the cadre 
are less than the number of grades, and supposing 
that only two men that were in it were retiring^ at 
the same time, will you give a walk-over to the first 
grade, there being no one in the intermediate 
grade ? Suppose there are three or four grades 
and there are only two men of the Provincial 
Service in the listed posts as at present and both 
happen to retire at the same time and all the three 
grades are vacant. "Whomsoever you wonld 
propose for these appointments in the separate 
cadre proposed, would you give them a walk-over 
to the first grade. Such a contingency as I am 
contemplating is likely to happen, there being 
fewer men in the list than grades ?—1 do not 
quite follow you. 

36697. At present there are three grades, and 
suppose men at the top and the middle grades 
happen to retire at the same time ?—If there are 
two oflBcers, there can be only two grades. That 
is my proposal. 

86598. What grade would you give them—I 
-suppose they will be Deputy Commissioners or 
Sessions Judges ?—Yes. 
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36599. Suppose at present there is one pro¬ 
vincial officer who would be in the topmosf 
grade, another in the middle grade, and no other 
officer in any of the other grades, there being only 
two, and suppose both retire at the same time and 
if you have to bring in two officers from the 
provincial service, will they have a walk-over to 
the topmost grade ? I would leave to the 
Chief Commissioner to decide it. I cannot 
conceive the circumstances you mention. 

36600. It is possible ?—Yes, it is possible, but 
I cannot imagine it. 

36601. Supposing there is only one post in the 
topmost grade and supposing the officer who 
holds that post retires, which side will you give 
it to ? Is it to the Provincial Civil Service cadre 
side or is it to the Indian Civil Service cadre side ? 
—It^ust be given to the senior man in the next 
lower grade. 

36602. But which side ? Will you pass over 
both men in the higher grades ?—I do not 
understand you. 

36603. There is one post of senior Divisional 
Judge in the Central Provinces, which is open 
to the Provincial Service. You make a separate 
cadre ?—That post which is reserved for the 
Divisional Sessions Judge will continue to be 
reserved for the Divisional Sessions Judge. 

36604. When the cadres are separated, there 
will be a District and Sessions Judge on the Civil 
Service side and there will be a District and Ses¬ 
sions Judge on the Provincial Service side. There 
being only one post of Senior Judge, from which 
side would you promote ?—They are different 
cadres. 

36605. To which side will you give the one 
post ?—There is no question of promoting either 
the Indian .Civil Service man or the Provincial 
Civil Service man. 

36606. Supposing you went in for a separate 
cadre, there is only one senior Sessions Judge ?— 
That will ,not be transferred, I take it. 

36607. Then the Provincial Service will forego 
their present right of rising to the senior Sessions 
Judge-ship ?—That is purely imagination. The 
cadre of the higher posts will be fixed according 
to the merits of the case. 

36608. How will the cadre of the Service be 
separated if all the posts in the cadre are not 
distributed on each side ?—The cadre in the Pro¬ 
vincial Service would have certain posts in the 
line of Deputy Commissioners and Sessions Judges, 
which would be attached to the Provincial Service 
cadre, and officers of the Provincial Service W’ould 
be promoted to those separated posts. They 
would have no hu(i for the posts reserved for the 
Indian Civil Service cadre. What actually 
would be transferred, it is impossible for me to say. 

36609. You cannot say whether a post singled 
out by itself would be put into the Provincial 
Service or not ?—It is impossible to say which is 
the post that will be transferred. A certain number 
of posts will be transferred and their pay will be 
fixed. 

36610. That is not my point. To make it clear 
I will give you an instance. Now there is the 
senior Divisional and Sessions Judge's post. 
Suppose there is a problem of separating the 
cadres, to which side will you give It ? Will you 
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give another post to the Provincial Civil Service 
side or will yon leave them without it ?—I should 
certainly retain the senior Divisional Sessions 
Judge’s post in the Indian Civil Service cadre. 

36611. And leave the Provincial Service side 
without one ?—They might have another or 
not. 

36612 Will not your objection to Judges who 
have civil work being appointed Sessions Judges 
be obviated by having Judges to do both civil and 
criminal work together ? Instead of there being a 
separate Magistrate and a separate Civil officer, 
if the same gentleman did both kinds of work, 
civil and criminal, will he not be trained in civil 
and criminal work and be fit to be promoted in 
time to the Sessions Judgeship ?—If civil judges 
did criminal work, that is if subordinate civil 
judges did criminal work, then the objections to 
promoting them to be Sessions Judges would 
disappear, so far as that objection is concerned. 

36613. That is the onlv objection, I suppose ?— 
Yes. 

36614. About the deficiencies of a case being 
made up by a Magistrate, are there not public 
prosecutors who appear before magistrates ?— 
Every district has got a prosecuting Inspector. 

36615. Will it not be his duty to see what are 
the deficiencies in a case and to make up all the 
deficiencies?—He appears in under 5 per cent, of 
the cases in a district. 

36616. You do not expect in the com-se of 
development he should appear in all important 
cases ?—He does appear in all important cases. 

36617. If there is anything wanting in a case, 
is it not his duty to bring it before the Magis¬ 
trate ?—In im|)ortant cases he does it, if he is 
an efficient prosecutor j but in the 95 per cent, 
of the unimportant cases, which are the cases that 
really concern the people, the matter is different. 
There is no prosecutor; and there is no one to put 
right a deficiency, except the Magistrate. 

36618. Do any of them fail for want of missing 
links or something of that kind ?—They may or 
may not fail. But the prosecution record is not 
as complete as it might be. 

36619. Would it not be anomalous for a 
Magistrate to take up the position in every ease 
of judge and prosecutor ? If a case is not clearly 
put before him by the prosecution and if there is 
anything wanting in the case, you say that he 
should himself move and try to make up the 
deficiency in the case ?—Certainly not; but it is 
the duty of the Magistrate to see that justice is 
done. 

36620. It is the duty of everybody to see that 
justice should be done?—It may be that the 
prosecution side may not call a witness, whose 
evidence may help the accused. The Magistrate 
can call that witness as a court witness. He has 
power under the Criminal Procedure Code to call 
for court witnesses. 

36621. That he can do whether on the one side 
or on the other. Whether a Magistrate is on the 
judicial side or on the executive side, he can always 
exercise the powers conferred upon him. What is 
the special difference that will be made in the case 
of a magisterial officer who is on the executive 
side?—There is no difference, I suppose he 


would still call court witnesses, as if he were on the 
executive side. 

36622. Whether he is on the civil side or on 
the executive side it nriakes no difference, so long 
as the Criminal Procedure Code gives him the power 
to call for fresh evidence?—He would retain 
exactly the same powers in trying cases as he does 
at present. 

36623. In answer to question (104) you say that 
a Provincial Service officer may get full pay, if he 
is put in certain posts, and two-thirds of the pay 
if he is put in certain other posts. Will you 
kindly let us know on what this difference is 
based ? On what ground should he draw less pay 
when he fills a certain post and should draw the 
full pay when he fills some other post ?—I think 
I have stated the grounds. 

36624. Nothing else except that he is specially 
put in ?—He is specially selected for an important 
post over the heads of Europeans who might 
equally have been selected. If he is specially 
selected, his value should be considered with re¬ 
ference to the value of the European officers on 
the same post. 

36625. You take the post of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and Commissioner. When a Provincial 
Service officer is selected for a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s post, he is also selected for his proved 
ability and merit ?—Not as compared with 
European officers. He is selected for a certain 
post which is reserved for the Provincial Service, 

36626. I take it that your proposal is to have a 
separate cadre for the Provincial Service. Would 
the post of Commissioner be also reserved for 
them ?—-My idea is, if a member of the Provincial 
Service cadre is selected for an appointment like 
that of a Commissioner, the Provincial Service 
cadre would lose one of the Deputy Commissioners’ 
posts so long as a member of that Service held the 
post of a Commissioner, so that the total number 
of superior appointments would not be exceeded, 

36627. This post of Commissioner would not be 
in the Provincial Service cadre, according to your 
scheme?—I v/ould not be prepared to put it, at 
present, in the Provincial Service cadre. 

36628. How will the promotions for this post be 
managed ?—He will be selected for it. 

36629. Can he be promoted to a post without 
the post being in the cadre ?—I suppose that could 
be arranged. 

36630. In settling the pay of these listed posts 
will the doctrine of supply and demand apply to 
them?—There will be two rates of pay. 

36631. You gay “the question appears to be 
entirely one of supply and demand.” As regards 
the listed posts the men to be selected for them 
are from a small circle, and if that be so, is there 
any room for applying the doctrine of supply and 
demand in that case ?—The rate of pay would 
' certainly be fixed by the doctrine of supply and 
demand. For certain posts you would attach a 
certain rate of pay sufficient to attract the class of 
men that you want to get. 

36632. I suppose men are ,jfco be selected from 
the Provincial Service. It is^ not of their own 
choice that they will get in, some members would 
be selected and put in ?—Quite so. 

36633. Then there is no question of supply and 
demand ?—That will comp in when he enters th^ 
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Service. Suppose you are able to offer only 
appointments on Rs. 200, you would not get that 
class of men that you would get by offering 
appointments on Rs. 800 and that is what I mean 
by supply and demand. 

36634. Except that consideration, there is no 
other consideration which enters into the matter ? 
—There are other considerations. It is not an 


absolute consideration of the rate of pay. If you 
do not get your men, you must offer a rate of pay 
that will not only attract the men that you want, 
but that will enable them to maintain their posi¬ 
tion in a proper manner. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Pandit Govind Rao Sahasrabuddv, Member of the Local Board, Linga. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

86635 (1). What is your experience of the work¬ 
ing of the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle ?—The present system of re¬ 
cruitment by open competitive examination in 
England for the Indian Civil Service is satisfac¬ 
tory in principle. Because it has produced best 
servants : who have done the best work one can 
do under most trying and complicated circum¬ 
stances. 

36636 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
system is equally good for “ Natives of India.’'’ 

36637 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous exam¬ 
inations in India and in England, open in both 
cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
—I am not in favour of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in India and in England. Because the man 
who can be fit for work in India must be well 
versed in Western education, culture and science. 
The model for Indian improvement is England. 
The man who does not know England can do no 
good to India. I beg to say that simultaneous 
examinations are advocated by many and many 
grounds are put forward iu support of it. But on 
the face of it these two appeal the most, viz., (a) 
the expenditure incurred by the Indians in going 
to England, (6) sending young men to England 
where so remote from home and friends he may 
fall with bad associations and learn bad habits. 
(a) Unless the boy shows special intelligence in 
his studies at colleges here, the parents do not 
make up their mind to send him to England for 
Indian Civil Service examination. Now if he is 
successful the good pay (from Indian point of 
view) he gets here on his return is quite sufficient 
to make good the amount spent. For the poorer 
intelligent class some scholarships may be created 
to be given after some University qualification. 
(J) The Indians and their friends in England 
must make arrangement for better supervision 
than that at present. They are seriously think¬ 
ing of this at present. This is a manageable evil 
and can easily be removed. 

36638 (7). What would be your opiniou with 
regard to filling a fi#d proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examination 
in India, or by means of separate examinations in 
each province or group of provinces in India ? 
If you favour such a scheme, what proportion do 


you recommend ? —Requires no answer, from my 
point of view, as I strongly maintain that educa¬ 
tion in India cannot at all compare with that of 
England. 

36639 (8). If you do not approve of simulta¬ 
neous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomina¬ 
tion, (h) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method ? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In particu¬ 
lar do you consider it desirable that all classes and 
communities should be represented in the appoint¬ 
ments so made? If so, how would you give effect 
to this principle ?—I propose that some appoint¬ 
ments should be made in India to the Indian 
Civil Service : 25 per cent, in my opinion is enough. 
I would like the method (6) combined nomination 
and examination. The examination must be some 
university one and while nominating the authori¬ 
ties should consider the claims of different 
communities. Certain rules will of course be 
necessary for the guidance of the authorities. 

36640 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider that 
“ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ?—They should still be 
eligible for appointment in England. 

36641 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I would like it to be supplementary, 
otherwise where is the increase in number of 
posts for the Indian “ Natives of India.” 

36642 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—The Judi¬ 
cial Branch must be recruited from men having 
law degrees. At present there are many Indian 
Civil Servants with law degrees, and if some more 
consideration is shown for qualifications in law we 
will easily get men with law knowledge sufficient 
for judicial work, 

36643 (12). A re you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
Indiain section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), as including ^^any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there fof 
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temporary purposes only/^ irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ? If not, state fully 
any proposals that you wish to make in regard to 
this matter ?—The definition is quite good, as it 
puts every Indian subject of the King on an equal 
footing. 

36644 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—The age I would rocommend must be 
23. This will help the Indian student as the 
Indian university does not permit to matriculate 
under the age of 16. 

36645 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?—At the age of 25. 

36646 (15). What age-limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 
reasons ? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age-limits for Natives of India and 
for other natural-horn subjects of His Majesty ?— 
The age-limit of 23 as suggested by me is parti¬ 
cularly in the interest of Natives of India and I 
believe this will very well suit both. 

36647 (22). If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and |if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—The system of recruiting 
military officers in the Indian Civil Service should 
be re-introduced in my Province (Central 
Provinces) j because some 15 years ago^ they 
were here, and there is hardly any district in 
the province where some good ColoneTs memory 
is not cherished for some noble deed done for the 
district people. 

36648 (23). Do you consider that such a system 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of selected 
officers, from other Indian services ?—My experi¬ 
ence is limited to military officers only. 

36649 (24). What is your opi nion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be 
posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which 
members of the Provincial Civil Service can pro¬ 
perly be appointed ?—This is a good system and 
gives encouragement to the members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service. 

36659 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by ppen 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—They must undergo a probation, 

36651 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—The 
probation must be for two years. The proba¬ 
tioners must learn the language^ agriculture 
and settlement of the Province to which they are 
posted. They must study the people and country 


in general. Small routine even as little things 
make much. 

36652 (31). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—'if the 
Natives of India are posted to the Province to 
which they belong, in that case they will be re¬ 
quired to study very little of the things mentioned 
in question (30), but if they are posted to some other 
Province, then the difference between Province 
and Province is such a great one that both shall 
have to study equally hard. 

36653 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioner’s course of instructions could best be spent in 
England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India, and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
Probationer’s course should be spent in India 
both by Natives of India and other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty, and the place must 
be province in which he is to work. 

36654 (33). Do you think it desirable to start 
at some suitable place in India a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No college is desirable. 
The best places will be the public offices and the 
Government firms, etc. 

36655 (34). Do you think It desirable that ' 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?—■ 
The Provincial Governments should arrange for 
training at such places as they deem proper for 
instructions. 

36656 (85). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?—* 

I am not satisfied. In fact there is very little 
training. My suggestions for the change, vide 
answers (30) to (34) both inclusive. 

86657 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate pro¬ 
ficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?—I 
think there has been a deterioration for reasons : 
(a) There are now many good English books on 
subjects Indian. (5) Almost all good vernacular 
books have been translated, (c) In the office 
too he hardly has the use of vernacular as all his 
subordinates know English. Some 20 years ago, 
there were Tahsildars, even Deputy Collectors, who 
knew not English, (d) The standard of depart¬ 
mental examination also is not sufficiently high. 
He must learn vernacular simply for test of the 
language, for which he has very little time. They 
can attain proficiency not in Indian vernaculars, 
but in Arabic, Sanskrit, and Persian. There are 
examples of this in this Province. 
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86658 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro¬ 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch?—Law 
ought to be made a compulsory subject for Indian 
Civil Service examination. For Judicial Branch 
they ought to take some Law Degree not less 
than LL. B. standard. 

36659 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial Branch ?—Yes. Two years of 
probation suggested for service in general must 
be spent by the Judicial Branch in subordinate 
Judicial Service. They may be called Assistant 
Judges. 

3t)660 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-horn 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
Nothing is desirable. 

36661 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India, for Natives of India, whether in lien of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so recruit¬ 
ed?—For direct recruitment to the Judicial 
Service, the candidate must have practised at the 
Bar for not less than three years and then no 
separate training is required. 

36662 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
rega.rd to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent ? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—No difference is 
necessary. 


Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

36663 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ? 
—The rules are good and fair. 

36664 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which it 
belongs ?—Yes. 

86665 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Servi'’' ^ 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and ■ 
arrangements do you recommend to secure 
object ?—As far as my province is consic 
there is a fair division. 

36666 (55). Are you satisfied with the 
ing arrangements for the training and prol 
of officers appointed to the Provincial 
Service ? If not, please state your objec 
and what other arrangements you recommen 
It is quite satisfactory. 

36667 (60). Are the existing rates of pay 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
Province adequate to secure the desired qua 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, 
alterations do you recommend ?—If better \ 
given, it will attract better men special 
Judicial Branch, as professional men in S 
compare their income with those in professio 

36668 (63). Are you satisfied with the p: 
system of superannuation pensions for office 
the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, pleasi 
what modifications you would suggest, a) 
what grounds ?—^The rule is good. 


Pandit Govind Rao Sahaseabuddht called and examined. 


36669. {Chairman^ You are a member of the 
Local Board of Linga?—Yes. 

36670. Have you served in the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice ?—I was for a time Naib Tahsildar. 

86671. For how many years did you occupy 
that position ?—For nearly three years. 

36672. What is your caste ?—I am a Mahratta 
Brahman. 

36673. You do not like simultaneous examina¬ 
tions because you think that an Indian who does 
not know England cannot be of use in the Indian 
Civil Service, and you reject a separate examina¬ 
tion for the same reason ?—Yes. 

36674. You would recruit 25 per cent, of the 
Indian Civil Service by combined nomination and 
examination in India ?—Yes. 

36675. What is the examination to which you 
refer ?—Any University examination. 

86676. You mean that you would recruit by 
some form of nomination and selection from 
among those who have taken their degrees at a 
University ?—^Yes, that is what I mean. 

86677. Would you place such recruits directly 
into the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, but t)iey will 


require some training. 

86678. What training would you give 
first ?—Training in executive work or juc 
work, whichever they will have to do. 

36679. Would you send them to England 
training ?—Yes, for two years. 

86680. You would keep the listed posts 
addition and you would also give certain St 
scholarships to enable more Indians to pass 
England ?—Yes, for more Indians to pass. 

36681. If all these processes were in operatic 
at the same time, would you not be recruiting fc 
the Service a very large number of Indians ?- 
Not necessarily, I say 25 per cent. 

86682. But If you retain the whole of the 
listed posts how many scholarships do you suggest 
should be given ?—The number of scholarships 
depends upon funds, upon the money that we can 
spend upon it. 

36683. How many scholarships do you propose 
to give ?—^At least ten. 

36684. You anticipate that some of the scholars 
would be successful ?—Yes. ^ 
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36685. You are going to get 25 per cent, into 
the Indian Civil Service by nomination ?—Yes. 

36686. Then yon will have a good deal more 
than 25 per cent, of Indians in the Administra¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

36687. You are prepared for that?—Yes. 

36688. In your answer to question (60) you 
refer to the relative attractions of the Bench and the 
Bar. What sort of incomes are, in your experi¬ 
ence, being made by average men at the Bar now ? 
—The average income is nearly Rs. 500 or 
Es'. 600 so far as good pleaders are concerned. 

36689. What income should you say that an 
Indian gentleman occupying a position of respon¬ 
sibility would require to maintain himself and 
his family, taking into consideration the present 
cost of living ?—Anywhere between Rs. 800 and 
Rs. 1,000. 

36690. Do you think that practising lawyers 
with established positions would bo likely to take 
up judicial appointments if an opportunity were 
afforded to them ? —They will, if they are given 
pay equal to their earnings in the profession. 

36691. You suggest that the probationary 
period should be spent in India by European 
civilians ?—Yes. 

36692. And you lay stress on raising the 
standard of the departmental examinations in the 
vernacular languages ?—Yes. 

36693. You think that the form of training 
given to Civilians in the vernacular languages 
should be improved ?—Yes. 

36694. Is it your experience that there has been 
deterioration on the part of civilians in speaking 
the languages of the country ?—Yesj there has 
been deterioration. 

36695. To what do you attribute that ?— 
Because they require now very little use of the ver¬ 
nacular in their office work. Almost all the clerks 
know English and all the attractive vernacular 
books have been translated into English, and 
therefore if they want to study the vernacu¬ 
lars, it must be merely for the taste of the 
language. 

36696. In other words the whole administration 
has developed so greatly in recent years that the 
civilian has not the opportunity of constant 
contact with the Indian that he had under a less 
developed regime ?—Yes. 

36697. [Lord Bonaldshay.) You say, at the 
end of your answer to question (6), “the Indians 
and their friends in England must make arrange¬ 
ments for better supervision than that at present.^' 
That is to say, supervision over Indian students who 
go to England to prosecute their ^studies. “ They 
are seriously thinking of it at the present moment. 
This is a manageable evil and can easily be 
removed.’^ When you say that they are seriously 
thinking of it at the present time, do you mean 
that they have actually any scheme which they 
propose to put into operation—any scheme of 
supervision over Indian students ?—They are 
thinking of it. 

36698. They are only thinking of it and they 
have not got beyond the stage of thinking ?—That 
will be developed, I hope. Many a big man Is 
thinking about it and it will be successful. 

36699. Have they got any definite proposal in 
their mind for dealing with this matter?—Not yet. 


36700. Nothing definite?—Nothing definite. 

36701. {Sir Theodore Morison.) In your answer 
to question (22) you say “there is hardly any 
district in the province, where some good ColoneEs 
memory is not cherished.'' Do you think that 
Military officers are more popular with the 'people 
than Civilians at the present day ?—With some 
classes they are more popular. For example with 
the members of the Rajah's families and Taluk- 
dar's families, they are more popular. 

38702. With what classes are they not popular? 
—With the pleader class. 

36703. On the whole, you think that they are 
more popular?—They were more popular. Times 
may be responsible for it. Times have changed 
now. In those times they were more popular. 

86704. [Mr. Madge.) You say in answer to 
question (6) that “ the man who does not know 
England can do no good to India," and you 
strongly object to the simultaneous examinations, 
because “ the man who can be fit for work in 
India must bo well versed in Western education, 
culture and science. The model for Indian 
improvement is England." Do you not believe 
that India has produced men of talent and 
character, who commanded the respect both of 
Indians and Europeans, though they had not been 
to England?—There have been such men, India 
has produced such men. What 1 mean is men 
who have to govern India and who are to give 
Indian people a culture. 

36705. I do not want to ipention names, but we 
have had names mentioned of eminent Indians 
who were respected and admired by everybody 
who knew them. How did they come up to that 
condition ?—They must have had great social 
intercourse with Europeans and must have had 
European friends. 

36706. You think that touch with Europeans in 
India has transformed them ?—Yes. 

36707. In answer to question (31) you say that 
“ the difference between province and province is 
such a’great one, that both shall have to study 
equally hard." Applying this principle to the 
points other than that to which you have referred, 
do you think that the difference is so very great 
that there are objections to men of one province 
being given appointments in another province ?— 
Yes. Men from Bombay will not do for Bengal, 
because Bengal is a different country from 
Bombay. 

36708. That would mean that the feeling of 
nationality as we hear it spoken of is a bit of 
romance ?—I do not mean that. I mean only for 
the purpose of learning the country. In the 
matter-of knowing the habits and the customs of 
the masses and in learning the nature of the work 
to be done, they shall have to learn them equally 
with the foreigners coming from England. If for 
an instance a Madrasi is put into the Bengal 
service he will have to learn as much about the 
Bengal service as an Englishman. 

36709. You are not comparing Englishmen 
and Indians In your answer to question (31), but 
you are referring to Englishmen and not to 
Indians ?—I am referring to Indians also. If an 
Indian from the Bombay Presidency, after pass¬ 
ing the Indian Civil Service examination, be 
posted to the Punjab, he will have to learn ag 

2 F 2 
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much about the Punjab, as the Englishman who 
passes the Indian Civil Service, and is posted to the 
Punjab. Being a Bombay man, he will have no 
idea of the ways of the Punjab man and he has to 
be there at least for two or three years before he 
can learn the manners and the customs of the 
Punjab people. Life in Bombay is quite different 
from what it is in the Punjab, and the same is the 
case with regard to social matters also. 

36710. You say in answer to question (36), that 
the standard of departmental examination in 
vernacular is not sufficiently high. Would you 
give them other subjects or more text-books ? 
What is your idea ?—I would give them difficult 
text-books, and I would ask them to study the 
language with grammar and learn the colloquial 
portion of it. The standard must be as good as 
the primary standard in the vernacular school. 

36711. You want to raise the departmental 
examination to the primary standard ?—To the 
standard of the upper primary schools—vernacular 
schools. 

36712. You have recommended that, if the 
method of recruitment in India is to be adopted, 
it has to be a system of combined nomination and 
examination. Why do you want nomination 
and examination in India ?—To satisfy the claims 
of the different sects of the community in India. 
Muhammadans, Mahrattas, Bengalis and others, 
representing other communities, should be nomi¬ 
nated in the Province. 

36718. Why do you want different communi¬ 
ties and sects to be represented ?—Every com¬ 
munity must have its men in the Government. 
They must have equal claims for the Service. 

36714. Every community desires to have its 
own men in Government service?—Yes. They 
want to have positions in the cadre. 

36715. Every community desires its own men 
to have a position in the cadre ?—Yes. 

86716. Will there be any practical difficulties 
accruing, if this does not happen?—No, there 
will be little outcry, sorrow and regret. 

36717. Does it really affect the efficiency of 
the administration or does it not ?—It will affect 
the administration. Suppose there is a question 
to be decided for the good of a community, 
Muhammadans, Mahrattas, or Bengalis, the 
members of the particular community must take 
pai-t in deciding its own questions. 

36718. So far as your own province, the Central 
Provinces, is concerned, do you wish the system 
of separate recruitment to be restricted to the 
Central Provinces ?—I do wish. 

36719. Would you object to a Mahratta 
Brahman of Bombay coming to your province and 
serving here ?—I do not object on personal grounds. 
Why should they come here ? There is Bombay 
, for them and we have Central Provinces for us. 

36720. You want to keep the Central Provinces 
for the residents of the Central Provinces ?—Yes. 

36721. {Sir [Murray Hammick.) I should like 
to know your history exactly. You said you 
were a Naib Tahsildar ?—Yes. 

36722. Per how many years?—For nearly 
three yeai's. 

36723. Tlien you resigned the Governmen* 
eeyvice ?—Yes, 


36724. How long were you in Government 
service altogether?—Altogether for seven years. 
I was in the ministerial line. 

36725. I suppose you are a landholder?—am 
a malguzar. 

36726. Y ou do not plead in Courts ?—No. I am 
not a pleader. 

36727. Where is the Local Board of Linga ?— 
It is my village, Malguzari Village, in the 
Narasinghpur District. 

36728. That is up in the Narbada Division ?— 
It is in that division. 

36729. Is it a Tahsil Board?—Yes. 

36780. What is the Tahsil ?—Gadanvara 

Tahsil ? 

36731. You area native of that country ?—I 
am domiciled there. 

36732. You have always lived there "i- —Yes. 

36733. Your forefathers lived there before you ? 

—Yes. 

36784. You want very much to keep the service 
in the Central Provinces for the Central Provinces 
people ?—Yes. 

36735. You do not wish to see outsiders coming 
to the Central Provinces ?—No. 

36736. You are not satisfied with the way in 
which civil officers speak the vernacular language 
now ?—No. I have seen a Commissioner address¬ 
ing a Durbar in English, while 99 per cent, of 
the people comprising the Durbar did not know 
English. 

86737. How old are you?—40 years of age. 

36738. You think that when you were, a boy 
they spoke the language better than they do now ? 
—Yes. 

36739. You do not like a Durbar being address¬ 
ed in English when a great many of the audience 
do not know the language ?—I do not'like it. 

36740. So you would like to see them talk the 
language a little better ?—Yes. 

36741, What you want then to see is that 
a Civilian of the Central Provinces is able to talk 
the language of the educated people better than 
he can now ?—Yes. 

36742. You would like to see the colloquial test 
made more severe ?—Yes. 

36743. You are satisfied with the present sys¬ 
tem of appointing judges in the Central Provinces 
and you don’t want to see any alteration in it ?— 
No. 

36744. You would like to see some more 
Indians come into the Indian Civil Service by a 
system of nomination, and you are against 
simultaneous examinations because it would not 
prevent you from getting into the district people 
of one class and you would like to see a fair dis¬ 
tribution of appointments among all classes of the 
population ?—Yes. 

36745. {Mr. Standen-.) You say that you would 
like all important communities to be represented in 
the Government service. Do you think that the 
appointment of a member of one of the depressed 
classes, say a Mahar, would be resented ?—It 
will not be resented. 

36746. You think that other officers who might 
be his subordinates would work well with him ?-^ 
Yes, 
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36747. Are there any large firms of money¬ 
lenders in the district ?—There are two or three 
large firms. 

36748. Do they deal in several districts ?—Yes. 
There are two or three biggest bankers. 

36749. Do you think they contribute a con¬ 
siderable proportion of civil cases ?—Yes. 

36750. You could not give an estimate ?—In 
the majority of cases they are- the plaintiffs. 
Pirms give notice only once and then go to 
Courts, whereas Sowcars go to their debtors twice 
or thrice and get the money. If the firm gives 
notice and if the money is not paid in due time, 
they go to Courts. 

86751. A large portion of Civil Work is con¬ 
fined to half a dozen firms ?—Yes. 

3675^. Do they employ standing counsel ?— 
They employ permanent counsel for district courts. 

36753. These gentlemen who are permanent 
counsel not only appear for them in their cases in 
court, but also advise them whether they should 
institute a case or not ?—They advise the firms. 
They advise them to institute, or compromise 
cases; and in all financial matters. 

. 86754. Would it be true to say that these 
gentlemen are confidential advisers of these firms 
in all matters ?—Yes, they are. In Narasinghpur, 
Rai Bahadur Balnadas & Co. are the richest 
.bankers. There is a local branch, who represents 
them. 

36755. It has been suggested that judges 
should be appointed from the bar?—Yes. 

36756, Suppose you had a case against a firm 
of bankers in your district, would you care to 
have on the bench a member of the bar who has 
been their standing counsel ?—I would not mind 
it. 

36757. You think that his former experience 
as an employ^ of the firm would not affect his 
decision at all on the bench ?—No. 

36758. You think it would be true in all cases 
or in rare cases ?—True in many cases. 

36759. Have you ever known cases of persons 
who are commonly believed to be offenders and 

H. M. Malak, 

Writte\i answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

36768 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory In principle ?—The present 
system works well in the sense that the Civil 
Servants turn out generally competent men. It is 
unsatisfactory in the sense that it practically 
excludes the children of the soil from serving their 
country by entering in it and thus affords them 
no opportunity to develop their administrative 
capacity. 

36769 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The competition 
as,at present imposed puts (i) unequal pressure 
on"the Indians desiring to compete for it as they 
are required to master all the subjects of the 
.examination in a foreign language ; (H) unequal 


who are let off by courts ?—No. I have heard 
a great deal. I have known some cases where 
people on the spot know a great deal better. 
People who hear reports form wrong opinions. 

36760. You mean to say that you have , not 
known cases where criminals commonly believed 
to he guilty have been let off ?—Knowingly no¬ 
body lets a criminal off. 

36761. I am not suggesting anything dis¬ 
honest. But have you known cases in which the 
result of the retrial has been quite contrary to 
public expectations ?—I have known. 

36762. Some cases are tried by Sessions Judges 
and some by District Magistrates ?—Yes. 

36763. Suppose a well-known Bud mash broke 
into your house and stole your property, would 
you rather have him tried by a Sessions Judge or 
, a Local Magistrate ?—By the Local Magistrate. 

36764. Why?—He knows the locality; he 
knows what kind of man I am and that I would 
not make a false complaint to the police. 

36765. It has been suggested that a Sub-DivI- - 
sional Officer and a Tahsildar should no longer try 
criminal cases ?—There can be much said about it. 

I am in favour of Deputy Collectors trying cases. 
Tahsildars are second class Magistrates and they 
do not try important cases; but Sub-Divisional 
Magistrates try to do their best. 

36766. It has been suggested that these Sub- 
Divisional Magistrates should no longer try cri¬ 
minal cases. That is to say, an officer who goes 
round the place on revenue business to enquire 
into land acquisition cases and revenue remissions 
and so on, should no longer ti’y criminal cases ?— 
There would be still less difficulty to get justice. 

36767. It Is suggested that Civil Judges should 
try criminal cases?—Civil Judges not knowing 
the district, not knowing the state of the cNme, 
may do justice in individual cases and apply the 
law properly. But if you want to keep down 
crime, it is better that it is in the hands of the 
District Magistrate. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Esq., Merchant. 

risk on the Indians desiring to enter it as they 
have to leave their country at a tender age and 
visit a foreign one on the bare chance of passing 
the examination in which more often than not they 
prove unsuccessful; {iii) unequal expenses on 
Indian parents as their sons have to go to England, 
stay and study there at great costs. The system 
thus does not treat all the subjects fairly. Simul¬ 
taneous examinations taken both in India and 
England of identical nature would to a great extent 
remove these inequities. All who compete for it 
here as well as in England should be finally 
classified in one list according to merit. The 
Indians may be allowed two or three years more 
as age-limit, to compensate them for the difficulties 
of competing in a foreign language with English¬ 
men who have to master their mother-tongue 
only, or the Indians may be given more marks in 
the foreign languages in view of the unequal 
difficulties put to Indians, or principal vernaculars 
like Urdu or Hindi may be required to be mastered 
by English candidates. 
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36770 (3). Is tbe system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India " and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—No. 
The, system has practically excluded Indians from 
the Indian Civil Service, though they are trying 
to get in it for over three-quarters of a century an4 
though every successive August Sovereigns have 
enjoined on their Ministers to freely and im¬ 
partially admit to offices in our service, the duties 
of which onr subjects of whatever race or creed 
may le qualified ly their education, ability aud 
integrity duly to discharge. 

36771 (4). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advan¬ 
tage of Indian interests? Please give your 
reasons ?—The three services should not be com¬ 
bined as I think it would admit Colonials to 
Indian Service to which they are in no sense 
entitled, specially as the British Indians are not 
fairly treated by the Colonial, and it would tend 
to exclude the Indians still further. If Colonials, 
under the present circumstances, are allowed to 
enter the Civil Service of India, Indians will very 
much resent it. 

36772. (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose ?—The 
System of recruitment by open competition is to 
my mind the best, but should be fair and just to 
all the candidates who are subjected to it. 

36773 (.6). In particular, wW would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous exam¬ 
inations in India and in England, open in both 
cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
—I would consider a system of simultaneous 
examination in India and in England as absolutely 
necessary to redeem the pledges of the Sovereign 
to improve the administration of the country and 
make the people more loyal and contented. 

36774 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan- 
'cies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate exam¬ 
ination in India, or by means of separate examin¬ 
ations in each province or group of provinces in 
India ? If you favour such a scheme, what pro¬ 
portion do j ou recommend ?—I would not recom¬ 
mend any examination or test which is not of an 
identical nature for all, be they British or Indian. 
If Natives of India are recruited by any other 
method, they would not command the same res¬ 
pect from their colleagues and jjeople in general. 

36775) (8). If you do not approve of simultane¬ 
ous or separate examinations in India, are you in 
favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomin¬ 
ation, (b) combined nomination and examination 
or (c) any . other method ? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti¬ 
cular do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle?—The answer to 
this question has been anticipated by me in my 


reply to question (7). I would see that all classes 
and communities are presented in the Service by 
competition. Nomination should not be the door. 

36776 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—Judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service may be partly 
recruited from *among the members of the Bar, 
who may be qualified by their experience, higher 
law tests and status as practitioners. 

36777 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), as including any person 
born and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in 
India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only,^^ irrespective of whether such persons 
are of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed 
European and Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent ? If not state fully any pro¬ 
posals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter ?—I would like to avoid the use of the term 
“ Natives of India as far as possible^ as for 
various reasons the term is resented by the 
Indians. I do not know how to bring this about 
by a change in the definition. 

86778 (13). If the system of recruitment by open ’ 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
state the age-limits that you recommend for candi¬ 
dates at such examination, giving your reasons.— 

1 do not know exactly what age-limit should be 
fixed, but concession may be shown to Indians, who 
are required to compete in a foreign language. 
See my answer to question (1), 

36779 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
situable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their ofiRcial duties in 
India ?—I think they may begin at twenty-five. 

36780 (15). What age-limits for the open com¬ 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India; and for 
what reasons ? Do you recommend any differen¬ 
tiation between the age-limits for Natives of India, 
and for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
—Yes, I should allow Indians two or three years 
more owing to their special difficulties. 

36781 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—I should like to put in Oriental 
languages and Indian History among the subjects. 

I do not know what further changes may be made 
as to marks, etc. 

36782 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ?— 

I think such a proportion is not practically neces¬ 
sary as I believe Indians will not for a long time, 

I can think of, sWamp out Englishmen, but if 
minimum need be fixed I would as a practical 
man reserve one-third as the minimum for the 
Englishmen or rather men recruited in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
(I do not take into consideration the Colonials). 

36783 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
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which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—See answer to ray question (4). I would 
not have any special arrangement for Indian 
recruits provided the competitive examination is 
made fair to both Indians and Englishmen. 

36784 (2.1). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment o{ “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statutes of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No. 

36786 (24). What (s your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civril Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincial Civil 
Service can properly be appointed ?—If Provincial 
Service men could be taken to listed posts at 
mature but not old age, it majr be better, but if 
simultaneous examinations are introduced I would 
not keep any listed post (or Indian Civil Service 
posts) for Provincial Service men. 

36786 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by o^n 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the Ser¬ 
vice ?—I think after they pass the competitive 
examinations they may be required to undergo 
probationary period of a year or two. 

36787 (31). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—Test 
about languages and local laws and knowledge 
about Indian polity may be required of them, Just 
as similar tests are imposed on Provincial Service 
men, after they enter it. 

36788 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
Part of the time of probation may be spent by 
Indians in England and by Englishmen in India. 
They may be required to work under senior officers 
in those countries. Thus I would require English 
students six months’ work in England and 
one and a half year’s probation in India. Indian 
students may be required six months’ probation in 
India and one and a half year’s probation in 
England. During this period I think Indian 
Civil Servants should be required to acquaint 
themselves with English system of adininistration 
as also with Indian system of administration. 
They may also be required to pass the same time the 
test required in my answer to question (31). 

36789 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—-I think there should be 
a college in England as well as one in India to 
which the probationers may be attached and 
where the additional subjects be taught. 


36790 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
amngements for the training of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken up 
their appointments in Indial? If not, what change 
should, in your opinion, be introduced ?—I think 
the junior officers under the present arrangement 
lack in knowledge about India and its people, 
and probation be required of the recruits. See 
answer to question (82). 

86791 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and, 
if not, how could this best be remedied ? — I think 
partly because English education is increasing in 
India there is some deterioration in the acquisition 
of knowledge of the vernaculars on the part of Civil 
Servants. But I do not think any special arrange¬ 
ment is needed for increasing this knowledge. 

36792 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—If not, what rates do 
you suggest for the various grades of the Service ? 
—I would not make any difference in pay of the 
Indian Civil Servants of whatever nationality they 
be. Indians require the same pay as English¬ 
men if they are to keep up to the style and 
dignity of an Indian Civil Servant. The Indians 
(Natives of India) require owing to the joint 
family or semi-joint family system of the country 
very large expenses for maintaining and upbring¬ 
ing of their family. 

Written answers relating to Provincial Civil 
Service. 

36793 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India EesolutionNo. 1046-1058, dated the I9th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
I think the principles embodied in Government of 
India Resolution Nos. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
Augufrt 1910, are sound. But I would add that 
if any particular community cannot give an ade¬ 
quate number to represent them in the Provincial 
Service (the whole Provincial Civil Service) recruit¬ 
ment may be made from other Provinces for the 
purpose. 

36794 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which it 
belongs ?—The recruitment of the Provincial 
Service (the whole Provincial Service) should 
ordinarily be restricted to the Province to which it 
belongs, but in the case of Muhammadans and other 
important communities, if they are not up to the 
mark in education in any particular Province, 
recruits should be made from other Provinces also, 
so that all classes may be properly represented in 
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tbe Provincial Service. I think that all classes as 
far as possible should be represented in the service. 

36795 (59). Do you accept as suitable the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion of 18S6-87, and since followed, that the con¬ 
ditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards 
salary should be adjusted by a consideration of the 

Me. H. M. Malak, 

36796. {Chairman}^ You are a General Mer¬ 
chant?—Yes. I am a General Merchant of 
Nagpur. 

36797. Have you resided here for many years ? 
—Por the last 20 or 21 years. 

36798. Do you occupy any public positions 
here ?—I am a Member of the Municipal Com¬ 
mittee I am the President of the Anjuman; I 
am the Vice-President of the Moslem League; I 
am a Trustee of the Aligarh College, and several 
other functions I perform. 

36799. You would like to recruit for the Indian 
Civil Service by examinations held simultaneously 
both in India and in England, identical in every 
respect?—I am in favour of the simultaneous 
examinations on an equal footing. 

36800. In your answer to question (18) you 
say that you would, as a practical man, reserve 
one-third of the Indian Civil Service as the 
minimum for Englishmen?—Yes, it will do 
for some 50 years. That is the highest aspiration 
that I can put. It will take some time to publish 
the report of the Commission and I do not mean 
to say that in the course of two or three years 
that percentage will be reached. It will take a 
long time for that percentage to be reached. 

36801. You anticipate that it will take a long 
time before the candidates are successful in the 
Indian examination ?—Yes, about two-thirds. It 
will take long time to reach it, 

36802. I gather from your remarks that you 
would like to see the European element retained 
in the Administration, although you will be 
satisfied with a comparatively small number of 
Europeans ?—Yes, the Indian element will be two- 
thirds and the European element one-third. 

86803. You say in your answer to question (15) 
that you would allow Indians two or three years 
more owing to their special difficulties?—Yes. 

36804. To that extent you rather modify the 
main principle, which underlies the demand for 
simultaneous examinations, namely, that there 
should bo equality between Europeans and 
Indians ?—Indians have to learn foreign subjects, 
whereas Englishmen have to learn subjects in 
their own mother-tongue. For that reason, 
Europeans may be made to learn Indian languages, 
Hindi or Urdu; but if that is not done, two to 
three years may be given to Indians. 

36805. In effect, your scheme would mean, I 
lake it. that there would be an examination held 
in India supplementary to the open examination 
in England ?—Yes. 

36806. But it would not be a simultaneous 
examination, if it was not held at the same 
time?—No. It must be held at the same time. 
The same questions, the same subjects and the 
same time. 

36807. I see that you would hold the exami¬ 
nations simultaneously, the only difference being, 


terms necessary to secure locally the desired quali¬ 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
principle do you recommend ?—The conditions of 
Provincial Service (the whole Provincial Civil 
Service) as regards salary should be adjusted to a 
consideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally qualified officers. 

called and examined. 

the respective ages at w*hich you would allow the 
candidates to go up for them. At' what age 
would you allow Europeans to compete ?—Let it 
remain as it is. To make up for the special 
difficulties which Indians have to undergo, I think 
some concessions unay be shown to them. Either 
Englishmen may be made to study Indian lan¬ 
guages or some more marks may be given for the 
subjects that the Indians have to learn in England. 
But the simultaneous examinations, if held in 
India, will put them on an equal footing. 

36808. Your proposal suggests that an Indian 
should appear for the examination three years 
later than the Englishman. To that extent they 
would not be on equal footing ?—If the special 
difficulties in the way of Indians are removed, 
there is no necessity for extending the age-limit. 

36809. What do you mean by special difficul¬ 
ties ?—They have to learn foreign languages. If 
the simultaneous examinations are held in India 
and England, if the candidates are to be put on 
an equal footing, the same subjects, the same 
marks, and the same age, then Europeans will 
have to learn Indian subjects while Indians 
learn English subjects. Then it will be all right. 

36810. Then you suggest a difference in the 
syllabus of the examination ?—Yes. 

36811. Then you will have optional subjects 
more suitable to Indians ?—In answer to question 
(2) I have given the details. I have said: “ The 
competition as at present imposed puts (i) unequal 
pressure on the Indians desiring to compete for 
it as they are required to master all the subjects 
of the examination in a foreign language: (ii) 
unequal risk on the Indians desiring to enter it 
as they have to leave their country at a tender 
age and visit a foreign one on the bare chance of 
passing the examination in which more often 
than not they prove unsuccessful ; (in) unequal 
expenses on Indian parents as their sons have to 
go to England, stay and study there at great 
costs. The system does not treat all the subjects 
fairly. Simultaneous examinations taken both in 
India and England of identical nature would to a 
great extent remove these inequities. All who 
compete for it here as well as in England should 
be finally classified in one list according to merit. 
The Indians may be allowed two or three years 
more as age-limit, to compensate them for the 
difficulties of competing in a foreign language 
with Englishmen who have to master their 
mother-tongue only, or the Indians may be given 
more marks in the foreign languages in view of 
the unequal difficulties put to Indians, or principal 
vernaculars like Urdu or Hindi may be required to 
be mastered by English candidates.'’'’ Those are 
the reasons why the simultaneous examinations 
may be held. 

36812. You mean that if optional subjects were 
introduced to suit Indian candidates, then the 
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examination might be held at the same time 
and at the same age for Indians and for 
Englishmen ?—Yes. 

36813. Do you think that the various com¬ 
munities will be sufficiently represented under a 
system of open competition ?—My idea is that it is 
for the Indian loyal subjects of Their Majesties the 
King and Queen to show their efficiency, their 
competency and their worth, and then if the 
British Government think that in the interests of 
the best administration and to see that there is no 
agitation and that there is satisfaction and con¬ 
tentment among all classes of the communities, 
then it would be a question for the Government to 
decide whether there shall be proper representa¬ 
tion of all the communities or not. As loyal 
subjects we are bound, and we must show that we 
are prepared, to serve our country in the best way 
possible and to see that we acquire efficiency. 

86814. {Sir Murray Rammick.) I suppose you 
have not been to England ?—No ; I had no occasion. 

86815. Do you think that if you had simul- 
taheous examinations next year any Muhammadans 
would get in—be successful ?—In the first place 
it will be impossible to have the simultaneous 
examinations next year. It will take long time 
to introduce them. The sooner they come to know 
of it the earlier will they prepare themselves. 

36816. If you had an examination next year 
you do not think that any Muhammadans would get 
in ? Or do you think they would ’—They would 
have to study the subjects. 

86817. How long do you think it would take 
them to study the subjects ?—It will take at .least 
four or five years. 

86818. Then you would not like to see the 
simultaneous examination started for four or five 
years j you would like to have it put off for four 
or five years ?—Yes. 

86819. You think that in four or five years 
Muhammadans would have a good chance of get¬ 
ting a fair amount of appointments ?—Yes, as they 
are getting at present. As far as the appointments 
are concerned, it will be arranged in the same way 
as it is done at present. 

36820. If you put off the simultaneous exa¬ 
minations four or five years, do you think that 
Muhammadans will then get a fair proportion of 
the appointments ?—I would advise the members 
of my community to strain their every nerve to 
come to the fore-front. Though on account of 
their minority they may not come out successful 
in equal numbers to that of the members of the 
other communities, still Muhammadan community 
would produce such able men as they can, accord¬ 
ing to the minority, do service to the country. 

36821. You would like to see Englishmen 
going up for these examinations at 23 and you 
would like them to come out at 25. You say that 
you would like junior civilians to begin their 
work at 25. You say he has to have probation 
for years in India and six months in England, 
so that he would have to go up for the examina¬ 
tion at 23. You would like to see Indians go up 
for the examination at 26?—He would have three 
years given to him. 

36822. Yon say in your answer to question (2) 
that Indians may be allowed two or three 
years?—Yes, 


36823. So that the Englishman will have to go 
up for the examination at 23 and the Indian would 
go up for it at 25^ or 26?—Going into the service. 

36824. For the simultaneous examinations?—■ 
The simultaneous examinations will be arranged 
in such a way that there will be the same sort of 
questions and the same syllabus, in which case 
that is not necessary. 

36825. There is difference in age ?—That is in 
regard to the present system. We are mingling 
both. This is with reference to the English ex¬ 
amination in England and therefore there is this 
difference in age. 

36826. Are you referring to the English ex¬ 
aminations in England or to the simultaneous 
examinations in India?—To the English ex¬ 
amination in England. 

36827. If you have the simultaneous examina¬ 
tion in India, you would not give the advantage 
of age to the Indian; he would go up for the 
examination at the same age ?—In that case I 
would not insist upon it. 

86828. It is only for the existing system in 
England ?—Yes. 

36829. Yon think that if an Indian goes for 
the English examination in England he ought to 
have two or three years’ benefit, that is to say, 
he should be allowed to go up for it two or three 
years later ?—Yes. 

86830. In your answer to question (24) which 
relates to the Provincial Service you say that if 
you had the simultaneous examination, you 
would take away all the listed appointments from 
the Provincial Service. Do you not think that it 
would make the Provincial Service very un¬ 
popular ?—Why so ? 

36831. They would lose some of the good 
appointments which they now have ?—In the first 
view, they would lose for some years, but there 
would be no loss. 

36832. You mean the people who went in for 
the Provincial Service would pass the simultaneous 
examinations and go into the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes, 

36883. Is that what you mean ?—Yes. 

86884. Still the Provincial Service would be 
discontented, because they would have no 
appointments to lopk forward to, as they have 
now?—Those appointments would be filled by 
those who pass the examination. 

36835. Still the men in the Provincial Service 
who can now look forward to becoming Deputy 
Collectors would no longer look forward to them, 
so that they would be disappointed. Would they 
not ?—For the first few years they would be dis¬ 
appointed ; but afterwards they will not. When 
they pass the examination they will feel all 
right. 

36836. In reply to question (82) you say that 
it is quite enough that Indian students should 
go to England for one-half year’s probation and 
learn what goes on in England. You think that 
would be quite enough ?—It is one and a half years, 
not one-half year. It is a mistake in print. I 
have corrected it to one and a half years or eigh¬ 
teen months. 

36837. You think that an Indian after he 
passes should go to England for 18 months?— 
Yes, 
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36838. On the other hand, an Englishman 
should have 6 months in England and one and a 
half years in India ?—Yes. 

36839. Where would he study in India?— 
Some arrangements ought to be made for it. 

36840. You mean in a College?—To remain 
under some administrative oiEcer. In that way, 
he can study the administration and learn the 
ways and customs of the people. 

36841. Have you lived for a considerable time 
in Nagpur ?—I belong to Bombay j but for the 
last 21 or 23 years I have been here. 

36842. Always trading in the town here ?—Yes. 

36843. {Mr. Sly.) I want to ask you a question 
or two about the Provincial Service. I understand 
that you are satisfied with the present system of 
nomination; judging from your answer to question 
( 51 ) ?—The resolution of the Government of India 
requires some alteration. To clause 5 I would 
add some note. 

36844. Y^ou have not mentioned any altera¬ 
tion ?—-I stated that so far as the principles of the 
resolution go, they are sound, but I have added 
^'if any particular community cannot give an 
adequate number to represent them in the Provin¬ 
cial Service (the whole Provincial Service) recruit¬ 
ment may be made from other Provinces for the 
purpose.'’^ 

86845. Eor the Provincial Civil Service you 
desire to see communities represented ?—Not only 
my community but other communities and minori¬ 
ties. 

86846. All communities ?—Yes. 

86847. Do you not think that in the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service the question of efficiency is 
important ?—That has to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. I do not mean to say that unqualified men 
from other Provinces should be recruited, but only 
qualified men. 

86848. If you consider this necessary in the 
Provincial Civil Services, why do you not recom¬ 
mend it for the Indian Civil Service ?-^We 
require fair play and fair treatment in order to 
encourage Indians. I think that it would be 
better if they pass that examination for the 
Indian Civil Service. That would be better for 
them and they will be put on the same footing as 
others. 

36849. Better than the Provincial Service ?— 
Yes. My idea is to connect and link the rulers 
and the ruled. If they are competent men they 
will be able to do very good service to the 
country t o which they belong. 

36850. Does this Civil Service problem create 
great interest in the mercantile community in 
Nagpur—among merchants ?—I have not come 
here to represent the mercantile community, but 
as a citizen and as one of the loyal subjects of His 
Majesty the King. 

36851. Among the citizens does it excite a 
great deal of interest ?—Yes. As the head of the 
administration is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service they do take an interest in it. 

36852. You are yourself a merchant ?—Yes. 
36853. What I wanted to know was whether 
merchants in Nagpur are much interested in 
the question of the Civil, Service ?—Not as a 
merchant, 


36854. Do you think that among your friends 
there is a general desire for the simultaneous 
examinations ?.—Yes. 

36855. You are not speaking for yourself, but 
you are speaking on behalf of a good many 
friends of yours ?—Yes. 

36856. Is that desire strong in the Muham¬ 
madan community in Nagpur ?—Not merely in 
Nagpur, but in the Central Provinces also. Most 
of those in the United Provinces who are educated 
are in favour of the simultaneous examinations. 

36857. Most of the educated members of the 
Muhammadan community are in favour of the 
simultaneous examinations ?—Yes. 

36858. Do they expect to obtain many suc¬ 
cesses in the simultaneous examination ?—They 
hope to. 

36859. In your answer to question (2), in sub 
clause (n), you say you consider one of the draw¬ 
backs to the present system to be the unequal risk 
on the Indians desiring to enter into the Civil 
Service as they have to leave their country at a 
tender age and visit a foreign one on the bare 
chance of passing the examination in which more 
often than not they prove “ successful ” ?—It 
must be “ unsuccessful ” and not “ successful.'' 
That is another mistake. 

36860. Anyway you refer to the risk which 
they run in leaving their country at a tender age. 
What is the precise character of the risk you refer 
to ?—-The climate of India and the climate of 
England are quite difEerent. 

36861. You mean the physical risk ?—Yes. 

36862. Any moral and intellectual risk of any 
kind ?—That has also to be considered. 

36863. When you say that they prove un¬ 
successful, do you mean that they fail to pass or 
break down in other respects ?—They break down 
in other respects. 

36864. With reference to the majority of 
Indians who proceed to England, it is said that 
they prove decided failures for one reason or 
another—they break down. Do you agree with 
that opinion ?—Yes. 

36865. In answer to question (3) you say that 
the declarations and the hopes held out by 
Sovereigns and Ministers have not been carried out. 
Do you mean to say that there has been an actual 
breach of promise or there have been difficulties in 
the arrangement for letting in Indians ?—Faci¬ 
lities were not given to Indians, and if facilities 
had been given them, they wmuld have had their 
chances, 

36866. The promise was that a man's race 
should not form a bar to his eligibility for any 
appointment, other things being equal and he 
being competent; but it did not mean that any 
man of any race should be entitled to any appoint¬ 
ment for which he and his friends think him suit¬ 
able. There is great difference between these 
two ?—On account of certain restrictions one com¬ 
munity gets preference over the other. 

36867. You think that the defect is in the 
arrangements ?—Yes. 

86868. In answer to question (16) you say that 
you would like to put in Oriental languages and 
Indian history among the subjects for the competi¬ 
tive examination. Do you think that, in the 
present state of things, in any of the Colleges ift 
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England, you can acquire anything more than a 
sort of scholastic acquaintance with the daseicB ? 
Do you think that a man can really learn the 
colloquial language of India without coming here 
and living here ?—As Indians have to learn Latin 
and Greek in England, Europeans ought to learn 
the Indian languages. 

36869. Do you suggest that sort of scholastic 
knowledge of Asiatic classics, in order to increase 
the number of marks obtained in the examina¬ 
tion ?—If my proposal is carried out, about the 
simultaneous examinations. 

36870. Are you speaking of simultaneous ex¬ 
aminations or the competitive examinations at 
Home ?—In that case, during the time of proba¬ 
tionary period, they will acquire a knowledge of 
these languages. 

36871. Here or there ?—Here and there. 

36872. In answer to question (32) you say, “ Part 
of the time of probation may be spent by Indians 
in England and Englishmen in India.” Do you 
think that theoretical studies of the language of 
the country are equal to the experience gained by 
practical work in it ?—That is the reason of my 
suggestion. My suggestion is that they should 
acquire a knowledge of these languages during the 
time of their probation. 

36873. You say by Indians in England and by 
Englishmen in India ?—Yes. 

36874. You want a training College in India 
for probationers ?—If that is possible. 

86875. Do you think that a succession of com¬ 
petent teachers can be maintained for such a 
college in this country ?—In the beginning, it 
will, of course, be expensive ; but if the number 
increases, it will not be so much expensive, 
unnecessarily expensive. 

36876. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Su^jposing the 
simultaneous examinations were conceded, would 
you describe to me where you would have educa¬ 
ted a young man whom you want to send up for 
the competition ? Suppose a friend of yours 
asks you to give him that advice, what will you 
say ? ‘Will you describe to me the sort of educa¬ 
tion that you would give him ?—That depends 
upon the University and the subjects to be pre¬ 
pared. 

36877. Suppose a Mussulman friend of -yours 
came to you at Nagpur and said, “ I have got a 
boy of fourteen, who is very clever and whom I 
want to send up for the Indian Civil Service 
Examination ; and by the time he has grown up 
there will be simultaneous examinations.'’'’ Will 
you describe to me how you will have that 
boy educated ?—That is, the courses of studies in 
England will be studied here j there will be the 
same courses studied here. 

86878. Please tell me what school you will send 
him to ? Will you send him to the Zillah School 
here,, etc. Suppose the decision is arrived at, 
that the simultaneous examinations will begin in 
the year 1927, and you have this'promising young 
clever lad you wish to educate. Will you tell me 
how vou would begin his education, what educa¬ 
tion " you would give him 7—There are certain 
recognised colleges which have produced the best 
sort of men. 

36879. Tell me the names ?—The I’ergusson 
College at Poona, the College at Aligarh, and the 
College at Calcutta. . 


36880. This boy is only fourteen or twelve?— 
He will be put into the school attached to the 
college. 

36881. Will you send him to the Fergusson 
College ?—If that boy is of school-going age, I 
will attach him to the school. 

36882. Will you send him to the Zillah School ? 
—Not here. 

36883. If he is a young Mussulman boy, 
where would you send him to ?—To either the 
Poona College or the Aligarh College. 

36884. Do they teach Arabic at the Fergusson 
College ? —If they do not, I will have him sent 
to Aligarh. 

36885. After he passes through the school, 
what will he do ?—I will make him join the 
College. 

36886. How far will he go up in the College; 
up to the B. A. ?—As he is to go up for the Indian 
Civil Service, I will make him prepare for it, and 
undergo whatever the course may be for it. 

36887. Do you think that the Aligarh College, 
of which you are a Trustee, will start a special class 
for the Service ?—If all the colleges are not to 
provide for all the subjects required for the Indian 
Civil Service examination, I suppose there will be 
one College here in India. 

36888. I do not suppose that there is any 
College anywhere that provides for all the subjects 
—some universities there may be ?—There must 
be a separate College to prepare boys for the 
Indian Civil Service examination. 

36889. Then you mean to say that a part of 
your recommendation for the simultaneous 
examinations will be that of starting another 
College ?—Will have to be. 

36890. You have stated in reply to question (2) 
“ the competition as at present imposed puts un¬ 
equal pressure on the Indians desiring to compete 
for it as they are required to master all the sub¬ 
jects of the examination in a foreign language.” 
This young man, we are talking of, would go to 
Aligarh and he is certainly going to read up to 
B.A., and he will have to read almost all the sub¬ 
jects in English. Do you want to change it ?— 
We shall have to arrange for a College which will 
prepare students for the Indian Civil Service 
examination. 

36891. Suppose you get .a central College to 
prepare candidates for the Indian Civil. Service 
examination, do you think that the teaching will 
be in English or in the Indian languages ?—The 
College will be of the same nature as in England. 

36892. In which language?—English, Latin, 
etc. 

36893. That difficulty will remain. Even if 
you have a central College, Indians will still have 
the difficulty of learning the subjects in the 
English language ?—Yes, in the same way as 
those who prepare and go up for the examination in 
England will have to study the Indian languages. 

36894. You will change the curriculum ?—That 
is one of the conditions—that the subjects will be 
the same, the papers will be the same, the exami¬ 
ners will be the same, and everything will be the 
same and there is to be no difference. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 
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WtiUea answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

36895 (1). What is your experience of the 
•working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I accept the 
present system as satisfactory. Social and poli¬ 
tical conditions in India are now quite different 
to what they were at the time the preceding 
system of recruitment was in force. The unit 
of Government has shifted from the District to 
the Division. There has not yet been time to 
gain experience of how the men recruited under 
the present system would work as Commissioners 
of Divisions, but the class of men obtained by the 
open competitive examination in England seems 
to be drawn from the same field as their predeces¬ 
sors were, being, with rare exceptions, men from 
our Public Schools ; the principal difference 
being that they are older in years than the 
recruits were under the preceding system, and 
further have not necessarily been attracted to 
the Service by a desire in the first instance to 
come to India. They offer an equally good 
scope for the selection of satisfactory men when 
the time comes for them to administer the 
government of the country. As junior mem¬ 
bers of the Service, and as District Officers, their 
age on joining and its mental results render 
them more suitable to present conditions, and to 
dealing with their Indian fellow-subjects, in the 
course of official life, than if the age of recruit¬ 
ment were the younger one. They arc further 
much assisted by the remarkable development of 
the two Departments of Agriculture and Educa¬ 
tion. The present age of admission furthermore 
permits of those Indians who enter the Service 
having passed a sufficiently long time in England 
for them to understand and enter into, as well as 
to accept, the modes of thought, outlook and 
traditions of their English colleagues, such being 
essential to the good government of India. The 
superior posts of the Indian Civil Service consti¬ 
tute a large part of the Government of India and 
as such must remain in British hands. The 
system of selection by merit, and not by seniority, 
which prevails in the filling up of these high 
offices, permits the selection of any Native of 
India ’’ in the Service, of conspicuous ability, 
but even in such an individual case no precedent 
should be established. The people of India desire 
the Government to be entirely in British hands 
as much as the people of England desire England 
to be governed as a limited Monarchy, with a 
Parliament composed of Members ■^vhose political 
opinions represent those of the majority of the 
people of England at the time of their election. 
At the same time, with the age of admission 
standing as it does at present, Indians have a 
better chance of securing an entrance into the 
Service under the present examination rules than 
under the younger age. They have had time 
first to master the English language and then to 
acquire a knowledge of the examination subjects 


Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

such as enables them to compete on equal tern 
with the English candidates. As to the effic 
ency of the civilian who is a Native of India 1 
has to contend with the knowledge that the peop 
will not unquestioningly accept and obey h 
commands. His orders will be scrutinizeo, 
motives imputed to him, his being right or wrong 
considered, and his orders then followed, or even 
then perhaps only partially carried out. This 
induces a diffidence in men, as gifted as theif 
English colleagues, and renders them less efficient 
in moments of emergency both to issue orders and 
to ensure compliance. 

36896 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—So far as 
these Provinces are concerned there has been such 
over-recruitment as seriously to affect the efficiency 
and prestige of the Service. It has resulted in a 
block in promotion which keeps junior civilians 
of many years’ standing in the grade of Assistant 
Commissioner, and doing work which has ceased 
to be in the nature of mere training, and can 
equally well be done by members of a less highly 
paid Service. Eecruitment should be simply to 
secure such a number of men as will keep filled 
the posts of District Officer, and a number of 
others in training to fill up the vacancies in the 
Districts, when District Officers are selected for 
promotion. The pay, in consequence, is quite 
inadequate to suitably maintain officers (and 
their families), junior in rank, but of many years' 
standing, in a position befitting the dignity of 
the Service, and permitting the officer and his 
family to exercise that indirect influence by 
example and friendship, which is among the most 
valuable services rendered by the Indian Civil 
Service to the Indian Empire. The pay through¬ 
out the Commission in these Provinces is far 
below what men selected as the Indian civilians 
have been, have a right to expect at the termina¬ 
tion of each deqade of their life, when they look 
round and see the average incomes earned by 
their contemporaries in business or other profes¬ 
sions, and this in spite of the consolation of the 
so-called pension. The result is that the import¬ 
ance of the civilian as a social influence for good 
is likely to be lost, and the young civilian loses 
his importance, being merged in a crowd of Civil 
Servants, doing the same kind of work, but of 
quite different rank and standing, and drawn 
from a different field altogether. 

36897 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
present system does not secure the best class of 
Indian candidates j under it any “ Native of 
India ” who can secure the necessary means to 
enable him to proceed to England, can appear for 
the examination, and though such may pass, they 
are not necessarily picked ludian students. A 
system of State Schol^ships, given in India, on 
the recommendation of the University authorities 
here, to students of the Indian Universities, would 
enable a number of picked students to go up for 
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the examination, and would secure Indian candi¬ 
dates from the same field of general education 
and training, both intellectual and physical, as 
that from which the English candidates are 
drawn. 

36898 (4). Do you consider that i;he combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons ?—No. The examination should be 
separate. Under the present system the prestige 
of the Indian Civil Service suffers. Men who 
had no intention of proceeding to India find on 
passing an inducement to do so, and men are 
kept out who might have got in, and been more 
suitable, but for the combined competition. 

36899 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose ?—I am 
in favour of an open competitive examination held 
as at present. 

36900 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—Until the system of Public School 
education in India is assimilated much more- 
nearly than it is at present to Public School 
education in England, any system of simulta¬ 
neous examination is out ot the question. This 
is due to the fact that the spirit of caste is the 
breath of Indian National life. The field from 
which candidates in India are to be derived must 
be a class of Indian subjects, and not a caste or 
castes, or any particular sect. The candidate 
must be an Indian, and not merely a Hindu 
Native of India, or a Muhammadan Native of 
India. The Indian as such has yet to be born. 
Any system which led to the administration of 
India to any real extent by members of a parti¬ 
cular caste, or sect, would lead to a popular 
demonstration by the other “Natives of India" 
against such a system. At the present moment 
certain literate castes would obtain by far the 
larger number of passes at any such examination 
held in India, and in the not very distant future 
it is equally possible that a particular sect might 
obtain a similar predominance. 

36901 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examin¬ 
ation in India, or by means of separate examin¬ 
ations in each Province or group of Provinces in 
India ? If you favour such a scheme, what propor¬ 
tion do you recommend ?—I am not in favour of 
any such proposal, which would only lower the 
general efficiency of the Service. I believe 
further that it would lower the standard of ability 
in the competing Natives of India as candidates. 
At present the Service is obtainable by picked men 
and by picked men only, but it is also open to 
all subjects of the Indian Empire. The time 
has not come, and I hope will never come, when 
the question of distribution of posts in the 
Indian Civil Service has to be considered from a 
racial point of view, as apart from one of 
efficiency. 


3690£ (8). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomi¬ 
nation, (5) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method ? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti¬ 
cular do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?—I am not in favour 
of anv system of nomination. I consider it desir¬ 
able that all classes and communities should have 
the Indian Civil Service open to them, and open 
competitive examination is the only means of 
effectually doing this. 

36903 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—It is very 
desirable that ultimately only members of the 
legal profession shall be ^eligible for Judicial 
appointments. Such appointments to be made 
preferably from the local Bar. To secure the pro¬ 
per administration of justice, the maintenance of 
the highest standard of professional honour in the 
legal profession is as essential as the possession of 
•the best qualifications by the Judges. The know¬ 
ledge that these posts are prizes of the profession, 
will have a most valuable reflex influence in 
encouraging that standard of professional honour 
which exists in England, where this system of 
recruitment to the Bench is in force. The rule 
should apply not only to High Courts but to 
Divisional, District, and Sessions Judgeships. Its 
introduction may lessen the attractiveness of the 
Civil Service, though the Judicial Branch 
apparently does not exercise any great induce¬ 
ment as such, at the present time. But the 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service being reduced, 
the number of recruits required will be less, and a 
high class of men, English and Indian, will be 
led to adopt a lawyer^s career in India. The 
practising lawyer, when raised to the Bench, will 
have a special knowledge, not open to the Cmlian 
appointed from without the Bar, in addition to 
which the lawyer has an amassed knowledge of law 
gained at the Bar, which the Civilian Judge 
lacks, and to obtain which the Civilian Judge 
has to seiwe an apprenticeship after his 
appointment to the Bench at the expense, 
if not of the litigants, at least of the public 
time. .The knowledge of Executive work which 
the Civilian Judge brings with him to the Bench 
is no compensation for his lack of law and legal 
training. Revenue and Tenancy Law are famihai* 
to the legal practitioners ; and while the Revenue 
Officer has only applied this law in particular 
posts (subject of course to conection on appeal), 
the legal practitioner has gained a knowledge of 
how to deal with it from the point of view of the 
Revenue authorities as well as from the point of 
view of landholder and tenant. A further 
anomaly under the present system’ is, that a young 
civilian without legal experience is taken from the 
Executive and appointed to the Judicial Branch 
in a post, wherein he hears appeals from Subordi¬ 
nate Judges of many years’ standing and expe¬ 
rience. 1 do not consider that a training for six 
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months as a Subordinate Judge before his appoint¬ 
ment as a Court of Appeal in any way alters the 
position. General appointments to the Bench 
from the Bar to the exclusion of the Indian 
civilian cannot of course be made until not only 
Indian but also British, practising Barristers, of 
at least ten years’ standing as Advocates of an 
Indian High Court, are available to select the 
Judges from, so as td secure that firmness of 
fibre in criminal decisions which religious and 
domestic training tend to mitigate in the Hindu 
literate class. All High Courts must contain a 
strong British element to secure not only the last 
mentioned point, but also the approbation 
of the litigant as well as of the people, who 
demand that the Supreme Appellate and Original 
authorities. Civil and Criminal, shall be British to 
all intents and purposes. At the present moment 
the first step can be taken in the direction indi¬ 
cated by ensuring that only those members of the 
Civil Service who are Barristers or Advocates of 
Scotland hold Judicial appointments, or will in 
the future be appointed to the Judicial Branch of 
the Indian Civil Service. It is commonly, though 
possibly erroneously, believed that the less efficient 
members of the Indian Civil Service find them¬ 
selves relegated to the Judicial Branch. The 
appointment of even one Judge, holding no general 
qualifications, and without any special knowledge 
of the law, customs, and language of the people 
whose disputes he is called upon to adjudicate, 
and to whom he administers justice, would con¬ 
stitute a serious charge against the present system 
of appointments to the Judicial Branch of the 
. Civil Service. With regard to the Subordinate 
Civil Courts, the appointees should start as 
Munsifs, and be able to rise in the ordinary course 
to the post of Additional District Judge. The 
pay of a Munsif on appointment should be Rs. 200 
a month. Such appointments should be made 
from Legal Practitioners within the Province of 
at least three years’ standing, and thus not only 
secure valuable knowledge of Court business but 
also avoid the possibility of sons of influential 
persons being appointed as soon as they have 
obtained a legal degree, who are then after a few 
years able to discard the Bench, to proceed to 
practise at the Bar, with the , prestige and ex¬ 
perience gained on the Bench at public expense. 
The Magisterial Courts are attached to the Exe¬ 
cutive side of the Administration, and cannot be 
separated from it without gravely impairing the 
security and good government of the country, so 
that I am absolutely opposed to any separq,tion, as 
it is called, of the Judicial and Executive. The 
Indian Civil Service can be divided into two parts 
(a) the Deputy Commissioner and his subordinates, 
(5) the Commissioner and those superior to him in 
the Service. The unit of Government has indeed 
shifted from the District to the Division, but the 
direct administration of justice, the maintenance 
of public order, and security of person and pro¬ 
perty, everything that is involved in the two 
words the “ King’s peace,” is embodied in the 
' Deputy Commissioner and group (a). The 
Deputy Commissioner must therefore be the 
District Magistrate. The Magistracy, whether 
Stipendiary or Honorary, must be subordinate to 
him, and he is a guarantee to the people of the 
good faith, reliability and integrity of such Magis¬ 


tracy as the Appellate Court to whom the justice 
of their decisions can be referred, respon¬ 
sible for their impartiality and incorruptibility. 
The District Magistrate to whom they are subor¬ 
dinate, must be a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and the mass of the people would prefer 
him to be a European, as being uninfluenced by 
any sectarian or interested feeling. The Sessions 
Judge and the High Courts are too remote to act 
as the Court of immediate appeal, instead of the 
District Officer, who is visible to the people and 
constantly among them, though not of them, in 
his capacity as Collector of the Land Revenue and 
Revenue Court. He must at the same time 
remain the responsible head of the police in the 
District, for it is exactly this combination of head 
of the prosecution, as superior officer of the pro¬ 
secutor and the superior officer at the same time of 
the trying Magistrate, that ensures public justice, 
prevents Magisterial advocacy, and partizan Police 
prosecution. All the Magistrates subordinate to 
the District Magistrate and Deputy Commissioner 
combine like himself Magisterial and Revenue 
functions, and it is important to their prestige as 
Revenue officers that they should also be Magis¬ 
trates. Any scheme of a separate Cadre for 
Magistrates headed by a District Magistrate, for 
the administration of Criminal justice, on lines 
similar to the administration of Civil justice, would 
no doubt commend itself to those who are anxious 
to duplicate Government posts, and create as many 
Government offices as possible ; but, apart from 
the unnecessary and large expenditure of Govern¬ 
ment money involved in it, such a scheme will be 
less efficient than the present one, and would lead 
to every district being ultimately divided against 
itself. Further, to put it from the most sordid 
point of view, the difficulty of collecting land 
revenue would be enhanced. The true position 
is, that although the Commissioner governs, the 
District Magistrate represents the Crown to the 
people j and it is impossible to disassociate from 
bis paternal power of help and assistance in time 
of famine, plague and other pubbc distress, his 
likewise paternal power of punishment and sup¬ 
pression of crime. 

36904 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent ? If not, state fully any pro¬ 
posals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter?—I would, suggest the substitution of the 
words Indian and Anglo-Indian : Indian to mean 
all those referred to in the definition who have no 
English blood in their veins or are of English 
descent on their mother’s side only; Anglo- 
Indian to mean all those referred to in the defini¬ 
tion who are of English descent on their father’s 
side. I should like to point out that India is not 
interchangeable with Hindustan, nor is the verna¬ 
cular word Hindustan a translation of the English 
word India. 
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S6905 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving^ your 
reasons?'—The age should be such that candidates 
can appear immediately on the completion of a 
three years^ course at the University. 

36906 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India?'—24 or 25. 

36907 (15). What age-limits for the open coni- 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 
reasons ? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age-limits for Natives of India, and 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 

I would make no difference between Natives of 
India and the other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty. 

36908 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—I would add riding to the compul¬ 
sory subjects at the open competitive examination 
and mark it on a scale bearing in mind the expense 
of its acquisition and the utility it will he to the 
newly-joined Indian Civilian both on duty and ■ 
socially. 

36909 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub¬ 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—I would make no 
distinction b^ween any candidates at the open 
competitive examination. 

36910 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—I con¬ 
sider that all Heads of Departments should be 
members of the Indian Civil Service including the 
Public Works, Education and Police. The Judi¬ 
cial Branch I have already referred to and shown 
how the British element in that will be maintained. 
The wish of the people is my reason for this as 
contradistinguished to the possible wish of any 
party, caste or sect. I note the possibility that 
the member of the Indian Civil Service selected 
can be a Native of India as confirming my view 
that such Heads of Departments must be Indian 
Civil Servants. 

36911 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included In the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre do you consider that Natives of India might 
under present conditions properly be admitted ? 
The higher posts of the Civil Administration must 
be manned by European subjects of His Majesty. 
The principle of selection for posts of the rank of 
a Commissioner and upwards, adequately provides 
for the selection of any suitable Native of India. 
Any other course would, in my opinion, make for 
inefficiency, and he so contrary to the wishes of the 
vast majority of Indian citizens, as to probably 
evoke popular outcry, once its effects were under- 
stppd by the masses. 


36912 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service Cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India?—All posts on the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre as it stands at present should be recruited 
by open competitive examination held in England. 
But I see no objection to a separate Cadre con¬ 
taining certain posts on the same plane and of the 
same grading as those entered in the Civil Service ' 
Cadre, including District Officers and certain 
Departments, such as Excise ; and, so long as the 
Judicial Branch is recruited in any way from the , 
Indian Civil Service, certain Judicial appointments 
to be recruited by special appointment in 
India. 

36913 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of '' Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—Yes. I think the Statutory Civi¬ 
lian a valuable asset of Government, to be 
nominated on the recommendation of Local Admi¬ 
nistrations, and to be selected from wealthy and 
noble families of old standing and consideration, 
so as to give the aristocracy a vested interest in 
the system of Administration, the Cadre of Statu¬ 
tory Civilians to be a separate one and not to 
interfere with promotion in the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre. Two Statutory Civilians were appointed in 
these Provinces. One, a Muhammadan gentleman, 
resigned j the other, a Hindu gentleman, has been 
all that could be desired, but, even in his case, as 
Deputy Commissioner, the fact that the Head of 
the District was not British and would have been 
preferred as such was in one instance apparent. 

36914 (22). If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service Cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in jour Province, would you advise its 
re-intro due tion or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—The system of military 
civilians was excellent for the period to which it 
belonged. At the present time such fatherly 
discipline does not appear to be necessary for any 
District in these Provinces. I was acquainted 
with these Provinces at the time Nagpur and 
other Districts had a military civilian at their 
head. Their qualities were excellent, appealed to 
the people, and the military civilian has left a deep 
impression for good behind him. 

36915 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincial Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I prefer to keep the 
Civil Service Cadre confined to Indian Civilians 
who have passed the open competitive examina¬ 
tion in England, even by reducing the number of 
posts reserved for members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

36916 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service?—Al^ 
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such posts should be merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

30917 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by o^n 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the Service ? 
—No. A Junior Assistant on joining in India 
should be placed for three years under a selected 
Deputy Commissioner, who should not have more 
than two such Junior Assistant Commissioners 
under him during the three years, unless he has 
selected the Judicial Branch. 

36918 (31). Do you consider that any differen¬ 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—No. I do 
not. 

36919 (32). Do you consider that the proba¬ 
tioners' course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
There should only be a course of probation in 
England so long as appointments to the Judicial 
Branch are made from the Civil Service. The 
candidate should at once select this Branch, and 
then should remain at home for a period of one 
year, he undertaking to join an Inn of Court, 
bearing half the expense, and in addition to so 
doing and attending the course of lectures there, 
to re^ with some practising Barrister in Chambers 
for the year, towards which he should receive a 
further grant of £7 6. I think it desirable that 
the recruit selecting the Judicial Branch should 
bear some of the expense himself, as not only in 
my opinion is it necessary to secure a legal train¬ 
ing for the Civilian Judge but such a recruit is 
provided with a profession, which he can turn to 
his advantage on retiring from Government 
service. On arriving in India such a junior 
Assistant should at once proceed to take up the 
duties of a Munsif under a selected District 
Judge. His scale of pay, in proportion to that of 
an ordinary Munsif, will soon remunerate him for 
the extra expenditure and outlay in England, and 
before he has been appointed as a Sessions Judge, 
he must have passed and been enrolled as a 
Barrister. Before being appointed a District 
Judge such a Judicial Civilian must have obtained 
an Indian degree of LL. B. After holding the 
post of a Munsif for two years, such a junior 
Assistant should be trained in magisterial work. 

36920 (33). Do you think it desirable to start 
at some suitable place in India a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No. I do not. I have 
heard that such a College for Police Assistants 
was started at Saugor and did not answer. 

36921 (34). Do you think It desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the 
first two years of service at some suitable centre ? 
—No. 

36922 (36), Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 


Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and, 
if not, how could this best be remedied?—I think 
that there possibly has been a deterioration in 
intimate and profound acquaintance with the 
Indian languages, due to the later age of joining, 
which has tended to prevent the languages being 
taken up as a study and a hobby, or as a means 
of gain by taking prizes. A colloquial know¬ 
ledge of Hindustani might be added to riding as 
an additional compulsory subject at the open 
compulsory competitive examination. 

36923 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law In India for officers selected 
for the Judicial Branch?—They might well 
attend the two years' course preparatory to taking 
the degree of LL.B. at any Indian University, 
and such a degree of LL.B. should- be require 
from them before they are appointed as District 
Judges. This degree is exacted from all candidates 
for the appointments of Munsifs, and the junior 
Indian civilian who takes it would be exempted 
from passing the Departmental examinations 
Fide answer (32). 

36924 (39). Do you recommend any special 

training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers selected for the Judicial Branch ? 1 

so, please give details?—Yes. Fide answer (32) 

36925 (44). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of the 
Indian Civil Service are satisfactory? If not 
please state your views ?—The Service seems to be 
overmanned. 

36926 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—Abolished upon the improve 
ment in pay of the present Civilian and not 
permitted in future. 

36927 (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation In the form of increased salaries 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance ?—No distinction should be made 
between any “ Indian Civil Servants." 

36928 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?- 
This present anomaly is one of my reasons for 
wishing to see the abolition of listed posts and 
their inclusion in a separate cadre for Statutory 
Civilians and also for the Provincial Civil Service. 

36929 (48). Have you any proposals to make in 
regard to the leave rules applicable to members of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I think it undesirable 
that any member of the Indian Civil Service 
should be able to take two years' continuous leave 
except on Medical Certificate. 

36930 (49). Have you any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory 
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Civilians, and to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding- listed posts ? In particular, do 
you consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
are desirable ?—I consider that separate sets of 
rules are desirable. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

36931 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
rdcommendations to jjiake for their alteration ?— 
No direct appointment as a Subordinate Judge 
should ever be made. The appointment should be 
from the posts of Munsifs. Such Munsifs to be 
only appointed from qualified Legal Practitioners 
within the Provinces of at least three years’ 
standing. 

3693a (5a). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province suitable or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The graduate qualification should appljr to Anglo- 
Indians as well as Indians in nominations to 
Executive Provincial Civil Service. 

36933 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which it 
belongs ?—Yes. 

36984 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 


arrangements do you recommend to secure thn 
object ?—All classes and communities appear to be 
duly represented in the Executive Provincial 
Service here. But a predominance of one caste in 
the Judicial Provincial Service has occurred. 
This is no doubt due to the large number of 
Brahmans who have taken their LL.B. degree and 
does not appear objectionable, and the proportion 
of other castes will be no doubt to some degree 
restored as we find that larger numbers of 
Muhammadans, and some members of various 
other castes, are now attending the two years’ 
course preparatory to appearing for the degree 
of LL.B, 

36935 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory? If 
not, please state your views ?—I think the number 
of the executive officers might well be increased 
and the districts further sub-divided. Such a 
course might coincide with the reduction in the 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service. 

36936 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differen¬ 
tiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in 
what direction?—The Civil Judicial Branch is 
quite separate from the Executive and Magisterial 
and should remain so. But a very grave defect 
occurs at present in the fact that District Judges 
of the Provincial Judicial Service are appointed to 
act as Additional Sessions Judges. This is an 
absolutely unsatisfactory system and has in my 
opinion worked very badly. Appointments from the 
Bar would not be open to this objection, as the Bar 
in this country do not, except in very rare instances, 
specialise. Barristers being familiar with civil and 
criminal law and work. 


Mr. G. P. Dick called and examined. 


86937. (Chairman )—You are a Barrister-at- 
Law ?—lam. 

36938. Have you had many years’ experience 
in this Province ?—I have been in Nagpur 
practising since Eebruary 1891. I c.ame to Nag¬ 
pur in November 1890. 

36939. Have you resided here ever since ?—I 
have been here ever since, except for trips home. 

36940. You lay stress on the loss of efficiency 
and prestige which has followed on the preseiit 
block in promotion. Can you tell us how this 
shows itself ?—I think it is shown in the fact 
that the younger and junior officers are taken up 
with work which is done at the same time by 
other officials not of the same standing, that by a 
long continuance of such subordinate posts they 
lose, by the time they come to take charge of dis¬ 
tricts, that sense of command and power which I 
think is necessary for all Indian civilians. 

36941. You do not regard the damage as 
irremediable ?—Not in the least. 

36942. You think that if improvements are 
made in the Service its prospects will regain its 
former prestige ?—I think so. 

36943. You do not object to having Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service, but you 
desire that they should be picked men and should 
enter the Service solely by open competition ?— 


That is so. I also particularly desire that there 
should not be any chance of any appointment 
being made except through the open door in 
England to posts in the Commission. 

36944. May I take it that you are in favour of 
seeing more Indians admitted to the Service ?— 
That is my wish. 

36945. You recommend by way of giving 
effect to that desire a system of State scholarships 
to enable students to go to England and pass the 
examination ?—I do. 

36946. How many of such scholarships would 
you suggest ?—I have suggested two for each 
University. 

36947. Ten in all ?—It comes to eight or ten. 

36948. At what age would you select your 
scholarship-holders ?—After they had taken their 

B. A. 

36949. They would then be about what age ?—■ 
About 21 or 20. 

36950. "What age would you suggest as the 
best time for passing the examination in England ? 
—I think the present svstem is the best. 

36951. 22 to 24 ?--iYes. 

36952. How would you select these scholarship- 
holders ?—It should be done bv the University, 
authorities on their own appreciation of the 
persons they choose to send. I would leave it 
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entirely to them. I would not suggest that they 
should be guided in any way by where the man 
stood in their respective years, but should be 
guided by their own knowledge, derived no doubt 
from the colleges through which the ^ graduates 
had passed, as to the particular individuals 
sslcctctl* 

36953. Would the University be the sole 
authority for selection ?—Yes, the sole authority. 

36954. Or would it be a recommending autho- 
fity ?—No, it would be the sole authority for 
selection. 

36955. You think you could safely leave the 
Selection to the University authority ?—I think 
So. 

36956. You Would not like to see a_ Board 
established?—Not apart from the University 
authorities to which it should recommend. I 
'Would rather leave it to them, and it was under* 
Stood in the country that it would be left to them. 

36957. I gather from your answer to question 
(20) that you would abolish the listed posts but 
that you propose recruitment in India for a 
separate cadre ?—Yes. I desire to reconsider the 
answer to that question in the last paragraph. 

I have since thought over the matter and I think 
my position is this. For the existing posts of the 
Indian Civil Service cadre recruitment should ^ be 
restricted to successful competitors, including 
Indians, at the open competition in England. _ In 
addition I desire to see a separate Service recruited 
in India partly by direct recruitment and partly by 
promotion from the Provincial Civil Service on the 
line of the present listed posts. 1 consider that 
the existing number of posts is inadequate for 
efficient administration, and such increase of posts 
as may be found necessary should be preferably 
filled by direct-recruitment in India. I desire to 
substitute that for the passage in my answer to 
the question. 

36958. How would you carry out yoUr scheme 
fop recruitment in India?—I should have 
it by nomination by the Executive authority, 
followed by examination. 

36959. A competitive examination ?—Yes. 

36960. Even when these candidates had passed 
their examination and had entered the Service they 
Would belong to an entirely separate cadre from 
the Indian Civil Service ?—Quite separate. 

35961; But the posts in that cadre would 
he identical with the posts in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Some of them might be. 1 desire there 
should be an increase of posts. 

36962. What particular advantage do you see 
in your scheme ?—I wish very much to see 
something in the place of what was the system 
of Statutory Civilians. That is to say, I desire 
that the younger sons of men of standing and 
good position should be induced to take part in 
the administration of the country. 

36963. Would you include in this cadre 
the officers whom you would select from 
the Bar for 'the Judicial appointments ?—No; 
that should be a separate selection altogether. 1 
desire to have the Judicial Branch quite distinct 
from anything else. 

36964. So that you are practically suggesting 
three different Services ?—That is so. 


36965. Do you think that the creation of three 
Services on the lines you suggest would lead to 
harmony ?—I think so. The only instadces I can 
quote are the instances derived from the Statutory 
Civilians. I have never heard that there was any 
want of harmony or likely to be any want of 
harmony between them and the other Executive 
officers, if derived from the source that I desire to 
take them from, that is to say, a number of 
families of nobility and position and wealth. 

36966. But do you not think that the very 
fact that these officers were in the same districts, 
carrying out the same work, but recruited to 
separate services in water-tight compartments, 
would be a source of a certain amount of fric¬ 
tion ?—I do not think so. In the only instance 
I am able to refer to I do not think it was so. I 
think that one gentleman aacepts another gentle¬ 
man ; it is a question of breeding. 

36967, Looking at it from another point of 
view, the number of superior charges in the 
Central Provinces and Berar is 57. If this num¬ 
ber were spread over three services, as you 
suggest, would it not lead to serious difficul¬ 
ties in regard both to recruitment and promo¬ 
tion ?—I do not think it will lead to any difficul¬ 
ties in regard to recruitment, but it might lead to 
difficultie.s on the question of promotion. But I 
desire to see a sub-division of the districts. I 
think the areas are greater than they should be. 
It will be more costly, but I do not think there 
is any difficulty in the way of promotion. It is a 
question of the sub-division of the present areas of 
charge. 

36968. You would have a re-arrangement of the 
districts, reducing the areas, and thus making a 
larger number of districts ?—Yes. The present 
tendency, as far as I am able to apprehend it, is 
in favour of sub-divisions under Sub-divisional 
Officers. If those sub-divisions were grouped 
together and made into districts, I see no disad¬ 
vantage. 

36969. That would necessitate an increase of 
cadre over and above 57 ?—Yes. 

36970. Have you estimated what that increase 
would be ?—I think it might very well go up to 
61. 

36571. Of course it would entail a considerable 
increase in cost ? — That I am aware of. 

36972. Do you think that the increased effici¬ 
ency under your scheme would make up for the 
large increase in cost ?—I think so, not only in 
efficiency itself, which I think would be greater 
with smaller areas, but also politically. 

36973. AVhy do you think politically?—I 
think that the introduction of this class of Civil 
Servant would have a very good political effect. 
He has not merely to be recruited by competition 
but he has also to be recruited by nomination 
and from persons in the Provinces. 

36974. You do not anticipate that there will be 
any falling-off of homogeneity?—I do not think 
so. You will quite apprehend that I put the 
Judicial Service absolutely apart. There will be 
no question of homogeneity between them and 
the Executive Service. But with regard to the 
other two Services, I think they will work per¬ 
fectly harmoniously together. I have seen at 
least one example of it happen. 
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36975. Do you think that the Indian Branch 
of the Service would regard their status as being 
equal to that of the European Branch ?—These 
gentlemen would absolutely do so. 

36976. You would start your separate Judicial 
Department with District Judgeships and include 
Divisional and Sessions Judgeships, but you would 
not include in its scope the Magistracy ?—That 
is so. 

36977. You are satisfied that Magisterial duties 
are being satisfactorily discharged under the 
present system ?—I think that the system is almost 
ideal. 

36978. You would recruit to the Judicial 
Branch only Imperial Civil Service officers who 
had taken legal degrees ?—Yes, as at present the 
recruitment is managed. 

36979. You do not think that a junior officer 
need do the work of a Subordinate Judge before 
holding a superior position in the Judicial line ?— 
I do not think it is of very much use to him if 
he is there for only six months. It is no doubt 
a training school if he is there for longer periods. 

36980. You set more store by the legal train¬ 
ing he would have received prior to his entry into 
the Service?—Yes. My legal training includes 
reading in Chambers. 

36981. Are you satisfied with the type of 
Munsifs who are now being recruited ?-— 
I am also a Lecturer in Law at the Morris 
College, and there we have to lecture in the sub¬ 
jects which are requisite for the LL. B. examina¬ 
tion at Allahabad j so that a large number, I may 
say perhaps almost all, pass through our hands j 
and I think that it is the best class, that is to say, 
the most able class, that do not elect for Munsifs' 
posts. 

38982, It is nob a sufficiently attractive Service 
to induce them to enter it ?—That is undoubtedly 
so. 

36983. Do you think that if the prospects of 
the Munsif were improved this might attract the 
class you mention ?—I think it would undoubtedly 
attract them, The position attracts, but not the 
pay. 

36984, Do you think that the Munsif should 
be included in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I 
am of opinion that the Subordinate Judicial 
Service should start with one grade and the 
Munsif should disappear in that way. He could 
be called a Munsif but there should be just one 
Service. 

36985. One Service right through ?—Yes. 

36986. Would you put that Service on a time- 
scale ?—I should be quite willing to do so, but I 
have not considered the point. 

36987. Are you in favour of the principle of a 
time-scale as a means of getting over the difiicnl- 
ties of flow in promotion ?—I am for the Indian 
Civil Service, but I have not considered it in re¬ 
gard to the Judicial side. 

36988. But you have blocks in promotion and 
very much the same difficulties on the Judicial 
side as you have on the Executive ?—I am now 
speaking as it occurs to me, but I should think 
that from the Munsif up to the District J udge a 
' time-scale might do very well, but not for the 
jiigher post?. 


36989. In your answer to question (44) you say 
that in your opinion the Service appears to be 
over-manned ?—I really meant over-recruited. 

36990. You do not think it is over-manned ?— 
I think the opposite; it was a misuse of the 
word. 

36991. Do you take the view which other wit¬ 
nesses have taken, that there is an undue amount 
of work imposed upon the existing staff on the 
Judicial side ?—I have not had the advantage of 
sitting as a Judge, and I think it depends very 
much upon the despatch of individuals and also 
very much on their knowledge of Law. A good 
lawyer can dispose of cases much more quickly 
than one who has to gather in each case what is 
the Law that applies. 

36992. Are you in a position to say definitely 
whether in your opinion the number of Judicial 
officers is sufficient in this Province to do the 
work ?—I think it is a question of despatch. 
Criticism is made by members of the Bar, and 
members of the Bar are of opinion that they could 
do it more quickly themselves, but I think it is 
entirely a matter of individual capacity, and that 
the average capacity is perhaps overworked. 

36993. [Lord Bonaldshay.) I just v/ant to be 
clear about your proposal for creating this new 
cadre. I understand that you would take some 
of the posts at present filled by Indian civilians 
and incorporate them into a new cadre altogether ? 
—Perhaps my proposals would affect more the 
posts that are at present filled or allotted to Pro¬ 
vincial Civilians, such as the Deputy Collector- 
ships, posts which are at present held by Indians, 

36994. The listed posts ?—Yes. 

36995. Would you add to those ?—Yes. 

36996. And incorporate them practically in the 
cadre of the Provincial Civil Service ?—I desire 
it to be a separate Service, similar to that of the 
Statutory Civilian. That is what I am really 
aiming at. 

36997. You have first of all your Indian Civil 
Service, then you have your service corresponding 
to the old Statutory Service, aud then you'would 
have the Provincial Service ?—Yes, that is what 
I think it may amount to, but it should be called 
one Service, the Provincial Civil Service. There 
would be these posts which would be open to 
persons selected in this way. It really is only an 
extension of the present system of nomination. 

36998. I understand that this new cadre you 
would like to see created is to be recruited by a 
system of combined nomination and competition ? 
—That is so. 

36999. Are any of the members of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service to be included in the new 
cadre ?—Those at present in the Service. 

37000. Not in future ?—No ; they would be 
all nominated on these lines. 

37001. Have you considered what the effect of 
that might be upon the status of the Provincial 
Service ? Would not that mean that in future yon 
were going to take away from the Provincial 
Civil Service one of its greatest attractions ?■— 
That is so in a sense, but they are eligible for this. 
I have not dealt with the question of selection 
for promotion but only as to how the entry into 
the cadre is to be effected. After that I propose 
that a system of selection should operate at a 

. ^ ^ 
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certain period, as it does at present in tlie Indian 
Civil Service. 

87002. Do you mean that members of the 
Provincial Civil Service might be nominated for 
an examination for the new cadre ?—Yes. 

37003. Did I understand you rightly when I 
thought you told the Chairman you believed the 
officers of the new cadre would be regarded as in 
every way equal to, and as efficient as, those in 
the cadre of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. I 
was referring then to those nominated from the 
families I have thought of, but if you include 
the whole of the Civil Service I still maintain 
that position. I do not think myself that the 
selection is at present from pei-sons quite suitable. 

37004. But you think that little deficiency 
could be got over by nomination prior to examina¬ 
tion? —Yes. 

37005. I may not have quite understood yon but 
that seems to me to be inconsistent with your ans¬ 
wer to question (7). In question (7) you areasked 
whether you would be in favour of a fixed propor¬ 
tion of the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre being filled by Natives of India recruited 
by a separate examination in India, and you say 
you are not in favour of any such proposal. It 
seems to me that you are going to recruit your 
new cadre by a separate examination in ludia, 
although when you are asked that question you 
say you are not in favour of any such proposal 
because it would lower the general efficiency of 
tbe^ Service ?—Yes. I am not asking for the 
Indian Civil Service to be recruited. At the 
present moment there are certain listed posts and 
it is merely an extension of the listed post 
system. The Indian Civil Service will always 
remain ; I have never suggested any alteration in 
that. There are already the listed posts, and 
there might be four additional posts created, and 
they would be all posts open by selection eventual¬ 
ly to one of these persons drawn from this. 

37006. Let me try and put my point quite 
plainly. You object to a portion of the Indian 
Civil Service posts being recruited by means of 
a separate examination in India because you say 
that to take that course would be to lower the 
general efficiency of the Service. That is your 
first contention ?—Yes. 

37007. Your second contention is that you may 
create a new cadre and recruit that by means of 
a separate examination in India, and then you go 
on to say that the officers of that cadre will be in 
no way inferior in efficiency or in position to the 
officers of the Indian Civil Service. It seems to 
me that those two contentions are mutually des¬ 
tructive ?—I have never suggested for a moment 
that these were Indian Civil appointments. I 
alluded to the fact that the sub-division was at 
present extending. There are also districts which 
are filled by statutory Civilians and those districts 
are generally not the most onerous and important 
charges. I did not consider that they would 
consider themselves equal to them, either in 
administrative capacity or in status in the Service; 
but they will not look upon themselves as inferior 
in any way in social standing. I used the word 
“ gentlemen."What I wish to drive at is the fact 
that although a man may be holding even a 
sjabprdinate post, .still he maj not consider himself 


inferior to the gentleman who is holding a superior 
post, although he may be willing to say “ Sir 
to him and to obey his orders when given. I am 
not suggesting that from the administrative point 
of view they are of the same standing. 

37008. Tlien you would be very careful which 
of the Indian Civil Service posts you selected for 
handing over to the new cadre Certainly. 

37009. You would only take light districts ?— 
I would be even prepared to call them sub¬ 
divisions if necessary, 

37010. (Sir Theodore Morison,) We have 
received evidence in a great many Provinces that 

the Statutory Civil Service pleases nobody ?_.1 

never saw the Statutory Act put into force myself, 
as I was not here at the time, but I have known 
two gentlemen who were in it, I have heard 
that people strenuously wished to get into it, but 
it disappeared. I am myself of opinion that if it 
were opened to the class of persons I have been 
referring to, it would be popular and would be 
sought for. 

37011. It has been urged upon us on several 
occasions that it gives satisfaction to nobody and 
that nobody wishes to see it revived. I wanted 
to know whether the opinion of this Province 
was the same ?—I have not taken the opinion of 
the general public or of the farming classes, but 
I have asked a number of people belonging to 
these fiimilies, and although the candidates would 
not be very numerous I understand that they 
would be very glad to see it. I am talking now 
of a class. 

37012. You tbiuk that particular class from 
whom the Statutory Service was previously 
recruited would be very glad to see it revived ?— 
That is my opinion. 

37013. You know nothing about the opinion of 
the public on the point?—I have not ascertained it. 

87014. You think that the combination in 
one officer of magisterial and other functions is 
of great importance, and you do not wish to see 
that disturbed ?—No. 

37015. You give various reasons, and yon 
suggest that if a distinction were made, the 
collection of the Land Eevenne would be made 
more difficult ?—I have said ^ihat with some 
diffidence, but I adhere to it. I think it 
would lead to slackness and laxity in allowing 
the Land Revenue to get into arrears. There are 
provisions in the Code by which it could be 
summarily demanded, but I think it would lead 
to the tendency' of thinking that it did not 
matter. 

37016. What are the powers which enable the 
Magistrate to hurry up the collection of Land 
Revenue ?—There are no powers ; it is the 
knowledge that he is the Head of the District in 
every sense. 

37017. The Head of the District and of the 
Police ?-^Yes. 

37018. And he would remain Ihe Head of the 
Magistracy and of the Courts in which Criminal 
cases are tried ?—It is a question of belief. 

37019. You do not think that the powers of a 
Criminal Magistrate make any difference in 
practice ? I think they do on the imagination 
only in respect of collecting the Land Revenne 
I aip confining mjself to that. 
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370^0, As a matter of fact those powers are 
never exercised to expedite the Land Revenue ?— 
Not to my knowledge. 

370^1. [Mr. Madge.) You told us in the 
earlier part of your answer to the first question 
that the unit of Government is shifted 
from the district to the division. That rather 
goes against several passages in the report 
of the Decentralisation Commission, which 
practically recommends the district as the unit 
and almost suggested that the sub-divisions ought 
to he the unit, that is to say, to carry it as far 
down as the responsible officer who comes into 
the closest contact with the people. Are you 
familiar with that suggestion ?—I gave evidence 
to the Decentralisation Commission, hut I was 
not examined orally. I gave the same opinion 
then as I have given now. 

37022. Have you seen the report slnc^ ?—I 
have not. I speak merely from observation, 
and observation confined to these Provinces. 

37023. Further on in the same answer you 
speak of the efficiency of the civilian who is an 
Indian, and you say he has to contend with the 
knowledge that the people will not unquestioningly 
accept and obey his commands. As those Indian 
officials whom we have had to examine do not appear 
to be conscious of that disability at all, I should 
like to know how you have arrived at that 
opinion ?—I have met a number of Indians who 
have held the posts, for instance, of Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. They are not Indian Civil Servants, in 
the sense that they are not members of the Indian 
Civil Service, but I find that, from whatever 
source they have been derived, they invariably 
take advice and wish to take advice in order to 
fortify themselves against what public opinion 
they apprehend will be afterwards. 

37024. In a portion of your answer to question 
(6) you say the Indian as such has yet to be born. 
Do you mean that he is either a Hindu or a 
Muhammadan or something else, but not an 
Indian in a national sense?—That is my belief. 

37025. Then it is your belief—and it is mine 
also —that the nationality talked about amongst 
some of the inhabitants of India is rather a thing 
that is yet to be ?—May I call it embryonic. 

37026. Do you expect that one day it will 
come about ?—I think it is in the making. 

37027. Has the dawn of that day arrived 
yet ?—I think so. 

37028. Could you say how long before the day¬ 
light will break ?—I am afraid I cannot say that. 

37029. In answer to question (7) you say: 
“ The time has not come, and I hope will never 
come, when the question of a distribution of 
posts in the Indian Civil Service has to be con¬ 
sidered from a racial point of view as apart from 
one of efficiency but in the next question you 
considered it is desirable that all classes and 
communities should have the Indian Civil Service 
opened to them, and you think that open competi¬ 
tive examination is the only effectual means of 
doing this. You draw a distinction between 
races and classes ?—Undoubtedly. 

37030. By classes you mean social distinc¬ 
tions ?—Social distinction and pecuniary position. 
I have used the word “ communities ” on account 
pf relijp[ious differences. 


37031. As distinct from racial ?—Yes. 

37032. In answer to question (11) you suggest 
that ultimately only members of the legal pro¬ 
fession shall be eligible for Judicial appointments. 
I think we have to consider two questions. The 
first is whether we are likely to get for any post 
a class of Barristers who would be willing to give 
up their profession for the Service?—I am of 
opinion that a Barrister making more than 
double the pay is quite willing to take a Judicial 
appointment. 

37033. The second question is whether a 
Barrister, an English Barrister particularly, 
taking up a judicial appointment, would have any 
knowledge of the people and conditions prevailing 
in this country, especially away from large 
headquarters ?—I have said that he must have 
had ten years^ professional standing in this 
country. I do not agree with the view that it is 
the Executive officer only who is in touch with 
the people. I am a Barrister myself and I know 
that we have to come into contact with our 
clients and with our brother Barristers as well as 
with the many friends we make by settling in 
a place. I think we are quite in sufficient touch 
with the people after ten years’ experience to he 
able to judge in a case the value of the evidence, 
and the persons giving the evidence, and of the 
nature ot the case that comes before us. 

37034. But a Barrister may have resided at the 
headquarters of a district or a large tract of 
country without ever having visited remote vil¬ 
lages and acquired that knowledge which a 
District Officer acquires by moving about the 
country ?—That is so, but the clients come to us 
and tell us their stories and we have to see the 
witnesses, and in the course of that, by our 
imagination, we are able to construct village life 
as if we had visited the spot on a tour. , 

37035. Do you think that the knowledge so 
gained compensates for any loss on the other 
side ?—I think so. In addition to that you have 
to remember that even from the Presidency towns 
the Barrister goes out into the district to conduct 
cases. 

37036. Frequently ?—I am myself enrolled in 
Calcutta and I understand even in Calcutta and 
Bombay they frequently go up country. 

37037. I have heard of their going to the, 
headquarters of districts but not of their moving 
out of headquarters ?—In this part of the world 
we have sometimes to go even into camp. 

87038. [Mr. Fisher.) There are a few points 
of detail I should like a little further explanation 
upon, and the first is with regard to your proposal 
for a scheme of scholarships. Would you allow 
the University authorities to institute competitive 
examinations for these scholarships ?—»If they 
wished to do so. 

37039. You would leave them latitude?—I 
have no knowledge of the subject, but I under¬ 
stand that the Indian Educational Service is 
recruited on something of these lines at home. 

37040. With regard to your proposal for 
Statutory Civilians, is it your opinion that the 
comparative failure of the experiment was due to 
the fact that there was no competitive examina¬ 
tion?—I cannot say, because I was not here at 
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the time when it ceased, but I have always 
wondered why it did cease. 

37041. In any case you would lay considerable 
stress upon the competitive examination?—I 
should insist upon it, 

37042. Following nomination ?—Yes. 

37043. I suppose that being so, your Statutory 
Civilians would be young men who had just 
taken their degrees ? Yes, thev would. 

37044. And they would be in the same cadre 
as persons promoted from the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice?—That seems to me a possible difficulty, 
but 1 think it would work. Remembering that 
we live in India, remembering the caste system, 
and remembering the class from whom the Natives 
of India are now selected, I think it would work 
quite well. 

37045. You do not think that your aristocrats 
recruited under the system of nomination and 
examination would feel themselves at all humi¬ 
liated by being placed in the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—They must bow down to the Brahman, 
I understand. 

37046. I suppose that members who will be 
recruited into this Service from the Provincial 
Civil Service would be older ?—I had not con¬ 
templated that; I am afraid I have not consi¬ 
dered that. They would be a little older. 

37047. The Statutory Civilians will be just 
past the graduate's age ?—Yes. 

37048. But the persons promoted from the 
Provincial Civil Service into this new cadre of 
yours would be older ?—I should be quite willing 
to see that it should be one Service. I did not 
mean absolutely to make three Services, They 
would go in and take their chance, and go up 
with the others. I see nothing objectionable In 
their starting in that way. 

37049. You propose that a knowledge of Hindu¬ 
stani and an ability to ride should be required of 
the competitors for the open competition in Eng¬ 
land ?—It is pointed out that I am mistaken in 
saying Hindustani and I wish to withdraw that, 
but I still adhere to the riding. 

37050. Do you not think it Is sufficient to have 
the riding in the probationer course afterwards ?— 
It might limit the competition very much if it 
were put there. I would not insist upon it. 

37051. You do not attach so much importance 
to that?—No. 

37052. 1 should very much like a little further 
explanation of a sentence In your answer to 
question (57). You say : “ A very grave defect 

occurs at present in the fact that District Judges 
of the Provincial Judicial Service are appointed 
to act as Additional Sessions Judges" ?—I am 
also Standing Counsel and in that position I 
have to appeal on behalf of the local Govern¬ 
ment against acquittals, and I have found that I 
have had to appeal against acquittals from these 
officers. You heard Mr. Stanyon, one of our 
Judicial Commissioners, refer to ^ one case, and 
that is one of a number actually occur¬ 
ring. They have had no previous experience 
of criminal work and they treat a criminal case 
as if it were a civil case. They look upon the 
evidence as If It were evidence given in a civil 
case; they look upon documentary evidence 
as .if it were being filed In a civil case; I 


have expressed myself rather strongly, and I 
adhere to saying that this is a grave matter and 
quite unsatisfactory. 

37053. {Mr. Sly.) I wish to ask you a few 
questions about your proposal for a separate 
Judicial Service. I believe you are the President 
of the Bar Association ?—I am. 

37054. Do these views represent the views of 
the Bar Association as well as your own ?—The 
views with regard to the recruitment of the 
Bench from the Bar represent the Bar Association, 
The views representing the separation of the 
Judicial and the Executive are my own views. 

37055. But the proposal that the whole of the 
Judicial Service should be recruited from the 
Bar represents the views of the Bar ?—It repre¬ 
sents the views of the Nagpur Bar Association. 

37056. I believe you also hold the post of 
Standing Counsel to Government ?—That is so. 

37057. And you have had, I suppose, both as 
Barrister and as Standing Counsel, experience of 
the work of civilians as Divisional and Sessions 
Judges ?—As a Barrister I have had experience 
of both, and as a Standing Counsel I have had a 
little experience of the Divisional Judge. 

37058. And of the Sessions Judge ?—A little 
experience of the Sessions J udge. 

37059. Can you give us your opinion as to the 
method in which the civilian performs the duties 
of Divisional and Sessions Judge ?—As a Sessions 
Judge he is admirable. As a Divisional Judge 
he is weak in Law. 

37060. Would you also say that that opinion 
applied to the member of the Indian Civil 
Service who was also a Barrister-at-Law ?—So 
far as my experience goes. Yes. 

37061. Then the fact that a man is a Barrister- 
at-Law is not a qualification to fill a Judgeship ? 
— It is, if he has been trained properly as a 
Barrister-at-Law. A Barrister-at-Law involves 
not only passing certain examinations but almost 
invariably reading in Chambers and obtaining 
experience in every way of work at the Bar. 

37062. But surely that is not the case with the 
ordinary Barrister-at-Law who comes out to 
India ?—I think so in many cases. 

37063. Take your Indian colleagues, have any 
of those you know been in Chambers ?—Perhaps 
you will allow me to say that the mere fact of a 
civilian having qualified for a Barrister-at-Law at 
home does not necessarily involve the fact that 
after he had come out to India he had also been em¬ 
ployed in dealing with the Law. Therefore he had 
not acquired what the Barrister-at-Law acquires at 
any rate during his ten years' experience, an 
amassed knowledge of Law. The knowledge of 
the Law is ready at hand in books of reference and 
statutes, but the Barrister who has been working 
in the Law had already got that, so that the mere 
qualification of a Barrister-at-Law in the case of 
a civilian does not necessarily, to my mind, imply 
that he has the same capacity as a man who has 
been practising at the Bar. 

37064. If you get an Indian civilian who is a 
Barrister and who has had practical work and 
training as a Magistrate and as a Subordinate 
Judge, do you consider that he is an unsuitable 
source from which to recruit District Judges ?—- 
Certainly not^ 
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37066. But if a civilian has had practical train¬ 
ing as a Magistrate and as a Subordinate Judge, 
and in addition is a Barrister-at-Law, do you 
consider that he would make a suitable Judge ?— 
To coin a word, as far as “ knowledge ability was 
concerned he would do quite well, but I think 
there are other interests to be considered. 

37066. We have had the opinion expressed to 
us that a civilian Judge of the High Court makes 
a very valuable addition to a High Court Bench 
of Judges, owing to the fact that he possesses a 
knowledge of what has been termed “ the machi¬ 
nery of Government,^' a knowledge of the rural 
conditions in India, and is particularly qualified 
to deal with the administrative portion of High 
Court work. Do you agree or disagree with that 
opinion ?—I do not think there are sufficient 
posts on the Bench to allow of his being annexed 
to the Bench in that capacity. 

37067. Do you consider that in the Judicial 
Service of the country there should be a minimum 
number of Europeans ?—I do. 

37068. And I understand you propose to re¬ 
cruit that minimum number of Europeans by 
European Barristers who have practised for ten 
years in India ?—That is my wish. 

37069. How many European Barristers are 
there in Nagpur ?—Three. 

37070. How many European Barristers are 
there in Bombay ?—I do not know, but I have 
heard there are only six. 

37071. Do you think that this would be a suffi¬ 
cient field for recruitment of the European 
minimum of Judges that you desire to see ?— 
Certainly not. 

37072. How do you propose to work your 
scheme ?—-It may be a counsel of perfection, but 
I think if a young Englishman, who_is possessed 
of a small, assured income, knows that he can 
come out and look forward to getting an official 
post in India, he will be attracted, in the same 
way as his fellow is to come out in the Indian 
Civil Service. 

37073. Then your scheme, as far as the Euro¬ 
pean element to the Judicial Department is 
concerned, rests on the probability that it may 
attract certain European Barristers from England 
to a much larfer extent than come to India at 
present ?—I am afraid so. 

37074. If the magisterial powers were taken 
away altogether from the Executive and handed 
over to the Judicial Branch of the Service, would 
you still recommend this separate recruitment 
of the Judicial Service ? If the Judicial _ Service 
you contemplate had to do not only Civil Judi¬ 
cial work but also all the Magisterial work of the 
country, would you still recommend the system 
for adoption ?—No. 

37075. Then you recommend that your proposed 
scheme should be introduced ultimately, and 
you give us an alternative proposal of what you 
think should be done if the Judicial Branch 
remains in the Indian Civil Service, and you start 
off with the postulate that the successful candi¬ 
date in the open Civil Service examination should 
select at once either the Judicial or the Execu¬ 
tive Branch. Do you think that a lad who has 
passed the open competition at that age is in a 
competent position to choose rightly his future 


career in life, whether it should be Judicial or 
Executive ?—Yes. 

37076. You think that at an age when a man 
has passed the open competition the career for 
which his abilities suit him can be decided then 
and there ?—Yes, with the rare exceptions that 
prove the rule. 

.87077. Do you not think that at that young 
stage of life the glamour of i the Executive work of 
the Service, camping and sport in India, will 
induce most candidates to choose the Executive ?— 
It appeals to the majority, but not all. 

37078. After having selected he has to be 
trained at home as a Barrister-at-Law ?—Yes. 

37079. He has then to be brought out to India 
and to start work as a Munsif ?—That was my 
proposition. 

37080. Do you think that under such a course 
of training, simply as a Munsif in a Court, he 
could acquire the knowledge of the country and 
people that is essential’ to an officer who is to rise 
to the position of a judge in the country ?—I have 
not said he is to continue always as a Munsif. It 
would be possible for him to conduct Criminal 
cases. 

37081. But your scheme does not contem¬ 
plate that he should spend any period of his 
career otherwise than in a purely Judicial capaci¬ 
ty ?—That is so. 

37082. Do you consider that that would be a 
suitable method of training a junior civilian for 
the Bench?—Yes, I do, except the scheme of 
taking a member of the Bar. 

37083. You have further recommended that 
having passed through a certain amount of training 
as a Munsif he should then pass the LL, B. 
examination. Why do you desire that he should 
pass the LL.B. examination if he has already 
passed the Barrister-at-Law degree at home ?—- 
Because I think the subjects which are set in the 
LL.B. examination, without being an undue 
strain upon him, are still such that they would 
be of the greatest advantage to him in acquiring 
a proper knowledge of Indian Law, and also of 
meeting the practitioners who appear before him, 
37084, How long a course of study is required 
to secure the LL.B. ?—The actual course is two 
years, but that does not involve a two years' 
deputation. 

37085. How would the civilian prepare for this 
examination ?—He has simply to pass the examina¬ 
tion, which should not be to him a very difficult 
thing. I daresay there would be, what is per¬ 
haps objectionable, some cramming, and short 
leave might be involved. 

37086. You have given an opinion with regard 
to the question of whether judges are overworked, 
and you have stated that it depends to a large 
extent on the despatch with which the Judge 
deals with his cases. We have received a good 
deal of evidence here to the effect that at least tlie 
Subordinate Judges are extremely overworked, so 
much so that it is alleged that none of them can 
ever hope to live to draw a pension of any kind 
or description. These subordinate Judges are all 
LL.B.'s who have passed through more or less the 
course of training you suggest. Do you consider 
they fail in the despatch of their cases in Court? 
—I think there is a tendency to be diffuse. One 
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has to understand what proportion of time should 
be taken up by witnesseSj what proportion should 
be taken up in writing a judgment and in dealing 
with a case generally. I did not say that selec¬ 
tion merely on an LL.B. was sufficient under the 
present system. 

37087. But so far as your course of training 
includes an LL.B. Degree it has tended to pro¬ 
duce a set of Judges who are diffuse ?—I pointed 
out that they were not our best men. 

37088. {Mr. Macdonald^ With reference to 
your proposal about the separate Indian cadre, 
will any member of that cadre do work that would 
be done by a member of the English cadre ?—He 
would if they were still termed districts. 

37 089. But in so far as you sub-divide, it would 
mean, would it not, that they had the same kind 
of work but over a smaller area ?—It would, but 
it might be even subordinate to a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. 

37090. In that respect would not the work that 
you give to your cadre be work that cuts across 
the work given to the English cadre ?—Nothing 
more than it does at present. There are 
at present districts which are administered, 
one, for instance, by a Statutory Civilian, and 
one was also held by a Provincial Civilian of high 
rank. 

37091. But if you increased your cadre what¬ 
ever objection there is in that system is increased, 
is it not ?—Yes. 

37092. It is very difficult for one to visualise 
what would be the organisation, but would it not 
be possible that you would have a considerable 
number of men in the lower grade of the cadre in 
training in the early years of the Service, and 
you would have a very narrow neck on account of 
the work you have to cut out for the Indian 
cadre? —Which would be very small. I have 
only suggested four altogether in addition to what 
is already available ; six, I take it altogether. 

37093. Would that have any sort of finality in 
view of the pressure ?—I think it would be quite 
sufficient in these Provinces at present and for 
some time to come. 

37094). You would contemplate that if it were a 
success you would increase its number ?—Only if 
the class from which they were drawn increased. 
I do not see any possibility of any very rapid 
increase. 

37095. Your safeguard against what I was 
going to put to you as to the narrowing of the 
middle of the English cadre, and then the exten¬ 
sion at the top again, where you would get fearful 
blocks, is that this special cadre of yours contain¬ 
ing the listed posts of the nominated civilians is 
bound always to keep perfectly small ?—I think 
relatively small, and would be always governed 
by the principle of selection in the final posts. 

"87096. You say in answer to question (3) that 
the ablest of the Indians do not go to England 
for the purpose of competing for the Indian Civil 
Service, and you would propose this University test 
which I think you said in reply to Mr. Fisher 
might be not the test of nomination but the test 
of a separate examination ?—That is so. 

87097. When the men go to England and sit 
for a competitive examination you do not contem¬ 


plate they would all get in ?~I think the large 
majority would get in, and perhaps all. 

37098. What would you do with the failures? 
•—I think it would be most advantageous for them 
to come back to India and embark on some pro¬ 
fession here, not the Law. They would be more 
likely tempted into commerce or into general civil 
commercial life, where I should be glad to see them. 

37099. Would you make it a condition that 
they did not go into the Law ?—Certainly not. 

37100. If the Law happened to be the most 
popular thing they would go into it ?—Certainly. 
The time would be against it. 

37101. You would not suggest what other wit¬ 
nesses have suggested to us, that the man who 
failed for the Indian Civil Service in England 
should be guaranteed posts in the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I would not do that as a guarantee. 

37102. You also say that you do not think the 
competition for the Indian Civil Service and Home 
Civil Service should be combined, and you bring 
forwa rd a somewhat important consideration there. 
Do I understand that when the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice suffers a slight eclipse in popularity then the 
men who come out at the top go into the Home 
Civil Service and the men further down take the 
Indian Service ?—That was the impression left 
on ray mind from what I had heard. 

37103. The impression that this makes on my 
mind is that you also want to say that although' 
these men may be the very best men who can be 
got the mere fact that newspapers can say that 
the top men remain at home gives the Service-as 
a whole a bad reputation ?—You have expressed 
it exactly. 

37104. And that therefore the two examina¬ 
tions sould be separate ?—Yes. 

37105. What value do you put upon a man's 
previous desire to come to India ?—The greatest. 

87106. Have you heard it said that at present 
many men come out who sit for the examination 
primarily to get a Home appointment ?—I have 
heard it. 

37107. And when the Home appointments are 
all filled up they have to come to India ?—Yes. 

37108. If that is true, what view do you take 
of it ?—I think it detracts from their efficiency 
and also from their prestige. They are not as 
willing perhaps, quite unconsciously, they cannot 
be as willing. 

37109. Assuming that, as we are told by some 
witnesses, there is a certain percentage of men who 
come out here not quite the right sort of 
men for India, is it your view that before we try 
any new system of selection or nomination or new 
method of examination, that possibility of produc¬ 
ing the unsatisfactory man should be stopped ?—‘ 
I am afraid I have not apprehended your question. 

37110. We have had statements that there is 
a certain percentage, not a large percentage, of 
men who perhaps had better not come here at all, 
very good men in many ways, but who had better 
stay at home, and the proposal has been made to 
us that in order to stop these men coming here 
we should adopt the system of nomination. I ask 
you whether, in your opinion, some of those men 
come here because the two examinations are coh\- 
bined ?—I think it is possible, but I cannot speak 
with any certainty. 
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87111. In your answer to question (6) you hy 
great empliasis upon a public school training. 
"Sou seize upon that as being the British charac¬ 
teristic rather than a University training. But 
you know there are some important districts in 
the British Isles where the public school system as 
it is known in England has never taken root 
I have not defined my public school. 

87112. Would you mind defining it now ?—I 
mean any school open to the public, any large 
school where a system of compulsory games is 
enforced on the boys who go there. 

37118. That, of course, as you know, Is not the 
. definition of a public school commonly used in 
England ?—No doubt It was my fault. 

87114. You say “This is due to the fact that 
the spirit of caste is the breath of Indian national 
life.” I think from the rest of your answers you 
do not mean to say that it is the breath of Indian 
educated national life?—May I give somewhat 
of the answer there, that until the Indian is 
bom it must be the breath of Indian educated 
national life. I take it you are referring to the 
Indiaa who is a citizen and inhabitant of the 

Indian Empire ? , 

37115. Yes. Have you never come across that 
Indian?—I have not come across him j I have 
not seen an Indian who can be called a citizen of 
the Indian Empire. 1 have seen what was an 
approach to it in the younger generation, but 
I could not say it has arrived. 

87116. Would you apply this statement with 
the same whole-heartedness to a man who has 
been through a University as you would to a man 
who has not been to an English University at 
all ?— I am afraid so. 

87117. Then of course it Is no use my asking 
you whether you would apply it also to a man who 
has been through an Indian University ? That 

^**87118. {Mr.Chaubal) I want to clear the ground 
about one question that was put to you by Mr. Sly. 
You were informed that Barrister Judges have 
given evidence that they find the assistance 
obtained from the Civilian Judge sitting bv their 
side of extreme importance. A purely English 
Barrister, practising in the Presidency town only, 
and not going out into the mufassal, has generally 
no knowledge of the Land Eevenue Code and the 
local Acts?—I should defer to you in that at once. 
I am not speaking from my personal knowledge. 

37119. I want to know what your opinion 
ig ?—So far as 1 am personally aware of it, I 
should- answer your question in the negative. 

87120. That he does not know ?—That he does 
not know. My experience is confined perhaps to a 

dozen people. x xi, -d • 

87121. I suppose you are aware that the Darris- 

ter vjho practises on the original side of the High 
Court would hardly ever have to refer to the 
Land Revenue Code ?—I do not think it follows 
he is ignorant of it. But I am speaking very 

much in the dark. tt • x 

37122. The Civilian Judge m the High Lourt 
who sits by the side of the Barrister Judge gene¬ 
rally has had experience as a District and Sessions 
Judge for over fifteen years before he comes up to 
the High Court ?—I have said that I have con- 
fider^ h© be most valuable, 
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37123. I quite conceive that he is valuable, but 
the value may be the value of his training and 
experience as a District Judge of fifteen years, 
and not necessarily his three or four years of 
camp life as an Assistant Collector. There are only 
one or two questions I will trouble you with about 
this matter of the separation, of which you have 
given such a doleful prophecy. You give your 
personal opinions, not the opinion of the Bar 
Association, about separation of the Judicial and 
the Executive ? That is not an opinion which is 
based on any experiment having been tried, but 
only of what you apprehend would be the result ?— 
May I know what is the passage where I describe 
the result. 

87124. You say in answer to question (11) “The 
magisterial courts are attached to the executive 
side of the administration, and cannot be separated 
from it without gravely impairing the security 
and good government of the country, so that I 
am absolutely opposed to any separation, as it is 
called, of the Judicial and Executive.” That is 
an expression of your own opinion not based on 
any experiment that has been tired ?—No I have 
never seen an experiment tried. 

37125. In the Presidency town the Magistrates 
are not subordinate to the Commissioner of Police 
and they are not subordinate to the Collector. 
They are entirely subordinate to the High Court. 
Has there been any complaint heard at any time that 
the Magistracy in Presidency towns are not pro¬ 
perly controlled or supervised ?—I know nothing 
of the Presidency towns, but I have always un¬ 
derstood that rural and urban conditions are abso¬ 
lutely dissimilar and I have no knowledge that 
such a thing could happen. 

87126. So far as the separation of the functions 
go you know that in the Presidency towns this 
separation has always obtained ?—I know that 
of the Presidency Magistrates. 

37127. And the Collector in the Presidency 
towns finds no difficulty in collecting the assess¬ 
ments or revenues, although he has not behind 
him the magisterial power which you refer to in 
the case of the District Magistrate ?—I have no 
doubt that such is the case. 

,37128. So that so far as the fear you express 
about the difficulty in the collection of Land 
Revenue is concerned, it is only guess work ?— 
The country side is not the town. Town condi¬ 
tions are absolutely dissimilar. As a visitor I am 
familiar with Bombay and I have been also to 
Calcutta, and I should say the conditions were 
absolutely dissimilar. 

37129. The payment of revenue is a payment 
by a property bolder whether he be in Bombay 
or in the districts, and you have admitted that as 
a matter of fact we rarely find that the District 
Magistrate has to exercise his criminal powers 
for the purpose of collecting the revenue. You 
only put it forward on the ground of prestige, 
which possibly affects the mind of the ratepayer 
or the man who has to pay the Land Revenue. 
Therefore, notwithstanding that the Collector in 
a Presidency town has not got this prestige behind 
him, he gets in his revenue all right ?—The house¬ 
holder in the-city is generally in possession of 
more cash than the farmer in the villages. Another 
thing is th^t there is a provision in the Land 
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ReveDue Act whereby what is equivalent to a 
criminal distraint can be effected. I think to 
dissociate that from the position of District 
Magistrate would be a very serious matter. 

37130, Nobody suggests that the Collector’s 
powers under the Land Revenue Code should be 
taken away under any scheme of separation. ^ The 
Collector as a Collector and not as a District 
Magistrate has got such wide powers under the 
Land Revenue Code that it ought not to be at all 
difficult to collect any assessment whatever ?— 
They are very loth to put that' particular power 
into execution. I am merely speaking of matter 
of fact. The fact of the District Magistrate being 
associated with the Deputy Commissioner will 
work upon the imagination and have an effect 
upon the purse strings in the country and they 
will not be slack in paying revenue. 

37131. I thought I heard you say in answer 
to Mr. Madge that you rarely came across an 
Indian Deputy Commissioner or other officer who 
accepts responsibility and does not consult his 
superiors before starting any action ?—I did not 
say his superiors. I said he took advice. 

37132. Prom whom ?—From his colleagues, 
such as the Head of the Police, the Head of the 
Forest, the Doctor, and so on, 

37133. 'What sort of things does he take the 
advice of the Police and Forest Officer and Medical 
man for ?—In the administration of his district. 

37134. Do you think he deliberately eschews 
taking any such advice in magisterial cases ? The 
Revenue Officer who is at present clothed with 
magisterial powers has various functions, and you 
say that an Indian officer is apt to take advice 
from his colleagues, or as you expressed it, you 
rarely came across anybody who did not take such 
advice from his colleagues, whether inferior or 
superior I do not say. Now if a Revenue Execu¬ 
tive Officer does that sort of thing, it is just possi¬ 
ble that he might be doing it in Criminal cases 
which he has to try ?—My experience of the 
Indian Officer under those conditions is that he is 
most punctilious, perhaps scrupulously punctilious. 

I said in his administration of the district, not 
dealing with isolated cases. 

37135. I thought your answer meant that the 
magisterial work was a part of the administrative 
duties ?—I have never looked upon it as such. It 
no doubt is in part, but I was dealing more parti¬ 
cularly with cases. 

37136. From your experience you are quite 
prepared to say that the magistrate can _ decide all 
and every case that comes before him with no 
idea in his mind whatsoever as to how his decision 
will be regarded by his Executive superiors ?— 
Are we talking of the Indian Deputy Com¬ 
missioner ? 

37137. I am speaking of the third class, second 
class, and first class magistrates. Is it your 
experience that in all the cases that come before 
these gentlemen to be tried they decide absolutely 
without any idea of how their decision is likely 
to be regarded by their Executive superior offi¬ 
cers?—I have been here 22^ years and I have 
heard of three cases. 

37138. {Sir Murray Hammick.) I should like 
to try to understand -this scheme a little 
better, You proposed to give scholarships to 


assist Indians to get into the Civil Service by 
going home ?—That is so. 

37139. And you propose to have a Service out 
here which is to hold certain posts belonging to 
the Civil Service, which should be quite separate 
from it ?—Listed posts and those added to them. 

37140. You propose eventually to have a Judi¬ 
cial Service which will consist of men separately 
recruited ?—Yes. 

37141. How many posts are you going to give 
this separate Statutory Service besides the listed 
posts ?—Four heads of sub-divisions or districts. 

37142. You have no idea that the men in this 
Service should ever attain to Commissionerships ? 

—I do not contemplate it certainly. I go so far, 
on the other hand, as to contemplate that the . 
English civilian will only get a Commissioner ship 
under the strictest principle of selection. 

37143. You speak in your answer to question 
(47) of the present anomaly being one of your 
reasons for wishing to see the abolition of the 
listed posts and their inclusion in a separate cadre 
for Statutory Civilians and also for the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service. I cannot understand what 
you have in view there ?—What I meant there 
was that I did not approve of a system by which 
yon get persons supposed to be in the same Ser¬ 
vice drawing different pay for doing the same 
work. If it is a different Service I have no objec¬ 
tion in what way the pay is graduated. I would 
not call them listed posts and say they were 
posts which by one man were to be held on a 
different salary from what they were held by 
another. 

37144. You also speak of a separate cadre for 
Statutory Civilians and also for the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—The “ and also” ought to be 
“ which would be also part of the Provincial 
Service.” 

37145. You would retain the Provincial Service 
as a separate service altogether ?—Yes. 

37146. And have this Indian Statutory Service ? 
—No. 1 mean it is all one, but in this Service 
the system of selection should be nomination 
followed by examination, in order to attract not 
only the class that go into it at present, but also 
members of the other class to which I have re¬ 
ferred. 

37147. You would retain the name of Provincial 
Civil Service ?—If you like, 

37148. And the only difference would be that 
you would have two methods of recruiting into 
it; you would try and get the Statutory men in¬ 
to it by selection. Would you give them a 
better chance than the rest of the Service to 
obtain these high appointments ?—None. 

37149. What it comes to is that there will be an 
Indian Civil Service recruited at home and a 
Provincial Civil Service which will have more 
posts than they have at present ?—Yes. 

37150. That is to say, that the Provincial Civil 
Service will have more Collectorates and more 
Deputy Commissionerships given to them than 
they get at present. Do'you think that that will 
satisfy anybody who is asking for the employment 
of more Indians in the Service ? Do you think 
it will go the smallest way towards satisfying the 
public sentiment which has been expressed in the 
desire that the Indians should get more posts ip 
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the Civil Service ?—I leave the Civil Service 
absolutely open to everybody. 

37151. By going home to England?—Yes. I 
give scholarships. I am providing here for a 
different class altogether. I am providing for 
three classes of .persons, for the man who can 
stand up in an examination against his fellows at 
home, for the poor talented Indian who has gone 
to the University who is to have a chance by my 
scholarships, and I am also providing for raising 
the status of the Provincial Civil Service by 
attracting into it men drawn from families of the 
position I have suggested, and I am increasing 
the number of posts open to them. 

37152. One of the great objections raised to 
the Provincial Civil Service as it stood was that 
being an inferior Service to the Indian Civil 
Service it did not attract men from the class 
that the Government desired when they selected 
Statutory Civilians, and therefore the Statutory 
Civilians were put directly into the Civil Service.— 
Every man wishes to rise to a position of command 
and government. I am now increasing that. 
Perhaps not on. the same scale as a district, but I 
am o&ring to them six places where they can 
have entire charge subject to due subordination to 
a superior ofEcer. 

37153. Entire charge of a district ?—Yes. 

37154. {Mr. Standen.) I want to ask a few 
questions with the idea of giving the Commission 
some conception of the character of the work done 
by members of the Bar in India. In the first 
place are there a small number of very large 
money-lending firms in Nagpur ?-~-Yes. 

37155. In how many districts do these firms 
do business ?—In a number of districts. 

37156. You would say that there are three or 
four firms in Nagpur doing business in several 
other districts?—Yes. 

37167. Could you give us any sort of idea as to 
what proportion of the civil business before the 
Courts arises from these firms?—A distinct per¬ 
centage. 

37168. Do these large firms always employ 
Standing Counsel ?—As a rule. 

37159. Would some of them have more than 
one?—Yes, a number. 

37160. And there being no Solicitors in these 
Provinces the Barrister or Pleader has to deal 
direct with his client ?—Yes. 

37161. So that a member of the Bar here is the 
confidential adviser of his client exactly in the 
same way that a Solicitor at home is the confiden* 
tial adviser of his client?—Precisely. 

37162. Would it be correct to say that this 
must produce a man of a different type from the 
Barrister in England?—Are you speaking of an 
English Barrister who comes out here? 

37163. No. I am comparing an English 
Barrister practising at home with an English 
Barrister practising in India ?—An English Barris¬ 
ter after ten years' practice in India will have a 
different type of legal mind from the Barrister 
practising at home for ten years. 

37164. And not necessarily only a legal mind 
but his outlook on life will be quite different ?— 
1 do not think so. I think the ground-work is 
the same and the man practising on a Circuit at 


home has very much the same class of work to do. 

37165. You do not think the fact that he is 
also, in a sense, the agent of his client, will not 
produce a different frame of mind ?—He is never 
more an agent of his client than he is at home 
in a case. 

37166. Except to this extent, that he advises 
as to the way in which the case shall he insti¬ 
tuted ?—Only In the way that conveyancing 
people and others advise at home. 

37167. Does he not go beyond that 7—Not 
that I am aware of. 

37168. Would it not be true to say that he 
advises on any matter of importance ?—I have 
known of some cases where they do, but it is not 
the general rule. It is putting it high to say 
that I know of half a dozen cases altogether in 
the provinces. 

37169. Do you consider that the fact that you 
have to deal direct with your clients may be said 
to increase the temptation to irregular conduct ?■— 
It is possible. 

37170. I impute absolutely nothing of course 
to anybody ?—I think it is possible. 

37171. Do you think the moral fibre of the 
average member of the Indian Bar is stronger 
than that of a Barrister at home ?—It is not less 
strong, the average fibre. 

37172. Bnt you think it is not stronger?—I 
could not say it was stronger. 

37173. If the temptations are greater would 
it be correct to infer anything from that ?—I do 
not think so. 

37174, {Mr. Mahdi Hasan.) In reply to a ques¬ 
tion by a member of the Commission you stated 
you know that Indian Deputy Commissioners 
have asked advice from other officials in connec¬ 
tion with administrative matters. Can you not say 
the same of European Deputy Commissioners or 
you confine it to Indian Deputy Commissioners 
whether in the Indian Civil Service or the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—If desired I will hand the names 
to the President. I have said that I know of in¬ 
stances where Indian Deputy Commissioners have 
taken advice in administrative matters from the 
District Superintendent of Police, the Forest 
Officer, and the Doctor, and I am willing to give 
in some names if necessary. 

37175. I do not want any names, but I wanted 
to know whether you refer to the Provincial Civil 
Service Deputy Commissioners or Indian Civil 
Service Deputy Commissioners ?—I referred to 
more than one instance. 

37176. Indian Civil Service Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners ?—I will say not necessarily members of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

37177. What do you mean by administrative 
matters. Are they not required to consult the 
Civil Surgeon and Commissioners of Police and 
Forest Officers and others on administrative 
matters ?—I think the advice I am referring to 
was taken more in the nature of a panchayet 
than in the nature of a distinct reference. They 
sought advice. 

37178. How many Provincial Civil Service 
Deputy Commissioners have there been in the 
Central Provinces ?—There are very few. 

37179. Can you give me the number ?—I have 
known under half-a-dozen. 
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37180. In reply to question (12) you say “I 
would suggest the substitution of the word Indian 
and Anglo-Indian : Indian to mean all those refer¬ 
red to under the definition who have no English 
blood in their veins or are of English descent on 
their mother^s side only j Anglo-Indian to mean 
all those referred to in the definition who are of 
English descent on their father's side.” Will 
you state the reason why you would class as 
Indians such persons as are of English descent on 
their mother's side and as Anglo-Indians those 
that are of English descent on their father's side ? 
—Because I have always understood that the wife 
takes her husband's nationality. 

37181. {Mr. Thahur.) May I understand ex¬ 
actly what the position of the Provincial Civil 
Service is in your scheme ?—I think it will be 
just the same as at present. 

87182. All the listed posts at present open to 
the Provincial Civil Service will remain open in 
your scheme?—Quite open. 

37183. If you are putting an obstacle in their 
way in getting from the Provincial Civil Service 
to the higher Service, once they have got over 
that obstacle and got into the higher Service 
would you make further progress easy to them ?— 
I desire to put no obstacle in the way of one more 
fhan any other member of the Provincial Service. 


37184. After a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service has been drafted into the listed posts, 
would you allow him to go as far as his ability, 
capacity^ and time of service carry him ?—And 
the conditions of his service carry him. I do not 
know what they would be. 

87185. You have spoken of a case in which 
you say Additional District Judges trying a 
Criminal case look at evidence as if it were being 
given in a Civil case. Will you explain a little 
more fully what the difference is ?—I will tell you 
what happened in this particular ease. In this 
particular case a very important document was 
produced towards the end of the trial. It was a 
piece of evidence of great importance, and it 
was rejected as having been produced too late. 
A man's life depended on that document, but it 
was rejected as being filed too late. 

37186. What difference did it make in the case, 
although the Judge may have been wrong in 
objecting to it ?—The man was acquitted and the 
case is being appealed against. The Judicial 
Commissioners have already expressed some opinion, 
but the case is pending. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30 a.m.) 
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iFritten answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

37187 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present. system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—So far as 


European British subjects are concerned, the 
present system of recruitment by competitive 
examinations held in England for the Indian 
Civil Service has proved far more satisfactory 
than the system which existed in that Service 
prior to 1853 or which exists in the other Services 
even now. I am free to admit that the method 
of selection by competitive examinations is not 
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aa ideal one. Many theoretical objections caw 
be urged against it. Many flaws can be pointed 
out in actual working. But taken as a whole, 
it is less open to serious objections than any other 
system. It avoids the evils which are inseparable 
from a system of nomination j and with the 
adoption of a high standard, such as exists, it 
secures as a rule men of more than average ability 
and good education, who can hold up their heads 
and say “ We are not recipients of favour and 
patronage.” It may at times fail to give entry 
to men of exceptionally superior talents, but it 
shuts the door against the far graver evil of the 
admission through influence and favour of the 
large number of incompetents who invariably get 
in under a system of nomination. The principle 
underlying the method of admission by com¬ 
petition is as true to-day as it was in ISSb, when 
the evils of nomination were exposed. I have 
seen so much of the unsatisfactory working of 
this latter system in regard to the appointments 
of both Europeans and Indians, that I would 
earnestly deprecate even the slightest relaxation 
of the rule confining admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by the door of an open competitive 
examination alone. There is in my opinion little 
justification for the opinion at times expressed 
that the present system has not given to the 
country as high a type of administrators as the 
old system. The majority of Commissioners and 
Collectors from among the “ Competition-wallahs'” 
are, in my opinion, more capable than the corres¬ 
ponding Haileybury men, wKile there are to be 
met always some very able and brilliant officers 
who can stand comparison ■with the best products 
of the old system. The high and exacting 
standard necessitated by the present system 
secures a more certain and steady flow of capacity 
than recruitment by nomination, which does not 
carry the same guarantees of ability. Indians, 
however, labour under a very great disadvantage 
under the existing system by the fact of the 
examination being held in England. Very, few 
persons can afford to incur the heavy expenditure 
of two or three years^ stay in England for the 
mere chance of obtaining an entry into the Civil 
Service. Those who have means (and their 
number is not large when we compare the extent 
of the country and the number of the population) 
have seldom the inclination and the application to 
go in for a difficult examination. The youth of 
the middle classes, who in India as in every other 
country constitute the backbone of society, 
have the ambition and the desire, but very ,few 
have the means. The result is that Indians do not 
have the same opportunities and facilities that the 
residents of the United Kingdom have; and there 
is a legitimate grievance that the examination in 
England does not afford to our men the fair field 
that they are entitled to have. They do not ask 
for any favour. All they want is fair play. 
There is not the least desire to obtain any lower¬ 
ing of standard or any special concessions; but 
there is an almost universal objection among the 
educated classes to the practice restricting the 
seat of examination to London. This subject will 
be dealt with further in answering questions (3) 
fin'd (6). 

87188 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 


alterations would you suggest?—Sanskrit and 
Arabic should be jdaced on the same footing a 
Greek and Latin. In these latter the sub-division 
and marks assigned are:— 

Translation ...... 400 

Prose Composition ..... 200 

Verse Composition . . . . . 200 

Literature, etc. . . . . . 300 

Total . 1,100 

while for Sanskrit and Arabic the highest marks 
assigned are 800. I cannot say anything of 
Arabic as I do not know it, but Sanskrit, which I 
have studied, is so highly developed and so varied 
in its literature that it can justly claim equality 
with Greek and Latin. There is no reason why 
Indian History and Hindu Law should not be 
included among the subjects for the competitive 
examination. There is one matter of detail which 
is a source of great hardship. Under the rules 
only British subjects are eligible to appear for the 
examination. There are in India provinces and 
districts which are held by the British Govern¬ 
ment, On a permanent tenure, the administration 
of which is vested solely in it, over which it 
enjoys the most plenary jurisdiction, legislative, 
judicial and executive, but over which the 
nominal sovereignty of some Chief or Prince is 
preserved by treaty. The residents of these 
provinces and districts are for all intents and 
purposes as much British subjects as the residents 
of tracts forming the dominion of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. It is a curious anomaly, 
causing grave injustice and hardship, that the 
residents of these tracts cannot appear for the 
Civil Service Examination which supplies officers 
who carry on their administration. The residents 
of the remotest parts of British India or of the 
British Empire can become and are members of 
the Berar Commission, but no Beraree can, if the 
entry to these offices continue to be governed 
by the same rules as apply to the Central 
Provinces. 

37189 (3). Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “Natives of India'’’ 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? If not, what alteration do you 
recommend ?*—As indicated in my answer to 
question (1), I do not think that the present system 
of holding the examination in England is as 
suitable for the admission of “Natives of India” 
as it is for the admission of residents of the 
United Kingdom. These latter enjoy an advan¬ 
tage which is denied to the former, who are 
seriously handicapped in having to spend at least 
two or three years at a youthful period of life 
at a distance of 6,000 miles away from home and 
relations, and undergo a heavy pecuniary sacrifice 
in pursuit of an object very difficult and uncer¬ 
tain of attainment.. These impediments are sh ' 
serious that they have come in the way of many 
a brilliant youth, and effectually prevented them 
from trying for the Civil Service Examination. 
The result is that Indians are very inadequately 
represented in this the most highly considered of 
all the services, as in fact they are in all the 
higher appointments. Such a position has caused 
great dissatisfaction among all classes of the 
community who have intelligence and education 
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enoug^h to understand these matters. In the 
interests of England and India alike, and for the 
good of the British Empire, the contentment 
and attachment of the Indian people demand 
the first care of Government and of the 
statesmen who conduct the affairs of the Empii-e. 
Justice and righteousness have been authorita¬ 
tively laid down as the basal principles of 
British rule in India; fair and generous 

treatment of the people the key-note of its policy. 
The Statute of 1833 has laid down the eligibility 
of Indians to the highest offices under the Crown. 
The great Proclamation of 1858 has given the 
solemn pledge that as far as may be Her Majesty’s 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, will be freely 
and impartially admitted to office in Her 
Majesty’s service, the duties of which they may 
be qualified by their education, ability and 
integrity duly to discharge. To what extent has 
the right given by the Statute or the Proclamation 
been given effect to in practice ? Twenty years 
after the enactment of the Statute of 1833 Parlia¬ 
ment found that no effect had been given to that 
measure. During the discussion on the Act of 
1858 enjoining the recruitment of the Civil Service 
by competitive examination, it was pointed out by 
Lord Stanley and several other members of both 
the two_great parties, that the institution of an 
examination in England would not afford any 
adequate facilities to the people of India for entry 
in that Service. In 1859 a Committee of the 
India Office was appointed to go into the question. 
The members were all retired Anglo-Indian 
officers of long experience. In the report which 
they submitted in 1860 they recommended that 
to do justice to the claims of Indians the com¬ 
petitive examination should be held simultaneously 
In England and in India, that the candidates 
be classified in one list, and that the selections 
be made strictly in order of rank. No effect 
was given to this recommendation. Seven years 
later, at the repeated representations of the East 
Indian Association, Sir Stafford Northcote insti¬ 
tuted nine scholarships, but these were withdrawn 
by his successor, the Duke of Argyle, who gave 
effect to the proposal of Sir Stafford Northcote 
for an amendment of the Indian Civil Service Act 
of 1861, empowering the authorities in India to 
appoint, under regulations to be framed, Natives 
of India as defined therein to scheduled appoint¬ 
ments without passing the Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion. After nine years’ correspondence and dis¬ 
cussion the required regulations were made and 
the Statutory Civil Service came into existence. 
The assignment of one-sixth of the scheduled 
appointments tp be worked up to in an official 
generation w'as a partial though very inade¬ 
quate concession to the just demands of 
Indians. But even such benefit as could have 
Resulted from a wise and just exercise of the 
powers conferred by the Statute of 1870 was 
minimised by the unfortunate manner in which 
selections were made. In the discussion which 
preceded the promulgation of the rules, Lord 
Lytton penned a minute in which occur the 
following passages: “ The Act of Parliament 

is so undefined, and indefinite obligations on the 
part of the Government of India towards its 
Native subjects are so obviously dangerous, that 
no sooner was the Act passed than the Govern¬ 
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ment began to devise means for practically 
evading the fulfilment of it. Under the 
terms of the Act, which are studied and laid to 
heart by that increasing class of educated 
Natives whose development the Governifient 
encourages without being, able to satisfy the 
aspirations of its existing members, every such 
Native if once admitted to Government employ¬ 
ment in posts previously reserved to the Co¬ 
venanted Service is entitled to expect and claim 
appointment in the fair course of promotion to the 
highest post in that service. We all know that 
these claims and expectations never can or will be 
fulfilled. We have had to choose between pro¬ 
hibiting them and cheating them ■, and we have 
chosen the least straightforward course. The 
application to Natives of the competitive examina¬ 
tion system as conducted in England, and the 
recent reduction. in the age at which candi¬ 
dates can compete, are all so many deliberate 
and transparent subterfuges for stultifying the 
Act and reducing it to a dead letter. Since 
I am writing confidentially I do not hesitate 
to say that both the Governments of England 
and of India appear to me, up to the present 
moment, unable to answer satisfactorily the 
charge of having taken every means in their 
power of breaking to the heart the words of 
promise they had uttered to the ear.” Indians 
emphatically dissociate themselves from the 
insinuations against the authors of the Act of 
1833, the Queen’s Proclamation or the Act of 
1870. But that there are powerful persons whose 
attitude is what is so aptly described by Lord 
Lytton cannot be gainsaid. When the appoint¬ 
ments to the Statutory Service were made, 
the protest arose from the Indian papers 
from every province, that persons selected were 
not in the larger number of cases from among 
the capable, qualified and deserving ones. Since 
the fitness of Indians for employment in the 
higher branches of the administration would be 
judged by the success of the Statutory Service, 
it was, they said, eminently unfair to appoint men 
of barely average ability and very ordinary educa¬ 
tion to such posts, simply because they came from 
old families or had influence behind them, when 
there were hundreds of very capable and highly 
cultured men of high character and respectable 
families available in every province. Before 
many years had passed the Anglo-Indian Press 
began to talk of the failure of the Statutory 
Civil Service. The Public Service Commission of 
1886, which was appointed to devise a scheme 
for the greater and wider employment of Indians 
in the higher branches of the Administration, did 
not give the simultaneous examination demanded 
by the educated Indians, but they even took 
away the Statutory Civil Service, substituting in 
its place an inferior service, and gave to the 
Indians sixty less appoiptments than what they 
would have got under the rules of 1879. 
Disappointed with the result of the Public 
Service Commission, their hopes were again roused 
when Mr. Herbert Paul’s resolution passed by 
the House of Commons was referred to the 
Indian Government, But there also disappoint¬ 
ment was in store. Though sixty years have 
passed since it was pointed out in Parliament that 
the examination in England would not afford to 
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Indians the facility for entry they were entitled 
to have, and fifty-three years since the India 
Office Committee recommended simultaneous 
examination, the disadvantages and difficulties the 
Indians labour under still continue and the only 
satisfactory solution remains still unaccomplished. 
The most necessary and the chief alteration 
I would suggest is that the competitive examina¬ 
tion should be held simultaneously in England 
and in India, those who appear being classified in 
one list and selection made in order of merit. 
For further particulars please see answer to 
question (6). 

37190 (4). Do you consider that the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons ?—I do consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the competitive examinations for the three 
services is to the advantage of Indian interests in 
these respects: (a) it secures a high standard 
of examination, which I regard as absolutely 
necessary j (4) it minimises the chanties of caprici¬ 
ous or one-sided regulations inspired by powerful 
cl^ips interests; and (c) it provides in the Civil 
Service Commissioners an independent agency 
which, by its position, has to treat all questions as 
they would affect all the three Servic.es. There is 
no material or other substantial advantage. 
Indians are excluded from service in the Crown 
Colonies except Ceylon, and in Home Service 
hardly one in a hundred is ever likely to enter. 

37191 (6). In particular, what would be 
your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open 
in both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I consider a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty, as not only highly desirable, but absolu¬ 
tely necessary if justice is to be done to the 
people of India and facilities equal to those affor¬ 
ded to the residents of the United Kingdom are 
to be afforded to them for obtaining an entry in 
the highest service in their own country. The 
question for consideration is whether loyal 
effect is to be given to (a) the Statute of 1833 j 
(S) Her Majesty Queen Empress Victoria’s 
great Proclamation of 1858; ’(c) His Majesty 
King-Emperor Edward YIUs Proclamation 
of 1908 ; {(1) the declarations and announcements 
of His Majesty King-Emperor George; or the 
policy described in Lord Lytton'’s Minute of 
breaking to the heart the words of hope uttered 
to the ear to be continued. Approaching it with 
the single desire to secure the best interests of 
England and India, I consider that the time has 
long come when Indians should be more associat¬ 
ed in the higher work of administration than at 
present. The policy given effect to in the 
expansion and elevation of the Legislative 
Councils, in the creation of new Executive 
Councils, and of appointments of Indians i.n the 
Council of the Secretary of State and the 
Executive Councils in India, should be adopted 
in regard to the Civil Service and in the higher 
branches of all the different departments. 
Equality of treatment and equal opportunities are 


all that are pleaded for. The objections against 
simultaneous^ examinations are set out in the 
Government of India’s despatch to the Secretary 
of State of November 1893. Briefly they are 
as follows:—(»') There are practical difficulties 
of serious character in introducing a system of 
simultaneous examinations. {«') It would be 
unfair to the people of the Colonies like Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, etc., to institute a simul¬ 
taneous examination only in India. [Hi) Open 
competition is not the best way of selecting 
Indians for the higher ranks of the Service. It 
may be necessary in Europe in order to check 
nepotism, but in this case nepotism is impossible. 
Probation by actual employment forms a competi¬ 
tive examination of the best kind. Competitive 
examinations in India would certainly have the 
effect of admitting a large number of competitors 
deficient in the qualifications' necessary for the 
higher ranks of the Service and whose birth and 
antecedents would not be such as to eomraand the 
confidence or the good-will of the classes for whose 
welfare they would be responsible ; on the other 
hand, it would exclude the most valuable and 
capable assistance which the British Government 
could obtain from the Native of In'dia, i.e., the 
Sikhs, Muhammadans and other races accustomed 
to rule and possessing exceptional strength of 
character, but deficient in literary education. 
[iv) In..order to ensure the efficient government of 
the country a minimum of European officials is 
indispensable. Such a minimum could not be main¬ 
tained in the event of simultaneous examinations 
being held in this country. (i)) It would be 
entirely out of the question to reduce the existing 
minimum of Europeans at ^lie present time. The 
first objection has ceased to have any force now, 
as there is no viva voce examination, except the 
conversation test in French, German and 
Italian; and as to this there is no practical diffi¬ 
culty in a place like Calcutta or Bombay. As to 
the second argument, it cannot be treated as 
serious. The self-governing Colonies recruit their 
Civil Services within their own territories. Indians 
are practically inadmissible there, and with the 
obstacles interposed to the very entry of Indians 
in those Colonies, there is no reason why the 
interests of the residents there should claim any 
consideration. In the Crown Colonies, Indians 
are not appointed even if they succeed in the com¬ 
petitive examinations. In regard to the objections 
coming under the third group, I would, with the 
greatest deference, submit that it Is not correct 
to say that nepotism is impossible in India. 
Numei’ous instances can be given of improper 
exercise of the power of nomination when the 
controlling check of a competitive, examination 
is absent. When selections are made without any 
guarantees of culture or abilities and the nominees 
are as a rule confirmed, it is impossible to under¬ 
stand how “ probation by actual employment is 
competitive examination of the best kind.” There 
was an outcry in 1886 about the inferiority of the 
Statutory Civil Service. Similar charges are 
made now against the Provincial Service men 
appointed to listed posts. As a general statement 
these assertions are not correct in regard to tried 
officers of the Subordinate Executive and Judieial 
Services promoted to listed posts, but they are 
founded in regard to selections made on groundg 
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of high connection or race descent. This only 
proves that the method of appointment by nomi¬ 
nation is as unsafe in India as in England. About 
competitive examinations giving admittance to a 
large number of competitors deficient in the neces¬ 
sary qualifications, it is 'submitted that they are 
more likely to secure those qualifications than a 
system of nominations. No person can successfully 
compete in an examination like the Civil Service 
unless he possesses Intelligence of a high order, 
steadiness^ sobriety, industry, close application, 
self-denial, self-control and perseverance. If any 
further guarantees of character are wanted they 
can be secured under a proper system. It might 
be respectfully inquired, what tests as to posses¬ 
sion of character were applied in the case of those 
favoured persons who were honoured by local 
Governments with nomination to the Statutory 
or the Provincial -Civil Service and other high 
first appointments. As to the plea about the 
social position and rank and about justice to the 
so-called martial races, I would ask whether the 
test of education, ability and integrity laid down in 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation is to be abandoned 
and a new test based on ‘‘ high descent,” as it is 
called, influential connections and race consldem- 
tions to be substituted for it. It can be easily 
shown that indifferent education and assiduous 
attention towards persons of official eminence, 
combined with connection with some historic or 
rich families, were the only qualifications which 
some nominees to high posts jrossess. The 
excuse about possible injustice toward 
Muhammadans can have no meaning now when we 
see the immense strides made by that community 
in education and publits life. It would be wrong 
to call the Muhammadan community a backward 
community. Education is also spreading among 
the Sikhs. Another wrong assum]ption is that 
persons who would in the majority of cases 
compete for the Civil Service would come from 
classes who in past time held no high political or 
official position and possessed no great social 
status. This assumption is in direct variance 
with facts. Such a thing cannot be said of the 
Brahmans of the Deccan, whose ancestors signa¬ 
lised their capacity both in the battle-field and in 
the region of administration. The Brahmans, 
the Kayasthas, or the Baidyas of Bengal have 
certainly been connected with administration. 
The majority of the Maharajas and Rajas, 
hereditary or otherwise, come from these classes. 
But I take a higher position. Is the British 
Government to be a unifying power or has it to 
countenance the perpetuation of distinctions of 
race, creed and caste ? Are the highest 
appointments in the Public Service to go by merit 
or is a fictitious standard of balance of parties to 
determine these appointments ? I respectfully 
submit, it is an utterly un-British position to take 
up. The only argument which deserves serious 
consideration is about the unimpaired mainte¬ 
nance of the ascendancy of the British principles 
of Government, and preserving the high standard 
of efficiency and purity of administration, which 
is the distinctive feature of that Government. 
I would, with due deference, submit that this 
is raising an issue which does not at all arise. 
The principles of Government are determined by 
Payliapient, .aud the methods of administration 


by that authority, or the Secretary of State, or by 
the Government of India with his sanction. 
No District Officer nor eyen a Commissioner 
can make any change in the principles of 
Government or the methods of administration. 
It is impossible to conceive how those principles 
and those methods would be affected by the pro¬ 
portion of the Natives of India holding the sche¬ 
duled appointments being 50 per cent, instead 
of about 18 as at most possible at present. One 
fact which is always impressed upon Indians is 
that the majority of Judicial and Executive officers 
commencing with Sub-district Officer and Subordi¬ 
nate Magistrates are Indians. Now, if with one 
million and a quarter of Indians in the Govern¬ 
ment service the essentially British character of 
the administration has not been affected, what 
basis is there for saying that danger would arise, 
if out of 1,444 of the posts coming under the 
Schedule 722 are held by Indians, instead of 
about 200 or 250 as under the present system. 
The argument to which the greatest weight is 
attached is that to maintain the essentially 
British character of the administration and to 
preserve British principles unimpaired, there must 
be a minimum of Europeans in the Civil Service ; 
that the number of appointments open to Indians 
cannot safely be allowed to exceed a certain pro¬ 
portion ; that the scheme sanctioned by Lord 
Cross in 1892 permits only a minimum of Euro¬ 
peans, and that the number of places open to 
Indians in India cannot now be increased 
without endangering the character of the admi¬ 
nistration. A cogent and I believe a conclusive 
answer can be given to that position. Taking 
first the last point, that the proportion of 
one-sixth which is proposed to be worked up to 
cannot be allowed to be increased, it has to be 
observed that this proportion of one-sixth was 
what was laid down in 1879. It was one which 
was evidently considered suitable in the state of 
things as then existing. During the 88 years 
which have elapsed since then, education has made 
tremendous advance. The number of capable 
men has immensely increased. The proportion 
which held good at that time can obviously not 
hold good now. With the vastly larger number 
of men of real education and culture a greater 
scope is necessary. The Government of Madras 
pointed out in 1898 that one-third of the sche¬ 
duled appointments could even then be thrown 
open to Indians, and this was a view which the 
Honourable Mr. Garstin also—the dissenting 
Member of the Council—agreed to. That 
Government further stated that the limit of one- 
third would in course of time have to be raised. 
The argument, therefore, that the limit of one-sixth 
cannot be exceeded will not stand. But coming 
to the central position, what I would point out is 
that what is insisted upon for the preservation of 
the high English tone of the Government is the 
presence, not of Englishmen or of Britishers 
either, but of Europeans. The entry of French¬ 
men, Germans, Dutch will not matter. They are 
of foreign extraction. Their political traditions 
are different. At times the relations between the 
nations from which they have sprung and the 
British nation may be strained. But they can be 
depended upon to maintain the character of the 
administration all tbe same. Irishmen, tou ards 
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whom a large body of Englishmen have intense 
bitterness and are considered by these as unfit for 
Home Rule, are deemed quite fit to maintain the 
British principles in India. The Boers of Trans¬ 
vaal and Orangia, with whom only twelve 
fears ago there was a fierce war, can similarly 
36 trusted. Indians, on the other hand, 
.vho feel and ‘ believe that their very existence 
s entwined with the maintenance of the 
British rule, who are saturated with the doctrines 
if English political philosophy, who have loyally 
nd peacefully lived under the British flag, some 
or over hundred and fifty years and all for over 
ixty years, cannot be sufficiently trusted and 
elied upon to work the principles they believe in 
nd have lived under from their infancy. I 
ubmit, what is of the real essence is theun- 
npaired preservation of the British principles of 
iovernment and of the British methods of ad- 
ainistration. The race of individuals, who have 


16 per cent, the maximum enlistment allowed by 
the rules under the Statute of 1870, there would 
be only 36 Indians as against 64 Britishers, and 
of the 36 Indians some at least would be Statu¬ 
tory Indians of European descent. That would 
not be such an alarming proportion of Indians of 
pure descent as to seriously affect the funda¬ 
mental character of the administration. The 
Government of Madras 20 years ago regarded 
one-third Indians in the Civil Service as not a.n 
objectionable number. The great thing to 
be jealously looked after is the purity and 
efficiency of the administration. Now, have 
not these essentials been kept unimpaired by 
Indian Magistrates, Collectors, and District 
and Sessions Judges ? There have been instances 
of districts where the Collector and District 
Magistrate was an Indian, the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police was an Indian, the Civil Sur¬ 
geon and the Superintendent of the Central Jail 


0 do it, is a matter of secondary importance, 
rovided they have fully grasped those principles, 
aught their spirit, thoroughly understand and 
ppreciate those methods. It is generally conceded 
chat this essential condition is fulfilled by those 
Indians who enter the Civil Service through 
the competitive examination held in England. 
The high education which they receive and the 
personal knowledge which they obtain by residence 
in England are deemed to achieve this result. 
Now, what is there to prevent the acquisition of 
the ^ame high education, the same personal 
knowledge of English political and social life by 
men appearing for the same examination held 
simultaneously in India,-^f these men after selec¬ 
tion spend two years ^an approved University 
or institution in the British Isles ? What is 
required is that the superior agency in the 
administration possesses certain mental and moral 
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shown by the present ’Bfe^od is so largely ex¬ 
ceeded that as many as 3 Indians get in by the 
Indian door in addition to the one by the English 
door. That would only mean that by the method 
of simultaneous examinations there would ^ be 
20 Indians who would find entry in the Civil 
Service to 80 Britishers. Add to these 20 the 


was an Indian, and nobody had any ground for 
doubting the purity of the judicial administration 
and the efficiency and strength of the exe¬ 
cutive administration, I ask our Govei’nment, 
I ask every liberal-minded and impartial English¬ 
man, to consider the facts I have mentioned and 
then to say whether the system of simultaneous 
examinations is attended with the dangers attri¬ 
buted to it. It may result, and probably it will 
result, in some individual loss on a small scale to 
one class and a corresponding individual gain 
to the other. But as Sir Dennis FitzPatrick 
frankly admitted, the interests of a couple of 
hundred families are not the matters to be taken 
into account. If the assurances lately given of 
satisfying more fully the legitimate aspirations 
of Indians for larger employment in the higher 
branches of the Public Service are to be translated 
into practice, and they are to be fully and im¬ 
partially admitted under the test of '• education, 
ability and integrity,” then the only safe way of 
doing so is by the method of competition. No 
other procedure can be adopted without serious 
disadvantages. Selection means more or less of 
favour and a lowering of standard. It brings in 
its train administrative inefficiency and deteriora¬ 
tions of character—of both the dispenser of 
patronage and its recipient. The Government 
and the people have to guard against this. The 
successful candidates should pass a period of pro¬ 
bation of two years. These two years should be 
passed in England at some approved educational 
institution by those who appeared at the examina¬ 
tion held in India. This would secure that know¬ 
ledge of English life and institutions which it is 
desirable that members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service should have. I have said above that 
there is no real danger of the Civil Service being 
swamped by Indians. I believe that not more 
than one-third of the recruitment of each year by 
competitive examination will consist of Indians 
even under a system of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions. I quite admit the necessity of a substan¬ 
tial European element in the scheduled appoint¬ 
ments. Supposing that one-third of the success¬ 
ful competitors are Indians, these, with the 
one-sixth of “Natives of Indiaentitled to be 
appointed to scheduled posts in accordance with 
the rules of 1879 framed under the Statute of 
1870, would constitute 50 per cent, of the Civil 
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Service, and the other 50 per cent, would be 
Europeans. Such a proportion would be sufficient 
to give that security for the unimpaired preserva¬ 
tion of the British spirit of the administration, 
about which apprehensions are entertained by 
some people. To allay such fears, I am prepared 
to concede that it might be laid down that the 
number of Indians recruited by the competitive 
examination held simultaneously in England and 
in India should not exceed in any year on^third 
of the total appointments open for competition in 
that year. 

37192 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
: Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro¬ 
vinces in India ? If you, favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—As a 
compromise and to allay apprehensions given 
expression to by some about the deterioration of 
the character of the administration, I am prepared 
to have, as stated in my reply to question (6), a 
regulation laying down that, of the scheduled 
appointments exclusive of the one-sixth open to 
“Natives of Indiaby the rules of 1879 framed 
under the Statute of 1870, only one-third should be 
open to Indians ; but I would not have a separate 
examination for it in India or in each province. 

I hold that no ground should be given for making 
any insinuation in regard to Indians entering the 
Indian Civil Service that they obtained entry 
under an easier examination than the competitive 
examination ; they should be tested by the same 
standards' as their European compeers. The 
method advocated in my reply to questions (3) 
and (6) is the most suitable one. 

37193 (8). If you do not approve of simul¬ 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
Natives of India would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination, (i) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recommend. 
In particular do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented 
in the appointments so made ? If so, how would 
vou give effect to this principle ?—This question 
has been partially answered. I have expressed 
my strong objections to nomination. Combined 
nomination and examination will probably not be 
so bad as nomination pure. But the door of 
favouritism and prejudice would be still kept open, 
and the demoralizing influences which I am an¬ 
xious should be removed would still continue. 
The principle that all classes and communities 
should be represented in the appointments reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service is subversive of eflS- 
ciency, opposed to the only safe standard of 
education, ability and integrity laid down by the 
‘Proclamation of 1858 and impossible of obser¬ 
vance. There are some 2,400 castes and tribes in 
India according to the census tables of 1901. 
May I respectfully ask whether this principle of 
representation of all classes and communities is 
.observed in the United Kingdom or thought of 
for moment ip. regard to European Civilians? 


It would be interesting to know how this idea of 
having representatives of all classes and coPi- 
munities is given effect to at present or how it is 
to be worked out in the future. Let us take the 
108 listed posts open to the Provincial Service. 
Is it possible to have representatives of the differ¬ 
ent suh-eastes of Brahmans, of the Kshatriyas, 
the Vaishyas and the well-nigh innumerable 
castes and sub-castes who come below them ? 
And then what of the aboriginal tribes ? The 
only possible test and qualification is that of 
ability, education and integrity. 

37194 (9), If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England ?—This is 
practically answered. I advocate simultaneous 
examinations in England and in India open in 
both countries to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty, including in that term the permanent 
residents of territories held on a permanent 
tenure by the British Government and over which 
that Government has complete jurisdiction, legis¬ 
lative, judicial and executive. 

87195 (10). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recom¬ 
mend for young men who are “Natives of 
India,’’ as being in lieu of, or as supplementary 
to, the present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom¬ 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—-My system advocated above does 
not deal with the appointments which came under 
the Statute of 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3, section 6). I 
shall submit my views and suggestions in regard 
to the latter in answering question (21). 
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those who wish to compete for the judicial there 
should be a compulsory subject. Law, with 1,500 
marks consisting of sub-heads (i) Eoinan Law 
and General Jurisprudence, (ii) Law of Contracts 
and Personal Property, (iii) Equity and the Law 
of Beal Property, (iv) Criminal Lary and Torts, (y) 
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Law of status with specifil reference to Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law, (vi) Evidence and Procedure, 
etc. The subjects for the other 4,500 marks 
should be any of the present ones, and the papers 
in these latter should be the same for the two 
branches, the Executive and the Judicial, 

37197 (12). Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India in section 6 of the Government of 
India Acts, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including 
“ any person born and domiciled within the 
Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents 
habitually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,'*' irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, state 
fully any propopsals that you wish to make in 
regard “to this matter ?—The only change in the 
definition of the term “ Natives of India “ that 
I have to suggest (and I urge this most strongly) 
is to add after the expression “ Dominions of Hip 
Majesty in India “ the words “ or within terri¬ 
tories or places held and possessed by the British 
Government on a permanent tenure with full 
powers of administration,'legislative, judicial and 
executive. 

87198 (13). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recom¬ 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your reasons ?—I think the present limits are 
suitable. 

37199 (14). "What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties in D Ha ?—Twenty-five or twenty- 
six years 

31200 (15). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons ?—Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—I think the present age-limits are 
quite suitable to Indians. 1 do not wish any 
differentiation in age-limits to be made between 
Natives of India and other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty. 

37201 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
in England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ?—There 
should be no differentiation in subjects. 

37202 (18). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by Statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons?—I 
would keep the schedule to the Civil Service Act 
of 1861 with these two express provisos (*) that 
one-sixth of these posts are allotted for appoint¬ 
ments under the Statute of 1870 (33 Viet., e. 3, 
section 6) and (ii) that the two branches, the 
Executive and Judicial, are kept separate. 

37203 (19). Do you consider that a mini¬ 
mum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in 'the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what 
proportion of the posts included in the Indian 


Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives 
of India might under present conditions properly 
be admitted ?—I have already stated that, speak¬ 
ing of the present time, I do think it necessary 
that half the posts reserved for the Covenanted 
Civil Service should be held by European British 
subjects and that the other half only should be ' 
open to Indians, ^rd for those seeking entry by 
the door of competition and ^th for appointment 
under the Statute of 1870. 

37204 (20). Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system 
under which Natives of India are recruited for 
posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre, partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India ?—This is practically 
answered. The system I consider satisfactory is 
of admission by the medium of competitive 
examipation held simultaneously in England and 
in India and of appointments by special arrange¬ 
ment made in India under Rules framed under 
the Statute of 1870 in the manner described in 
the answer to question (21). 

37205 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, 
and if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend?—I am strongly in favour of 
the revival of the system of appointment of 
“ Statutory Civilians ” under the Statute of 1870. 
The chief merits of that system in my opinion 
were that {i) the appointments were to be one- 
sixth of the total number of posts reserved for the 
Covenanted Civil Service, [ii) the Statutory Civil¬ 
ians were members of the Civil Service as 
distinguished from persons appointed only to 
pai’ticular posts, and {Hi) could thus claim to be 
raised to posts which are not open to members of 
the Provincial Service. 'The recommendations 
of the Public Service Commission of 1886 and the 
orders of the Secretary of State passed thereon, 
instead of advancing the position of Indians, dis¬ 
tinctly set them back. The Provincial Service is 
an inferior service; the number in scheduled 
appointments listed as open to men of that service 
number only 103, whereas one-sixth of 1,444 
comes to 240 : no places higher than District 
Officers and District and Sessions Judges are list¬ 
ed as open. What was done by the recommend¬ 
ations of the Commission and the Secretary of 
State's orders of 1890 and 1892 was to create an 
inferior service for “ Natives of India " such as 
had been proposed by Lord Lytton's Government 
in 1878 but advisedly and deliberately dis¬ 
allowed by Viscount Cranbrook. At least that 
measure of justice to Indians which that robust 
Conservative Statesman considered necessary 
should be accorded, to give due effect to the 
Statute of 1870. But the undesirable features 
of that scheme should be eliminated, viz., the 
absence of guarantees of ability and education, 
which, owing to questionable selections, brought 
undeserved discredit on the system itself. What 
in mv opinion should be done is to partition 
off one-sixth of the scheduled appointments up 
to Commissioners and Judicial officers of that 
standing, for the Statutory Civil Service : 
the salaries of the posts in this Service 
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should he fths of the corresponding posts 
in the Indian Civil Service branch. For three- 
fourths of the Assistant Collectors, Assistant 
Commissioners and Assistant Judges in this 
“ Statutory Branch,” the recruitment should 
be by an open competitive examination for 
each province, the standard of which should 
not be lower than M. A. or M. Sc. standard: 
to the remaining Jth the local Government 
may make nomination of persons of proved 
merit and ability from among the natural-born 
or domiciled residents of that area within the 
administrative or political jurisdiction of that 
local Government, such persons being at least 
graduates of an Indian or United Kingdom 
University of five years’ standing. Of the higher 
appointments allotted to the Statutory Civil 
Service frds should be reserved for the persons 
so appointed by competition or nomination and. 
^rd should be kept as prize appointments to 
deserving members of the Deputy Collectors, or 
Deputy Magistrates and Sub-Judges classes. 

37206 (22). If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—I would not advise the 
i‘e-introduction in these Provinces of the system 
of recruiting Military Officers for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre. 

3720? (23). Do you consider that such 
a system should ■ be restricted to the recruit¬ 
ment of military officers, or extended to the 
recruitment of selected officers from other Indian 
services ?—I would not have men from any other 
department put in in any of the posts reserved 
exclusively for the Civil Service. 

37208 (25). Are you satisfied with the 
present rule which prescribes that Natives of 
India, other than members of the Provinical Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians may be appointed 
to one-quarter of the listed posts ?—Please see 
answer to question (21). As stated above in answer 
to other questions, I am strongly opposed to the 
unfettered power of nomination. My scheme as 
sketched under question (21) allows the present 
percentage for nomination but insists upon some 
guarantee of ability and culture. 

37209 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which mo^ of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—No, I 
am not. I strongly disapprove of the system 
brought into existence under the recommendations 
of the Public Service Commission of 1886 of mixing 
up the inferior uncovenanted Civil Service appoint¬ 
ments with the posts specified in the schedule to 
the Civil Service Act of 1861. In my view the 
scheduled appointments to be assigned to the 
Natives of India under the Statute of 1870 should 
be kept separate from even such appointments as 
those of Deputy Collectors, Extra Assistant 
Commissioners and Sub-Judges. 

37210 (27). Is the class of posts listed 
suitable 7 If not, in what directions would vou 
suggest any changes, and why ?—No. It is not. 
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As stated in answers to foregoing questions, one- 
sixth of the “ Superior ” posts should be assigned 
for appointees under the Statute—that is 124 out 
of 743 and 107 out of 641 of the inferior posts. 
As to the reason, please see answer to ques¬ 
tion (21). 

37211 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—Yes, I do. 

37212 (30). If so, how long, in your 
opinion, should this period be, and what course of 
study should be prescribed for the probationers ?— 
In my opinion the period should be of two years as 
formerly. Probationers who shall have appeared 
at the examination held in India should spend 
that period at some British University or 
approved educational institution. The courses of 
study for the final examination should be the 
same as now, with this difference that, if my 
suggestion (or something similar to it) in regard 
to a special kind of examination for persons 
recruited for the Judicial Service is accepted, these 
should be examined in Land tenures and Revenue 
system. The final examination should take place 
one year after the result of the competitive 
examination. The second year of probation 
should be spent by the probationers in the 
Judicial branch in attending Courts and sending 
reports with analysis and notes as under the 
system of 1891. Probationers in the Executive 
line should be required to attend the Home Office 
and India Office and submit similar periodical 
reports on appointed subjects connected with the 
general administration. 

37213 (31). Do yoii consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the cource of 
study for probationers who are W atives of Iiidia 
and the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?—I do 
not think any differentiation is necessary. 

37214 (32). Do you consider that the 
probationers' course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India ? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—In England. By all. 

37215 (33). Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a colleo'e 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—Though the idea 
might at the first look appear a good one, it strikes 
me on fuller consideration as impracticable on 
account of the very heavy expenditure which it 
would involve and the inadequate results it would 
produce. With the second year of probation 
spent in practical instruction in superior surround¬ 
ings, and under more liberal influences than can 
be had in an Indian college of the nature proposed, 
it would be a waste of time and money to have a 
further prolongation of the period of preparation 
for work. 

37216 (34), Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrano-e for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
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two years of service at some suitable tentre?— 

I think it will be desirable that each Provincial 
Government should arrange for the practical 
training of ofiBcers by suitable courses of instruc¬ 
tion during the first one year of their service. 
Four months of this should be spent in the Secre¬ 
tariat by ofiicers of both the branches: four 
months by the judicial branch men in the High 
Court working under the Judges and in the 
Registrar’s officCj and by the members of the 
executive branch in the offices of the Commis¬ 
sioners and Settlement Commissionersj Directors 
of Agriculture, etc. The other four months should 
be spent by the judicial officers with the District 
and Sessions Judge—two months,—one month 
with a Sub-Judge and one month with a First 
Class Magistrate. The executive officers should 
spend this period with the Collectors and 
Assistant Collectors, half at head-quarters and 
half in camp. 

37217 (35). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ?—Please see answer to question (34). 

37218 (36). Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi¬ 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and, 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—I think 
there has been deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The causes appear to be the 
spread of knowledge of English in the country 
which has supplied for each office a staff most of 
whom can speak and write English and there can 
be had even private servants capable of speaking 
some kind of English. With exceptions here and 
there, there seems to be a disinclination to learn 
the language of the people or to know anything of 
its literature. I have come across very few of the 
present race of European officers who have attained 
an adequate proficiency in the vernaculars I know, 
whereas among the old race of officers I found 
men who spoke Marathi not only fluently but also 
with the tone and accent of an educated Maratha 
Brahman. I can suggest no other remedy except 
the awarding of prizes and the issue of general 
exhortations by Government, and, what ought to 
be more efficacious, by making the lower and 
higher standard examination more of a reality and 
tests of knowledge and proficiency than they in 
fact are. The present tests of knowledge of the 
vernaculars are ridiculouslj^ low. I would have 
these examinations, especially in the veimacular 
languages, conducted by an independent body 
like the University. It is not high scholarship 
that I insist upon but only sufficient study to be 
able to read easily, without anybody’s help, peti¬ 
tions, reports, diaries, etc., to carry on an intelli¬ 
gible conversation with men of the people, to 
conduct the examination of_ witnesses, accused 
persons, etc., to translate petitions fi’om vernacular 
into English and to write down orders in the 
vernacular. 


37219 (37). Please give your ifiews as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve 
the proficiency in the knowledge of law of 
members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguish¬ 
ing between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the judicial 
branch ?—Please see answers to questions (11), 
(30) and (34). 

37220 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the judicial branch ?—If my system 
of a separate examination for officers recruited for 
the judicial branch be adopted no special course 
of study need be laid down during the period 
of training. What should be required is that 
during this period of attendance in the High 
Court, Distsict Court, etc., an officer under 
training should every month prepare a certain 
number of cases, containing analysis of facts, 
precis of evidence and judgments thereon. This 
work should be examined and reported upon by 
the Judge under whom he might be undergoing 
training. 

37221 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers selected for the judicial branch ? 
If so, please give details ?—After the one year's 
training above referred to, a judicial officer 
should be required to work as a Munsif for one 
year, a Subordinate Judge for one year, a third 
class Magistrate for six months, a second class 
Magistrate for six months, and a first class Magis¬ 
trate for one year, before he is appointed an 
Assistant Judge or Sub-divisional Magistrate. 

37222 (40). Is any differentiation desirable 
in a system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are Natives of India and other natu¬ 
ral-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please 
state the special arrangements that you recom¬ 
mend ?—I would have no differentiation! and 
that for this reason. As far as possible an Indian 
coming under the system of competition should 
be appointed to a province other than that of 
which he is a permanent resident. The languages 
in the different parts being different and there 
being some difference also in manners, customs, 
land system, etc., Natives of India would have 
as much to apply themselves to a study of these 
as Europeans. 

37223 (42). Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
N-atives of India as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed European descent ?—No. 

37224 (44). Do you consider tkat the 
numbers of officers authorised for the various 
grades of the Indian Civil Service are satisfactory ? 
If not, please state your views ?—It has not 
struck me that any change in this respect is 
needed. 

37225 (45). »Do you consider that the 
exchange compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished,'.and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—In my opinion the only persons 
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who had an equitable claim to the exchange 
compensation allowance were the persons ^ or 
European domicile who had entered the services 
before the fall in exchange had become so pro¬ 
nounced as it did in the last decade of the last 
century. I do not think it should have been 
granted at any rate to persons recruited after 
1898. But what has been done cannot be 
undone. There is, however, no justification for 
giving the allowance to persons who have not to 
make remittances to Europe for their families, 
viz., wife, children, mother or dependent sisters or 
minor brothers; and it should be given to such 
oflicers only. This should not depend upon 
nationality. An Indian who has his family in 
England should get it as much as a European. 
The allowance should be given only when the 
conditions requiring remittances exist, I consider 
that in the future exchange compensation should 
not be granted to persons entering the service of 
Government from 1914 or 1915. 

37226 (46). If abolition is recommended 
with compensation in the form of increased 
salaries, what is your opinion regarding the grant 
of a similar increase of salary to those members 
of the service who now draw no exchange compen¬ 
sation allowance ?—I would give no compensation 
for the abolition of the allowance. 

37227 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
statutory civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various grades of the service ?—I would 
give them three-fourths of the pay of the post 
instead of two-thirds as at present. 

Written answer relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

37228 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
I would suggest one alteration in the rules defining 
the general conditions governing recruitment to 
the Provincial Civil Service. Half the recruit¬ 
ment in the executive branch should be by direct 
appointments by a competitive examination open 
to residents of the province who are graduates or 
have passed the intermediate • examination of an 
Indian or British University. The examination 
standard should be at least as high as that for the 
B.A. or B.Sc. examination. Two-thirds of the 
other half of these appointments should be for 
men of the subordinate executive service— 
Mamlatdars, Tahsildars—and the remaining one- 
third for nomination by the Local Government 
of provincial residents who are graduates of a 
University. 

37229 (53). Do you considerthat recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which it 
belongs V—Yes. I would make it clear that the 


subjects of Native Princes mentioned in Rule IV 
of the Government of India’s Resolution 
No. 1046-1058 of 19th August 1900, are those 
whose homes are situated within the territorial 
limits of the particular province. 

37230 (54). Are all classes and communi¬ 
ties duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object?—Eor reasons mentioned al¬ 
ready, I would deprecate the continuance of the 
principle of class and community distinction. To 
meet, however, any case of hardship I would, as 
mentioned in question (51), reserve to Local Govern¬ 
ments the power to make appointments by nomi¬ 
nation up to one-sixth of the total recruitment 
required for any year provided the persons nomi¬ 
nated possess the minimum educational qualifica¬ 
tion prescribed in my answer to question (51). 

37231 (55). Are you satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing arrangements for the training and proba¬ 
tion of officers appointed to the Provincial Civil 
Service? If not, please state your objections, 
and what other arrangements you recommend ?— 
The arrangements for training should be of a 
similar nature to those suggested in my reply to 
question (84). 

37232 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades 
of your Provincial Civil Service are satisfac¬ 
tory ? If not, please state your views ?—The 
number of judicial officers is not sufficient in Berar. 
Eor further remarks please see answer to ques¬ 
tion (60). 

87233 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ¬ 
entiated ? Is any change desirable and, if so, 
in what direction?—In the Central Provinces 
and Berar there is a practically complete separa¬ 
tion of Civil Judicial functions from Executive 
and Magisterial functions. Now and then how¬ 
ever, an officer of the Executive branch is invested 
with Civil powers. As urged in my answer to 
question (11) I would have a complete separation 
of Judicial functions. Civil and Criminal, from 
Executive functions. The differentiation of the 
Judicial and Executive branches advocated in 
regard to the Indian Civil Service should be 
extended to the Provincial Civil Service and the 
subordinate service. The Civil Judicial branch 
is already separated from the Executive branch, 
I would take out from the latter branch a num¬ 
ber of posts sufficient to supply officers to deal 
with Magisterial work, and put them in the 
Judicial branch. Recruitment to the Judicial 
branch should be from Barristers, Advocates, 
Pleaders and Graduates in law only. 

37234 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service ? ” 
If not, what would you suggest?—-I have no 
objection to the designation. 

37235 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
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If not, what principle do you recommend ?—Sub¬ 
ject to what I have said above under questions 
(51) and (54) and to what I say under question 
(60), the principle seems to be all right. 

37236 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired quali* 

. fications , in the officers appointed ? If not, 

. what alterations do you recommend ?—I am of 
- opinion that the existing rates of pay and grading 
in the Central Provinces and Berar and of the 
judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
are unsatisfactory. Munsifs in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar and second-class subordinate 
judges in Bombay begin on Rs. 150 a month. 
The men are Graduates in Arts and Graduates 
in Law, and to give Rs. 150 or Rs. 175 a month 
to men of education who have to discharge im¬ 
portant judicial functions is not fair to them or 
desirable in the interests of the dignity of the 
administration and the. purity of justice. I con¬ 
sider that the lowest pay for Munsifs, or subordi¬ 
nate judges second class as they are called in 
Bombay, should be Rs. 200, and they should be 
included in the Provincial Civil Service wher¬ 
ever they are not included already as in these two 
provinces. It is only in the Bombay Presidency 
and in the Central Provinces and Berar that these 
judicial officers are given Rs. 150 as salary. I 
also consider that as in Bengal and Bihar the 
highest posts in the Provincial Service should be 
of Rs. 1,000. In the intermediate grades some 
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87239. {Chairman.) You are an Advocate of 
the Judicial Commissioners Court of the Central 
Provinces and Berar ?—Yes. 

37240. Prom 1910 to 1912 you were an Addi¬ 
tional Member of the Governor General’s Council? 
—Yes. 

37241. Do you now occupy any public 
position ?—I am Chairman of the Amraoti 
Municipal Committee. 

37242. You are strongly in favour of a system 
of simultaneous examination ?—Yes. 

37243. Open in both cases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—Yes. 

37244. You press strongly for equality of 
treatment os between the two races ?—Yes. 

37245. In your answer to question (6) you 
summarise the arguments against simultaneous 
examinations by saying; “ The only argument 
which deserves serious consideration is about the 
unimpaired maintenance of the ascendancy of the 
British principles of Government.”—Yes. 

37246. Even if simultaneous examinations were 
established you anticipate that only about 5 or 7 
per cent, of the places would be taken by Indians 
in the coming years ?—For some time to come, for 
five or seven years, there would not be many more 
than at present. 

37247. "What particular reason have you for 
making that estimate ?—It is this. The examina¬ 
tion is already of a high standard. I have heard 
it from persons who have appeared at the Civil 
Service examination in England: after taking 
Jhi^h degrees in India^ they went to Cambridge. 


additions will have to be made to give due scope 
for the promotion of the larger number of persons 
beginning on Rs. 200 and for the addition to the 
. cadre in Central Provinces and Berar as suggested 
under question (56). 

37237 (61). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments?—They should draw 
three-fourths and not two-thirds. 

37238 (63). Are yon satisfied with the present 
system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service? Tf not, please 
say what modifications you would suggest and 
on what grounds ?—Judicial work is far heavier 
and exhausting than executive work, and I con¬ 
sider that a judicial officer might be allowed 
to retire on invalid pension at the expiry of 
22 years of service or 52 years of age, and on 
good service pension at the age 55 or after 
25 years’ service. In the scheme of the separa¬ 
tion of judicial and executive functions which 
I have mentioned as proper and suitable, 
officers exercising magisterial and civil jurisdic¬ 
tions will all belong to the Judicial Department 
and the change in superannuation rules here sug¬ 
gested would apply as much to Magistrates as to 
Civil Judges, 


called and examined. 

One went in for Mathematics, and one went in 
for Science, and they both wanted to go in for 
Honours. They told me that it required special 
study on their part to keep up with the classes ; 
and they also told me that the Civil Service 
examination is at least of as high a standard as the 
Honours examination of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is upon a general estimate of the number of 
candidates who are successful in these examinations 
in England that I base my calculation. 

37248. Holding that view do not you think that 
there is some risk that in the event of simultaneous 
examinations being established dissatisfaction will 
be caused amongst the Indian community on 
account of the very small results ?—All that we 
want is that there should be equal opportunities 
for all. If a high standard is imposed for the 
examination it rests with the people who desire 
to get in to bring themselves up to that standard, 
and if only a small percentage can come in it 
will only mean that there is a small percentage 
fit to get into the service. We have no right to 
complain if, after being tried, we cannot get in 
in larger numbers. We must raise ourselves to 
come in in larger numbers. ^ 

37249. Apart from the fact as to whether you 
have no right to complain, and looking at it from 
a practical point of view, do you not anticipate 
that if the results are very meagre a demand 
will arise for a general lowering of the standard 
of the examination in order to enable more 
Indians to come in ?—I, for one, would not sympa¬ 
thise with E demand of that character; and J db 
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not think from reasonable persons that such a 
demand would come for lowering the standard. 

37250. But the world is not made up altogether 
of reasonable persons. I am asking you whether 
in your opinion a demand might not arise in 
that direction?—have to remember that the 
high calibre of the Civil Service has to be 
maintained, and if for maintaining that high 
calibre the present ^standard is maintained how 
can persons whose opinions deserve consideration 
object? I do not think that there would be 
any objections from persons whose’ opinions 
deserve consideration. If there are persons who 
say that in order that more Indians might get in 
in larger numbers it should be lowered, I would 
have no sympathy with that view, and I do not 
think that those who wish for simultaneous 
examination at all wish for the .lowering of the 
standard. 

37251. You are aware that in the course of 
our long enquiry we have had before us several, 
responsible witnesses who take an entirely different 
view from what you do, and who believe that, 
with the establishment of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions, and with the facilities for education now to 
be found in India, in a very few years’ time a very 
large number of Indians will go in for the exami¬ 
nation and pass successfully ?—My own estimate 
about that is that the standard is so high, and 
Englishmen are in no way inferior (in some 
respects they are superior) to Indians, that there 
is no reason to apprehend that there will be what 
is called a swamping of the Service by Indians. 
There are some people who entertain those 
apprehensions ; but I myself think that there is 
no ground for that apprehension. 

37252. You are desirous, then of seeing a true 
British tone maintained in the Administration in 
the future ?—Yes. 

87253. You also contend that it does not matter 
much what is the proportion of Indians in the 
Service, because the Government is British. 
Putting it shortly, that is your case ?—Yes. 

37254. Would you not say that if a majority 
of the superior posts in the Civil Service were 
occupied by Indians, that would have a very 
material e&ct upon the whole tone and influence 
of Government?—It is for that reason that to¬ 
wards the end of my reply to that question I say 
that, as a matter of compromise, and to allay all 
apprehensions on that point, at least 50 per cent, 
of the cadre should be British; and therefore I 
have said that excluding the one-sixth which I 
have suggested should be listed for the Statutory 
Civil Service, out of the other which is open for 
competition, only one-third should be open to 
Indians. That would maintain throughout the 
whole Civil Service cadre not less than 50 per cent, 
of Britishers. 

37255. Could you tell me shortly how you 
would in practice restrict the number of Indians 
under a system of simultaneous examination ?— 
What I would suggest is that simultaneous 
examinations should be held in India and in 
England; then all the persons are classified in 
one list, according to the order of marks, and 
then if only 60 are to be recruited in that year. 


and more than 20 Indians come into the list, 
then the others below 20 will be excluded. 

37256. It really comes to this, that, to meet 
any objection which may be raised to an unguaran¬ 
teed simultaneous examination, you would approve 
of a scheme by which a form of simultaneous 
examination would be introduced which would 
permit of the filling of only a limited number 
(you put it at one-third) of the vacancies with 
Indians ?—Yes. I may mention that I believe 
this would be necessary at the most for about 20 
or 25 years. By that time, probably, the unify¬ 
ing process, upon which I set great store, the 
unification of Indians and Britishers^ will be far 
more advanced, and there will be less apprehen¬ 
sion about any results following from the larger 
admission of Indians, and probably by that time 
Government themselves would see the desirability 
of doing away with the restriction. 

37257. In your answer to question (3) you dis¬ 
cuss the different lines of policy which have been 
taken by successive Secretaries of State, and you 
say : “ Seven years later at the repeated represent¬ 
ations of the East Indian Association, Sir 
Stafford Northcote instituted nine scholarships, 
but these were withdrawn by his successor, the 
Duke of Argyll. ” Can you tell me how long 
these scholarships were in existence ?—I Jielieve 
only for one or two years. 

37258. Not long enough to show any definite 
results ?—No. I believe the reason assigned was 
that the Statute of 1870 enabled the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint Indians without rendering it 
neeessaiy for them to go over to England for 
the Civil Service examination. 

37259. Would you approve, as an alternative 
to simultaneous examination, of adding facilities 
for sending Indians by means of scholarships to 
the different Universities ?—In the absence of 
simultaneous examinations, as “half a loaf is 
better than no bread,” on that principle I would 
accept it, provided the number is adequate. That 
would depend on the number of scholarships. 

37260. What would you regard as an adequate 
number?—I should think not less than 25 
a year, because there w'ould be some failures. 

37261. That would be five scholarships to each 
University ?—Yes. 

37262. You lay great stress on the importance 
of having the examination conducted by the Civil 
Service Commissioners ?—Yes. 

37263. What are your reasons for preferring 
this agency ?—Because they take the interests 
of what may be called the Civil Services 
of the Empire as a whole; and for that reason 
they are very careful in maintaining a high stand¬ 
ard, that is the repison. After all, they are an 
independent body not connected with any 
Administration. 

37264. In your answer to question (2) and again 
in your answer to question (12) you lay stress on 
the disability which at present attaches itself to 
the subjects of Native States in the matter of entry 
into the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

37265. Do you mean that the inhabitants of 
Berar are unable to enter the Civil Service ?— 
As the law is interpreted now by the Legislative 
Councils, Berar is not considered a part of 
British India, and Beraris are not considered as 
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British suhieets. As Berar, so far as tenure and 
administration is concerned, is entirely under 
British control, it is only just that Beraris should 
be placed on a footing of equality with other parts 
of India administered by the British Government. 

37266. You would extend that policy to 
the Native States generally ?—Yes. 

37267. You are strongly opposed to any class 
representation in the Service ?—Yes. 

37268. Looking at it from a practical point of 
view, do you think that officers drawn from 
Provinces many miles away can carry on the 
administration with the same efficiency and 
harmony as officers who are more familiar with 
the people of the Province in which they are 
serving ?—I will give your Lordship certain 
instances. Por instance, Sir T. Madhava Rao. 
He belonged to Southern India. He is known 
as one of the most capable administrators of 
these times. He belonged to Tanjore in 
Southern India. He was Diwan of Travancore. 
On account of his abilities he was taken by the 
Maharajah of Indore; and many of the reforms 
Avhich were introduced into the State of Indore 
were all the work of Sir T. Madhava Rao. Even 
now his administration is mentioned with approval 
by the people. There is another person, Mr. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar. He belonged to Madras, and 
was taken by the Gaekwar of Baroda, There are 
certain matters in which there are difierences in 
different Provinces of India with which adminis¬ 
trators have to deal j on the other hand, there is 
also a great deal of similarity between the differ¬ 
ent parts of India. 

37269. You are speaking of individual cases 
which I can quite understand, but supposing 
that under your open system officers happened 
to come from a particular Province, would you 
apprehend any difficulties ?—As far as my know¬ 
ledge goes, no difficulties have arisen by the 
admission of Bengalis to the Civil Service. 
They are administering in parts of Madras and 
Bombay, and the Punjab, even, for the matter of 
that. No such difficulties have arisen, and I do 
not apprehend any such difficulties in the future. 

37270. You plead for separate recruitment for 
the Judicial and Executive branches of the 
Administration ?—Yes. 

37271. What advantages do you see in this? 

■—Law is a very special subject. It requires 
special study for at least three years. Persons 
who are recruited for the Executive Branch need 
not have that special knowledge of law, which it 
is very necessary that those who enter the Judi¬ 
cial Branch should have. It is, I believe, the 
experience, also, of members of the Civil Service, 
and of the Government, that unless a Judicial 
officer makes a special study of law he does not 
impress those over whom he exercises authority. 
He has to carry on the administration with that 
same confidence which it is desirable to have. I 
therefore wish that they should specialist from the 
very beginning, and that those who wish to go 
in for the Judicial Department should make their 
selection from the very beginning. Therefore, 
with regard to them I suggest that they should 
have one compulsory subject; and that the 
remaining 4,500 marks should be taken for the 
other general subjects. 


37272. You suggest two definitely distinct 
examinations ?—Yes. 

87273. One examination for the Executive, and 
another for the Judicial ?—Yes. 

37274. But would you not say that it is import¬ 
ant for an Executive officer to have a certain 
grounding in law ?—That is provided for in the 
present course after the preliminary examination. 
They have to read Hindu Law, the Law of Evi¬ 
dence, etc.j and they have also to read certain 
other things during that period of probation, so 
that if.the knowledge provided under the system 
of 189] is introduced, namely, that they should 
attend certain Courts, which gives them special 
knowledge of the general principles of law, they 
have fair general knowledge. 

37275. Do you agree, generally, with what is 
known as the Macaulay principle ?—Yes. 

37276. Do you not think you would be running 
a risk of violating that principle if you introduced 
a special examination in law ?—I do not think so, 
because there are only 1,500 marks assigned for 
this compulsory subject j the other 4,500 marks 
would be a test of general culture. 

37277. Do you think that the experience 
which a young officer has for three or four years 
as an Executive officer is of use to him when he 
joins the Judicial Service?—Yes, I do think 
so ; but that, I believe, can also be secured in the 
probationary period and in the period of training 
after he comes to India. After he comes to India 
he has -to pass, according to my scheme, a period 
of training of at least one year. During that time 
he may be told to accompany a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner or a Commissioner on tour for some 
time. 

37278. Do you think he would get as good a 
training in a year as he now gets in his three 
or four years' course ?—There is one thing I 
would bring to Your Lordship's notice. Accord¬ 
ing to my scheme I require that persons who 
select the Judicial line should, during that period 
of probation which is to be spent iti England, be 
specially called upon to study the Land Reve¬ 
nue system, the law of our Land Tenures, etc.; 
so that all that can be gathered from books 
will be acquired by them there. They will also 
have to study the History of India, which would 
mean the history of our present administrative 
methods. They would, therefore, come equipped 
with a certain amount of knowledge. The further 
requirements would be more mixing with the 
people themselves, and that can be managed I 
believe, though not to perfection, by the method 
I suggest. 

37279. Have you estimated, at all, what would 
be the cost of your proposal for a complete 
separation of the functions of officers?—I 
believe the cost would not be very great, and for 
this reason, that our Districts would have to be 
entirely altered. There would be one person whom 
we shall call the Collector. The Collector is also 
the District Magistrate. In my scheme the 
Collector would have nothing to do with criminal 
work; so that instead of having one man as 
Collector and Magistrate we would have one man 
as Collector for the present two districts, and one 
man as Magistrate for the present two districts. 
That would only mean altering the boundaries; 
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and to some extent, I think, it is likely that the 
number of officers may have to he increased. 

37280. That means the absorption of two 
districts into one ?— Yes. 

37281. That may be simple in some Provinces 
where the districts are small; but would not there 
be practical difficulties in some Provinces where 
the Districts are already considered to be almost 
too large?—We have got pretty large districts 
in the sub-Provinoe of Berar. At present what 
they have done is,—not with regard to criminal 
judicial administration but with regard to Civil 
Judicial Administration—that there is one District 
and Sessions Judge for the two large districts of 
Amraoti and Yeotmal,- and one District Judge 
for the two large districts of Akola and Buldana. 
There are Additiona:! District Judges working 
under the District and Sessions Judge in Amraoti. 
It was found necessary to have two Additional 
District Judges ; but, all the same, there is only 
one District Judge for those two large Districts. 
1 do not think any difficulty at all has arisen. 
Formerly the Deputy Commissioner was also the 
District Judge. All the administrative work of 
the District and Sessions Judge was done by him. 
What is done is this. The Deputy Commissioner 
is relieved of that portion of the Civil Judicial 
functions, and all that is concentrated in the 
District and Sessions Judge of those two districts, 
and no harm at all has come about. 

37282. From your reply to question (51) 1 
gather that you have an inherent objection to the 
introduction of nomination ?—I have already 
stated that a system of pure nomination has, by 
experience, been found very unsatisfactory. 

87283. You propose a form of nomination, do 
you not ?—Yes. It is only as a matter of compro¬ 
mise, because there are certain interests which it 
might be desirable to keep in view. It is only as 
a matter of present convenience that I suggest and 
that to a very small extent. 

37284. In your answer to question (60) you say: 
“ I am of opinion that the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Central Provinces and Berar 
and of the Judicial Branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service are unsatisfactory ? ” —Yes. 

37285. I daresay you have read some of the 
evidence we have had given us by previous wit¬ 
nesses. Do you give your general approval to the 
proposals for the improvement of the Service 
which have been laid before us, both with regard 
to a time-scale, and so on ?—Yes. 

37286. Do you consider that officers of the 
Indian Civil Service and of the Provincial Civil 
Service are, generally - speaking, overworked in 
this Province?—Yes, they are, especially in the 
Judicial Department. 

37287. You think there is room for more 
posts ?—Yes. 

37288. {lord JRonaldsha^.) You have told us 
that you are very strongly opposed upon principle 
to any system of nomination?—Yes. 

37289. And you have told us ‘that you have 
come to that conclusion because you have seen so 
much of the unsatisfactory working of the system 
of nomination in regard to appointments of both 
Europeans and Indians ?—Yes. 

37290. Could you tell us a little more definitely 
what your experience has been of this system ?— 
I am prepared to give names, if necessary. 


37291. No j I do not want names. What I 
mean is this. The Indian Civil Service has not 
been recruited by a system of nomination for the 
last sixty years, has it?—No. It is not in regard 
to the Indian Civil Service proper, but in regard 
to the statutory appointments made under the 
Rules of 1879. 

37292. You are referring to the Statutory 
Civilians ?—Yes; because the question of nomi¬ 
nation arises only with regard to that ; otherwise, 
for the Indian Civil Service, as it is called at 
present, there is no question at all of any nomina¬ 
tion : it is pure competition. 

37293. Europeans were not appointed to the 
Statutory Service, were they ?—But there were 
other places for which they were appointed. I am 
speaking, generally, of the system of nomination. 
There were also certain provinces where appoint¬ 
ments were made in the Executive and Judicial 
posts by nomination. 

37294. As the result of your experience of this 
system, you have come to the conclusion that it 
ought to be eliminated as far as possible ?—Yes. 

37295. And you made just the small exception 
with regard to the Provincial Civil Service, that 
you would still like to see one-sixth of the vacant 
places filled by nomination by the local Govern¬ 
ments ?—Yes, power should be given, under the 
limitations pointed out by me, to the local Govern¬ 
ments to make nominations if they so choose. It 
is only to that extent that I would leave scope 
for the local Governments. 

37296. With regard to the Indian student 
going to England, you say that it is a great dis¬ 
advantage to an Indian student to have to go to 
England and spend a considerable amount of 
money in undergoing the course of instruction for 
the competitive examination. The question I 
should like to ask you is whether you can tell me 
whether there are a'considerable number of Indians 
going to England now, not in order that they 
may go in for the competitive examination for 
the Civil Service, but in order to train for the 
Bar, and the medical profession, and so on ?— 
There are certain specific instances I had in view. 
They were men who were above the average. 
They missed getting in by only a few marks. 
During the last five years there have been three 
such cases. They were men who belonged to what 
might be called the middle classes, whose fathers 
were getting something like Rs. 400 a month. 
Part of the money to send them to England was 
borrowed on loan, and part was given by scholar¬ 
ships. One was a Tata scholar. In that way 
they went to England. They mainly went for 
the Civil Service, because they had made some 
mark here in their Colleges and Universities. One 
came out, when he failed, as a barrister. He died, 
unfortunately, afterwards. But he went mainly 
with the object of going in for the Civil Service. 

37297. I must interrupt you for a moment. 
I do not think you quite understood my question. 
All I wanted to know from you was really if you 
can tell us whether there are not a considerable 
number of Indian students who go to England 
now not to compete at the competitive examin¬ 
ation, but in order to be called to the Bar, and go 
into the medical profession, and so on ?—With 
regard to them, they generally succeed. 
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37298. That is not the question I am asking 
you. All I want to know is whether you can tell 
me whether there are considerable numbers of 
Indian students who are going to England now 
to train for the Bar and the medical profession, 
and so on ?—Yes, they do go. 

37299. There are a good number ?—Yes. 

37300. About what age do they go ?—They 
generally go at about the age of 20 or 21. 

37301. They do not go until they have 
graduated at a University here ?—No, the major¬ 
ity of them do not. 

37302. Are there a certain number who go 
at a considerably younger age ?—There are a very 
few, but there are some; and they are the sons of 
well-to-do parents who make arrangements for 
some member of the family to look after them in 
England. There are some families that I know 
of in Calcutta who have kept their sons in Eng¬ 
land at public schools, and so on. Barring these, 
the majority go after the age of 20. 

37803. I really asked you that question 
because I wanted to know, in the event of the age- 
limit for the competitive examination being 
reduced, whether any considerable number oi 
young Indians would go to England at an earlier 
age than the graduate age out here in order to 
compete for it?—I fear not. Very few people 
would be willing to send their children at the 

earlier age. ' , 

37304. You have referred to a Minute by 
Lord Lytton. I should like to know whether 
that has been published, and whether a copy can 
be obtained.—Yes. 

37305. I see Lord Lytton says : Since 1 

am writing confidentially” ?—It was published. 

37306. It was published in spite of the fact 
that he was writing confidentially ?—I do not 
know how it'came to be published. It was pub¬ 
lished, and it has been the property of the public 
for more than five and twenty years. 

37307. Then I shall have no difficulty in 
getting a copy of the Minute ? No, I should 
think not. It is in one of the blue-books. 

37308. With regard to the conclusion at 
which you arrive as to the number of Indians who 
might without inconvenience be admitted into 
the higher ranks of the service, you say that you 
think at least one-third of the higher posts might, 
without in any way affecting the efficiency of the 
Administratio’n,_ be filled by members of the 
Indian community ? Yes. 

37309. And in support of that you quote a 
statement made by the Madras Government 
twenty years ago to the effect that they see no 
objection to one-third of the higher posts in 
Madras being held by Natives of India ?—Yes. 

37310. I want to know whether you can tell 
us what experience the Madras Government had 
had at that time of Indians serving in the higher 
posts'?—It is stated that there were very few 
Indians at that time in Madras, but the Madras 
Government had a ver;j large experience of Indians 
who were serving outside the posts held in the 
Indian Civil Service, and they could very well 
judge from the materials they had before them 
in the other Services as to the calibre of Indians. 

i373ll. What services would these be ?—They 
were persons who held charges of sub-divisions and 


districts ; Deputy Collectors and so on. They were 
persons who occupied Judicial posts with appellate 
powers; they were persons who occupied the High 
Court Benches. 

37312. But I understand when the Madras 
Government made that statement, they had, as 
a matter of fact, only one Indian who had served 
for two months as a District Officer, and only one 
Indian who had served as a District and Sessions 
Judge. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
experience was not sufficiently great to enable 
them to give a very valuable opinion ?—As I 
mentioned, they had under them persons who 
administered large States. You must remember 
that some of those persons who administered 
States in Central India and Gujarat came from 
Madras, 

37313. So you think, therefore, that they 
were in a position to form an opinion which ought 
to carry weight ?—Yes. 

87314. You have taken that proportion as 
the basis of your scheme for recruitment in the 
future ?— It is not entirely based upon that. 

37315. You have taken that one-third as a 
rough working proportion ?—Yes. 

37316. Do you really think that the system 
you suggest would be a practical one ? Is not 
a competitive examination, with a restriction 
imposed upon the number of vacancies which may 
be filled by one of two competing classes, really 
a contradiction in terms ?—It is not of my choice. 
It is what is imposed upon me by the objections 
raised. 

87817. At any rate, this is the scheme which 
you have suggested for our consideration, and I 
want to examine you upon it. Let us take a 
concrete example. Supposing you have to fill 
sixty vacancies in any one year. Under your 
scheme you would have the examination held both 
in England and in India ?—Yes. 

37318. And under the condition of your 
examination you .would say that forty of these 
places must be filled by Europeans and that 
twenty may be filled by Indians ?—Yes. 

37319. I want to know this. Supposing that 
as a result of the examination you find the first 
sixty places filled by thirty Europeans and thirty 
Indians, what are you going to do then ?—As 
I said, such a contingency is not likely to arise : 
it is extremely remote, I should say. But, as it 
is considered desirable to have a minimum number 
of Europeans I, as a matter of compromise, am 
prepared to lay aside my logic, and in practical 
politics you have very often to lay aside logic, and 
to hit upon a compromise, which cannot stand the 
stern logic of the logicians. 

37320. I can realise that; but, really, if we 
are to seriously consider your suggested scheme 
we must examine it as a practical one. You may 
consider it unlikely, but supposing, as I suggest, 
thirty Indians and thirty Europeans come out 
in the first sixty places in the examination, 
you would then, as I understand, tell ten 
Indians that they may not reap the rewards 
of their labours, that they may not get places in 
the Indian Civil Service, and you would bring up 
ten Europeans who had been beaten by those 
Indians and put them into the Service in their 
places ?—That is because it is considered necessary 
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to have a minirmim of Europeans. What I say is 
this. The logical thing would be to have a simul¬ 
taneous examination, pure and simple. 

37321. That is not the question I ask you. 
What I want to know is if that is the procedure 
which would he followed under your scheme ?— 
Yes. 

37322. As a practical man, do you mean to tell 
me that if that were done you would not have the 
Congress in this country immediately agitating 
and saying that it was a monstrous thing that 
these ten Indians, who had proved that they were 
superior to the ten Europeans, should have to give 
way to those ten inferior Europeans ?—As we have 
to pnt up with the smaller evil for the greater good 
we have to accept this thing. Otherwise it is 
difficult to obtain that recognition of the claims of 
India which we have been told for nearly eighty 
years she is entitled to have. Lord Lytton him¬ 
self, in the quotation I have given, stated that the 
examination in England and the lowering of the 
age had practically the effect of stultifying the 
law'. 

37323. I am not dealing with that question. 
What we want to do is to get the most praetical 
scheme for giving effect to what you in India call 
the Statute of 1883 and the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion of 1858. I am suggesting to you that this 
scheme of yours is not really a practical one. 
The specific question I am asking you now is this. 
With all your experience of public opinion out 
here, and your knowledge of the Congress and so 
on, do you not think that if these ten successful 
Indians were brushed aside in favour of ten un¬ 
successful Englishmen under your scheme, your 
Congress out here would immediately create an 
agitation, and a legitimate agitation, for the aboli¬ 
tion of such a system ?—As I have said, if it is 
the only condition upon which we can obtain a 
fair recognition of our rights, then we would 
hoiiourably stick to the compromise. It is as a 
compromls(i that I have put this thing forward, 
and I would honourably stick to it. We would 
sav : “We have agreed to take only one-third 
out of the places open to competition, and there¬ 
fore we must abide by it.” 

37324. But do you not think that if that condi¬ 
tion were laid down there might be some other 
system of recruitment which would be less open to 
the objections which I have suggested than the 
scheme propounded by you ? —I cannot give an 
opinion upon that until I know what that other 
scheme is. 

37325. I notice in your Presidential Address to 
Congress you say, as far as you Indians were con¬ 
cerned your case was simple, “ equal laws for all, 
equality of opportunities for all, and favour to none 
will always be our platform.” It seems to me that 
under your scheme you would be showing a good 
deal of favour to the ten unsuccessful Europeans ; 
and if you held the views which you expressed when 
you were addressing the Congress, I am afraid you 
would soon ask for the revocation of such a 
system ?—Have I not stated at the end of my 
reply to question (6) that I accept it as a matter 
of compromise ? It is to allay the apprehensions 
of those who think the Service will be swamped 
by Indians. I say in that case, let us hare this 
much, and we will abide by it. 


37326. I am not clear about the proposal 
the revival of the Statutory system. I underi 
that in addition to a system of simultai 
examinations you would like to set aside one- 
of the superior posts at present filled by mei 
of the Indian Civil Service for a new Servi 
Statutory Civilians ?—It is not exactly like 
Out of these, 103 are even now listed as open 
members of the Provincial Civil Service. I 
that that number should be raised to one- 
which was intended to be worked up to durin 
course of an official generation. That was 
down by the Rules of 1879—that duri 
period of one official generation, twenty year 
number should be one-sixth of the sche 
appointments. There are only, now, 103 
open to the Provincial Civil Service, 
according to the spirit and intention c 
Statute, and rules thereunder, one-sixth shoi 
open for an appointment in India, and out of 
a certain proportion, I say, should be app' 
bv competitive examination, and the oth( 
given as prize appointments to members c 
Provincial Civil Service. 

37327. Is this system of recruitment t( 
Statutory Civil Service to be in addition 
svstem of simultaneous examination ?—Yes, 
be. 

87328. If you have a simultaneous exa 
tion, on what ground do you also wish to 1 
separate Statutory Civil Service ?—:The S 
was passed in 1870 with full knowledge o: 
had gone before. There was the Act of 
which laid down that all posts for the 
Service (they are all given in the set 
shall be filled only by a competitive Civil S 
examination under the rules to be framed, 
could not say that those rules might i 
altered. It was quite possible that the 
might be altered by Government; and wi 
knowledge of that Parliament still passf 
Act of 1870, in order that there might be a] 
ments of Indians of proved merit and abil 
India itself. 

37329. Was not that with the knowledj 
there was no system of simultaneous exami 
in contemplation at that time ? Let me p 
point quite clearly. I understand youi 
demand is for equality ?—Yes. 

37330. You want a fair field for ever 
You do not want any special door of ei 
into any of these higher Services. That be 
the question I ask is this. Why, if you 
svstem of simultaneous examination, whic: 
you your System of equality, as you cal 
you want to have, in addition to that, a Sti 
Service recruited in India ?—Because I havi 
a concession in this matter of comprom 
saying that only one-third of the places re 
in any one year shall be open to Indiai 
view of that I am not willing that the 
given to the Government of India, the 
which the Indians acquired under the Sta 
1870, should be taken away. 

37331. Then the Statutory Service is 
make-weight against the limitation of the i 
of Indians who may get in ? —1 say 50 p« 
of the scheduled appointments would be 1 
Europeans, and that 50 per cent, would 
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Indians. ^ I mean to say that there is to be a real 87340. You say : “ The time has come when 
partnership between the two. I may mention one Indians should be more associated in the higher 
thing. My term Indians includes the work of administration.’'’ If that is the basal 
Statutory Natives of India, the members of the principle with you, it seems to me that it is more 
domiciled community, and Europeans resident in effectively secured by a separate examination than 
India. by a nominal simultaneous examination ?—It 

37332. [Sir Theodore Morison.) Would you, might be considered as an inferior Service; it 
as President of the Congress, tell me what would might be considered as an inferior examination, and 
be the opinion of the Congress generally upon it would be said that as Indians were recruited by 
this proposal which you have adopted as a com- the separate examination they should not be 
promise if you introduced a limitation on the eligible for these higher appointments. It is 
number of Indians ? Would they consider it a that which has to be avoided, 
violation of the Charter and the Act of 1833 ?— 37341. But do you not say somewhere later in 

As a matter of compromise I believe the ma.jority your answers that you would hope the Statutory 
of them would accept it if the scheme was Civilians would be treated as brothers and become 
adopted. members of the Service?—Yes; it was a hope. 

37333. You would have, would you not, to 37342. But it is a hope which you still enter- 

revoke, or modify, that Act of Parliament ?—I do tain I understand ?—At present it is not. 
not suppose that there is any modification of the 37343. But you make proposals which are based 
Act necessary for that. upon that hope ?—Yes. 

37334. Does it not impose a limitation upon 37344. Surely they come in by a very different 

persons of a particular race, creed or colour?— door, do they not?—And therefore their pay is 
That is only done by regulation under the lower. They would be getting only three-fourths 
Act. We are not prohibited. There is no bar under my scheme. 

imposed upon us with regard to the appointment 37345. Do you hope for equality in the 
of any particular post. The Act of 1833 only case of persons who come in by a different system 
laid down the eligibility of Indians to all appoint- and get lower pay ? Surely it is conceivable that 
ments. if persons come in by examination they should 

37335. I am only talking about the Act of receive the same pay ?—With regard to Statutory 
1833, because that point was impressed upon Civilians, I believe they are practically told that 
us by some gentlemen who also held prominent they are not fit for the ofilce of a Commissioner, 
positions in the Congress. I want to know 37346. 1 have a difficulty with regard to your 
whether the Congress opinion on this matter is proposal on the educational side. It seems to me 
uniform. Some people said that it would be a that the English and Indian systems of education 
violation of the Act of 1833 to impose , any are fundamentally different, especially on the 
limitation ?—If it is said that Indians are not Arts side. How do you propose to get one 
eligible for these appointments, then it would be examination which would equally reflect both 
a violation. systems unless y#u have a large series of options ? 

37336. I only want the opinion of the Congress; Would you have options?—The option of the 
not the interpretation of the Act. I want to present choice of subjects appears to me to be 
know how you think the party would take such a quite suitable. 

thing?—The opinions I have just expressed were 37347. But that is, as you know, based upon 
also discussed with persons belonging to the the English system of education. We have had 
Congress, and the gentlemen with whom I have a good deal of evidence already to show that it is 
discussed this all agreed with me. Of course unfair to the Indian system of education, andPbve 
I cannot speak for the whole country. I had have been urged to recommend changes which 
not time to take their views. would make it fairer and more representative dj 

37337. I understand you propose simultaneous the Indian system of education, such as the intro- 
examinations upon the ground that the time has Auction of Persian, with higher marks for Arabic 
long come when Indians should be more associated and Sanskrit, and the introduction of Indian 
in the higher work of the Administration than at History. Do you approve of those ?—I have 
present. That is your fundamental principle, is it already referred to Arabic and Sanskrit. Both of 
not?—Yes. them are very difficult languages, and they can 

37338. After your answers to Lord Ronaldshay, well be compared with Greek and Latin. With 
does that seem to you the most satisfactory way regard to them you would find the same high 
of obtaining that end ? You recognised, in standard of intellectual attainment is necessary 
speaking to him, that in some exceptional years for a mastery of them. I cannot speak about 
some Indians who have passed high might be Persian, because I have heard different opinions 
prevented from enteriVig the Service; while in about Persian, and I am no Persisn scholar myself, 
other years it will happen that a small number of What I would say is that we should have an 
Indians, less than 20, are successful. So that in examination in which the intellectual calibre of a 
certain years when Indians are very successful they person, and also his grasp of different subjects, 
would be swept out and there would be no com- should be tested. 

pensation in other years. It would be, heads 37348. I understood you to say to the Chair- 
I win, tails yqu lose ?—Yes, it would be like that, man that you accepted the Macaulay principle ? 

37339. Supposing this percentage you have —Yes. 
suggested were accepted for the separate examina- 37349. You do not require special prepara¬ 
tion, you would have a level number recruited tion for it. You take the existing educational 
every year, would you not ?—Yes. system of the country, and you take its best 
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products?—I do not know tbat our University 
system is so entirely different from the English 
system. I am a product of our Universities, and 
I believe we are only trying to walk in the foot¬ 
steps of our leaders and our guides. I was 
brought up under English Professors who gave 
us the best education that could be had in those 
times. I had the good fortune of being under 
very exceptionally good men, Professor Words¬ 
worth, and those people. 

3T350. I am not only the product of the 
English system, but I have taken part in ^he 
Indian system for some time. Surely the basis of 
education given here is English, is it not, English 
Literature?—Yes. 

87351. That is not taught in England. We 
have an educational system, but English does 
not figure in the English educational system, 
except in a very small number of exceptional 
cases ?—I have seen the curriculum, and I have 
seen Shakespeare and Chaucer and Spenser put 
in the curriculum of the examination. I can only 
speak with the knowledge I have got. 

37352. Every variety of education may be 
found in England; but in my own case (and it is 
the same in the great majority of cases) I do not 
think I ever had in the whole of my school or 
University career any teaching in any English 
subject, or on any book of English Literature: I 
may have had to do something as a holiday task, 
but not always ?—The beginning must have been 
in English. You must have been taught to 
write English ; you may have had to read some 
English books; and afterwards those who go in 
for English Literature must have had to study all 
the different English classics. 

37353. English Literature is my point. 
English Ijiterature is a very impOTtant subject of 
education here, and it is hardly represented at all 
in the English educational system. The teaching 
of the Mother Tongue, as it is called in Germany, 
does not exist in England, or to only a very small 
extent ?—I have seen the curriculum of the 
ex^piination; and English Literature from the 
, time of Chaucer to Shakespeare figures in the 
laminations. Even for the Civil Service it is 
prescribed, is it not ? 

37354. You may take it, as a matter of fact, 
that it holds a small part in English education, that 
it constitutes a small part of the Arts side. Are 
you prepared to alter the Indian educational 
system, or would you not do better to have an 
examination which was a reflection of the educa¬ 
tion which is given in the Indian colleges and 
the Indian Universities?—lam a great believer 
in Western culture. 

37355. As it is given at the present moment 
in the College, for instance, which you attended ? 
—More of it even, if possible. I would not in 
any way lessen the amount of knowledge which 
is required of English Literature and English 
History. I am confining myself to Literature. 

37356. My point is that that is a particular 
characteristic of Indian Universities and not of 
the English Universities. It sounds a paradox, 
but it is a fact. In answer to question (33) you 
say you are against a separate institution on the 
ground of expense ?—That is a college in India 
after they come out to India ? 


37357. A separate institution in England? 
—I would prefer their being asked to attend one 
of the older Universities, either Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. 

37358. Would you give them allowances 
during the time they are at the Universities?— 
They do get £150 a year. 

87359. Some people have asked that it should 
be raised to £200 ?—That is a matter of detail. 

37360. You would continue that?—Yes, 1 
would continue that. 

37361. For what length of time?—I have 
laid down a minimum period. I think two years 
ought to suffice. 

37362. Two years at £200 for fifty people 
would mean £20,000 ?—It is the same thing at 
present. 

37363. Do you not think, on account of pub¬ 
lic expenditure, that it is rather a large sum to 
spend upon their general education ?—First of all 
this is what has to be done at present. I do not 
think there is any special expenditure involved 
therein; no new expenditure. At present after 
the preliminary examination all probationers get 
£150 a year. 

37364. But that is to train them for their 
profession, and not to give them general educa¬ 
tion ?—Formerly the period was two years; now 
it is only one year. There was a time, not so very 
long ago, when it was two years. 

37365. The point I want to get from you is 
whether you think this large expenditure of 
public money is justifiable for completing their 
general education, or whether it is only justifiable 
when it is part of their professional training ?—It 
would be only with regard to that. Residence at 
a University would be rendered necessary only in 
the case of those who passed the examination in 
India. I might say that the number, roughly 
speaking, would be about fifteen. 

37866. You are only speaking of those?— 
Yes. 

37367. {Mr. Madge) You are prepared to 
tolerate the present competitive system, because, 
although not ideal, it does serve some purpose ?— 
Yes. 

37368. Does it serve the purpose of testing 
character ?■ —'Yes, undoubtedly it does. 

37369. You have come to the conclusion that 
there is a large number of incompetents who 
invariably get in under a system of nomination, 
and you nevertheless are willing to tolerate nomi¬ 
nation in some corners because you think that 
British reform generally goes by compromise, and 
is often illogical. Personally, I do not know of 
any such compromise that is illogical; but you 
are prepared to go beyond the border of what is 
illogical into what is actually immoral ?—You 
must take my evidence as a whole. After all, 
what scope is left there for nomination ? And 
even that nomination is hedged round with 
restrictions. 

37370. I have heard the whole of your state¬ 
ment, and I have paid close attention to it, and it 
need not be repeated. I can understand your 
position. I ask you whether you are prepared to 
accept a compromise even though it is considered 
immoral ?—I do not admit that premise. 

37371. You do not admit it is immoral to 
set aside men who have passed above others and 
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accept them as inferiors on certain grounds? 
—It is not immoral. There is no question of 
morality here. I do not admit your premise. 
That is -what I said. My scheme does not involve 
any such departure from morality as your question 
presupposes. 

37372. That is your opinion? Very well. 
I agree with you that the middle classes of any 
country are the foundation of it practically. Do 
you think that the young men who go up for 
Matriculation in the hope of going on further 
belong generally to the middle classes ?—The 
majority of them do. 

37373. A fair representation of the middle 
classes ?—Yes. 

37374. Have you heard of the case some 
eight or nine years ago (I can give you the exact 
date if necessary) when the vast majority of the 
Entrance Examination candidates failed, and a 
petition was sent up to the University to make 
some allowance for those who had failed, noton 
the ground that the standard was too high, but 
because of the disappointment of those who failed ? 
Have you heard of that?—No. If it was so 
I would not have any sympathy with that kind of 
thing. 

37875. Nevertheless it represents the mental 
attitude of a very large class?—You cannot help 
those who would always like to have crutches. 
I am no believer in them. 

37376. You refer to Proclamations and other 
public declarations in which it was declared that 
a man’s race should form no bar to .his appoint¬ 
ment to any office, and you appear to think from 
your answers that this word of promise was kept to 
the ear, but broken to the hope ?—That is what 
Lord Lytton says. 

37377. I want to know what you think?—I 
also think so. 

37378. Do you think that the removal of the 
racial bar in that case meant that any man of any 
race was entitled to any position no matter what 
his qualifications were ?—I never said that. 

37379. You do not think that?—I say that 
provided he is fit his race ought not to come in 
his way. 

37380. Then you must take the ground that 
those who think that they and others have been 
disappointed in not getting particular offices have 
done so because these proclamations and declara¬ 
tions have been deliberately set aside by some 
authority ?—Yes, they have been. 

37381. You think so ?—Yes. 

37382. Deliberately with maliceprepenset — 
That is what the Governor-General said. Imme¬ 
diately the Act was passed the Government set 
about to render it nugative. That is what Lord 
Lytton says. 

37383. What one man has said is not binding 
upon all sober-minded statesmen. I do not think 
the majority of English statesmen think so ? 
That was also stated in the debate as given in 
Hansard in 1853. 

37384. Amongst the reason.s which Govern¬ 
ment give as quoted by you in answer to question 
(6) for not having simultaneous examination is 
that ^‘probation by actual employment forms a 
competitive examination of the best kind.^* You 


do not agree with the Government ?--No. 
It has been found not to be so. 

37385. And yet many responsible higher 
officials have thought seriously' of promoting men 
from the Provincial Civil Service to higher appoint¬ 
ments on the specific ground that this kind of 
competitive examination has proved very success¬ 
ful ?—Both can be true. What the Government 
has done is right in the case of those tried men of 
the Provincial Civil Service; and the unfortunate 
selections made of young men from high families 
•who were not fit for those posts, and who after¬ 
wards had to be asked to resign, or whose services 
were dispensed with, exemplify the wrong use of 
nomination. 

37386. I am not taking the case of incompe¬ 
tents. I am taking the fact that the probation by 
actual employment forms a competitive examina¬ 
tion of the best kind in the opinion of the Gov¬ 
ernment ; and you do not agree with that at all ? 
—That is not the sole test. 

37387. I did not say it was the sole test > 
but until a better is found it may be a good 
practical one ?—We have to see about the first 
appointments. How are you to make first appoint¬ 
ments ? What is the method which should guide 
Government in making first appointments ? Pro¬ 
motion of those already in the Service, that may 
be all right; but how are first appointments to be 
made unless by finding out qualifications? What 
other method is there for finding out qualifica¬ 
tions ? 

37388. In answer to question (3) you refer 
to brilliant youths being kept out of the Service. 
I have asked many witnesses if they could 
devise any system but the existing ones 
for capturing early in life really brilliant 
Indians. I quite agree with you that there 
have been many such. You have named 
such, and I have had them all in mind in asking 
this very question. Can you think of any system 
for capturing for the service of Government early 
in life a class of men who subsequently prove their 
brilliance, but unfortunately do not show it early 
in life ? Can you think out any system by which 
we can get hold of them ?—After all, this appears 
to me to be the only suitable method; competitive 
examination of some kind or another of high 
standard is all that is open to us. 

37389. Simultaneous examination in India 
you mean?—lam speaking, first of all, of the 
competitive test. 

37390. Because that has existed and as yet 
has not captured these men. They have not been 
poor men, and have had sufficient means to go to 
England?—A man might have the means of 
going, but he might not have the inclination to 
study. That is the unfortunate result of possessing 
too much money. 

37391. How would you propose to affect the 
inclinations of these brilliant men ?—They belong 
to classes who have to work with their hands and 
with their brains. 

37392. With reference to the tone of the 
Government, you have said that it is not the 
English tone, but the, European tone which is 
wanted. I have asked many witnesses, without 
making any offensive comparison between races, 
whether the English race, as judged by the Political. 
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History of tbeir Colonies and Settlements, bas not 
shown certain practical qualities, which, compared 
with Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Italians and others, 
show them better colonists and better administra¬ 
tors than other European races. Do you agree with 
that ?—I do agree with it. But I point out that 
what the Government requires is, not the presence 
of Britishers, but the presence of Europeans. I 
said that that is rather inconsistent. They would 
tolerate Frenchmen, and Dutchmen, and they 
would also tolerate Afrikanders. It is not the 
presence of Englishmen that they insist upon. That- 
appears to be the weakness in the Government case. 

37393. You have not understood my question. 
It is on behalf of the British race that I claim 
certain qualities that no other European country 
possesses ?—I agree with you there. The British 
race possesses qualifications which hardly any 
other European race possesses. I do agree with 
you there. 

37394. And yet you think that nationality is 
of no consequence at all in the matter of Govern¬ 
ment ?—Government itself does not insist upon 
the presence only of Englishmen or Britishers. 

37895. Do ypu think that Government lays 
its competitive examination open to all European 
countries ?—What do they ask ? Government do 
not say that the admission should only be confined 
to members of the British Isles. The condition 
they lay down is that a man must belong to one 
of the European races. That appears to me to be 
not consistent with the argument about the high 
character which Britishers possess. Because a 
person is of European extraction it does not follow 
that he possesses the qualities of the British race. 

37896. You do not think it is generally taken 
that the word “ European " was meant in contrast 
with “ Asiatic —That it was not restricted to 
Britishers. 

37397. You do not think it is not intended to 
be so restricted ?—No. 

37398. At any rate, this opinion of yours 
is not held by most people. Most people do 
believe that the competitive system was intended 
for Englishmen originally, and afterwards applied 
to Indians. In spite of this crowd of witnesses 
your mental attitude towards them, no matter 
what they think, is the attitude of the Pitz- 
James : 

“ Come one, come all 1 this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I." 

You stick to that opinion, no matter what others 
think ?—Yes. Whatever you might think. 

37399. As reg£ffds the Statutory Service, do 
you think that the system was radically bad, or 
that the selections of it were unfortunate ?—The 
selections were unfortunate. If there are no 
educational guarantees imposed by the rules the 
result was one which might be predicted. It 
was, in fact, predicted by the Indian papers, 
that the result would be that the selections would 
be bad, and then the whole character of Indians 
would be affected thereby. 

37400. But we have heard of cases in which 
the selections were very fortunate?—Yes; but 
you have to see, also, how many proved unfortunate. 

37401. You do not think that that might have 
been owing to the mistake of the seleptions, and 


not to the system itself?—No, though some were 
excellent selections. 

37402. If you do not think that It matters 
much what the nationality of the official is in 
India, why do yon say in answer to question (19) : 
“I do think it necessary that half the posts 
reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service should be 
held by European British subjects'"?—For the 
reasons given above. Because it would be con¬ 
sidered desirable to remove all apprehensions of the 
British tone of the administration being affected. 

I have agreed to this compromise. Therefore, 

I say, we must have them. 

37403. [Mr. Fisher.) Lord Konaldshay has 
put before us a practical objection to the working of 
simultaneous examination, and I think from your 
answers that you realise that there was this 
practical difficulty in the way. I should like to 
ask you to consider for a moment a possible alter¬ 
native which might get rid of that practical 
difficulty. Let us suppose that you had in India 
a supplementary examination conducted by the 
Civil Service Commissioners in London, the papers 
set in London, examined In London, and adjusted 
to the conditions of the education in India, the 
standard to be as high as the standard of the exami¬ 
nation in England, but the successful competitors 
to be published in a separate list. Would you 
approve of any such scheme as that ?—I would first 
of all object to " adjust it to the conditions of India. 

It is a thing I would greatly deprecate for the reason 
that we wish to be judged and tried by the same 
standard which is laid down for Englishmen, no 
lower standard, no favour at all; but the same high 
standard. 

37404. I was assuming that the standard 
would be equally high, but that the number of 
subjects would be adjusted to Indian conditions. 
There would be, for instance, a stiff examination 
in all the subjects which were mainly taught in 
the Indian colleges, and, as I say, the examination 
would be conducted by the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners in England. Such a scheme as that, of 
course, would get rid of the particular difficulty to 
which Lord Ronaldshay and Sir Theodore 
Morison adverted, and which you fully recog¬ 
nise ?—Yes. 

37405. But I should like to know whether such 
a scheme as that would be acceptable ?—That 
would depend upon two things. First of all, the 
proportion for which the Indian examination will 
be held would have to be a substantial one, not 
less than 33 per cent, which I have mentioned. 
That is one thing. Secondly, the pay, the rank, 
the prospects of promotion, leave allowances, 
pensions, and so on, and all the future scope, 
should be exactly on a par. If it is said that 
the persons who are selected in India will occupy 
the same position as those who are recruited in 
England, then, in the absence of the simultaneous 
examination system I would accept it, with this 
further rider, that those who are selected in India 
are sent for at least two years to reside at an 
English University. 

37406. There is another point about which 
I should like your opinion. You have stated in 
your evidence that you are very much impressed 
with the high type of the administrator who is 
secured for India under the present system ?—-Yes. 
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37407. But that you find (I am giving my 
own words) that while he stands very high in 
character and general attainments he falls short in 
certain special branches of knowledge, in parti¬ 
cular, in his knowledge of the vernacular and in 
his knowledge of law ?—Yes. 

87408. This view which you have put before 
us has also been put before us by several distin¬ 
guished witnesses from the English side; and it 
has been suggested to us from more than one 
quarter that one of the best means of remedying 
it would be to put the competitive examination 
back to the school-leaving age, and then to pass 
the successful competitors through a somewhat 
elaborate special course at the Universities, 
occupying two, or, perhaps, three years, in which 
law and the vernacular might be thoroughly 
studied. If that scheme were carried out, and if 
the English boys were examined at nineteen, would 
you still be in favour of a scheme of simultaneous 
examination?—! mean to say that the lowering 
of the age would prove very injurious to Indians. 
It would mean, practically, the shutting out of 
Indians far more effectively than at present. If 
the age-limit is lowered, it would be reduced to 
the condition of which Lord Lytton wrote in 1878. 

37409. My question is this. If this recom¬ 
mendation were accepted would you still 
advocate the scheme of simultaneous examina¬ 
tion ?—Simultaneous examination is for obtaining 
entry for Indians into the Civil Service. I w’ish 
to know what is to be done about Indians. 

S7410. Exactly. In other words,^ you only 
advocate simultaneous examinations in order to 
secure a larger employment of Indians in the 
higher service ?—Yes. 

37411. And if the age-limit were put back to 
a time of life in which simultaneous examination 
did not effect that object, you would abandon 
simultaneous examination, and look about for 
some other means of satisfying your general 
object ?—Our objection to :the lowering of age is 
from the English administrator’s point of view, and 
also from the Indian administrator s point of view. 

37412. I will come to that afterwards. 
Assuming that this course to which you object is 
recommended, in what way would you advise us 
to compensate the Indians for the undoubted 
further disabilities which would be imposed ?-In 
that case I would say that the standard of age for 
Indians should be different. If you want to catch 
the English boy at the age of nineteen, you would 
be only catching schoolboys. You want, however, 
to recruit very young men. I believe the age of 
nineteen was found unsuitable, and it was on that 
account that the Commission of 1886 recommended 
that the age-limit should be raised to the present 
age-limit. We are actually asked to go back 
upon this thing. This lowering of the age-limit 
is not a desirable thing. 

37413. I wish to get your views upon that at 
a later stage. What I want to ask you is what 
would be the best course for compensating the 
Indian for the disability ?—In that case I would 
have the present age-limit maintained for Indians. 

37414. You would send them in for the 
Home Civil Service examination ?—And also for 
the simultaneous examination. I presume that 
|;he lowering of the -age of English boys wou^d not 


in any way affect the holding of an examination 
simultaneously in India. 

37415. It would not make simultaneous 
examination impossible, but I should have thought 
it would have made it inadvisable from your point 
of view, because I understand that an Indian boy 
competing against an English boy at the age of 
nineteen would have very little chance of success ?— 
I said we must therefore have a maintenance of 
the present age-limit so far as Indians are con¬ 
cerned, and also the simultaneous examination. 

37416. Do you mean to suggest that young 
Indians of twenty-four should compete in a school¬ 
boys’ examination with English boys of 
nineteen ?—I said it is undesirable even from the 
Englishman’s point of view. It is undesirable 
to have the Service constituted for the educational 
attainments of a boy of nineteen. I began by 
saying that I object to the whole thing. It is 
undesirable in the case of English youths them¬ 
selves. 

37417. You realise that the object of this pro¬ 
posed change is that which you yourself have in 
view ? That is to say, the object of giving the 
young Indian Civilian a greater knowledge of 
India, Indian affairs, Indian law and Indian 
languages before he comes out?—Yes. 

87418. Assuming that the case for that change 
is considered strong, I would ask you what is to be 
done—in what way can you give a legitimate and 
proper effect to your desire for the greater 
employment of Indians ?—Let me understand 
the matter clearly. It is for the purpose of giving 
a better knowledge of Indian languages that this 
change is advocated. My scheme contemplates a 
period of two years’ probation ; and during that 
period, such knowledge of law as is required by an 
ordinary Executive officer can be obtained very 
easily. I have heard from gentlemen who are 
now in the Indian Civil Service that, after 
competitive examination, the manner in which the 
period of probation is passed is practically that 
they rest on their oars; they have had to pass 
through a strenuous time and after that they take 
it very easily for the final examination. I have no 
personal experience of it. That is what I have 
heard from gentlemen, who have passed the exa¬ 
mination. As regards the period of probation, I 
have sketched out the way in which that period is 
to be spent. Such knowledge of general law as 
is required by an Executive officer, and such know¬ 
ledge of Indian languages imparted in a school 
with good teachers, as is desirable for an officer to 
have, whether that could not be secured even before 
they come to India is the point. For that 
purpose no lowering of the age is at all necessary. 

37419. {Mr. Sly.) In connection with the 
recommendation that you make for simultaneous 
examinations, I should like you to explain to us 
clearly what are the disabilities under which 
Indians labour at the present time. From_ your 
evidence I find that the one which you place in the 
fore-front is the question of expense ?—Yes. 

37420. So far as the question of the expense is 
concerned, does it resolve itself down to a second- 
class passage to England plus about a month’s 
residence in England ?—No; 1 do not think so. 
The candidate should acquire the higher know¬ 
ledge that is required for the higher examination 
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and it is found that that knowledg^e can best be 
derived in institutions in England. 

37421. If simultaneous examinations are 
granted, it would not affect that question ?—In 
that case, It would not. I thought that you 
asked me about one of the reasons for my 
insisting upon simultaneous examinations, and 
why it was necessary to keep the hoy for at least 
a period of two years in Englanc^ 

37422. If the simultaneous examinations are 
conceded, that necessity will still remain, unless 
you have institutions in India capable of teaching 
up to that standard ?—Such institutions are bound 
to spring up. First of all, the standard of the 
Universities would be raised. There would be 
none who would work more for that than the 
Indian members of the senate; for the raising of 
the standard of the Universities, and also for 
obtaining a higher sort or a better class of profes¬ 
sors. Further educational institutions where the 
system of giving the necessary high instruction 
will be adopted will spring up, in a place like 
Calcutta or Bombay; and keeping a boy at one 
of these institutions will not involve such a great 
pecuniary sacrifice as is involved in keeping him 
in England. 

37423. You believe that the grant of simul¬ 
taneous examinations will have a substantial effect 
upon the standard of education in India?—Yes ; 
it will have. 

37424, You do not agree with several of the 
witnesses, educational witnesses, who have come 
before us and told us that the grant of simul¬ 
taneous examinations wou,ld have a deleterious 
effect upon the progress or character of Indian 
education ?*—With the greatest respect for them, 
I cannot agree with them, 

37425. You contemplate that it may lead to the 
establishment of special institutions in India, giving 
specialised training for these examinations ?—Yes. 
What I mean is this. For instance, let us take 
the case of science. In regard to science the 
kind of instruction that is given at present is not 
of a very high character, both in regard to theory 
and in regard to practice. What would happen 
would probably be that some of our science 
colleges would themselves raise their standard; 
they would get better professors and they would 
insist upon greater time being spent by the stu¬ 
dents in the laboratory. It is also possible that 
special institutions might come into existence. 
People might give it the name of the cramming 
system. There is cramming which is undesirable 
and there is also what is called cramming, but 
which is very necessary for everybody who does not 
wish to be a mere smatterer in any subject. It is in 
those kinds of establishments that students are 
really taught and real education is given. Those 
kinds of establishments are sure to spring up. 
That is what I anticipate. 

37426. After they pass the simultaneous exa¬ 
mination, you propose that they should go to 
England for two years?—Yes. 

37427. Do you really believe that two years’ 
residence in England by an Indian student after he 
has passed his open competitive examination, when 
a great deal of his incentive to further study 
is removed from him, would really give him 
British character and Westerp foypis pf learn¬ 


ing, of which you yourself have been such a strong 
advocate ?—That is what I think. But that would 
depend upon the nature of the final examination. 
If the final examination is a mere nominal exa¬ 
mination, as I am told at present it is, he would 
only be spending bis time in taking rest as most 
of them, as I am told, do at present ; but if it is a 
real examination and his position depends upon 
the adding of the marks of the two examinations, 
then be would be spending his time usefully. 
You have, as I said, to put him in one of the 
Universities, and one of the conditions would be 
that he spends his time in that University to 
some useful purpose. 

37428. But still you think two years would 
suffice ?—Two years would certainly give him far 
greater insight into English social life, political 
life and all the environments under which English¬ 
men are brought up than a mere residence in 
India itself. 

37429. Then again you refer to the point on 
page 249, in reply to question (6) of your 
evidence about the European being what is required 
and not the Britisher. Surely the regulations for 
the examination contain a provision specifically 
that the candidate must be a natural-born subject 
of His Majesty ?—Yes. I do not suppose that 
an Afrikander has the British tone in him. I am 
sorry to say that, but I am obliged to be specific. 

37430. You refer in your answer to the 
entry of Frenchmen, Germans, and Dutch?—Are 
not most of the Afrikanders of Dutch extraction ? 

37431. Residents of South Africa you mean? 
_Yes. 

37432. You refer to Colonies?—It would 
also mean persons of French extraction—who 
might go and reside and become naturalised 
subjects of French extraction. Would they have 
British traditions ? 

37433. They would be natural-born ?—The 
sons would be natural-born, but not parents. 

37434. They would have more than the two 
years’ stay which is all that is proposed for the 
Indians ?—But they would not have the English¬ 
man’s history and traditions behindithem, 

37435. In reply to question (21) you have 
given some statistics which I cannot quite follow 
and which I should like you to explain to us. 
There you refer to the fact that 103 posts have 
been listed out of 1,444. I cannot make out where 
you obtained those figures ?—I shall give you the 
authority. If you turn to the Central Provinces 
Gazette, dated the 11th January 1913, page 109, 
you will find that the actual strength of the 
Indian Civil Service cadre comes to 1,386—that is 
the total number at present employed in the Indian 
Civil Service. Then there are 56 men of the 
Provincial Service, who have to be included. That 
gives you a total of 1,444, including Military 
Civilians. 

37436. Yes, but in making the comparison 
you simply compare in the one case the number 
of posts and in the other the total number of 
civilians ?—There is only one decimal something 
of military officers, as against 54 civilians. 

37437. One hundred and three is only the 
number of posts?—Yes, listed as open to members 
of the Provincial Civil Service, 
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37438. The number of posts in the Indian 
Civil Service is very short of the total number of 
officers. The comparison is vitiated by the fact 
that you have taken two different items ?—No, 
excuse me. The total number of places open to 
the Indian Civil Service are 1,300 and odd. 

37439. The total number of posts?—Yes. 

37440. Excuse me; the total number of 
officers is about 1,300 including those in the reserve 
for training and for leave ?—The total number of 
officers who have to be maintained for the Indian 
Civil Service—the total number of superior posts, 
excluding the posts open to the Provincial Service 
men is 664. That is the superior service, with 
salaries above Rs. 1,000. 

37441. Then your comparison' is not with 
1,444 but with 664?—My comparison of 1,444 is 
with 103 which includes all posts and not superior 
ones only. As to superior posts there are only 
56 posts available for the men of Provincial 
Service—listed and possible posts. 

37442. As a matter of fact, there are 959 posts 
in the Indian Civil Service and not 1,400?— 
What is actually is considered, and it is this. 
I mean to say that you have to keep so many 
persons in the Service. 

37443. You neglected to take into considera¬ 
tion on the one side the officers employed on 
leave and training, whereas you have taken them 
into account in th^e other ?—These are the only 
places available to Provincial and Statutory 
Services. I am showing that there are only 103 
posts open; there are not 103 appointed as a 
matter of fact. 

37444. As compared with 959 in the Indian 
Civil Service ?—As a matter of fact, it is neces.sary 
for you to keep 276 more for leave reserve. There 
are many more persons actually employed than 
959. As I have said my number is 1,341 which 
includes this number of reserves. 

37445. For 103 posts you have to keep a 
number for leave, training and reserve, which is 
the same?—They are never 103, and no reserves. 

37446. Haven^’t you neglected to consider 
that the Public Service Commission excluded 
Burma altogether from their calculation ?— 
At that time the Public Service Commission 
recommended 108,1 think, and their recommenda¬ 
tions were cut down by the Government of India 
to, I believe, 98. 

37447. Ninety-three?—Yes. And the Sec¬ 
retary of State still further cut it down. So 
later on some additions were made on account of 
Burma and some were added for the Government 
of India appointments. 

37448. As to the one-sixth that was recom¬ 
mended, the Public Service Commission excluded 
Burma ?—At that time Burma was not made a 
part of the Indian Empire. 

37449. Did it not also exclude posts under 
the Government of India ? Is there any question 
of one-sixth there?—They only said that they 
recommended that only certain posts should be 
available for men of the Provincial Service. 

37450. The point that I wish to suggest is 
that the one-sixth you refer to is not one-sixth of 
the whole of the posts as you suggest, but there are 
certain deductions which have to be made before 
you make the calculation ?—That rather emphasises 


my point, if I have understood your question 
rightlj'. Under the Statutory rules, one-sixth 
should have been given. 

37451. We are not discussing the Statutory 
rules, but we are discussing the recommendations 
of the Public Service Commission ?—'You are 
referring to a certain portion of my evidence and 
in regard to that portion I wish to point out that, 
whereas under the Statutory rules, we were 
entitled to have one-sixth proportion of places, 
to be given to Indians, as a matter of fact, the 
result of the Public Service Commission's report 
was that only 103 posts are to-day left open for 
the Indians; whereas even if you take the 
number of 900 and odd, the proportion works out 
to something like 160 roughly speaking, 

37 452. I only wanted to get correct statistics 
from you. Let us refer to another point. You 
propose a revival of the Statutory service,—that 
one-sixth should be reserved for that service of 
which you have suggested that three-fourths 
should be filled by competition and one-fourth by 
nomination ?—Yes. 

37458. At the same time you bring into that 
service certain officers promoted from the Pro¬ 
vincial Service under what is termed the system 
of listed posts?—Yes. 

37454. You propose that two-thirds of the 
higher posts should be filled up by the Statutory 
service of which three-fodrths will have to be 
filled by competition and one-fourth by nomination 
and also you will have one-third to be filled from 
the Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

37455. One-third of one-sixth comes to one- 
eighteenth ?—Yes, one-eighteenth, 

37456. One-eighteenth of the present number 
of posts is substantially less than what the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service has got at the present time ? 
—’If I have understood the figures given by the 
Government of India correctly, it would be one- 
eighteenth of 720. The total of superior posts 
is 664y(7ws 56, i.e,, 720. 

37457. You are dealing with the whole of 
India ?—I am thinking of the superior posts, one- 
sixth of which should be reserved for the Statu¬ 
tory Service. The number is 664 and you must 
include the number 56. That gives you 720; and 
the total number of superior posts above Rs. 1,000 
is 720. 

37458. You wish to list the “inferior" as 
superior ?—The number of posts in Presidencies 
and Provinces on a salary of above Rs. 1,000 a 
month is 662, Deduct from that the number of 
posts open to the Provincial Service, namely, 56, 
and add to it the number of posts under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and you get 664. Add again 
56 and you get 720. That is, the total number of 
places in the Indian Civil Service cadre above 
Rs. 1,000 is 720. Out of that one-sixth ought to 
be given to the Statutory Service, that is to say 
for appointment in India. That number is 120. 

37459. Your scheme gives seven listed posts 
for the whole of India?—No. How did you 
make 120. 

37460. I did not calculate, but you made it 
120 ?—My calculation is not wrong. Out of 120, 
two-thirds is reserved for the members recruited for 
the Statutory Service proper. That is, one-third 
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or forty is what is open to the members of the 
Provincial Service. 

37461. What is the number of posts listed at 
present?—56 for the Statutory and Provincial 
Services combined. 

37463. 93 are actually listed?—1 am going 

only by the Gazette. It is 56. 

37463. Listed posts?—Superior posts. 

37464. According to that standard it reduces 
the number of superior posts from 56 to 40 ?— 
You omit this thing from your consideration. 
There are other 80 posts, all of which are open to 
Indians and are now available for appointment in 
India. The whole thing has to be taken into 
consideration. At present they are not given to 
them. And again other persons who do not belong 
to the Provincial Service are taken. That has to be 
taken into' consideration. There are also the 
Statutory Civil Service men. On the whole, the 
Provincial Service people would be distinctly bene¬ 
fited under the new arrangement. 

37465. You think they will be benefited?— 
Yes. 

37466. [Mr. Macdonald.) I would like to 
ask you a (question or two. In your answer 
to question (4) with regard to the com¬ 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and the Indian Civil Services, you 
have given three reasons why the combination 
should continue. The first is that it secures a 
high standard examination. Do you remember 
when the examinations were separate—when the 
Home Service had one set of papers and the 
Indian Civil Service had another set of papers ?— 
I did not study that. 

37467. I was going to ask you, if you have, 
whether you were under the impression that the 
Indian Civil Service Examination was sub¬ 
stantially lower than the Home Civil Service 
Examination ?—As I have told you, I have not 
looked into the question. 

' 37468. Supposing you separate them, what 

makes you come to the conclusion that the Home 
Civil Service would have a higher standard of 
education than the Indian Civil Service ?—■ 
Because Englishmen would like to keep officers 
as efficient as possible. 

37469. Have not we got the same object here 
to keep our officers as efficient as possible in 
India?—You would be having better guarantees 
of efficiency there. 

37470. As a matter of fact, when there were 
separate examinations, was it not the reputation 
of the Indian Civil Service Examination that it 
was the stiffest examination that was set to 
get into public services ?—What 1 heard was 
that both the examinations were very 
stiff. I have told you that I have not looked 
into the matter. 

37471. Then you say “itminimises the chances 
of capricious or one-sided regulations inspired by 
powerful class interests.” You know the Statute 
of 1858 ?—Yes. 

.'17472. Under that Statute the Secretary of 
State must co-operate with the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners in setting these papers?—Yes. 

37473. Do you think that you run any risk ? 
—I eliminate all chances of risk. That is the 
reason why I stick to present arrangements. 


37474. The Statute of 1858 eliminated all 
chances of risk?—There have been regulations 
which have not met with public approval. 

37475. Under the Statute of 1858 ? —One of 
the rules was about the age. Suppose any 
powerful agitation is raised, when it is confined 
only to India. 1 wanted to eliminate all that 
chance. 

37476. Would that make any difference so 
far as the Home Civil Service is concerned? 
Are not the same class interests that you have 
in mind as conspiring to take hold of the Govern¬ 
ment of India—would not the same class interests 
conspire to take hold of the Government at 
Home ?—I do not know. There are greater 
safeties there. What we want is that we should 
be put in the same boat as the English adminis¬ 
tration. 

37477. The bigger the plum, the greater the 
temptation ?—On the contrary there is less risk. 

37478. You say that “it provides in the 
Indian Civil Service Commissioners an independent 
agency which by its position has to treat all 
questions as they would affect all the three 
services.” In view of the opinion that you have 
expressed in (a), ib) and (e), would you say that the 
Civil Service Commissioners are above reproach ? 
—I cannot say. We are having as independent a 
body as we can. It is after all a human institu¬ 
tion. 

37479. If you believe in what you state in 
sub-clause (c) of your answer, you must modify— 
must you not—the fears that you have expressed 
in reply to the questions that I put you as regards 
the sub-clauses (a) and [b) of your answer ?—I 
think all three of them go together. I do not 
see that there is any contradiction between the 
three. 

37480. Suppose we divide the examinations, 
would not the Civil Service Commissioners still 
set the papers and conduct the examination ?— 
This is not one of those matters which appear to 
me to be of essence. 

37481, Then you do not lay any stress upon 
that answer ?—It is a matter in regard to which 
you can frame regulations. 

37482. I wanted to know whether you held 
any strong opinion as a representative Indian j if 
not, we will go to other points. You hold also 
fundamentally this objection that a separate 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service will never 
do as it will enable anybody to criticise a certain 
section of the Indian Civil Service as having 
come through an inferior door?—Yes. 

37483, Your proposal is for the revival of the 
Statutory Civil Service ?—Yes. 

37484. Do you not lay yourself open to 
exactly the same objection in regard ■ to your 
Statutory Service?—Really speaking, what it 
means is this. Only a certain number of posts 
are made available for competition, but other 
posts are reserved for being filled in another 
manner, and the remuneration for the persons 
who get in thereby is lower. 

37485. Does not that mean you have a grade 
stamped right away as an inferior grade by its 
lower remuneration ?—That is one of the condi¬ 
tions under which we have to work. 
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.‘^7486. Does not this proposal which you put 
forward with a good deal of unwillingness but as 
a compromise—does it not really make things 
worse ?—No ; at present comparing the few places 
we have it comes hardly to 5 per cent. 

37487. From the point of view of places, I 
see your point. But I am not thinking of the 
number of places. I would like to get at your 
point. The complaint, as I understand it, is that 
there is some idea of inferior places inside the 
Indian Civil Service ?—^Yes. 

37488. That is a fundamental position that 
is taken up ?—Yes. 

37489. Does not this suggestion or pi-oposal 
of yours involve the same sort of thing that you 
blame the English Government for. If instead 
of 6 we give you 9, we will stamp the inferiority 
on the 9 far more deeply than we have stamped 
it on the 6 ?—Not 9 ? 

37490. Well, no matter; take X and Y—not 
the exact numbers ?—It is only one-sixth. What 
it means is that one-sixth of the Civil Service is 
allowed to be recruited in India itself. 

37491. Would you mind just gripping the 
principle. We have had a cry or a charge that 
X places in the Indian Civil Service are inferior; 
but as a compromise you ask us to give you Y 
places—Y being the greatei' mathematically. 
Bat you will stamp the Y places with a deeper 
stamp of inferiority than the X places. Is not 
that exactly the evil that you throw in the teeth 
of our English Government ?—As I have said, 
we have to approach these questions from a 
practical point of view. What is it that has 
to be done ? First of all, we want that the 
Indians should be associated to a larger extent 
in the higher administrative work of the 
Government than at present. First of all you 
say that in regard to certain matters it is nothing 
but British tone that is necessary. We say, 
very well, let us have the minimum of British 
tone and a minimum number of Indians who ought 
to have that tone. That would not certainly 
satisfy all that the people naturally desire. We 
say there are people who cannot for various 
reasons go to England and reach the highest 
standard that you want. • 

37492. But you are not meeting my difficulty. 
You make a proposition, and let us assume that the 
Commission and yourself agree as to the diffi¬ 
culty that exists. " As I understand it, you have 
answered certain questions with the idea of 
getting out of that difficulty and you make certain 
charges against the Government?—I do not 
make ; it is the Government itself that makes the 
admission. 

37493. I do not use the word “ charge in 
any offensive way. You make certain complaints 
—let me put it in that way—against what has 
been done. My point is that you are not going 
to get out of your difficulty, as you yourself admit 
in answer to earlier questions, by increasing the 
number of Indians in those responsible positions 
if you maintain their inferiority ?—No. 

37494. This is what I understand to be your 
objection to separate examinations ?—Yes. 

37495. My point is a very small one. It 
is that your own proixisal is to increase the 
number of posts but to stamp them with a still 


deeper mark of inferiority. That is what I feel. 
Do you agree with me in that conclusion ?—I 
shall tell you the reason why this has to be 
done. 

37496. Do you admit that this has to be 
done ?—Let me put it in my own way. There 
are members of the Provincial Service to whom it 
is necessary that certain higher jirized appoint¬ 
ments should be given. Their case has to be 
provided. There is also the case of those who, 
as I have said, have a right given to them by a 
Statute, which I for one should be very sorry to 
lose—that the appointments of a certain number 
of Indians should be made in India; and to secure 
that end, certain sacrifices have to be made, and 
a sacrifice was even cheerfully made in 1879, 
when they decided to accept lower pay. That is 
a right which I do not wish to abandon but 
which I should like to keep. • 

37497. I do not want you to misunderstand, 
but you admit what 1 put to you as regards the 
suggestion you have made ?—As practical politi¬ 
cians we have to accept the situation. 

37498. As practical politicians we must also 
face practical complaints and practical diffieultiek ? 
—Yes. 

37499. You admit that your scheme really 
does maintain a certain stamp of inferiority ?— 
There is an amount of inequality so far as the 
members of the Statutory and Provincial Services 
are concerned. 

37500. Let us take the other alternative of 
the separate examinations. I understand your 
argument to be this : even if th6 standard of the 
separate examination held in India is equal to that 
of the examination held in England, yet it would 
be said that the men who are getting in here have 
lower qualifications ?—I said that if there was no 
chance of the other, that scheme would deserve to 
be considered. That is the fear to be avoided and 
I want to have some guarantee against that. 

37501. In answer to question (9), where you 
say you are opposed to the holding of the separate 
examination, you say “ I hold that no ground 
shoidd be given for making any insinuation in 
regard to Indians entering the Indian Civil 
Service that they obtained entry under an easier 
examination than the competitive examination ? 

—That is what 1 fear. That is the reason why I 
am not in favour of s^arate examination. 

37602. You fear that, even if there was no 
ground at all for it, that that will be made ?— 
Yes. 

37503. Your own scheme, you admit, gives 
us the ground for it ?—Not in regard to those 
who enter by the door of the simultaneous exa¬ 
minations. 

37504. No, but your statutory scheme which 
is a compromise or what you call a compromise. 
You admit that it actually does give the 
ground ?—Yes. 

37505. The separate examinations, if they 
were equally stiff, would really not give ground ; 
hut you are afraid that it might have a bad repu¬ 
tation ?—First of all unless that scheme is fully 
developed it is difficult to pass any opinion about 
it. 

37506. If it is to be said that there is to be 
recruitment in India up to 50 per cent, of the 
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posts available for the Civil Service and that 
recruitment would be by open competitive exami¬ 
nation held in India, though a different examina¬ 
tion from the Indian Civil Service examination, 
would that be acceptable ?— Might be acceptable. 
But till such a thing is definitely put forward, it 
is rather difficult for me to speak emphatically on 
the matter, 

Jf7507. You urge that it is very dangerous, 
because it is open to much risk and misconcep¬ 
tion ?—Until I see the scheme it is difficult for 
me to give an off-hand opinion. 

37508, In reply to question (7) you reject 
that idea ?—Now that it is developed to me by 
two or three members of the Commission that it 
would be an examination of the same standard, 
with pay, leave and retiring rights of the same 
character and with the same chances of promotion 
as the other, that is a different thing altogether. 

37509, You see that question (7) that was put 
to you was with reference to the probable 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre so 
that it contained by implication all the qualities 
which have changed your mind ?—May I point 
out that that was also what was stated in con¬ 
nection with the Statutory Service. We go by 
past experience and we have to be careful in what 
we have to say. 

37510. With reference to the age, there is one 
point. If you get the proportion fixed, does it 
really matter to you at what age, provided it is a 
tolerably convenient educational age, your Indian 
boys have to stand the examination?—I beg your 
pardon, I do not quite follow you. 

37511. You object to the lowering of the age 
for the examination. Supposing you get your 
percentage of places fixed, does it really matter 
whef'her your competitors are taken at 20 or 23, 
provided always that, after they pass the exami¬ 
nation, they go to England for two years’ train¬ 
ing?—You are speaking of Indians ? 

37512, Yes?-~Provided the age is a suitable 
age. You must remember that they will have 
to study all the different sciences in a foreign 
language. 

37513. These general things are quite before 
us. The point is that you have got 60 
vacancies and 20 of them belong to Indians. It 
does not matter about the sciences and so on. 
If they have got the 20 places of which they are 
Sure, the question of age becomes a minor one if 
it is conditioned by a certain percentage. Is that 
so or not ?—You see we have to remember this. 
If the age, for instance, is too low, if the boys 
who go through the examination come out very 
bad, immediately there will be an agitation to 
the effect: here are Indians who are utterly unfit, 
and because a certain number of places have been 
allotted to them, inferior stuff is being recruited. 
We have also to guard against that. What I 
mean to say is this: the age question is not so 
unimportant as you think it is, or as your questions 
may lead one to think it is. 

37514. If it is placed too low, it will lead to 
that ?—Yes. Suppose it is 22 instead of 23, there 
would be hardly anything in it. 

37515. [Mr. Chaubal.) I will first clear the 
ground as regards one question put to jou by 
Mr. Madge. As regards the examination about 


which he said that complaint or petition was sent 
up, it must be a qualifying examination and not a 
competitive examination?—Qualifying examina¬ 
tion. 

37516. So far as my impression goes from any¬ 
thing that I have heard on the subject, it was not 
an examination for a higher degree like the M.A.? 
—From what Mr. Madge said, it was only the 
Matriculation Examination. I have not heard 
the complaint. 

87517. My recollection is very vague. It was 
an examination of a very low order and not like 
the examination for the M.A,?—No. 

37518. The chances of anything like that 
happening in connection with an examination like 
that of the Indian Civil Service would be almost 
impossible?—Yes, impossible. 

37519. I wish to put you a few questions with 
respect to this vexed question of the simultaneous 
examinations, and I do so because you have 
been studying it very closely and I want to know 
your views on some aspects of it, which others as 
practical politicians bring forward as obstacles to 
your recommendation, and I do so because you 
may be quite prepared to meet them as a practical 
politician. You advocate the-simultaneous exami¬ 
nations, I gather, not as an assertion of equal 
right of citizenship, but as a means of getting a 
larger number of Indians into the higher services ? 
— On both grounds. 

37520. The main aim is the larger employment 
of competent and fit Indians in the higher 
service ?—Yes. 

37521. I suppose that as a practical politician 
you will agree that, if that object is attained with 
less expenditure to the country and with less 
discontent in the country, then that would be a 
preferable mode of attaining it?—Yes, it would 
be. 

87522. Have you calculated the cost of the 
simultaneous examinations to the revenues of 
India?—I have not calculated the cost, but I 
should think that, after all, it would not be a very 
great item. 

37523. [ may tell you that Professor 

Paranjpye worked out the figures before us when 
he gave his evidence in Bombay, and he gave the 
details. He calculated that the cost would be about 
£10,000 a year. That figure was brought down 
after cross-examination to £8,000. From the 
revenues of India, a sum of £8,000 to £10,000 will 
have to be spent for the purpose of the simultaneous 
examinations. Let us take that figure. Having 
got that, if the object is to get in a larger number of 
Indians, and you yourself accept, at least for the 
pi’esent, the limitation that it should not be more 
than one-third, then I want to know whether a 
practical politician like you who has got a fund of 
£10,000 would use it for the simultaneous examina¬ 
tions, the result of which, in the near future, 
under the present educational conditions, is not 
likely to bring in a much larger number of Indians 
than you get at present, or would he use it for a 
system of scholarships? This sum of £10,000 
would enable you to start about 40 scholarships 
of £250 ayear each. What do you consider would 
be the best way of utilising this sum—would you 
utilise it for holding the simultaneous examinations 
which give you the chance of many failures and a 
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very few people coming in and might even at some 
future date end in discontent—you will admit that 
there is bound to be some discontent if very few get 
in—or would you as a practical politician devote it 
to the object of scholarships instead of the simul¬ 
taneous examinations and thus secure a larger 
employment of Indians in the higher service ?—In 
regard to that it is permissible to have a difference 
of opinion. I have to assume that the cost of the 
simultaneous examination is what you say, viz., 
£8,000. I do not know whether the examination 
itself cost so much. 

37524. I can give you the details if you 
want them. We have had the calculation made 
by one who has gone into the thing himself. The 
Civil Service Commissioners have to be paid their 
fees and all other expenses have to be calculated ?— 
Would the holding of the simultaneous examina¬ 
tions necessitate the bringing in of all the examiners 
in all the different subjects ? I do not see the 
necessity for it, because most of the examination 
is written. In the first place I do not think the 
cost need be so much. 

37525. But assuming that it is so, how would 
you deal with the question ? —There are two 
aspects of the matter. One is that in the begin¬ 
ning, as you say the number of persons who would 
get in by the door of the simultaneous examina¬ 
tion would not be large enough to admit the 
minimum which we assume is going to be allotted 
as open to India. 

37526. While perhaps a large number of persons 
would get in with the aid of the scholarships ? — 
Yes. In that case if there is a sufficiently large 
number of scholarships given, so far as the 
immediate present is concerned it might be said 
that we do not lose anything. On the other hand 
there is one principle which is also advocated by 
many people .... 

37527. In what direction would you yourself, as 
a practical politician, utilise that fund, assuming 
you have £10,000. I want an answer in which 
direction you will spend it ?—I am going to show 
vou why lam stilllincliiied in favour of the simul¬ 
taneous examinations. 

37528. Which would you prefer, the system of 
scholarships or the simultaneous examinations ?— 
I would still prefer the simultaneous examina¬ 
tions. 

37529. There is one more point. At present 
the main grievance is that such of our able 
students as have not the means are kept back 
from getting at the open door in England?— 
Yes. 

37530. The scholarship fund scheme would 
equalise you in that respect?—To a very small 
extent. 

37531. So far as Indians of merit and ability 
are kept back from competing, there would be an 
attempt to equalise those conditions, by the grant 
of scholarships?--Yes. 

37532. I want to have your opinion as regards 
the failures at the simultaneous examinations 
which you propose to introduce. As regards the 
failures at the English competitive examination, 
are not the persona who go to England, study 
for 4 or 5, or 3 or 4 years and come out 
unsuccessful—are they not expected to be better 
^iitizenfi i» India^ than persons who appear for the 


simnltaneous examinations and fail here ?—What 
you have got to see is this. He might in certain 
respects be a better citizen having obtained a 
knowledge of English life. But so far as he 
himself is concerned he is a loser in money. 

37533. So I put it expressly to you from the 
point of view of the interests of the country. I 
quite admit that individually he will be a 
sufferer. As a practical politician you are 
interested in India, and in its condition. The 
presence in India of such failures would be a 
greater acquisition so far as citizenship goes, than 
failures in this country ?—I do not know that the 
man would not have a feeling of disappointment 
rankling in his mind. 

37534. As regards equal opportunities, barring 
this consideration of able, but poor Indians being 
kept back, there is no actual inequality so far as 
the wording of the Statute goes. When the 
Statute was passed, there were few Indians in the 
Service. What the Statute did do was that it 
enabled all Indians to appear for the examina¬ 
tion ?—No, excuse me. When the Statute of 
1833 was passed, there was no competitive 
examination ; the appointments were all made by 
nomination. The examination was founded in 
1853. 

37535. It was nomination into Haileyburv ?.-^ 
Yes. 

37536. When the door was opened, it is not as 
if the door was in any way restricted to the 
coming in of Indians. There was only one door, 
through which both could go in. It is on account 
of other circumstances, such as distance and want 
of means that the inequality arose?—Yes. 

37537. Are there not able but poor people in 
England itself, who are deterred from taking up 
the Indian Civil Seiwice course on account of want 
of means. Is not that complaint as to poor people 
with clever brains being kept back from com¬ 
peting at the examination, an item which is present 
in both cases ?—I do not suppose that it can be to 
the same extent. It cannot be to the same extent 
there. 

37538. You think that anyone can pay t^e 
public-school fees and go through an University 
career in England?—If you take the proportions, 
that can do so, you will find that the proportion in 
India is small—overwhelmingly small. 

37539. I admit there is geat difference in 
degree. You admit that there may be certain 
persons who may not be able to compete for the 
Indian Civil Service Examination on account of 
jK»verty and want of means ?—The probability is 
that they are persons who are unable to get any 
kind of education. If they are able to obtain any 
kind of higher education and if they have the 
inclination, there is nothing to prevent them from 
getting it. 

37540. Do you say there is no difference 
between the cost of ordinary education here and 
that of Ordinary education in England ?—What J 
mean to say is that if the cost of education in 
England is high, the Universities give consider¬ 
able help in .the way of scholarships to enable 
persons to study. 

37541. There is only one question more that I 
will trouble you with. You have in your written 
answers advocated a cpmplete separation of thp 
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Judicial and Executive function. I want you 
to give me an answer to this question whether 
you propose that as a mere theoretical abstraction, 
on th^e ground that it is always desirable to have 
the two departments entirely separate, or do you 
propose that as a practical step to. remedy any 
o-rievances or complaints that are felt? I believe 
ft has been long held—Lord Lufferin called it a 
counsel of perfection—and it has been admitted 
by men of tire highest judicial eminence and 
executive position, that it is desirable to effect the 
separation of Judicial and Executive functions. 

37543. Mv question is not as to its abstract 
desirability, but what I wanted to know was 
whether your recommendation was made on the 
grounds of abstract desirability, or was based on 
the fact that it would go to remedy some of the 
existing complaints which the public and others 
have to make ?—It is the latter reason. 

37543. {Sir Murray Hammich.) Do I under¬ 
stand with reference to this answer to question 
(6) where you propose that 50 per cent, of the 
Civil Service should be Europeans, that you 
advocate that merely as a compromise?—Yes. 

37544. That in your opinion it is not necessary 
to make the compromise and you would leave the 
simultaneous examinations alone?—I am pying 
that 50 per cent. Europeans would be in the 
Service without laying down a hard-and-fast rule. 

37545. Suppose 50 per cent. Europeans did not 
get in, would you still be of opinion that the 
simultaneous examinations should exist in order 
that the Service might he completely Indian?— 
There is hardly any chance of that. 

37546. If it produced that effect, are you 
satisfied that the Indians who would get in by 
that means through the simultaneous examina¬ 
tions, would be of that character that it would be 
unnecessary in that event to have any European 
minimum at all ?— My reply has to be taken with 
all the limitations that I put upon it and with 
all the safeguards that I impose. It is not to 
be merely an intellectual standard. In the first 
place, I do say that a very high examina,tion of 
that kind does'mean the possession of qualities of 
morality,-qualities of patience, steadiness and self- 
control and all other things, in the man who 
passes it. Secondly, I must myself say that his 
moral character has to be judged, his moral character 
from his school days, up to the time that he 
appears for the examination, and if any of the 
candidates is an undesirable person, he is 
immediately eliminated. So you have both the 
intellectual qualification and the moral qualifica¬ 
tion. 

37547. Are you going to select your candi¬ 
dates for the simultaneous examination before 
they are allowed to go in for it by the standard of 
a moral certificate ?—My scheme for the present 
would be to send in along with applications, certi¬ 
ficates of moral character also, and you should not 
admit any one unless he is found to be sufficiently 
satisfactory. 

37548. You would not have any selection 
before the examination ?—Whether it comes on 
before or after is not a matter of much importance. 

37649. What I wish to ask you is : do you 
intend to have a personal selection of these candi¬ 
dates either befoye or aftey the examination ?—• 


Whether it comes before or after does not matter. 
What he has to satisfy the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners is that, in regard to this examination, he 
has first of all the necessary qualifications for the 
examination, and secondly he possess the necessary 
moral qualities, by the production of certain kinds 
of certificates. 

37550. It will only be,a production of certi¬ 
ficates, as happens at home as regards the English 
boy, that he was of good character at school and 
nothing more?—He should be required to produce 
certificates from year to year both in his school 
career and in his college career. 

37551. But you do not intend anything more 
than a certificate —you do not intend anything in 
the nature of a personal interview ?—-If that is 
considered necessary, I have no objection. 

37552. You have no objection to an elimi¬ 
nation by personal interviews with the candi¬ 
dates?—No. 

37553. If you insist upon it in India, you 
would also insist upon it in England ?—Yes. 

37554; You would be in favour of selection 
by interviews with candidates in India ?—I would 
not call it a selection. First of all there is the 
natural standard of examination and then there is 
also the moral examination. If you call that 
selection I do not object to the word. 

37555. You would have the candidates’ certi¬ 
ficates looked into and that certain persons should 
examine them to see whether they were up to the 
standard in moral conduct ?—They would inquire 
into their moral history. 

37556. What body would you have in India 
to make this examination into the standard of 
moral conduct of the candidates ?—I believe the 
syndicates of our Universities can be entrusted 
with that authority by the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners. 

37557. Is it your idea that the candidates 
.should come up from a University ?— Suppose you 
have candidates from the Universities, then vou 
have such bodies who can be entrusted with that 
duty. 

37558. Your Senates are rather cumbrous 
bodies. How are they going to select candidates 
of the requisite moral standard ?—I said 
“ Syndicates.'” 

37559. You will have the Syndicates of the 
five Universities meet at a centre and judge of 
the moral conduct of these people ?—You may 
give the power only to one or two—say the 
Calcutta and Bombay University Syndicates or 
the older University Syndicates—and they might 
make inquiries into the moral conduct of persons 
that might apply from their own presidency. If 
the person is found fit or nothing wrong is alleged 
against his character, there will be no further 
enquiries, and there is no reason why he should 
not be appointed. 

37560. You do not fear, from any system of 
that sort, the very favouritism that you are afraid 
of?—They would first of all be a body examining 
into the history of the candidates. They would 
be practically a reporting body to the main body. 
It will be a tribunal subject to an appellate 
authority. 

37561. It is an important distinction you put 
forward in regard to your siipultapepus examina- 
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tions. Now you are very much in favour of 
selection or elimination of candidates by personal 
interviews with candidates. Do I understand you 
to say that that is your scheme ?—What I 
suggested was that, first of all, you take from him 
a thorough history of his moral character, as given 
by his teacher or by his College Professor, if he 
was in college and if necessary a personal inquiry 
is also made. On that a report is sent and any 
person who is not found to be desirable is elimi¬ 
nated. 

37562. Are you in favour of simultaneous 
examinations without any of these restrictions, or 
do you think that simultaneous examinations, 
if introduced into India, will necessitate an enquiry 
of this kind into the moral conduct of the people ?— 
It is said that the examination gives you the 
guarantee of only the boy^s intellectual qualities. 

37563. I understand that you think it abso¬ 
lutely necessary that if you have simultaneous 
examinations, you must accompany them by a 
personal examination into the moral standard of 
the pupils, for the purpose of the elimination of bad 
characters from the examination ?—I do not put it 
so strongly as that. What I sap is, there is first of 
all the intellectual examination, and then there is 
the moral examination; and you get the certificates 
and so on. Satisfy yourself about his moral 
conduct j and if he is undesirable, then he should 
be eliminated. 

37664. How are you going to find out 
whether he is undesirable or not?—He has to pro¬ 
duce certificates of good conduct, under the present 
system. All that you might require is some state¬ 
ment giving a history of the young man. After 
that, if necessary you make inquiries, and on those 
inquiries, a report might be sent to the Civil 
Service Commissioners, and they might eliminate 
the person who is undesirable. This is a different 
thing from a system of selection. 

87566. Do not you see that your system will 
give rise to a great many more difficulties as regards 
simultaneous examinations than a plain system of 
open competitive examination merely taking the 
certificate of every boy that comes up ? But you 
desire to go into the character of each boy and have 
a report sent to the Civil Service Commissioners. 
That means that every case has to go to England ?— 
Might be. 

37566. You would ask the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners to find out whether A or B is to be 
allowed to appear for this examination or not ?— 
That again, I say, is to satisfy the objections of 
those who think that we must have some further 
guarantee of character than what is afforded in the 
case of the present examinations. 

37667. I am asking you for a personal 
opinion. Do you think it is necessary or do you 
think it is not necessary ? — I am suggesting it to 
satisfy the opinion of others. 

37568. What is your own opinion? —I have 
stated myself that the examination is a good test 
of the possession of certain very high intellectual 
and moral qualities. Further, there are certificates 
of honesty and good character. They ought to 
sufiice you, but if you still want . 

37569. It is not what I want; it is for you to 
say what you want?—I have given you what I 


want. There is the production of certificates of 
good moral character. 

37570. Do you think that is quite sufficient? 
—That ought to be sufficient, if it is suflicient in 
the case of the present candidates. 

37571. In your opinion it is sufficient? —Yes. 

37572 . You do not think it necessary to have 
a personal examination into the moral qualities of 
candidates?—No. But if you want it I am pre¬ 
pared for it. 

87573. I want to ask you another question. 
Mr. Fisher asked you whether considering, 
not only as regards the study of the language, but 
as regards the adaptability of character, it is 
really advisable that Englishmen should come 
out to this country three years younger than they 
now come out, that is, at the age of 23 instead 
of 25, or 22 instead of 25, we should suggest 
that the examination in England should be 
placed at 19 instead of 23, I should like 
to know whether you could give us any 
method by which arrangements for the simultane¬ 
ous examinations could be made which would 
satisfy the Indian out here that he has got the 
same chance as he would get, if the age were 23, 
as it is now ?—The difficulty of the matter is 
this : as I told Mr. Fisher, it is the premise with 
which I cannot agree. It is supposed that per¬ 
sons who come out under the present system are 
less adaptable to their environments than those 
persons who came out at an early age. That is 
a proposition the correctness of which I am not 
prepared to accept. 

37574 . Supposing we come to the conclusion, 
and supposing the Secretary of State eventually 
thinks it necessary to reduce the age to 19, can 
you suggest any course by which Indians in 
this country could be given equal facilities to 
get in under these circumstances?—What I 
would say is this : that would be a matter that 
would be unfair to Indians, until we rectify it by 
having a higher age for Indians. 

37575. You think it would be possible to 
have an examination at 19 in England and a 
simultaneous examination out here for Indian 
boys who should be allowed to go up at 21 ?—'Yes. 

37576. You think that would be possible?— 
Yes. That would be possible. 

37577. I now pass on to two or three questions 
as regards the effect of these examinations upon 
Education. I suppose you know that, in England, 
for many years past, the efforts of the Civil 
Service Commissioners have always been to fit 
in their examinations with the curricula of the 
various Universities in England ?—Yes. 

37578. And they have done that with con¬ 
siderable success ?—Yes. 

37579. On the other hand, I suppose you 
know that if we instituted simultaneous examina¬ 
tions here, very great pressure would be at once 
brought on the Senates of our Universines to 
bring their curricula to square with the examina¬ 
tions held here for competition for the Indian 
Civil Service?—Yes. 

37580. Do you understand what I mean?— 
Yes. 

37581. Do you not think that this very 
pressure that would be brought to bear on the 
Universities out here to alter their courses, which 
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have been the result of an enormous amount of 
thought and consideration for the last 40 years, 
would be a very serious drawback to the starting 
of the examinations in this country ?—I/lo not see 
that there is any such conflict as you think. After 
all, what is it that is wanted. What our Univer¬ 
sities aim at is to give sound education in the 
different departments of knowledge. And what 
is it that the Civil Service Commissioners want / 
To test their candidates in regard to the posses¬ 
sion of sound knowledge in various departments. 

I do not, therefore, see any bar if any pressure 
is brought to bear upon Indian Universities 
which would be in the direction of raising their 
standard of education, making it more effective 
and bringing in more qualified^ professors and 
having a more searching examination and so on. 

8758'.J. You want to have an entirely separate 
examination for the judicial side different from 
the executive side?—Yes. 

37583. That would involve two examina¬ 
tions in England and two examinations out 
liere ?—Papers would be the same in regard to 
all the other subjects except in regard to law 
which the students going in for the judicial side 
would have to take up. This would be the only 
difference. 

37584. Would you have the examination at 
the same age?—Yes. Everything should be the 
same in regard to persons who want to go in for 
the judicial side. They would have to make 
their choice of the department. 

37585. That would be rather difficult to work 
out ?—No. One boy would have to go in for an 
examination in which he has a certain number of 
subjects, and another boy would be going in for 
an examination for which he has to take six extra 
subjects. 

37586. Do you think it likely that a boy 
would go in for six extra subjects ?—‘They will 
have to compete for a maximum of 6,000 marks, of 
which 1,500 may be allotted to law. There are 
six papers in law with 1,500 marks allotted. You 
may make them three different papers, if you 
like, for law. The other papers would _ be 
common to both and they are set at one time. 
A similar thing existed in my time when there 
were 13 different optional subjects at the B.A. 
We had to select not one subject but three 
subjects out of these 13 subjects, and all of us 
were not examined on the same day. There were 
different days fixed for different subjects and the 
candidates ’who took different subjects appeared 
on those different days. 

37587. Your idea would be to have a certain 
number of compulsory subjects and a certain 
number of optional subjects, and the six heads 
of law that you propose to prescribe would be 
optional subjects, and if they should be taken up 
by a qpndidate, he would be considered as having 
elected the judicial side ?—My scheme says 
tiiat the boy who goes in for the judiciary must 
appear in tho:e papers. 

37588. He must at the time he goes up for 
the examination decide whether he goes into the 
judicial or to the executive side, and if he is to 
go into the judiciary he must take up these six 
subjects ?—It he wants to enter the judiciary, 
he must take them. These law papers are 


compulsory for him. He would have to get 
marks in other subjects to the extent of 4,500. 

37589. You would not have it that a boy 
who might fail for the judiciary might get into 
the executive and vice versdt —There is nothing 
to prevent them from trying for both. He might 
send his name for both. 

37590. It is rather a complicated arrange¬ 
ment?—We had such a complicated arrangement 
even in India. There was nothing difficult 
about it. That was continued for years. 

37591. Have you heard of a boy going up for a 
simultaneous examination, passing for two different 
careers, and in two different sets of examination ? 
—It is only a matter of arrangement. *You may 
say that the examination will last for a long time 
and the boy would be putting himself to a very 
great strain. But, only if he likes it, he is going 
to take it up in that way. There is nothing to 
prevent him from getting through both the 
examinations. 

37592. You do not think that, after the 
examination, a boy could learn enough law for 
two years at_ home?—None of these schemes 
which have bibn advocated holds out any 
guarantee of real knowledge. Unless he is 
examined immediately after the examination, 
in such subjects as those prescribed for the B.L., 
there is no use. 

37593. Your idea is that the candidates who 
go up for these examinations should be graduates 
in Law ?—I do not suppose they will be. By the 
time they become Bachelors of law, they would 
be at least 22 or 23, and afterwards to go to 
England would be rather difficult. They would 
have to go there at an earlier age, or if it is here 
they would just come up to the B.L. Examina¬ 
tion. 

37594. Do you not see that this would 
necessitate a boy specialising in all the subjects 
of Hindu Law, Muhammadan Law, Criminal Law, 
Torts and Contracts ? Do you suppose that an 
ordinary boy who has not specialised from lower 
classes will have enough knowledge of these 
subjects?—They are not boys. They are young 
men according to my scheme. They are young 
men of 24 and 27. Those are the ages at which 
students appear for the LL.B., which is known to 
be a very stiff examination. 

. 37595. It would alter the whole character of 
the examination. It would be an examination for 
special subjects, instead of an examination of the 
results of general education in a public school ?— 
There are two things, are there not ? There is 
general knowledge tested in those four papers, 
relating to 4,500 marks. There is the general 
culture test. It may be in science, it may be in 
literature, or it may be in history. In that w'ay 
his general culture is tested. If he chooses law, 
then his real knowledge of law also is tested. 
Then alone he goes into the judiciary, and not 
till then. 

37596. {Mr. Standen.) In your answer to 
question (40), you say “ as far as possible, an Indian 
coming under the system of competition should 
be appointed to a province other than that of which 
he is a permanent resident.^' Why do you think it 
desirable that Indians should not serve in their own 
province ?—I say it again to obviate objection. 
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One of the things generally stated is that a Euro¬ 
pean keeps himself aloof from all parties and so 
on j and they are afraid of Indians taking sides. 
To obviate this kind of criticism, I say let not a 
Bengali civilian be appointed to Bengal, but be 
sent to Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces 
or the North-West Frontier Province. It is only 
for that purpose, I suggest it. Secondly, also, in 
order that he might, as far as pos.sible, work in a 
sphere different from that in which he himself 
was brought up. I have suggested this to obviate 
objections and also to see that, like Csesar^s wife 
being above suspicion, he should be entirely under 
different surroundings from those in which he was 
brought up. 

37597. Suppose the simultaneous examination 
were established, do you think that the majority 
of Indians who would get into the Indian Civil 
Service under these conditions would be men from 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras ?—I do not think so. 
It might happen so for four or five years. I 
do not suppose that our province is not coming up 
to other provinces. 

37598. It is not improbable?—It might 
happen in the beginning, say for five or ten years. 

37599. Supposing it did happen, the result 
of your whole proposal would be that you would 
have the most backward provinces administered 
more largely by Indians and the most advanced 
provinces administered by Englishmen ?—I do not 
think so. 

37600. If you had a Bengalee, a Madrasi 
and a Bombay Mahratta, you would not send 
them to their own province, but you would send 
them to the Central Provinces or Burma or 
the Punjab ?—^Yes. 

37601. And you will have to fill the places 
which they might have filled in their own Pro¬ 
vinces—you will have to fill those places with 
Englishmen ?—Yes. 

37602. The ultimate result of that would be 
more Englishmen in more advanced Provinces 
and many more Indians in backward provinces^? 
—Suppose such a result takes place, I do not see 
that from the administration point of view it 
will not at all be undesirable to have a larger 
number of Europeans say in Bengal. But apart 
from that, I do say : let us take the facts as they 
are. The Central Provinces and Berar were 
among the latest to come under the British rule. 
Are the people in any way behind those of 
Bombay? I am only speaking educationally. 
Educationally} we may not have the same number 
of colleges, but how many students have gone 
there ? 

37603. Let us accept it that it is highly 
probable, that the majority of successful competi¬ 
tors will come from the more advanced provinces. 
Supposing they do, would not what I havft stated 
be the result of your proposal ? Do you think 
that would satisfy anybody ? Would Bengal be 
pleased at being governed much more largely by 
Englishmen than Burma and the Central Provin¬ 
ces ?—I do not think that when the present dis¬ 
satisfaction is removed, any of that sentiment 
would remain behind. 

37604. Are you aware that the young Indian 
civilians are not very ready to go into the judicial 
branch ?—Yes. 


37605. You are aware of that ?—Yes. 

37606. Would not the same feeling prevent 
the candidates from going in for a separate judi¬ 
cial examination ?—When they find that if they 
have to get in at all, they could get in only in 
that way and with the prospects that my scheme 
contemplates, there will be no difliculty. 

37607. How do you propose to improve their 
prospects ?—One of the reasons why people are 
unwilling to go into the Judicial Department is 
they say that there are not the same prospects 
before them as there are before the men in the 
Executive Department. But, in my scheme, I 
have provided for one Membership of Council. 
These prize appointments will stimulate the people 
to get into the Service. When the number of 
prize appointments is increased, and the prospects 
are made equal in both the departments, I do not 
sqppose that there would be the same disinclina¬ 
tion to go into the Judicial Department that 
now exists. 

37608. You propose to stop recruitment for 
the High Courts from the Bar?—No. 

37609. How do yon increase the number of 
prize appointments in the Judicial Branch?—The 
persons who get into the Indian Civil Service as 
members of the Judicial Branch will go to the 
High Court. But the members of the executive 
branch of the Indian Civil Service have no right 
to get into the High Court. 

37610. Are not there the same number of 
prize appointments at the present time?—For 
years for instance in the Bombay Council there 
was nobody from the judicial side at all 
appointed. 

37611, In the Bombay Executive Council? 
—Yes, nobody at all was appointed from the 
judicial side. I believe that was the case in 
Bengal and Madras for a large number of years. 
There was nobody appointed to the Council from 
the judicial side. 

37612. That is one of your recommendations 
that one Member of the Executive Council should 
always be a Judge?—A man in the Judicial 
Department. 

37613. You think that the offer of these 
prize appointments would lead considerably to 
greater readiness on the part of the young civil¬ 
ians to take to the Judicial side?—Equally in 
the other appointments. 

37614. Meaning thereby, what?—Looking 
into the Indian Civil Service list, one should see 
that the appointments are fairly equal. 

37615. Judicial appointments are better paid 
at present ?—Not the»higher ones. 

37616. You will find that the District Judges 
are all better paid ?—I have not got the statement 
with me, but I know there are places on Rs. 8,000 
or Rs. 8,500 in the Executive Departments which 
are not available to the men of the Judicial 
Department. 

37617. Your opinion finally is that there will 
probably be a strong competition on the part of 
the English candidates for the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment?—Yes, provided that' the prospects are 
equal. 

37618. [Mr. ThaJcur.) May I take It that the 
effect of your proposal in your answers to questions 
(10) and (21) is that you do away entirely with the 
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present system of listed posts?—Not entirely. 
The present system will be done away with, but 
those posts will form a part of the one-sixth 
appointments open to Indians. 

37619. "What I mean to ask you is that, apart 
from the Statutory Civil Service, which may 
get or may not get all the appointments which 
you propose should be given, the Provincial Service 
will not get the appointments that are open to 
them now, as listed posts?—The Provincial 
Service will get 40 of the superior posts. 

37620. That is less than what is now open to 
them ?—At present 56 are open to all Indians— 
not only to the Provincial Service people, but to 
all Indians in India j and in my scheme that 
number will he 120. I^lThen you take a man s 
opinion you must take the whole of his opinion. 

37621. When you list the appointments for the 
whole of India how will they be apportioned ?— 
The appointments will vary with the different 
provinces. The Provincial Service has one-sixth 
of the superior appointments in the Province and 
they would be available for what may be called 
appointments under the statute. There is no 
Provincial Service under my scheme. 

37622. The present system is to list one-sixth 
of the appointments for the Provincial Service 
and one-fourth of them is for other people ?—It 
is not one-sixth, really speaking. I have given 
you the figures. 

37623. The orders on the subject—are they not 
to the effect that one-sixth of the appointments 
should be listed, though at present there are only 
two posts filled up?—There are 720 superior 
appointments, of which only 56 are open to 
Natives of India appointed in India. 

37624. That is because the full number has 
not been listed ?—That is all they would give. 
They decline to give more than 56. That is 
the number of superior listed posts. The schedule 
consists of Assistant Collectors, Collectors and 
Commissioners and so on. Out of those appoint¬ 
ments, only 103 are open. 

37625. Are you aware that there are certain 
posts which have not yet been filled up, because 
the claims of certain civilians who entered the 
service before that scheme came into force have 
not been satisfied ?—Fifty-six is the number of 
superior listed posts. 

>e37626. On this account, some proportion of 
listed posts have not been filled ?—^That propor- 
ificm! is not large. 

37627. Large or not, there is a proportion of 
filled ?—Is it not 90, now which 
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You have only 56 throughout the whole of India 
and Burma. 

37631. Suppose 56 are now open to the 
Provincial Service, only one-fourth of it is open 
to others?—Yes. 

37632. And therefore, the rest is open to the 
Provincial Service?—Deducting 14 from that 
figure, there remains 42 as open to the men of 
the Provincial Service. Under my scheme, the 
Provincial Service will have at least 40. 

37633. At least two less,'?—In that case, the 
Provincial Service men will see that there are 
other countrymen of theirs who will get 80. They 
will have sufficient patriotism to make that 
sacrifice. 

37634. Would not the other countrymen have 
patriotism enough to see that these men get 
more ?—You will get only two more. 

37635. You say that the present conditions 
are not to continue, because the .service is regarded 
as inferior ?—Yes. 

37636. That is your main objection ?—I have 
heard complaints to that effect from the men of 
the service themselves. 

37637. If it is reformed and put on a 
sufficiently good basis, so that the stamp of 
inferiority is removed, would you not like to see 
that these higher appointments are added to the 
Provincial Service, instead of the services being 
more and more multiplied, to the distraction 
of Indians themselves. Is not the result the same 
if instead of having a Provincial and Statutorv 
Civil Service and any other number of services, 
and those who want to get in not knowing which 
to enter, you have—and it will be more profitable 
to have- two services, one the Indian Civil 
Service, and the other the Provincial Service in 
which their employment will be sufficiently digni¬ 
fied and advantageous and which would supple¬ 
ment the needs of the Government and Admini¬ 
stration, and to which all the posts that you take 
off from the cadre of the Indian Civil Service 
are added?—We have to remember what the 
Provincial Service is. 

37638. I want a much better system. The 
Service to be divided into two, one supplement¬ 
ing the other, and the superior appointments 
from the Indian Civil Service being put into 
the other ?—It is not what is desirable in the 
abstract, but what is practicable—I have 
proposed what is practicable, taking all things 
into consideration. You have to remember that 
there are various claims which have to be 
satisfied. 

37639. That is a matter of detail. We first 
want to settle what the service should be and then 
see what other claims have to be satisfied ?— 
You hate to see that the Provincial Service is 
not the only service to be kept in view. There 
are other things to be taken into consideration. 

[Adjourned for a short time.] 

37640. (Mr. Thakur.) Supposing your scheme 
of a Statutory Civil Service is not granted, 
have you any objection to the full number of 
listed posts being added to the Provincial Civil 
Service and its status improved?—Of the 120 
posts, ^ou mean to say, possibly open ? 
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37641. Yes. In the absence of any other 
service to which they could be deviated, do not 
you think it would be better to have them added 
to the Provincial Civil Service and its status 
improved?—If the other parts of my scheme 
are kept and all that you want is that, instead 
of reviving the Statutory Service iu the manner 
I propose, the 120 superior posts should go to 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, I would 
have no objection, provided it goes along with 
the simultaneous examination suggestions. 

37642. The simultaneous examination in your 
scheme does not affect the Provincial Civil 
Service?—I have a scheme which is entire by 
itself, and I can only think of it as an entire 
scheme, 

37643. Will you kindly explain in detail how, 
if the Statutory Service is nf)t given, the posts that 
are listed under your scheme will be added to the 
Provincial Civil Service?—If I understand the 
resolution of the Government of India correctly, 
the Provincial Service would not be confined 
to those persons for whom the Statutory Civil 
Service was intended. The Statutory Civil 
Service was intended for Natives of India as 
defined by the statute, but by the resolution of 
the Government of India, for the purposes of the 
listed posts Europeans who are not statutory 
Natives of India shall be eligible for appointment 
if qualified according to the conditions, with the 
sanction of the Government of India. That 
would therefore become an integral part of ray 
scheme. 

37644. My question is not about who will get 
into the Provincial Service as it will be. Is there 
anything in your scheme which will prevent 
those posts being added to that Service whatever 
be its composition? Would those 120 posts, or 
whatever the one-sixth would come to, available 
under the existing orders for the Provincial 
Civil Service, be given to the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—-All I can say is that full justice would 
not be done to the claims of the Natives of India 
even to the extent admitted by the Statute. ^ 

37645. It is on that account that you will not 
have them added to the Provincial Civil Service, 
because if they are added to that Service full 
justice to the claims of Indians will not be 
done?—No, not by the proposal I have made. ^ 

37640. That is one of your objections to adding 
these posts, I understand ?—Eor giving up ray 
scheme and adopting what you say. 

37647. Supposing this scheme is not granted, 
what would happen to these posts ?—If the 
number is increased, in the absence of anything 
else I would say that possibly it might do some 
gpod to Indians, that is all. 

37648. In order to remove your objection of 
inferiority from the Service, do not you think it 
would be better that direct appointments to the 
grade of Rs. 300 should be made and the Service 
made a continuous one up to the highest post that 
is opened to it ?—What would you do for Munsifs, 
the persons holding appointments of Rs. 200 
either in the Judicial Branch or in the Executive 
Branch ? 

37649. Unfortunately I cannot tell, and there¬ 
fore I want to have your advice. Supposing we 
have a Provincial Service, apd instead of having 
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members from Subordinate Services drafted into 
the Provincial Service a scheme is recommended in 
which direct appointments to all or some of the 
posts are made to the Provincial Service in the 
lowest grade in these Provinces, that is Rs. 300, 
and other posts that are added are made continuous 
from Rs. 300 to the very top, say, Rs. 3,000 or 
more then do you still think that the Service 
will retain the same stigma ?—I confess I do 
not follow your question. 

37650. Supposing you have a Provincial Civil 
Service in which direct appointments are made 
to the Rs. 300 grade, and the, officer rises to the 
highest post that is open to the Provincial Civil 
Service, the Service being placed on the same 
footing, say, as the Police Service, Public AYorks 
Department, etc., in which the highest post, of 
about Rs. 3,000, is open to the members of the 
Service, gradually rising from Rs. 300 or Rs. 350 ; 
that instead of the present system, in which 
a man is let in from one water-tight compartment 
to another where it is written in front of him 
“ You will go so far and no further”: those holding 
the higher posts are treated on terms of equality 
with the members of other services who hold 
similar poets. Would your objection of inferiority 
still remain ?—That would be to some extent 
similar to what I propose. 

37651. Then your objection would be re¬ 
moved ?—Excepting this, that for persons below 
Rs. 360 there would be no opening. 

37652. I am quite prepared to concede that, 
whatever the annual vacancies may be, half of 
them may be given to them?—That would be 
very much like my scheme and I have no objection 
to it then. If you provide for the claims of men 
below Rs. 300, and make appointments by some 
suitable methods, preferably I believe by com¬ 
petitive examination, practically that would be 
very similar to what I have proposed. 

37653. In your answer to question (16) you 
have said something about the rates of pay, which 
would now be, I take it, part of this scheme of 
the Statutory Service. Do you think that the 
difference of pay between the several grades 
should be only Rs. 100 or in some cases larger ? 
If an officer begins at Rs. 300, do you think he 
should be promoted to Rs. 1,000 by steps of 
Rs. 100?—I believe at present it ia Rs. 300, 
Rs. 400, Rs. 500, Rs. 600, Rs. 700 and Rs. 800, 
and I should have one of Rs. 1,000. 

37654. The United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh have a different grading. From Rs. 300 
to Rs. 500 they have grades with a difference of 
Rs. 100, and thereafter they have grades of 
Rs>650, Rs. 800 and Rs. 1,000. Would you 
prefer that grading to the present one?—I 
would have no objection to it. 

37655. In answer to question (63) about pen¬ 
sions, you have given the ages and the period at 
which pensions should be given, but you have not 
stated of what amount the pension should be ?•— 
That should be half. 

37656. Half is the usual rule. With this 
scheme, and with the higher posts open, do you 
think the maximum at present available is 
sufficient?—I should make it.Rs, 6,000 a year. 

37657. The Central Provinces Government 
scheme represents that Rs. 1,000 extra should be 
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given to the holders of listed posts if the holders think that would be better ?—I have not thought 

have been three years in that post, and Rs. 2,000 about that, 

extra if they have been six years. Do you not (|The witness withdrew.) 


Rao Bahadur Vinavek Moreshwar Kelkar, District Judge, 2nd grade. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

37658 (1). What is your experience of 
the working of the present system of recruit¬ 
ment by open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ? —I have been 
employed in the Provincial Civil Service for 
upwards of 23 years and have served on the 
Executive as well as on the Judicial aide during 
this period and have served under Military officers 
as well as under officers of the Civil Service. 
I accept the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination as satisfactory in 
principle. In the system of recruitment by 
(Competition there is a guarantee of general fitness. 
In Departments, like the Education and other 
departments, where appointments are made by 
nomination, it is a matter of chance whether the 
•.selections turn out good or indifferent. Besides, 
in the case of such highly-paid appointments it is 
absolutely necessary that they should be above 
any suspicion of favouritism. It is also just that 
every one of His Majesty^s subjects, rich or poor, 
should have a chance of serving the State, better¬ 
ing his prospects in life and earning distinction. 

37659 (2). In what respects. If any, 
do you find the present system faulty in detail, 
and what alterations would you suggest ? —I con¬ 
sider that owing to the examination being held in 
England, the Indians are practically excluded from 
entering the Civil Service, and that it is not fair 
that they should be shut out from employment in 
their own country. I would, therefore, suggest 
that there should be a simultaneous examination 
in England and India. 

37660 (3). Is the system equally suit¬ 
able for the admission of “Natives of India'' 
and of other natual-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
system is not suitable for the admission of Natives 
of India. The cost of sending their sons to 
England is beyond the reach of many Indian 
parents. It is only the richest people who can 
afford to send their sons to England to compete 
for the Indian Civil Service examination and take 
the risk of the chance of failure. After all, in 
every country, whether in England or in India, it 
is only the sons of parents of the middle classes 
who would care for employment in the State for 
the sake of the remuneration it brings. The Rajas 
and Zemindars and big merchants in India would 
naturally not send their sons to compete for the 
Civil Service, while the sons of parents of the 
middle classes cannot afford to go on the uncer¬ 
tain chance of success at a competitive examina¬ 
tion. The present system, therefore, practically 
operates to shut out all Natives of India. I 
would, therefore, suggest an open competitive 
examination to be held, simultaneously in England 
and in India. 


37661 (6). If you do not consider the 
present system of recruitment by an open com¬ 
petitive examination to be satisfactory in prin¬ 
ciple, please state what alternative you would 
propose. Do you recommend a system based on 
any of the following principles :— (a) Selection by 
headmasters of schools approved or otherwise: (S) 
Selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise : (c) Nomination by headquarters or 
University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State; (d) Combined 
nomination and examination: {e) Any other 
method ?—I am opposed to any of the systems 
suggested in this question. If any of these sys¬ 
tems is adopted, the Natives of India have prac¬ 
tically no chance of nomination. Since the 
abolition of the Coopers Hill College very few 
Natives of India obtain admission into the Im¬ 
perial Branch of the Engineering Department. 
Similarly instances of the admission of a Native 
of India into the Indian Educational service are 
very rare. Moreover, apart from the question 
of the admission of Natives of India, I consider 
that the systems suggested will have the effect 
of transferring the patronage into the hands of 
Heads of Educational Institutions. So many 
different considerations as questions of party, 
race, religion, parents' influence and social and 
official position, may weigh with the persons with 
whom the nomination may rest, that there is no 
guarantee that the best selections will be made 
and the system will have the effect of debarring 
deserving candidates who may not have any 
social advantages. The system of open competi¬ 
tion is, in my opinion, the best, and just. It offers 
a fair field and no favour and gives everyone a 
chance. 

37662 (7). What is your opinion regarding 
a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—I am in favour 
of a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty. The fears that are 
entertained that the Indian Civil Service will be 
swamped with Natives of India appear to me 
groundless. In a competition with the flower of 
English youth taken from the schools and colleges 
of a country like England, where education has 
made so much advance and where the students 
enjoy such splendid opportunitites of acquiring 
knowledge first hand, the chances of success for the 
Natives of India purely trained in India are com¬ 
paratively meagre. It is a matter of experience 
even in India that students from the Presidency 
Colleges generally secure the highest places in the 
University Examinations as compared with stu¬ 
dents from colleges in the mufassal. The same 
thing will happen in a competition between the 
students from the English and Indian Universities. 
Even if the system of simultaneous examination 
were introduced, the great majority of studen|;8 
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desirous of competing for the Indian Civil Service 
will proceed to England to give a finishing touch 
to their education if they can afford to do so 
Thus the holding of the examination simultane¬ 
ously in India will, without flooding the Service 
with Natives p£ India, have the effect of removing 
a long-standing grievance of the people of India 
and will open the door for the admission of a few 
really deserving candidates who are at present 
deterred from going to England by financial con¬ 
siderations. 

3766S (8). Are you in favour of holding 

this examination simultaneously at any other* 
centre or centres within His Majesty^s Dominions? 
—I am not in favour of holding the examination 
at any other centre within His Majesty^s Domi¬ 
nions. Considering the disabilities imposed on 
the Natives of India even in the matter of their 
admission into the Colonies, it would not be unfair 
not to increase the facilities for the admission _ of 
competitors from the Colonies into the Civil 
Service of India. But I do not wish to take my 
stand in favour of my suggestion on that ground 
that it would be a just measure of retaliation 
against the Colonies for their treatment of Indians. 

I would simply urge the holding of the examin¬ 
ation simultaneously in England and in India on 
the ground that it should be held in England 
because it is tbe governing country and we must 
have a certain number of people from tha,t country 
with their superior education and administrative 
qualities for the better government of the country, 
and it should be held in India because the service 
is to be rendered in this country. 

37664 (9). What would be your opinion with 

regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan¬ 
cies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by “ Natives 
of India” recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of provinces 
in India ? If so, what proportion do you recom¬ 
mend?—I am not in favour of a separate examin¬ 
ation in India only for the Natives of India. A 
service recruited with such material will eventually 
share the fate of the Statutory and Provincial 
Services and come to be looked upon as an inferior 
Service. 

87666 (10). If you do not approve of simul¬ 

taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives^ of 
India” would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of {a) nomi¬ 
nation ‘j (^) combined nomination and examination, 
or (c) any other method ? If so, please describe 
fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular, do you consider it desirable that what¬ 
ever the system, all classes and communities should 
be represented ? If so, how would you give effect 
to this principle ?—-I am opposed to nomination, 
pure and simple, or to nomination combined with 
examination. In any system of nomination the 
sons of poor parents, however deserving, have 
generally no chance. The sons of oflicials are 
likely to get preference which would be introducing 
the hereditary element in the principle of selection. 
I am opposed to any system which might have 
the effect of shutting the door upon deserving 
youths because they are descended from poor 
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parents. If a census were taken. of people who 
are at present employed in the service of Govern¬ 
ment, it will be discovered that a great majority 
of them are people who have risen from poverty 
by sheer dint of industry and merit, many of them 
after a heroic struggle against adverse circum¬ 
stances. There is a general rise in the cost of 
living, and the cost of education in India has, 
within recent years, so much increased that it has 
already become beyond the means of poor parents 
to give higher education to their sons. If added 
to these difficulties a system of nomination is 
introduced, there is no hope for the sons of poor 
parents. If a man is born poor, that is an un¬ 
avoidable misfortune; but if any artificial restric¬ 
tions are imposed which debar him from improv¬ 
ing his position, it must produce discontent. The 
best system of recruitment is the one which gives 
an equal chance to everyone, high or low, rich 
or poor, with good social connections or without 
them. If certain classes and communities are 
backward, that is a case for giving greater faci¬ 
lities for their education by giving scholarships, 
opening special schools, etc., but not for giving 
them preference over more deserving persons of 
the more advanced communities. After all, you 
cannot prevent the people who have a special 
aptitude for the learned professions from filling 
the majority of posts in the service of Govern¬ 
ment. The martial classes will naturally look 
forward to employment in Military service just 
as the non-martiai classes will look forward to 
employment in the Civil Service of Government. 

37666 (13). Do you recommend any separate 

method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose ?—I do not 
recommend any separate method of recruitment 
for the Judicial branch. The Indian Civil Service 
contains many examples of officers who, having 
adopted the Judicial line, have distinguished them¬ 
selves as Judges even under the present system, 
according to which they enter the Judicial line 
after putting in a certain number of years^ service 
in the Executive Branch. By his general edu¬ 
cation the civilian is ordinarily fitted to be able to 
acquit himself, in any branch of the service in 
which he may be employed. Thus we have instan¬ 
ces of Civil Servants holding charge of technical 
departments like Agriculture, Education, Police, 
Post Office, Finance and Commerce. Compared 
with this, it is comparatively much easier for a 
civilian to fill up a Judicial post. If the civilian 
makes up his mind, applies himself to a study of 
law and takes interest in Judicial work, no special 
training for the Judicial service is required. The 
great drawback is that the civilians generally prefer 
administrative work, and the Judicial service is at 
present not popular with the civilians on account 
of various causes. One of the reasons of this 
unpopularity is the fact that there are more 
prize posts in the Executive branch. Adminis¬ 
trative work gives the officer opportunities of 
combining sport with duty. But the principal 
reason why Judicial service is unpopular 
is that it involves continuous sedentary 
work at a stretch. It also requires a patient 
handling to elaborate details and an application to 
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tte study of law for which the civilian has the correctness of the principle is to be found in 
generally"^ no inclination. The remedy, in my the versatility displayed by the present Indian 
opinion lies in throwing open a larger proportion civilian and his adaptability to be employed in 
of the appointments in the Judicial line to Natives any department for which he may be selected, 
of India, the recruitment being made partly by which is in my opinion due to the all-round 
promotion from the Provincial service and partly, general education which he has to receive for the 
by direct appointments from the practising Bar. competitive examination. 

For the small proportion reserved for the Indian 37670 (28). Do you consider that the old 

Civil Service a few civilians should be given the system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
choice of the Judicial line in an early part of their under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
career. In order to give them a thorough ground- if so, what method of recruitment would you 
ing in Judicial work they should be made recommend ?—I do not consider that the Statutory 
to” beo-in at the bottom and do original case Civil Service should be revived. It stands self¬ 
work °usually performed by Munsifs and Sub- condemned. Besides in the higher services we 
ordinate Judges. If a civilian were, to start with, want the Indians to be selected by the same tests 
to go through the course of reading in law which as the English civilians so that there should be 
was included under the heading ‘ Law ’ in the no ban of inferiority on them. 

Pinal Examination of 1891 as given in the foot- 37571 ( 29 ). What experience have you had 

note to Appendix VI, with the Transfer of Pro- military or other officers who have been 
perty Act or the Ijaw of Mortgage added to that specially recruited in India to fill Indian Civil 
course, it will provide him with a sufficient stock Service posts, and how many such officers are 
of legal knowledge to start with in his career as employed in your Province ? Please distinguish 
Judicial officer. _ in your reply between [a) military officers and 

37667 (15). If the system of recruitment by (^) others; and give details of the latter ?—I have 
open competitive examination in ^ England is served directly or indirectly under 8 Military 
retained, please state the age-limits that you officers holding the posts of Deputy Commis- 
I'ecommend for candidates at such examination, sioners and Commissioners. 

giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 37672 (31). If the system of recruiting 

the age-limits should be fixed to attract candidates military officers in India has been stopped, or has 

of the normal school-leaving age in England, or never existed in your Province, would you advise 
candidates who_ have completed a University }ts re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of and if the system should be introduced or 

education 7—The age-limits should be 21 23 re-introduced, to what extent should it be adopted ? 

years on 1st January. A clever Indian youth —system of recruiting Military Officers 
cannot take his degree earlier than 20 years. If jjas been stopped in the Central Provinces, 
the age-limits be fixed between 21 23 years, it 1 do not advise the re-introduction of the system, 

would leave the Indian competitor a year or two When the Central Provinces were first formed 
after taking a degree at the Indian University for ojje Province, almost the whole of the 

special preparation for the competitive examina- service was manned by Military officers. The 
tion. I should consider that the age-limits for Provinces owe a debt of gratitude to the Military 
English candidates should be fixed so as to attract officers who had to do a lot of organizing work 
candidates who have completed a University Province. They constructed roads and 

course. bridges, made the first Land Eevenue Settlements, 

37668 (19). What age-limit for the open restored order and established tranquillity. But 
competitive examination in England would best I consider that the system of Government by 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,and Military civilians is suitable only to unsettled or 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any disturbed tracts or tracts inhabited by semi- 
differentiation between the age-limits for civilised tribes. 

“Natives of India and for other natural-born 37673 (38). Is the class of posts listed 

subjects of His Majesty ?—21—23 years for suitable ? If not, in what direction would you 
reason given against answer to question (16). It suggest any changes and why ?—I would suggest 
will enable the Indian competitor to take a degree a,n increase in the number of listed posts. A 
before he begins the special preparation for the separate Civil Judicial Department has been 
competitive examination. formed in the Central Provinces since 1908 only. 

37669 (20). On what principle should the As a tentative measure, the posts of District 
subjects for the open competitive examination Judges are mostly^ held by members of the 
be fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down Provincial Civil Service who draw the same salaries 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and as they used to draw before as Extra Assistant 
since followed, that “ the examination should be Commissioners. These salaries are ridiculously 
of such a nature that no candidate who may fail low. There is at present under the consideration 
shall to whatever calling he may devote himself, of the Government a scheme by which the four 
have^any reason to regret the time and labour posts of Divisional and Sessions Judges would be 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be abolished and the Central Provinces and Berar 
examined ” and that the object should be to would be divided into 11 District and Sessions 
secure not specialists in any particular subject Judgeships. If this scheme is finally sanctioned, 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, I would recommend that six of these posts should 
but the ordinary well educated young man of the be reserved for Natives of India. Five to be 

pgriod ?_I approve of the principle laid down by filled up by promotion from the Provincial 

Lord Macaulay’s Committee. The best proof of Service and one by a practising lawyer. There 
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are at present three Judicial Commissioners. If 
their number is at any time raised to four^ as is 
not unlikely, or if a Chief Court consisting of four 
or more Judges is sanctioned, I maintain that one 
of these posts should be allotted to the Provincial 
Civil Service and one filled up by direct 
recruitment from the- Bar. Of the remaining 
posts usually held by civilians I would recommend 
that five posts out of a total of 35, including 29 
Deputy Commissioners (leaving out three Divi¬ 
sional Judges and two District and Sessions 
Judges), four Settlement Officers, one Director 
of Agriculture and one Eegistrar of Co-operative 
Societies, should be allotted to the Provincial Civil 

(44). What should be the duration 
■of the probationer's course in England _ {a) 
under the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (6) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you?—Two years under 
the present system as well as under the system of 
simultaneous examination recommended by me. 
In the case of Natives of India who pass at an 
examination held in India, a probation of two years 
iu England is absolutely necessary. 

37675 (53)- D® consider that the 

probationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in England or in India ? - The probationer s 
course of instruction can best be spent in 
England, especially in the case of Indian candi¬ 
dates. 

37676 (58). In particular, if a period of 
probation is recommended for such officers, do 
YOU advise that it should be passed in England 
or in India ?—For candidates selected by com¬ 
petitive examination held in India the Fried of 
probation must be passed in England. The very 
(ourney to England and back is a source of 
instruction to a person who has never left Indian 
shores, and since the Government in England is 
the model on which Government in India is to be 
carried on, it should be a nne qud non for all 
Indian candidates that they should have at least 
spent their period of probation in England and 
seen with their eyes how things are earned on in 
England. A compulsory residence in England 
for two years will be an obstacle in the ■way of 
the strictly orthodox Hindus only, but it is a 
thing which cannot be helped. 

87677 (63). Is the existing system of'De¬ 
partmental Examinations suitable, and, if not, 
what change do you recommend ?—I would abolish 
the Departmental Examination altogether, as 
it is altogether unnecessary. If it is maintained, 
I would raise the standard of the examination 
much higher, but lower the percentage of pass 

37678 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve 
the proficiency in the knowledge of la-w of mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, distin guiding 
between recommendations applicable to all officere 
and to officers selected for the Judicial Branch. 
In particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and, if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers' chambers or other), and what conditions 

do YOU propose?—I do not think that any special 
. steps are neeessaiy for improving the prohciency 


in the knowledge of law of members of the Indian 
Civil Service in general or of the Judicial Branch 
in particular. If the civih'an can overcome his 
aversion to Judicial work and make up his mind 
to apply diligently to a study of law, no previous 
special training for Judicial work seems to be 
necessary. I do not favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe at all. 

37679 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch? If so, 
please give detail ?—I should make the civilian 
selected for the Judicial Branch begin at the 
bottom by working for some years as the judge 
of a Court of First Instance. That will give him 
a training which will be of great use to him when 
he reaches the highest posts. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

87680 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open 
competition, (b) nomination, (c) combined nomina¬ 
tion and examination, or {d) some other method? 
Please describe fully the system that you recom¬ 
mend?—In the Judicial Branch the system of 
recruitment is quite satisfactory. Law graduates 
are appointed Munsifs in the Subordinate Judicial 
Service and promoted to the Provincial Service on 
a vacancy occurring in the latter. In the Execu¬ 
tive Branch also I would advocate recruitment by 
competitive examination. 

37681 (8). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that this is desirable 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—They are fairly represetited. 
In the Judicial Branch you have— 

27 Maratha Brahmans, 2 Bengali Brahmans, 
5 Hindustani Brahmans, 3 Muhammedans, 

1 Hindustani Kayastba, 8 Maratha 
Kayasths or Prabhus, 2 Europeans, 

2 Parsis, 2 Banias, 1 Kshatriva and 
1 Kunbi. 

In the Judicial Branch none but law graduates 
are recruited and the classes who do not graduate 
in law have no legitimate cause of complaint if 
they do not secure Judicial posts. I would not 
recommend the employment of unqualified persons 
in order merely to secure the representation of all 
classes and communities. No one would think of 
appointing a man who has received no education 
in Engineering or who does not come up to a 
certain standard as Railway Engineer, or of 
appointing as Civil Surgeon a man who has not 
attained a certain standard of Medical knowledge. 
I do not see why in the case of the Civil Service 
alone the rule about the employment of qualified 
persons should be relaxed merely to secure the 
representation of all classes and communities. 
Besides, there are unfortunately so many classes 
and communities in India that any attempt to 
formulate a scheme whereby the representation of 

2 o 
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all classes and communities in the Government culture and one Registrar o£ Co-operative Societies, 
services would be secured, consistently with the I would suggest that five should be thrown open 
maintenance oi efficiency, would be hopeless. to the Provincial Civil Service. 

3768-2 (11). Do you consider that any change 37683 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
should be made in the classes of offices and appoint- system under which officiating promotions are not 
ments at present included in your Provincial Civil made in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what 
Service?—Out of 4 Divisional and Sessions Judge- alteration do you recommend ?—I am not satisfied 
ships in the Central Provinces two are allotted with the present system under which officiating 
to the Provincial Service. The District Judges in promotions are not made in the Provincial Civil 
the Central Provinces draw the same salaries as Service. I would recommend that officiating 
they used to draw as Judicial Extra Assistant grade promotions be given in the usual way. 
Commissioners prior to the formation of a separate 37684 (30). Do you approve of the arrange- 
Judicial service in 1908. A scheme is at present ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
under the consideration of the Government by Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
whieh the Central Provinces and Berar will be mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
divided into 11 District and Sessions Judgeships, in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
When this scheme is sanctioned, I would propose Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
that six out of the 11 appointments should be given the various appointments ?—I cannot but approve 
to Natives of India, viz., five to the Provincial of the arrangement because that is one of the 
Service and one to a member of the Bar. If the grounds on which a further increase in the list of 
number of Judicial Commissioners is increased posts open to the Provincial Civil Service can be 
from three to four, I would suggest that one of justified. 

these posts should be thrown open to the Provincial 37685 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
Service and one should be filled up by a Barrister ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
or a pleader. Out of 29 Deputy Commissioner- Service ? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
ships (34 in List H of Appendix VI, less three furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? 
Divisional and two District and Sessions Judges) If not, what change do you suggest ?— (a) No, 
and four Settlement Officers, one Director of Agri- (i) Yes. 
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37686. {Chairman.) You are a District Judge, 
second grade ?—Yes. 

87687. You have been employed in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service for upwards of twenty-three 
years and have served on the Executive as well as 
on the Judicial side. How many years were yon on 
the Executive side?—The Executive and Judicial 
used to be a combined Service for about fifteen years, 
from 1889 to about 1904, and we performed both 
functions. After the separation I was selected 
for the Judicial. 

37688. You think that Indians require a better 
chance for admission into the Service ?—Yes. 

37689. And you would propose the establish¬ 
ment of a simultaneous examination?—Yes. 

37690. Would you like to see a maximum 
limit for Indians in the Civil Service ?—Yes; 

I would limit the maximum of Indians in the 
Civil Service to 50 per cent, but I would include 
in that those who are given listed posts as well as 
the Civil Service, because I have recommended 
also 'the opening of more listed posts for the 
Provincial Civil Service. I consider that if we 
reach by both methods a maximum of 50 per cent, 
it would not be too much. 

37691. You would like to see an extension of 
the listed posts, and the difference between the 
listed posts as extended and 50 per cent, you would 
give to open competition ?—Yes, I would give it to 
open competition so as to make the total up to 50 
per cent. I would not haye it more than 50 per 
cent.: I would have'.the mininmm of the European 
element 50 per cent. 

37692. Do you think you can better obtain the 
object you suggest, namely a limited increase 
of Indians in the Service, by means of a 
simultaneous examination than by means of 
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an examination supplementary to the one 
now held in England ? —I consider that the 
opinion in the country, as well as my own personal 
opinion, is that there should not be a separate 
examination in India. We all share the opinion 
that eventually it would come to be looked upon 
as an inferior Service whatever it might be in 
the beginning. When the Statutory Service was 
introduced it was with the object that the 
representatives of the Statutory Civil Service 
should be of the same position as the members of 
the Civil Service; but eventually when you 
introduce different methods of selection people 
will naturally say that such a one is better than 
another. You might say that the Statutory 
Service is better than the other, but there would 
be a difference. What we want is that they should 
be on a par, and that there should be no difference 
of any kind so far as equality is concerned. 

37693. You think that, if a separate examin¬ 
ation were introduced, it would be inferior to the 
open examination in London ? —It need not 
necessarily be, but it will come to be looked upon 
as being so. 

37694. Why should it come to be looked upon 
as so if it is not so ?—It might be said that these 
people have been only examined in India and 
have had no opportunities of competing along 
with the Indian candidates in England and the 
standards are not the same ; and in course of 
time it will come to be looked upon as inferior 
That is what we all expect. 

37695. Do not you see difficulties in enforcing 
your limit if you have simultaneous examinations 
with one list ?—No. The only difficulty is that 
of the proportion being increased, but in my 
answers I say I share the opinion with many 
people that the Indians will not be able to secnre 
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a large number of appointments in the Service, 
even up to the 50 per cent. I propose. That 
is the out-and-out maximum they may ever 
expect to reach. If that opinion of mine is 
wrong, certainly there are difficulties in the way of 
fixing the proportion of 50 per cent. 

37696. If it were proved that, in order to 
carry out your restriction, you would need to over¬ 
come really serious practical difficulties would you 
object to such arrangements being made as would 
at any rate minimise those difficulties ?—Yes. If 
you fix a percentage of, say, 50, in the list of passes 
the names of the Natives of India who have 
passed the examination, when the numbers are 
exceeded, need not be published. Supposing that 
twentv people are to pass into the Service this 
year, then in the published list you put only the 
names of the first twenty and the other names do 
not appear. Therefore they do not know what 
place they have obtained in the examination and 
the candidates who have not been selected will 
not know what their position in the examination 
has been. Supposing that numbers 30 to 45 are 
Indians, while numbers 46 to 50 are Europeans, 
if before reaching the figure 35 the necessary 
proportion had been already obtained, the others 
would be left out altogether, and their names 
would not appear at all. 

37697. You do not think that the candidates 
who came out successful in the list, but who 
were passed over, would feel any sense of dis¬ 
satisfaction ?—They will not know the result, 
because in the published results you will only 
declare as having passed those who have secured 
places subject to the maximum. 

87698. Do you think you could hold a satis¬ 
factory examination if the candidates knew that 
they are not going to be informed of the result? 
—Yes. The examination will be in England and 
I do not think any information can leak out. 

37699. Do not you think that will lead to 
very great dissatisfaction on the part of those 
who enter for the examination ?—I do not 
think so. 

37700. You do not think they will mind if 
they are not informed what marks they have 
obtained ?—No. 

37701. You do not wish to see any separa¬ 
tion of the Executive and Judicial functions, but 
you would like to see more Judicial positions open 
to Indians from various sources?—I have not 
stated that I do not want the separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions. 

3770a. In your answer to question (13) you 
say : “ I do not recommend any separate method 

of recruitment for the Judicial Branch ? ” —That 
is what I mean, that I do not propose any separate 
method of recruitment. I have given my 
experience. By experience and reading they can 
acquire a very good knowledge of Law, sufficient 
to acquit themselves as well as Barrister Judges. 

37703. You would like to see more Judicial 
positions open to Indians than are open at 
present ?—Yes. 

37704. You would like to see some from the 
Provincial Civil Service?—Yes, and some by 
recruitment from the Bar. 

37705. And some from the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes. • 


37706. What kind of proportion, would you 
like to see from the Bar ?—I do not recommend 
too many being recruited from the Bar because 
the best people at the Bar are not generally 
available for employment in the Government 
Service. In the case of recruitment for the 
Provincial Service we already appoint people who 
have had a legal training beforehand, and there is 
no reason why people who have been in the Service 
and have acquitted themselves well should be 
passed over for practising Lawyers. Those who 
have acquitted themselves well as Judges should 
be dealt with liberally. 

87707. Why do you suggest recruitment from 
the Bar?—To introduce a little fresh blood and 
also to introduce some people who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves at the Bar; but I would 
not select too many of them, 

37708. Do you think that successful members 
of the Bar would be likely to enter the Service if 
opportunity were afforded to them ?— No. For 
instance, in the Central Provinces they will 
accept a Judicial Commissionership or a Divisional 
Judgeship but will not accept a District Judge- 
ship. 

37709. Do you think you could get a qualified 
man from the Bar to accept one of the more 
subordinate positions in the Judiciary ?—No; we 
shall only get middle-class men to accept sub¬ 
ordinate positions. 

37710. So that you would prefer to see 
recruitment from the Bar of men of high 
standing to the highest posts of the Judiciary ? — 
Yes, because for the Judicial Service we already 
take the men who commence by practising at the 
Bar and add to their legal knowledge by the 
experience of Judicial work. 

37711. I gather from your answer to question 
(38) that yon would like to see an increase in the 
number of listed posts for Indians to the extent of 
six Judgeships and five senior posts?—Yes. I 
have confined myself to this Province only. I am 
informed that the Central Provinces Commission 
itself has recommended five out of eleven appoint¬ 
ments to be given to Natives of India, and I would 
simply make it six. 

37712. Have you any views to offer ns as ,to 
how the present methods of nomination could be 
improved?—Personally I am opposed to any 
system of nomination. My experience is that 
whenever we have had any system of nomination 
there has always been the danger of the hereditary 
element coming in. I have had a good deal of 
experience of the European officers in the Central 
Provinces and especially of the Police Service. 
There used to be no Police examination, and most 
of the District Superintendents of Police who 
came into the Police Service were all sons of 
distinguished officers of the Central Provinces 
Commission, and the same thing happened in 
other Departments. It was either his father’s official 
connection or his father’s wealth or his father’s 
influence as a landholder that prevailed in making 
the nomination, I have more radical views. 
I consider that we should only find scope for 
employment for the best talent. 

37713. You would like to see all form of 
nomination removed ?—Yes. 

37714. And to trust to open competition ?—Yes. 

2 o 2 
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37715. But a great many of your proposals 
would necessitate some form of selection or nomi¬ 
nation; all appointments from the Bar, for 
instance, would be by nomination ?—Yes, they 
would be by nomination. 

37716. And appointments from the Provincial 
Service would be selected appointments?—! do 
not think that is a case of selection at all; it is 
the promotion of people whose merits have been 
tried. Competition I propose only for^ direct 
recruitment, for taking a man in the beginning. 
The case of people whose worth has been tried is 
quite different from the ordinary case. 

37717. If you object to the method of nomina¬ 
tion bv an individual, subject as you say it is to 
abuses, what would you say to the institution of a 
scheme by which a Board of Nomination was 
established, composed partly of Government and 
partly of non-official members, possibly elected 
representatives of the Province ?—-I would have 
no objection to a scheme of that kind. The 
only question between me and other people would 
be the constitution of the Board, Instead of 
non-official members I would have the heads of 
educational institutions on the Board because I 
would rather have them than other people, as 
they kno\^ the students. 

S7718. And you think that if a Board of that 
character were instituted, nomination would, on 
the whole, probably be carried out without any 
abuses ?—Yes; I am prepared to concede it to 
that extent, « 

« 

37719. We have heard a great deal from 
witnesses in this Province about overwork in the 
Judicial Branch of the Service. What is your 
experience of that ?—We are an overworked body. 
Of course, from statistics we are not able to make 
out a case of overwork. I have about twenty-three 
years’ service in judicial work during which I have 
tried cases in many districts, and I used to have a 
lot of cases before, but I cannot get through the 
same number of cases now, as formerly, not because 
I am growing old, but because the cases are more 
protracted. Owing to the strength of the Bar 
litigation now takes more time than formerly. 
Although from the statistics it does not seem to 
be as large as one might have the right to expect, 
we are a very much overworked body. Formerly 
we could examine about 15 to 20 witnesses, but 
to-day we cannot get through more than two or 
three or four a day. Although I am considered 
to be fairly prompt in the despatch of my work I 
have enjoyed no holidays. I do not work very 
long hours. Each man has a different way of 
rrorkiug; some people work long hours, 12 or 14 
a day, but I prefer to work on holidays. There¬ 
fore I have hardly known a holiday. 

37720. Your powers of controlling the Bar have 
hardly 'kept pace with the Bar’s powers of 
arguing; is that it ?—Yes, but that is a thing 
which it is too late in the day to stop now. 

37721. Do you think that those who are 
younger and are coming on after you will be able 
to rectify that evil ?—I think they will be worse 
off than we are. 

37722. Yo?,ir only suggestion is an increase in 
the staff?—Yes, I think that follows. 


37728. In your reply to question (61) you say 
you would abolish departmental examinations 
altogether ?—Yes. 

37724. Why do you say that ?—To people who 
have had the education that members of the Civil 
Service have received, a petty examination is of no 
value. They cram up certain sections of the 
Criminal Code and certain sections of the Evi¬ 
dence Act, and that is altogether superfluous. I 
have said that a lower percentage of pass marks 
should be fixed. If you want to have any examin¬ 
ation at all it should be really an examination that 
would test the candidate’s knowledge of the Acts, 
to show whether they have studied them. In fact 
I would give them all the books. At present 
there is one paper with books and one without 
books, and I say there should be no paper without 
books at all. You do not want people who have a 
knowledge of the law in their heads, but people 
who can apply the law with the aid of books. 
Therefore 1 would give them even annotated 
books, for the matter of that, and see what use 
they can make of those books. 

37725. You would like to see the examination 
take a rather more practical form ?—Yes, otherwise 
I would abolish departmental examinations in 
their present form altogether. ^ 

37726. You do not think the departnlental 
examination is of any use at present ?—No, 

37727. But it might be of use if revised and 
introduced in a more practical form ?—Yes. 

37728. {Sir Murray Eammich.) You are a 
member of the Provincial Civil Service holding a 
listed post ?—No; I held a listed post, officiating, 
about five or six times. 

37729. But you are a District Judge in the 
Provincial Service ?—Yes. Our District Judges 
are like Subordinate Judges in other Provinces; 
we are only District Judges in name. 

37730. Have you got Criminal powers?— 
No. 

37731. Only Civil powers ?—That is all, and 
our Civil jurisdiction is divided between the 
District Judge and the Divisional Judge, who is 
interposed between us and the High Court. It is 
an anomalous position. 

37732. Your recommendation is that officiat¬ 
ing grade promotion in the Provincial Service 
should be given. Have you thought what a great 
deal of trouble that would give to the Account 
Department?—I think it is better that the 
officials of the Finance Department should have 
more work to do than that we should be denied 
promotion for deserving officers. 

37733. But why should you get officiating 
grade promotion when your work does not alter ? 
—Why should any Service get officiating promo¬ 
tion ? 

37734. What other Service gets officiating 
promotion ?—The Imperial Service gets it. 

37735. If it were taken from the Civil 
Service I suppose you would not want it for the 
Provincial Service ?—I want it for both. Because 
we do not get it, I would not deprive other people 
of what they actually get. I do not want to act 
in that spirit. 

37736. Have you had many transfers in your 
time in the Provincial Service ?—Mine has been a 
specially unfortunate cfle, but it is not a typical 
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case. It is diie to the fact that I have been selected 
for officiating posts. 

87737. In those transfers have you found 
that you have lost a good deal of money owing to 
the expense of transfer ?—Yes. The officiating 
promotion that I got was only an additional 
dignity and brought no remuneration to me. 

37738. All the money has gone in the cost of 
the transfer?—Yes. In three months I would 
get about Rs. 800 officiating allowance and for 
one journey I had to pay Rs. 300 and Rs. 300 for 
, the journey back. 

37739. The allowances you get when you are 
transferred are not enough to cover Vour cost of 
moving?—They are absolutely insufficient. For 
instance, I get only double first-class fare, which 
does not cover more than my own and my wife’s 
travelling expenses. 

87740. One of the changes you would recom¬ 
mend is that the allowance for transfers of Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service officers should be raised ? — 
Yes. The actual expenses might be given. We 
do not want to make any profit out of travelling 
allowances. 

37741. Do you travel as a first-class officer ? 
—Yes, but that has been only a recent change. 
Up to three years ago officers above Rs. 600 only 
used to get first-class allowances, but now all 
District Judges get them. 

37742. If you get those allowances for trans¬ 
fers, and you get the grade promotions, and you 
get these additional listed posts you ask for, do 
you think the conditions of Service in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service would be fair enough ?—Yes ; 
they will be excellent. There is only one draw¬ 
back, and that is, that the Provincial Service 
is recruited from the Subordinate Judicial 
Service and the Subordinate Judicial Service is 
miserably paid. The Judicial Commissioner and 
the Chief Commissioner are all aware of the 
difficulty in getting recruits for the Subordinate 
Judicial Service. We have Munsifs at Rs. 150 
and Rs. 175, and Rs. 200 and Rs. 250. 

37743. You want to see the Munsifs’ pay 
Improved ?—I would abolish the petty grades of 
Rs. 150 and Rs. 175 and simply have Rs. 200, 
Rs. 250 and Rs. 300. Then the bar would be 
removed and the Provincial Service could be 
recruited from the Subordinate Judicial Service. 

37744. You would like to see the Munsifs in 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. They have 
had a good education, they know the Law, and 
they are graduates, and they should come in at 
once. 

37745 . If that were done and the other 
changes made you think the Provincial Service 
would be a good enough Service ?—Yes. 

37746. (Mr. Chaubal.) You told us just now 
that from 1889 to 1904 you did Civil Judicial, 
Criminal Judicial, and administrative work ?—Yes. 

37747. From 1904 to the present you have 
been doing only Civil work ?—Yes. 

87748. Did that scheme of separation in¬ 
volve any larger expense ? Were there additional 
posts required for doing the Executive portion of 
the work, additional officers employed ?—Yes. 
Formerly we bad a very small number, but now 
we have got a larger number on the Judicial side 
and on the Executive side. 


37749. Did you find yourself more over¬ 
worked when you were, performing all the three 
functions than you are overworked now?—Under 
the old system we were both overworked and work 
was not well done. 

37750. You were overworked and the work 
was not so well done ?—That is so. 

37751. Is it your impression, and the impres¬ 
sion of those engaged in the Judicial Service, that 
the separation has effected an improvement in the 
disposal of Civil Judicial work ?—Yes ; it is of 
a much better quality. 

37752. Supposing that some process were 
adopted for separating the other two functions 
left in the officers, what is the opinion of yonr 
Service, or your own opinion, as to whether it 
would be an improvement or not ?—The question 
of the separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions is a much debated one, and it is a 
matter I have not studied very carefully. I 
•should think that the magisterial functions might 
be given to the Civil Judicial people who already 
do Judicial work. Then there would be no 
increased expenditure to Government. But if you 
have three Services, the Collectors’ line, the 
Magisterial line, and the Subordinate Judicial 
line, the expenditure would be three-fold. If you 
combine the Civil Judicial and Criminal Judicial 
and have the Executive by itself I think the 
change might be effected. 

37753. There would be no difficulty, in your 
opinion, about the quality and efficiency of the 
work ; you do not think it would suffer ?—I do 
not think so. I think the people who do Sub¬ 
ordinate J udicial work will be able to do Sub¬ 
ordinate Magisterial work better than the present 
Executive side. 

37754. From your experience in performing 
the duty of an Executive officer do you think 
that the performance of that work would suffer 
on account of your not having these criminal 
powers ?—I think so, at least in the beginning. 
The Executive officers will lose their influence a 
great deal. 

37755. Prestige you mean?—No, not pres¬ 
tige ; their ability to carry out a lot of Executi^^ 
matters. It means loss of prestige too. 

37756. May I know in what directions you 
are thinking of the quality of the work suffering ?— 
In the matter of many things in which the Law 
does not allow the Executive officer to impose 
punishment, for instance in sending children to 
school or enforcing sanitation or other matters 
which really conduce to good government and 
welfare of the people. The power of the Execu¬ 
tive officer will be impaired in every way ; he will 
be less feared. 

37757. Can you give me a concrete instance 
of the way in which your work as an Executive 
officer would suffer ?—I might go to a village and 
ask the parents of children to send their children 
to school, and although I may not use my magis¬ 
terial powers in doing so, still the fact that I 
possess those powers is enough. 

37758. Is that a piece of work which it is 
your duty to do as an Executive officer?—Yes; 
the Executive officers’ duties are manifold. It is 
their duty to see that boys attend school regularly 
and that the fees are collected. 



37T59. Is that the duty of the education 
officer or the Tahsildar ?—Both. The Educational 
officer is the Technical Department man but 
without the help of the Executive officer he would 
be powerless in many things. He has always to 
seek the help of the Executive officer. _ _ _ 

37760. I fail to see how ybur having Crimin¬ 
al jurisdiction assists you to send bovs to school ? 

'I do not mean to say “that the power is exercised, 
but the very fact that a person has that power 
makes a man’s work more easy. 

37761. Supposing a Judge in your position, 
without having Executive power, gives that advice 
to parents, they are not likely to disregard it 
because it comes from a Civil Judge and not from 
a Criminal Judge, are they ?—They will take it 
like that. 

37762. What I relilly wish to ask you is 
this. In the performance of the administrative 
portion of the work which a Revenue Officer has 
to do, no criminal powers are actually needed, are 
they?—No. Whatever Criminal powers are 
required are provided in the penal provisions of 
the different enactments by which you can have a 
trial before a Magistrate. 

37763. {Mr. Madge.) In your answer to 
question (3) you say it is only the richest people 
who can afford to send their sons to England to 
’ compete for the Indian Civil Service examination 
and take the risk of a failure. No doubt that is 
largely the ease, but have not you come across or 
he^'d of Indians who have risen in independent 
careers to positions of great eminence and dis¬ 
closed splendid characters, who were not really 
poor and could have gone to England had they 
c^hosen?-That is to be found in every walk of 
life. The only question we have to consider is 
whether there is an obstruction in the way or not. 

37764. In all countries in the world rich and 
poor fare differently, but you have said that it is 
only the richest and you make no exceptions. Are 
not there exceptions to this rule?—Poor people can¬ 
not go to England. The rich may have opportuni¬ 
ties in other conditions of life to go, but the poor 
class have not that opportunity. The only way to 
get into the Civil Service now is by going to 
England. 

37765. But there have been sons of rairly 
wealthy families who could have gone to England 
but have chosen not to do so ?—Certainly. 

37766. Consequently it cannot be quite 
correct to say that it is only the richest people 
who can afford to send their sons to England. 
There are other people who are rich and have not 
done so from choice?—I do not mean to say that 
all rich people will send their sons to England and 
that the only prospect they have is to send their 
sons for the Civil Service, 

37767. I do not want to press the point. 
I only ask the question because you used the word 
“only.^’ You do not recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Service; 
is that because you believe Civilian Judges as they 
are make very good Judges ?—I do not say they do 
makfi good Judges, but I believe they can make 
good Judges having regard to the exainple of people 
who have been good J udges. One might mention 
the name of a most distinguished Judge of the 
Bombay High Court, for instance. 


37768. Do you think that sending Indians 
to England at any age, or at a specially young 
age, has the effect of alienating them from the 
sympathies of their countrymen here ?—I do not 
think so. 

37769. {Sir Theodore Morison.) Have you 
anv idea how many Indian students are at the 
present moment studying in England ?—I have 
no idea, but I think it might be about 600 or 700 
students. 

37770. The last figures put it at 1,600 to 
1,700?—Mine was only a rough guess. 

37771. Do you know what they are studying 
for ?—The great majority of them are studying 
for the Bar, and some are studying for technical 
Professions and University Professorships, but 
very few are studying for the Civil Service. Some 
are studying for the Indian Medical Service. 

37772. And some are in the Medical Schools ? 
—Yea. 

37773. Do you think that the persons who 
are studying technical matters universally succeed 
whenever they come back here ?—Yes, but there 
are not very many openings for them in the country 
under present conditions. 

37774. Do Barristers do very well here 
nowadays ?—Only a few. There is room for the 
best, of course, in every profession. 

37775. For the Indian Medical Service I 
suppose only a certain number succeed?—Yes. 

37776. Do you think that in any of these 
professions the chances of success are very much 
worse than they are in the Indian Civil Service ? 
—No. If a man competes for the Indian Civil 
Service and fails he has failed, but in the other 
departments the men come out, and a medical 
student for instance might*come out and carry on 
the practice of medicine, or a man could come out 
as a Barrister if he failed in the Indian Civil 
Service. 

37777. And the technical people?—They do 
not get much chance, but they still have a techni¬ 
cal knowledge which will always pay well. 

37778. Has it a value in these Provinces?— 
Not the value which it should have, but we expect 
the value gradually to increase. 

37779. Do you know from experience any 
who have held technical scholarships who have 
been sent home by scientific societies?—I know two 
or three instances. For example, there is one in 
the Mining Department of the Central Provinces 
who is getting about Rs. 300. 

37780. Do you mean a Department of the 
Government ?—Yes, the Mining Department is a 
department of Government. Some people go to 
the Agricultural College and get employment 
under Government. 

37781. Have any of them succeeded in get¬ 
ting into industrial careers in this Province?— 
I know only one or two instances. 1 do not know 
of any people who made any very great success 
from their technical education. 

37782. An English education does not seem 
very profitable in pounds, shillings and pence ? — 
It depends on the quality of the education they 
receive. Those who have received a superior educa¬ 
tion do get on, but not in the way they ought to get 
on. They cannot get on much in the Technical 
Departments on account of the lack of industrial 
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activity in the countiy. But that Industrial acti“ 
vity is Increasing, especially in the direction of 
ironworks, and will furnish more room for 
enterprise and there will be posts for these people. 

37783. {Lord Ronaldshay.) Are you a 
graduate of any University 7—I am a graduate of 
the Calcutta University. 

37784. Not of the Allahabad University?— 
No. In my days the Allahabad University did 
not exist. 

37785. How did you get into the Povincial 
Civil Service ?—I got in first of all as a school¬ 
master. 

37786. Through the .Subordinate Service?— 

I came in as a schoolmaster on Rs. 60 and 
gradually became Head Clerk of the Deputy 
Commissioner's Office, then Clerk of the Court, 
and then I was taken into the Provincial Service. 
The name Provincial Civil Service did not exist 
at the time when I was appointed an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. 

37787. We have been told that if a graduate 
of the present day wishes to get into the Provincial 
Civil Service practically he has to go about asking 
for chits to recommend him. Is that your experi¬ 
ence ?—That is the only way in which he can get 
in. It may he chits from people or it may be on 
recommendation from them. If I happen to be 
high in the Government Service and I recommend 
a man to the officers they take my word that he 
must be a good man. 'Or I may recommend my 
son or the son of a rich gentleman. 

37788. I gather from what you said that a 
certain number of these ambitious young men have 
to come to you for testimonials?—No, not to me, 
but to people like myself, either to me or other 
officers, European or Native, people of position. 

37789. Nobody has applied to you personally ? 
—I do not think 1 have enough influence perhaps. 
I have recommended the application to people who 
were hound to get into the Government Service 
because all graduates In Xiaw are admitted. As 
District Judge candidates for employment in the 
judicial service have to forward their applications 
through me and 1 have given my recommendations 
in the usual formal way in my official capacity as 
District Judge. 

37790. I see you recommend that the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service should be recruited entirely 
by a competitive examination?—Yes. It is a 
thorough-going recommendation which might not 
meet with the approval of everybody, but it Is my 
personal opinion. 

37791. You think that would be a better 
system than the present one?—Yes, I consider 
that the system by which deserving people do not 
get a chance unless they have high connections or 
associations is not a proper system. 

37792. {Mr. Standen.) You told us that 
some years ago the same officer exercised Civil, 
Criminal, and Revenue functions indiscrimi¬ 
nately ?—Yes. 

37793. That is to say, an Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner one year might be trying Civil cases as 
a Small Cause Court Judge, and next year he 
might be working as Sub-divisional Officer, doing 
no Civil work, or very little ?—No. In the old 


days one used to do all kinds of work every day, 

I used to do office work for a couple of hours 
and then admit a-document to registration and 
then do Criminal work and afterwards begin Civil 
work. 

37794. Por some years past officers have 
been specialised for the Civil Judicial work ? — 
Yes. 

37795. How many years is it since the 
members of the Indian Civil Service have been 
specialised for Judicial work and employed solely 
on that work ?—It may be two or three years. 

37796. Do you think that that has had any 
effect upon the quality of the work turned out by 
them ?—It is too early to say, as they have not 
had much experience. They are appointed District 
Judges after they have had only three months 
or so of experience of judicial work. It is only for 
want of men. Gradually that will disappear. 

.37797. {Mr. ThaJcur.) You say that on 
account of the separation the cost has risen, but 
was the rise in cost entirely due to the separation 
or was it due to the general increase in the work 
and the better quality of work demanded ?— Of 
course it was principally on account of the increase 
in work and the work becoming more difficult. 

87798. {Mr. Mahdi Hasan.) You said that 
District Judges are now treated as first-class 
officers with regard to travelling allowances ?— 
Yes. 

87799. Extra Assistant Commissioners are 
members of the Provincial Civil Service and get 
the same pay as District Judges, do they not ?— 
Yes. 

87800. Are they treated as first-class officers 
for the purpose of travelling allowances ?—Not 
all Extra Assistant Commissioners. District 
Judges draw pay from Rs. 500 to Rs. 800, 
while Extra Assistant Commissioners begin at 
Rs. 200. There is no similarity between the 
two. 

37801. But those who draw their Rs. 500 ?—■ 
They are on a par. In fact they used to be 
members of the same combined Service, but a few 
have been placed on one side and a few on the 
other. 

37802. Do they get Rs. 5 travelling allow¬ 
ance per day ?—No, they get that from Rs. 600. 

I think they get first-class Railway fare, but I 
am not sure about the daily allowance. 

87803. Supposing they do not get as much • 
as you do, do you think they should he all on a 
par with you?—I think so. The only thing is 
that District Judges are somewhat superior to 
Extra Assistant Commissioners. The present 
District Judges are really District Judges in name. 
There is a scheme already under consideration by 
which there will be real District Judges. The 
present District Judges will be reduced to the po.si- 
tion of Subordinate Judges if the scheme is sanc¬ 
tioned and they and the Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners will then be on a par. At present we get 
less pay and our status is less, but we exercise 
greater powers and occupy a more influential 
position. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to_ the Indian Civil 
Service, 

37804* (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ? —The 
present system of recruitment for the Indian 
Civil SeiVice by open competitive examination 
in England works, I think, as well as any 
human system can be fairly calculated to work. 
It gives, generally speaking, an efficient class of 
public servants, and the number of black sheep 
to be found in the Service is not at all extra¬ 
ordinary. I accept it as generally satisfactory in 
principle. 

37805 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty In detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The present 
system is, however, faulty in detail, inasmuch 
as it generally fails to produce competent District 
and Sessions Judges and District Magistrates. 
The reason is that in the scheme of the excellent 
general education given to Civil Servants, it is not 
possible to give them any but a superficial 
knowledge of civil and criminal law. The Civil 
Law is, like Medicine, a distinct and difficult 
branch of knowledge, requiring constant study of 
a lifetime to keep the knowledge up to date. The 
work which District and Sessions Judges 
have to do is very onerous and responsible, as 
these officers have to correct the mistakes com¬ 
mitted by the Subordinate Magistracy and the 
Civil Judges and have therefore to decide difficult 
cases in which knotty points of civil and 
criminal law have to be considered and coiTectly 
settled. It is the proper administration of equal 
justice that has been, and ou'ght to be, the pride 
of British rule j but it is only the High Courts 
that have up to now upheld this special character 
of the rule. The lower Civil Judges and 
Magistrates have been and are, with a few 
honourable exceptions, persons more or less igno¬ 
rant of law, and as these are made to sit in judg¬ 
ment over trained and experienced Judges of 
Subordinate Courts, administration of justice in 
their hands has become more or less a matter of 
uncertainty. The alteration that I have to sug¬ 
gest is that two divisions—Executive and Judicial 
—should be made of the Indian Civil Service. 
Those who wish to take to the Judicial Branch 
of work should be separated before the examina¬ 
tion from those who adopt the Executive 
Branch. Candidates of the Judicial Branch 
should be required to obtain a certain percentage 
of marks in the English Law and the Roman 
Law ; and for the examination which takes place 
at the end of the period of probation they should 
be made to read along with the Indian 'Penal 
Code, the Code of Criminal Procedure and the 
Indian Evidence Act, Commentaries by Gour, 
Prinsep, and Wbodroffe and Amir Ali on those 
three codes respectively. Their optional subject 
in this examination should be Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law. Those candidates who wish 
to adopt the Executive Branch should pass the 
final examination at the end of their probation 


period in the three codes and commentaries 
mentioned above. After the results of the Civil 
Service examination are declared, no interchange 
of officers from one branch into the other should 
be allowed. But each officer must be made to 
stick to the branch which he chose before the 
examination. The initial knowledge thus gained, 
supplemented by that required for the depart¬ 
mental examination in Civil and Criminal Law 
which every officer has to pass in India within, 
I believe, the first two years of taking up office, 
and also by the knowledge gained every day by 
the actual doing of case-work in court after the 
first six months which should be spent at the 
rate of three hours a day in watching alternately 
the court-work of an experienced Magistrate or 
Civil Judge, will give the Judicial Civil 
Servant a considerable proficiency in Civil and 
Criminal Law, care being taken that he is 
required to read for the departmental examina¬ 
tion the Indian case-law as contained in the last 
five years’ volumes of the Indian Law Reports of 
the High Courts. No Judicial officer should be 
appointed*’'^ istriet and Sessions Judge until he 
has done criminal work in the subordinate courts 
for four years and civil work for five more years. 
The knowledge thus acquired must be. increased 
during all this while by the reading of the case- 
law of the High Courts up to date, so that 
adequate competency may be gained in about ten 
years’ time. Officers who take up the Executive 
Branch should pass the departmental examina¬ 
tion in all the principal Criminal Acts (inclusive 
of those Acts and Commentaries which they have 
studied during their probation period) and should 
also be required to know all the criminal case-law 
as contained in all the Indian Law Reports of 
the High Courts of India. No executive officer 
should be made a magistrate of the district until 
he has done magisterial work in the subordinate 
courts for at least five years. Great patience 
and plodding industry are required for the 
accomplishment of the work required of the 
Judicial Civil Servants. The greater portion of 
the Indian Civil Servants are generally to be 
found lacking in these qualities, and self-love 
makes members, specially of the Executive 
Branch, when corrected, fall into the habit of 
passing light remarks upon the good work of the 
High Courts, not caring to learn that it is these 
High Courts, which they thoughtlessly condemn, 
which are the great British institution which has 
really endeared itself to the people as the bulwark 
of their liberties. Those therefore who indulge 
in the adverse comment ought to consider twice 
how they thereby make none but themselves 
odious to the people. 

37806 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ■’■’ and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
wbat alteration do you recommend ?—The system 
of recruitment by open competitive examination 
in England is not equally suitable for the admis¬ 
sion of “ Natives of India ” and of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty. The expensive 
visit to England, and the still more expensive 
stay there for two or three years for the purpose 
of preparation for a difficult examination in a stiff 
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foreign tongue like the English, on the mere 
chance of passing that examination, are by 
themselves great disadvantages to Indians, and 
it is ordinarily only sous of the rich that can 
afford to undertake that visit and that stay. The 
number of such people must of course be small. 
Then there are some rare students who are so sure 
of their surpassing intelligence that they will not 
hesitate to borrow for the purpose of meeting the 
expense of the visit and the stay. But their 
number must be smaller still. So the system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination in 
England has the appearance of being devised 
specially for the purpose of preventing a large 
number of Indian candidates from appearing at 
the examination. The alternative, therefore, 1 
recommend, is a system of a simultaneous exami¬ 
nation in India which should be, in all respects, 
identical with the open competitive examination 
in England. 

37807 (4). Do you consider that the combina¬ 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—The combination of the open competi¬ 
tive examination for the Home Civil Service with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is to the 
advantage of Indian interests. For by passing 
only one and the same examination admission is 
gained by the Indian students to the Home as 
well as the Indian Civil Service. But it is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests that the exami¬ 
nation for the Colonial Civil Service should be 
joined with that for the Indian Civil _ Service, for 
the simple reason that Great Britain is powerless 
to enforce upon the Colonies the acceptance of 
Indian officers. 

37808 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose As I 
do not consider the present system of recruitment 
by a competitive examination in England to be 
satisfactory in principle, I have proposed a simul¬ 
taneous Identical examination in India in answer¬ 
ing question (3). 

37809 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I recommend with all my heart a 
system of simultaneous examinations In India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. To secure perfect 
equality in the status of the officers recruited in 
England and in India, I propose a simultaneous 
examination which is identical in all respects. 
The question-papers, the examination, the time of 
the examination and the age-limits of candidates 
in England and India should all be identical. 
There is no reasonable fear for a long time to 
come that the simultaneous examinations, if 
allowed, would have the effect of swamping the 
Service with Indian officers. For the two classes 
of candidates—English and Indian—have to 
start at the outset under unequal conditions, the 
latter having to overcome the very p'erious dis¬ 
advantage of having to learn a difficult foreign 


tongue like the English in addition to getting up 
the several other subjects of the examination in a 
country like India, where the character of the 
education imparted is alleged to be so different 
from that of England. The aggregate number 
of the successful Indian candidates in England 
and India will not exceed, I think, a half of the 
total number of candidates passed in England, 
and such a result will certainly be long in coming. 
But if, contrary to all expectations, it comes 
sooner, it would be perfectly open to English 
statesmanship to devise means to prevent the 
apprehended swamping. 

37810 (7). What would be your opinion with 

regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro¬ 
vinces in India ? If you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—I do not 
recommend recruitment for a fixed number of 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre of 
Natives of India by means of a separate exami¬ 
nation in each province or group of provinces in 
India. But I have proposed, as a tentative 
measure, in my answer to the next question, 
(8) a system of recruitment for one-fourth of 
the vacancies in that cadre. 

87811 (8). If you do not approve of simul¬ 

taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomi¬ 
nation, (6) combined nomination and examina¬ 
tion, or (c) any other method ? If so, describe 
fully what system yon would recommend. In 
particular do you consider it desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented in 
the appointments so made? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle ?—I approve of 
the simultaneous examination and disapprove of 
the separate examination in India. I am not in 
favour of {a) nomination or [b) combined nomi¬ 
nation and examination as a means to recruitment, 
for I am convinced that nomination is sure to 
lead in this country to favouritism, incompetency 
and heart-burning. Those in whose hands the 
patronage and nomination would lie are often 
persons who are more or less ignorant of the real 
state of the country, and undesirable nomination 
therefore is to a certain extent sure to be made by 
them. Examination first, and nomination after¬ 
wards, might improve matters a little bit, but 
those who must be passed over for the purpose of 
nomination in favour of other candidates who 
stand below them in the examination may have 
a just cause of grievance. If mere examination 
cannot give satisfactory results in all cases, nomi¬ 
nation, too, is not likely to be free from, that same 
adverse comment. There is, therefore, no reason 
to prefer recruitment by nomination, or by nomi¬ 
nation and examination, to recruitment by the 
royal road of examination, which even in a 
country like England is found most suitable. 
Although I do not recommend a separate examina¬ 
tion for the express purpose of recruitment for a 
fixed proportion of the vacancies in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre, I have to propose a method 
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of recruitment as follows :—I would, for the pre¬ 
sent, make the number of listed posts equal to, 
say, 'one-fourth of the (executive and judicial) 
posts belonging to the Indian Civil Service cadre, 
and fill the whole number of executive vacan¬ 
cies and half the number of the judicial vacancies 
from persons who have come up first in the year’s 
LL.B. or B.L. examinations of the Univer¬ 
sities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad 
and Punjab. If there are more vacancies than 
five, I would fill them from among those five 
persons who stand second in the list of the success¬ 
ful candidates of that year at the same examina¬ 
tion, and so on. I would fill the other half of 
judicial vacancies from distinguished members of 
the Bar of the Province to which the vacancies 
belong. It is no doubt desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments to be made to posts in the Indian 
Civil Service. But fitness is the criterion that 
should be looked to in the first instance. It may 
be that for some time members of a certain 
community or communities may not be able to 
get posts in any large number or even at all by 
way of a competitive examination. But before 
long healthy rivalry is sure to be excited among 
all communities who care to seek Government 
service, with the result that they will all 
gradually come to share in that privilege. Till 
that time it ought to be the bounden duty of 
Government to faithfully stick to the principle of 
fitness, and fitness alone. If it does so, one may 
almost be sure that it will incur no unpopularity 
on that account. Unpopularity is caused by 
devious ways and not by any straightforward 
course which is well understood of people. 

37812 (9). If you are in favour of a system 

for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India ” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England ?—The 
present rule is that as many Natives of India 
as are able to pass the Indian Civil Service 
examination by open competitive examination 
in England should be allowed to enter that 
Service without any limit. This examination in 
England being found to be a great impediment 
in the way of the Natives of India, an identical 
examination in every respect is sought in India 
by Natives of India, who are further prepared to 
admit that the period of probation should be spent 
in England. At this competitive examination 
all Europeans, who are only statutory, and not 
real, Natives of India, are to be allowed to compete. 
So, what is prayed for is the creation of only one 
more centre for the examination. No advantage, 
is claimed by Natives of India which they are not 
prepared to share with Europeans, and therefore 
no advantage should be allowed to the Natives 
of England which they are not prepared to share 
with Indians. I therefore consider it but just 
that, although I am in favour of the part recruit¬ 
ment of the Indian Civil Service by a competitive 
simultaneous examination in India, Natives of 
India should still be eligible for appointment in 
England. It is a right which they would not 
lightly allow to be lost, especially as since the day 
the great enactment of 1833 was passed by the 
British Parliament there has been, in theory at 


least, no sacrosanct line of demarcation between 
anv posts under the Government of India. 

37818 (10). Would you regard any system of 

selection in India which you may recommend for 
voung men who are “ Natives of India ” as being 
m lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service ? 
—I would regard the system of selection in India 
which I have described in my answer to question 
(8), and which I am prepared to recommend for 
young men who are Natives of India, as being in 
lieu of the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service. I 
have to recommend no alterations in the condi¬ 
tions governing the Provincial Civil Service. 

37814 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—What I 
have to say in answer to this question has been 
already said in my answer to question (2). I do 
not recommend any separate method of recruit¬ 
ment for the judicial branch of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

37815 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term ''Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including " any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent ? If not, state fully any pro¬ 
posal that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter ?-t-I would alter the definition of the term 
" Natives of India ” so as to include subjects of 
allied Native States of India and to exclude the 
children of parents one of whom at least was a 
permanent resident of the British Colonies which 
give no free admission to Natives of India into’ 
their territories. 

37816 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?~If the system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England is retained, 
I would recommend that the present age-limits 
for candidates at such examination be also retained. 
I consider it desirable that such a candidate 
should, if possible, become a graduate of an Indian 
or English University before he goes up for the 
Civil Service examination, and that he should have 
at least two chances for passing this examination. 
The Universities in India have now made it a 
rule that no candidate should gain admission to 
them unless he has completed his 15th or 16th 
year. So no one can become a graduate until he 
has completed his 19th or 20th year. The pre¬ 
paration for the Civil Service examination would 
take-up at least two years more, so that it is only 
at theNcompletion of his 21st or 22nd year that the 
candidate would be able to first present himself at 
the examination, The present age-limits, there- 
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fore, which are 22—24 years, should be left 
untouched. 

37817 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?—The most suitable age at which junior 
civilians recruited in England should commence 
their official duties in India is, in my opinion, 
24 or 25 years. Before that age very few are 
able to understand the world and take a correct 
view of things. 

37818 (15). What age-li mita for the open com¬ 

petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 
reasons ? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age-limits for Natives of India and 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majes¬ 
ty?—^The age-limits for the open competitive 
examination in England should he the same for 
the Natives of India as for the Natives of the. 
Enited Kingdom, and I have given my reasons 
for this view in my answer to question (13). 23 

to 24 years is the age-limit that would best suit 
the Natives of India. I see no reason to re¬ 
commend any ^differentiation between the age- 
limits for Natives of India and for other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty. 

37819 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for Ae open compe¬ 
titive examination ?—I would recommend sniall 
alterations in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination. I would introduce the subject of 
Indian History and assign to it 500 marks. I 
would also assign 1,000 marks each to Sanskrit 
language and literature and Arabic language 
and literature. Sanskrit and Arabic are difficult 
languages, and seeing that the dead languages— 
Greek and Latin—are each assigned 1,100 marks, 
it is but just that Sanskrit and Arabic should each 
carry 1,000 marks. 

37820 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
in England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ?—No 
differentiation in the subjects for the open com¬ 
petitive examination In England is desirable 
between Natives of India and other candidates. 

37821 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ?— 
I do not consider it necessary that certain posts 
should be reserved, especially by statute, for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service. All 
posts are now open to them. 

37822 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what propor¬ 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might under present conditions .properly he 
admitted?-—I do consider it necessary that a 
minimum proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration. A proper portion of 


the higher posts included in the Civil Service 
cadre will of course go to the Natives of India who 
have passed the open competitive examination in 
England. I have already proposed one-fourth of 
the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre to be given to holders of listed appoint¬ 
ments. Until the simultaneous examination is 
granted, it would both be premature and difficult 
to fix the proportion of the posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre to which Natives of India 
might properly be appointed. When the simul¬ 
taneous examination comes in, the holders of 
listed posts may perhaps disappear from service 
altogether. 

37823 (20). Do you accept as generally satis¬ 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—I do not accept as generally satisfactory 
in principle the present system under which 
Natives of India are recruited for posts in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India. 

37824 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians'^ 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if 
so, what method of recruitment would you recom¬ 
mend ?—I do not consider that the old system of 
appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” under the 
Statute of 1870 should be revived. It was a 
system of nomination, and nomination in any form 
is distasteful to me. 

37825 (22). If the system of recruiting mili¬ 
tary officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may be, 
and if the system should be introduced or re-intro¬ 
duced, to what extent, in your opinion, should it 
be adopted ?—The system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts, in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre did once exist In my Province. But 
I do not advise its re-introduction, as it is in my 
opinion unsuitable to the growing needs of the 
present days of settled government. The Indian 
Civil Servants are, I think, a better class of Civil 
Servants and are more suited to the present 
times. 

37826 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) 
to which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—Until the simul¬ 
taneous examination is granted, or the system 
proposed in reply to question (8) is introduced, the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts to which members of the Provincial 
Civil Service can properly be appointed, is not 
unlikely to be considered a good one. It gives 
the recipients of the listed posts a taste of the 
responsibilities of high office and promotes good 
feeling between the Provincial. Civil Service and 
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the higher service. It creates a healthy rivalry 
between the two services and gives an object-lesson 
to make it clear that the promises contained in 
Parliamentary Statutes and Royal Proclamations 
are not merely vain words. The listed posts, 
however, come to the Provincial Service late in 
life, when energies generally commence to decline, 
and the treatment received from brother officers of 
the higher service is not of the best. There may 
be a latent feeling that the Provincial Service 
officer is after all only an interloper; but if it at 
present exists, it is sure to gradually wear away 
in course of time when the sight of persons admit¬ 
ted to listed posts becomes common. The number 
of listed appointments should he increased to one- 
fourth of the total number of appointments in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre. 

37827 (25). Are you satisfied with the 

present rule which prescribes that Natives of 
India, other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed 
to one-quarter of the listed posts ?—I shall be 
satisfied with the present rule that Natives of 
Inia, other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed 
to one-quarter of the listed posts, only if it is 
restricted to recruiting from the Bar higher 
officers of the Judicial Service. I am prepared 
even to extend the rule to more than a quarter of 
the listed posts, if it is so restricted. , 

37828 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I am 
not satisfied with the system by which most of the 
inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service. The merging has resulted in my 
province in a reduction of the original salaries of 
some of the listed appointments within the limits 
of the salaries allowed to the Provincial Civil 
Service. When the salaries are so reduced, one 
forgets that he holds a listed post and the moral 
influence of it is gone. There were only two 
Small Cause Courts in the Central Provinces 
when these posts were held by Europeans. Their 
salaries were 1,000 and 800 rupees, respectively. 
But they have now been merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service, with the result that their present 
salaries are respectively 400 and 300 rupees only. 
The same is the case probably with the two 
appointments of Small Cause Court Judgeships in 
Berar, and yet these four posts are now, as for¬ 
merly, shown separately In the Provincial Civil 
List, but forwhat purpose exactly it is difficult to 
see. 

37829 (27). Is the class of posts listed 
suitable ? If not, in what direction would you 
suggest any changes, and why ?—The class of 
listed posts is suitable. But they are only six 
out of the total number (94) of appointments 
ordinarily held by the Indian Civil Servants in 
the Central Provinces. The number should be 
increased to one-fourth of that total number, and 
should include one post of Commissioner, one 
post of Excise Commissioner, one post of Secre¬ 
tary (Third Secretary) to the Honourable the Chief 
Commissioner, and one post of additional Judicial 
Commissioner. 

37880 (29). Do you consider that candi¬ 
dates recruited for the Indian Civil Service 


by open competitive examination should undergo 
a period of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—I do think that candidates recruited 
for the Indian Civil Service by open competitive 
examination should undergo a period of probation 
before being admitted to the Service. 

37831 (30). If so, how long, in your 
opinion, should this period be, and what course of 
study should be prescribed for the probationers ?— 

I would give only one yearns probation, as at 
present, to the successful candidates. Those 
candidates who have chosen the judicial branch 
of work should have the following course of study 
prescribed for their Final examination 

Marks. 

1. The principal vernacular language of the pro* 

vince to which the candidate i» assigned , 400 

2. Indian Penal Code with Gour's Commentary . 400 

3. Code of Criminal Procedure with Prinsep’s 

Commentary ...... 175 

4. Code of Civil Procedure with O’Kinealy’s 
Commentary ...... 175 

• 

6. The Indian Evidence Act with Woodroffe and 

Amir Ali’s Commentary . . . . 200 

6. Mayne’s Hindu Law and Amir Ali’s Muham¬ 
madan Law ...... 400 

* 

The candidates who take up the executive branch 
should pass in all these subjects except (4) the 
Code of Civil Procedure and (6) Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law. But they should read instead 
Indian History (with 300 marks) and Political 
Economy (with 275 marks). 

37832 (31). Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary between the course 
of study for probationers who are Natives of India 
and the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—No differentiation is 
necessary between the course of study for proba¬ 
tioners who are Natives of India and the course of 
study prescribed for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty. 

37833 (32). Do you consider that the 
probationers' course of instruction could best be 
spent in England or in India? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of India 
and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—The probationers' course of instruction 
could best be spent in England, and this answer 
is equally applicable to the case of Natives of 
India and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty. 

37834 (33). Do you think it desirable 
to start, at some suitable place in India, a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—I do not think it desirable 
to stai’t at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England. 

37835 (34). Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
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instraction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?-— 

I do not think it desirable that each Provincial 
Government should arrange for the training of 
probationers by suitable courses of instruction for 
the whole or portions of the first two years of 
service at some suitable centre. 

87836 (35). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced?—What I have to s^ about the 
trainino- of junior officers of the Indian Civil 
Service’ has been already said in my reply to 
question (2) above. 

87837 (36). Do you consider that there 
has been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?—There has been deterioration in the 
knowledge of the Indian languages possessed by 
members of the Indian Civil Service. There 
are now very few men who can freely converse in 
the Indian language of their district. _ The chief 
cause is that their Native subordinates in all grades 
of service have now sufficient knowledge of 
English to be good interpreters, and their number 
of visitors also is growing every day in a know¬ 
ledge of English. They therefore naturally 
hate <’the labour of learning a vernacular 
thoroughly. Another cause is that they can now 
go oftener to Europe than formerly, and for all 
these reasons their proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages becomes less and less every 
year. The withholding of his promotion until 
an officer is well able to talk the vernacular of his 
district fluently is perhaps the only way of remov¬ 
ing the evil. 

37838 (37). Please give your views _ as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve 
the proficiency in the knowledge of law of 
members of the Indian Civil Service, distin¬ 
guishing between recommendations applicable to 
all officers and to offibers selected for the Judicial 
Branch ?—What I have to say in respect of im¬ 
proving the knowledge of law of the Executive 
and Judicial officers of the Indian Civil Service 
has been all said above in my answer to ques¬ 
tion (2). 

37839 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial Branch ?—Beyond what I have 
said in my reply to question (2) above, I do not 
recommend any special course of study in law 
in India for officers selected for the Judicial 
Branch. Law is a subject the study of which 
never ends. The knowledge of it has to be kept 
up to date by constant reading. 

37840 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch ? If so. 


please give details ?—I do not recommend any 
special training in subordinate judicial posts in 
India for officers selected for the Judicial Branch 
beyond what I have already said elsewhere in my 
answer to question (2). 

37841 (40), Is any differentiation desirable 
in a system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are Natives of India and other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty? If so, please 
state the special arrangements that you recom¬ 
mend?—No differentiation is necessary in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. 

37842 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruit¬ 
ment in India for Natives of India, whether in 
lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit¬ 
ment in England, please state what system of 
probation and training you recommend for officers 
so recruited ?—I have recommended the introduc¬ 
tion of a scheme of direct recruitment in India for 
Natives of India, in the shape of a competitive 
simultaneous examination, as an addition to the 
system of recruitment in England. The period of 
probation and training for the successful candidates 
at the simultaneous examination should be two 
years in England. Those of the candidates who 
take up the Executive Branch of work should be 
required to pass the Final Examination in the 
following subjects:— 

Hfvrks. 

1. History and Geography of Indis. . . 350 

2. Political Economy .... 350 

3. The most important vernacnlar language 

prescribed for candidates’ presidency or 
province ... . . . 400 

4. Law :— 

(i) The Indian Penal Code with QourV 

Commentary. 

(ii) The Indian Evidence Act with 

WoodrofEe and Amir All’s Com- > 300 
mentary. 

(iii) The Code of Criminal Procedure 
with Prinsep’s Commentary. 

6. Case-law in criminal cases as contained in 
the Indian Law Keports of the High 
Courts in India .... 1,000 

Those who take up the Judicial Branch of work 
should be required to pass only in the first fou 
subjects given above besides in the following :— 

Marks, 

6. The Code of Civil Procedure with'J 
O’Kinely’s Commentary. ( 

The Indian Law of Contracts . . I 

The Transfer of Property Act . . I 

The Hindu and Muhammadan Law . j 
Blackstone’s Commentaries . . . U 1,000 

A-Svin’s Jurisprndence.... 

The Institutes of Justinian . 

Mayne’s Ancient Law .... 

Mackenzie’s Studies in Eoman Law 
Bentham’s Theory of Legislation . 

The candidates belonging to both the Executive 
and Judicial Branches should be required to attend 
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the courts and supply the same detailed reports 
with an analysis and notes in each ^ case which 
they were required to submit at the Final Exami¬ 
nation of 1891. 

STS-tS (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent? If so, please 
state your proposals ?—There is no differentiation 
necessary in regard to the probation and training 
of members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
Natives of India as between persons of unmixed 
Indian descent, of mixed European and Indian 
descent, and of unmixed European descent. 

87844 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligi¬ 
bility for which depends on nationality or domicile, 
should be abolished, and if so, under what condi¬ 
tions? Should such abolition apply to ofScers 
already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?—I consider that the exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, 
should be absolutely abolished. The abolition 
should be restricted to future entrants. 

37845 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of the Service ?—I 
approve of the arrangement by which the Statu¬ 
tory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service. I however make exception in the case 
of Judges of High Courts, Chief Courts and 
Judicial Commissioners’ Courts, and of officers 
holding all posts above those of Commissioners of 
Divisions. 

37846 (49). Have you any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory 
Civilians, and to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts ? In particular do 
you consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service 
are desirable ?—No privilege leave, for whatever 
period, which a Statutory Civilian or member of 
the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts 
has been allowed, or been compelled, to accumulate, 
should be allowed to lapse. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

37847 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
J. think it desirable that no European, who is not 


a statutory native of India, should even, if quali¬ 
fied under the Resolution of the Government of 
India, No. 1046—1058, dated Simla, the I9th 
August 1910, be considered under Rule VI to be 
eligible for appointment to any post in the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service or at least to any.of the listed 
posts granted to the Provincial Civil Service. 
There is always possibility of a temptation to 
appoint a Europeah. to these posts, and great 
heart-burning is the result. 

37848 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
I have to make the following recommendations 
for the alteration of the rales for the recruitment 
of the Provincial Civil Service:—Rule (1) (i) I 
have to express the same wish as I have already 
expressed in relation to rule (vi) in the answer to 
the previous question (51). Rule (3) Delete 
all the words after the word “ University,” 
There is no useful purpose served by making con¬ 
cessions in favour of the advanced classes of 
Europeans or Eurasians who ought to come into 
service by dint of merit alone and not by a back¬ 
door. It is only fair that they should be expected 
to pass the examination of B.A. or B.Sc., which 
is considered necessary in the case of members of 
less advanced communities. In the case of 
candidates for munsifs’ and sub-judges’ posts, 
the LL.B. or B.L. examination ought to be con¬ 
sidered necessary. II. Indirect appointments. 
I think that no officer of the Subordinate Civil 
Service or of the Police Service or of other 
Departments may be made a sub-judge or munsif 
unless he has passed the LL.B. or B.L. examina¬ 
tion besides B.A. or B.Sc. 

37849 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which it 
belongs ?—I think that recruitment for the 
Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which 
it belongs. 

37850 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—All classes and communities who gene¬ 
rally seek Government service, such as Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Christians and Parsis, are duly 
represented in our Provincial Civil Service. This 
is of course desirable : and the time has now come 
when, in the interests ^ of thorough efficiency, the 
prescribed educational tests should be strictly 
enforced in the case of all future candidates. 

37851 (55j. Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice?—I am satisfied with the existing arrange¬ 
ments for the training and probation of officers 
appointed to the Provincial Civil Service. 

37852 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory? 
If not, please state your views ?—The present 
numbers of officers authorised for the various 
grades of the Provincial Civil Service in the 
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Central Provinces are in my opinion not satisfac¬ 
tory. The numbers authorised for (I) the Execu¬ 
tive Branch of the service are as foliov?s :— 





Bs. 

2 Extra Assistant Commissioners of 

the 

Ist 

800 

grade, drawing each a salary of 

• 

• 

3 Extra Assistant Commissioners of 

the 

2nd 

700 

grade, drawing each a salary of 


• 

6 Extra Assistant Commissioners of 

the 

3rd 

600 

grade, drawing each a salary of 

• 

• 

14 Extra Assistant Commissioners of 

the 

4th 

600 

grade, drawing each a salary of 



24 Extra Assistant Commissioners of 

the 

5tli 

400 

grade, drawing each a salary of 

. 

• 

24 Extra Assistant Commissioners of 

the 

6th 

300 

grade, drawing each a salary of 

• 

• 

14 Extra Assistant Commissioners of 

the 

7th 

250 

grade, drawing each a salary of 



12 Extra Assistant Commissioners of 

the 

8th 

200 

' grade, drawing each a salary of 

• 

• 


99 Total. 

There is a Subordinate Executive Civil Service 
under the Executive Branch which consists of 83 
permanent and 43 officiating Tahsildars of four 
grades as follows;— 

Bs. 

10 Tahsildar* of the 1st grade, drawing a 

salary of , . • • • 250 each 

16 Tahsildars of the 2nd grade, drawing a 

salary of.200 „ 

24 Tahsildars of the 3td grade, drawing a 

salary of . . . • • 175 „ 

• 34 Tahsildars of the 4th grade, drawing a 

salary of , . . . • 150 „ 

83 Total. 

24 officiating Tahsildars of the 4th grade drawing some a 
salary of Bs. 126 and some of Bs. 139. 

The numbers authorised for (II) the Judicial 
Branch of the service are as follows :— 


A glance at these figures will suffice to show that 
it is difficult for— 

Bs. 

(o) the last of the Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners of the 7th and 8th grades 
to reach the grade of . . , 400 in 20 years, 

(J) the last of the Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners of the 6th grade to 
reach the grade of . . . 600 do. 

(c) the last of the officiating Tahsildars 

to reach the 2nd grade of . . 200 do. 

(d) The last of the Tahsildars of the 4th and 3rd grades to 

reach the Ist grade in 20 years. 

(«) the last of the Sub-Judges of the 2nd grade to reach 
above the 4th grade of District Judges in 20 years. 

(/) the last officiating Munsif to reach even the 2nd 
grade of Mnnsifs in 20 years. 

(y) the last of the Mnnsifs of the 4th grade to reach the 
1st grade in 20 years. 

The state of things therefore should be remedied 
by making due alteration in the figures which 
admit of change. It ought to be possible for a 
smart and diligent officer to rise pretty high in 
the service by the time he reaches his 45th year. 
There is little or no use in fixing high the salaries 
in the higher grades of the service if those salaries 
are almost as good as unreachable by members of 
the lower grades. The name “District Judge 
is only honorific if the persons, who are honoured 
with that name, do not get the higher pay of the 
appointment in the other Provinces. The best 
solution of the difficulty shown above is perhaps 
to provide a time-scale pay to officers until they, 
reach a pay of Bs- 500 a month. 

37853 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what direc* 
tion ?—The officers of the executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service in the Central Provinces 
still do the criminal part of the judicial work., 
But in other respects, the functions of those officers 
and the functions of the officers of the judicial 
branch are entirely different. I think that the 
officers of the Executive Branch should be relieved 


Bs. 

2 District Judges of the Ist grade, drawing 

each a salary of . . . . . 800 

3 District Judges of the 2nd grade, drawing 

each a salary of . . . . . 700 

6 District Judges of the 3rd grade, drawing 

each a salary of.600 

6 District Judges of the 4th grade, drawing 

each a salary of . . . . . 600 


entirely of all the judicial work, if strict impar¬ 
tiality in criminal work is a desideratum. It will 
cost but trifling additional expenditure to make 
the change. 

37854 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of 1886-1887, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 


17 Sub-Jndges of the 1st grade, drawing each 

a salary of ..... 400 

17 Sub*Judges of the 2nd grade, drawing each 

a salary of . . . . . • 300 

49 Total. 

The Subordinate Civil Service under this Branch 
consists of— 

Bs. 

12 Mnnsifs of the Ist grade, drawing each a 

salary of . . .... 250 

16 Mnnsifs of the 2nd grade, drawing each a 

salary of ..... . 200 

2^ Mnnsifs of the 3rd grade, drawing each a 

salary of ..... ■ 176 

24 Mnnsifs of the 4th grade, drawing each a 

salary of ... . . . l60 

12 officiating Mnnsifs drawing some a salary of Bs. 139 
and some of Bs. 125. 


regards salary should he adjusted by a considera¬ 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? If 
not, what principle do you recommend ?—I accept 
as suitable the principle that the conditions of the 
Provincial Civil Services as regards salary should 
be adjusted by a consideration of the terms neces¬ 
sary to secure locally the desired qualifications in 
the officers appointed. But I consider that the 
dignity of the posts should also be taken into con¬ 
sideration in fixing the salaries thereof. 

37856 (60). Are the existing rates of pay 
and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica¬ 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—The existing rates 
of pay in the Provincial Civil Service of the 
Central Provinces are generally adequate to secure 
the desired qualifications in the officers appointed. 
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But the existing grading is not satisfactory. 
JMunsifs, who are all with an insignificant minority 
well-educated people, being double graduates in 
Arts and Law, and who do the same kind of work as 
is done by members of the Provincial Civil Service, 
should all be included in the Provincial Civil 
Service, and their 3rd and 4th grades of Rs. 175 
and Rs. 150 respectively should be abolished. 
Munsifs of Rs. 250 and Rs. 200 grades are 
included in the Provincial Service in Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces and in Bihar 
and Orissa; and some time ago, officers of the 
grade of Rs. 250 were included in the superior 
Provincial Service even here in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. Even now Extra Assistant Commissioners 
of the 7th and 8th grades {i.e., of Rs. 250 and 
Rs. 200 respectively) here are included in the 
superior Provincial Civil Service, and therefore I see 
no reason to exclude from that service such a well- 
educated class of Judges as Munsifs. There has 
lately been a steady rise in the prices of all com¬ 
modities and a decent living therefore now-a-days 
costs much more than formerly. Munsifs are 
required to live according to a certain respectable 
standard, and that standard it is difficult to keep 
up unless one gets a minimum salary of Rs. 200. 
They are, besides, all CivilJudges who are required 
often to decide cases in which property of a large 
value is concerned, and it is desirable therefore 
that they should get a salary which will keep 
them above the temptation to corruption. Por 
all these reasons, I consider that their grades of 
Rs. 175 and Rs. 150 should be abolished, and that 
they should all be included as Sub-Judges in the 
higher Provincial Service. Though Tahsildars 
are not so well educated as Munsifs, still they are 
all magistrates and have to decide cases in which 
sometimes the reputation of respectable persons is 
concerned j and as they too, like _ Munsifs, are 
required to live according to a certain respectable 
standard, I recommend that their third and fourth 
grades of Rs. 175 and Rs. 150 respectively should 
also be abolished. The numbers in the several 
grades of District Judges and of Sub-Judges 
should be increased. Two or three more grades 
of Sub-Judges should be made and they should 
absorb all Munsifs. 

37856 (61). Do you approve of the arrange¬ 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi¬ 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest 


for the various appointments ? — I do approve of 
the arrangement by which officers of the Provin¬ 
cial Civil Service, holding listed posts, draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

37857 (62). Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular do you 
segard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian Services as 
ruitable?—The only proposal I have to make 
about the leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service is that privilege leave, accumulated 
to any length of time, ought not to bo allowed 
to lapse. At present that leave is sometimes 
denied to officers on the ground of exigencies of 
the service, and it often lapses for no fault of their 
own. 

87858 (63). Are you satisfied with the 
present system of superannuation pensions for 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
please say what modifications you would suggest, 
and on what grounds ?—Members of the Judicial 
Branch of the Provincial Civil Service and 
Munsifs should be allowed full pension after a 
service of 25 years. They are a hard-worked lot 
and often fall a prey to diseases like diabetes and 
insomnia. They may, if they wish, be allowed to 
work longer up to 30 years, but as a general rule 
they should be given full pension after 25 years' 
service. 

37859 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service ? If 
not, please state what alternative organisation you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be 
suitable ?—I am not satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service. But 
I have said all that I have to say in answer to 
this question in my answer to question (60). 

37860 (65). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them ?—In official documents 
Munsifs and Tahsildars should all be mentioned 
with the title of “ Mr." prefixed to their names. 
The present style of mentioning them without 
that prefix is very nude and excites just resentment. 
Being all such important officers as Judges or 
Magistrates, I think they are fairly entitled to 
the courtesy I beg to recommend. 


Rao Bahadub W. R. M. Kolhatkae called and examined. 


37861. {Chairman.) Can you tell us what 
public positions you occupy ?—At present I am a 
pensioner, but I was a Divisional Judge and retired 
as Small Cause Court Judge. 

37862. How many years were you in the 
Service ?—Twenty-five. 

37863. I understand you would like to see 
simultaneous examinations established ?—^Yes. 

37864. Do I understand that the proposals you 
make in your answer to question (8) are what 
you would like to see in the event of simultaneous 
examinations not being established ?—Yes. 


37865. I gather that you would abolish 
the present system of listed posts and would 
establish a whole set of appointments by various 
forms of recruitment into the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes, by only one examination. 

87866. In your answer to question (8) you 
say : “ I would for the present make the number of 
listed posts equal to one-fourth of the Executive 
and Judicial posts belonging to the Indian Civil 
Service cadre, and fill the whole number of Exe¬ 
cutive vacancies and half the number of Judicial 
vacancies from persons who have come up first in 
the year's LL.B. or B.L. examinations of the 
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Univeisities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Allahabad, and the Punjab.” That is your form 
of recruitment ?—Yes. 

37867. How would you select from the 
LL.B.'s and B.L.^s ?—I would take the first five 
from each University, and if there are more 
vacancies, then the second five, and so on. 

37868. You would fill the other half of the 
Judicial vacancies from distinguished members of 
the Bar?—Yes. Supposing there_ are twenty 
vacancies, ten Executive and ten Judicial, I would 
fill ten Executive vacancies and five Judicial 
vacancies from University men, and the five that 
remain would be given to the Bar. 

37869. All these candidates would then be 
members of the Indian Civil Service’—They 
would get listed posts. 

37870. Then they would not be members of 
the Indian Civil Service?—No. 

37871. So that what you want is an extension 
of the present listed post system?—Yes. 

37872. The difference being that, whereas 
at present the listed post officer is promoted from 
the Provincial Civil Service, under your scheme 
no oBicer would be promoted from the Provincial 
Civil Service?—Yes. 

37873. Have you thought what effect that 
would have upon the Provincial Civil Service ? — 
Another class of people will get the appointments. 

37874. But what I want to know is what 
effect you think it will have upon the Provincial 
Civil Service?—The Provincial^ Civil Service 
will not have any right to complain. 

37875. Do you not think it will discourage 
the members of that Service to withdraw from 
them all their prizes?—In that way it might. 

37876. You are very strong against the 
principle of nomination, but you would select 
from the Bar ?—To the extent of one-fourth. 

37877. Would not that be a form of nomi¬ 
nation ?—Yes. 

87878. You have alluded to the overwork 
of certain classes of officers. How many years 
have you left the Service ?—Eight years. 

37879. I suppose you have been watching 
the Service during the years that have elapsed ?— 
Yes. 

37880. Do you think the officers in the 
Service are being worked much harder now than 
they were in your time ?—They were also worked 
hard in my time. 

37881. I am not suggesting they were not, 
but I want to know whether you think they are 
being harder worked now ?—I cannot say that. 

. 37882. You think that the pay of the 

Provincial Civil Service should be improved?— 
Yes in regard to Munsifs and Tahsildars. I 
would abolish the grades of Munsifs and 
Tahsildars drawing Rs. 175 and Rs. 150. _ 

37883. 1 am dealing with. the Provincial 
Civil Service, not the Subordinate Service. Would 
vou like to see the improvements of salary for 
officers in the Provincial Civil Service ?—No. I 
have not said that their salaries should be raised. 

37884. Would you like to see promotion 
made more rapid?—I do not want any proniotion 
beyond Rs. 800 for the Provincial Civil Service. 

37885. You suggest that the best solution of 
the difficulty of the block in pay would be the 
establishment of a time-scale ? Yes. 


37886. You vfrould establish a time-scale up 
to Rs. 500 a month ?—Yes. 

37887. Would you suggest any alterations 
in the grades beyond Rs, 500 ?—No. 

37888. We have had a good deal of evidence 
in regard to the pay of the Munsifs, and I should 
like to know if yon have anything to say on 
that ?—I have said that they should be graded in 
the Provincial Civil Service, and that their last 
two grades should be abolished. 

37889. What should be the lowest pay of the 
Munsif ? ^Rs. 200. 

37890. You say that officers who go into the 
Executive Branch should pass the departmental 
examination and should also be required to know 
all the criminal case-law, etc. I gather from this 
that you assume that officers in the Executive line 
should still continue to exercise magisterial func¬ 
tions ?—Yes. 

37891. Then you suggest that officers of the 
Executive Branch should be relieved entirely of 
all Judicial work. I do not quite understand 
what you mean by your first remark in answer to 
question (2) when taken in connection with your 
answer to question (57). You distinctly suggest 
in your answers to question (2) that magisterial 
functions shall still be performed by Executive 
officers ?—In answer to question (57) I have 
simply stated that if separation is to take place 
then they should be relieved entirely of Judicial 
work. 

37892. But you do not suggest that in your 
answer to question (2) ?—No. 

87893. You rather suggest there that they 
should continue to exercise magisterial functions, 
only further training should be given to them ?—I 
have not given this answer in connection with 
that question. 

37894. But they both deal with the same 
subject?—Under the present circumstances, as 
long as there is no separation. 

87895. Assuming that there was no change, 
you would like to see Executive officers given 
more training in Judicial work ?—Yes. 

37896. (Lord Ronaldshayi) You have sug¬ 
gested that one-fourth of the Indian Civil Service 
posts should be listed and should be filled direct 
by graduates in Law from the five Universities. 
Do you think that these men would be better 
qualified to cai’ry out these administrative duties 
than men who have passed a period of training in 
the Provincial Service ?—That applies also to the 
people who have been taken into the Civil Service. 

37897. I understand you propose to appoint 
these* graduates direct into posts which carry with 
them large administrative responsibilities ?—They 
should be prepared for those posts. 

37898. Do you not think that men who had 
already passed a number of years in the Provin¬ 
cial Service, training in administrative and exe¬ 
cutive work, would be better qualified to carry 
out those duties than young graduates coming 
direct from the Universities ?—No doubt, but 
they will be very old when thev get those posts. 

37899. They need not be very old if you 
select them young. Do you not think the Pro¬ 
vincial Service is a very fine Service, and that 
the Officers in it are carrying out a very import¬ 
ant work in the administration of the country ?■— 
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37900. That being so do you not think it 
would be better to do something to add to the 
prospects of this Service rather than to do some¬ 
thing to detract from the prospects of the Service ? 
—My objection is that these people become very 
old before they get the new appointments and are 
not able to work hard enough in them. 

37901. Supposing it was suggested that the 
men should be selected from the Provincial Civil 
Service at a younger age than at present for the 
listed posts, do you not think that would be a 
better system than the one suggested by you?— 
It may be. 

37902, It would encourage the Provincial 
Service and raise the whole status of the Service, 
would it not?—Yes. 

37903. And that would be better than doing 
anything to lower the status of the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 

37904. [Sir Theodore Morisun.) In your 
. answer to question (6) you say : ‘ If contrary to 

all expectations it comes soon —that is to say the 
increase of Indians in the competition—“ it would 
be perfectly open to English statesmanship to 
devise means to prevent the apprehended swamp¬ 
ing." What are the means that can be devised ? 
—I have not thought of any, but another Com¬ 
mission might do that work. 

37905. Instead of putting it on to English 
statesmen why not show now what can be done ?— 
I have not considered that question. 

37906. {Mr. Fisher.) You recommend that 
Munsifs should be included in the cadre of the 
Provincial Service. Would you also propose that 
Tahsildars should be included in the cadre of that 
Service?—No: they are not so very well edu¬ 
cated. 

37907. You draw a distinction ?—Yes. 

87908. There would be no grievance you 
think among the Tahsildars if the Munsifs were 
treated as Provincial Officers and they were left 
behind ?—I do not think there would be any sense 
of grievance. 

37909. {Mr. Sly.) I want to understand a 
little more clearly your idea of a separate Service 
in India for one-quarter of the Indian Civil Service 
posts. I understand that you wish to take away 
a quarter not only of the superior posts but of the 
inferior posts and form them into a separate 
service which would be recruited partly by the 
results of the University examinations and pai'tly 
from the Bar [in connection with the Judicial ?— 
Yes. 

37910. You recommend that a man who 
. stands first in the LL.B. examination of each 
University should if so facto have the appointment ? 
—Yes. 

37911. You would not allow any discretion to 
Government in the matter; the first man on the 
list must get in ?—Yes. 

37912. Is that fair in regard to all Univer¬ 
sities ? Are not some Universities much larger 
than others, with a much larger number of candi¬ 
dates ?—I think it would be fair to all Univer¬ 
sities. 

37918. Although there may be a thousand 
LL.B.'s from one University and a hundred from 
another, that does not matter ?—No. 

37914. Do you propose that these people 
should be posted to any part of India or 
do you wish that the men should be 


employed in the Province governed by that 
University ? May a man be posted to any part 
of India or must he be posted within the Province, 
say, of the Allahabad University ?—Within the 
Province of the Allahabad University. 

37915. You wish them restricted to their own 
Province ?—Yes. 

37918. Is there any limit of age for the 
LL.B. examination?—I do not know. 

37917, Even if a man passes out first at 50 
years of age would you still put him into Govern¬ 
ment Service ?—They appear at 20, 21 or 22. 

37918. But there are a good many old men 
who get in ?—There must be some limit. 

37919. Would you not require that a candi¬ 
date must at least have passed a medical examina¬ 
tion before he is appointed ?—Yes. 

37920. Would you require any certificate of 
character, or no matter what his character was, 
would <he man who passed first get in ?—His 
character certificate is given before the examination. 

37921. You do away altogether with the 
qualification of three years' practice at the Bar 
in respect of these students. As soon as they pass 
they are to go into the special service ?— 
No. The persons who are to be recruited from 
the Bar ought to have some practice. 

37922. But the persons who are to be re¬ 
cruited from the Universities, the LL.B.'s, 

, will have no practice at the Bar ?—No. 

87923. Personally you do not place much 
reliance on practice at the Bar as a method of 
recruitment for the Seiwice ?—No. 

37924. You would prefer to see them coming 
in direct?—Yes. 

37925. [Mr. Chauhal.) Am I right in sup¬ 
posing that you are a social reformer in these 
Provinces ?—Yes. 

37926. May I ask you whether, from your 
experience, you do not find the old rigidity of 
distinction between castes is fast disappearing in 
this Province?—Yes; it is very much improving. 

37927. {Mr, Thakur.) Is it not your ex¬ 
perience that the cost of the necessaries of life and 
education and all such things has very much 
increased in these Provinces ?—Yes. 

37928. Are you also aware that in the con¬ 
tiguous Province, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, the pay and prospects of the Provincial 
Service have been improved ?—I do not know. 

37929. If they have been, do you not think 
that the Provincial Service in these Provinces 
should be placed on the same footing as they 
are ?—Yes. 

37930. You were in a listed post before 
retiring, I suppose ?—Yes. 

37931. Do you not think the change from 
the emoluments you received from those posts to 
the reduced income of a small pension causes some 
difficulty in maintaining the same standard of 
life ?—Yes. ^ 

37932. Do you think that the same pension 
would do for the man who has been in a listed 
post or should there be some improvement in it ?— 
There should be some improvement. 

37933. Do you regard the present pension 
for officers of the Provincial Civil Service as 
sufficient ?—Y es. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

[Adjourned to Patna.] 
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Note hy tie Honourable Sir BENJAMIN EobertSON, K.C.S.I., I.G.8., Chief Commissioner, 

' Central Provinces and Berar, for the Boyal Commission on the Public Services in India, 


One o£ the matters on which the Royal Corn- 

Paramount necessity mission has been directed to 
of security of British report is “Such limitations 
rule. as still exist in the employ¬ 

ment of non-Europeans ” in the Public Services in 
India. By far the most important question in 
this connection is the manning of the Indian Civil 
Service, on which to a great extent depends the 
efficient administration of the country and the 
strength and stability of British rule. In my 
opinion it is essential that there should be a 
limitation of the employment of non-Europeans in 
the governing body, and I consider the time has 
come, in view of the demands that are being put 
forward, when such a limitation should be definitely 
affirmed. It is unnecessary to labour the 
paramount necessity of British rule for India. 
Let Britain withdraw from India, and the 
country would relapse into chaos. Even if 
internal dissensions amongst her varied populations 
ceased, she would always be open to be exploited 
by the more hardy races of mankind. And from 
this she would not be saved by the mental subtlety 
of a certain portion of her indigenous population 
any more than she has been saved from invasion 
and foreign domination in the past. 

2. If then British rule is to be maintained, we 

j should consider the essentials 

are:— 

First, the British army j 

Second, the preponderance of the British 
element in what I may perhaps call the “secu¬ 
rity’^ services. Amongst these I would class the 
Civil Service, the Police, Railways and Telegraphs. 
In the services which are not primarily essential 
for “ security,” engineering, forestry and the like, 
there is no call for such preponderance. The 
principle involved in connection with these is the 
duty Britain owes to India to give her a good 
government, and the extra efficiency of the 
European then comes in. Such good government 
is necessary to secure the— 

Third essential, the goodwill and contentment 
of the people. 

3. Now, in connection with this latter, the 

„ ... , , argument has to be met that 

Element of discontent. . 

the people are discontented 
when they see important posts kept in the hands of 
Englishmen, such as the posts in the Indian Civil 
Service. A certain small proportion of the popula¬ 
tion are discontented with this, and I for one do 
not fail to appreciate the grounds of their discon¬ 
tent. But the great bulk of the people, at any 
rate in these Provinces, prefer to have British 
officers to rule them and are keenly alive to the 
necessity for maintaining British supremacy. 
There are persons, however, although many of 
them also wish the continuance of British rule, 
who ask for a change and press for a new order of 
things. Thesp persons admittedly form an impor- • 
tant element, namely the highly educated classes. 
IVhen they ask for this new order, an order which 


The Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion. 


must ultimately result in the permanent weaken¬ 
ing of British rule, do they clearly appreciate 
what the effect would be of the withdrawal of 
British security ? The answer I would give to 
them is that they are the very people who have 
most to lose by that withdrawal. The cultivator, 
though he might be plundered, would not suffer 
such an overwhelming dSbdele as would the 
professional and commercial classes. The former 
especially would be the first to disappear. And 
they themselves know it. In return for the 
protection which they enjoy and the wealth which 
they are amassing through the security of British 
rale, they must understand that this security must 
be maintained whatever the cost, and to them the 
cost must be the sacrifice of some of their ambi¬ 
tions to fill high posts in the services with which is 
bound up the maintenance of this security. 

4. But it may be said, what becomes of the 
Queen’s Proclamation, if 
this view is held ? My 
answer is that the Queen’s 

Proclamation must be read subject to this essential 
condition, viz., the firm maintenance of British 
rule. Indians should be admitted to high posts 
in the “ security ” services, as they are at present. 
But there must be no idea that these services can 
be equally well monopolised by Indians, as would 
be the ultimate result of certain proposals which 
have been placed before the Commission, 
particularly the holding of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in England and India for the Indian Civil 
Service. It is impossible to contemplate any such 
schemes, unless the essential of maintaining the 
predominance of the European element in the 
Indian Civil Service is first determined. This 
done, let the Queen’s Proclamation have due 
weight, and let there be no bar to Indians getting 
a proportion of the posts in the Service and filling 
the highest offices it contains. 

5. I consider it essential that the Royal Com¬ 

mission should place in the 

Preponderance of forefront of their recom- 

».end?ttos the m.inte.^ce 
should be affirmed. of this important principle. 

On more than one occasion 
the Government of India have expressed their 
preparedness to take steps to prevent an undulv 
large influx of Indians into the Indian Civil 
Service. The appointment of the Royal Com¬ 
mission makes it most desirable that a declaration 
on the subject should be made now. Let it be 
made clear that unlimited entrance of non- 
Europeans in the Indian Civil Service and employ¬ 
ment of non-Europeans in posts which that 
Service is recruited to fill is beyond the bounds of 
practical politics. To depart from this principle 
is impossible, without increasing the first essential 
to security, viz., the British Army in India, and 
without gravely affecting the third essential, 
viz., the contentment of the people. Whether 
on such a recommendation of the 'Commission, 
if made, the Government would lay down the 
limits of admission of non-Europeans to the 
governing body is a matter for separate con¬ 
sideration. What is required is that the principle 
should be definitely affirmed- And in making 
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the declaration it might be stated that a much 
stronger European element is required in the 
administrative ranks than in the judiciary. 
I hold very strongly that the European element 
is necessary in the latter to maintain British 
principles of dispensing justice, but the well- 
known aptitude of Indians for the law makes it 
feasible to give them a greater share in its 
administration than in the work of governing 
proper. 

6. It may be pointed out in connection with 
the limitation on the nhmber of posts that may be 
held by non-Europeans, that there is already a 
precedent for declaring that appointments may 
not be given to persons without distinction of 
race. I refer to Article 773 of the Civil Account 
Code, which lays down that no person other than 
a Native of India is to be appointed to an office 
carrying a salary of Rs. 200 a month or upwards, 
outside certain stated services, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council. I know that in the exercise of this 
control, the Government of India in the Home 
Department rigorously scrutinise such appoint¬ 
ments and that the rule is closely observed that 
appointments whenever possible should be con¬ 
ferred on Natives of India. 

7. In the case of the Central Provinces, with 
a primitive population, I regard the necessity for 
a strong European! element at the existing stage 
of development to be particularly essential. At 
the present time five out of the 22 districts are 
held by Natives of India, and I think the pro¬ 
portion is unduly large. But when the Central 
Provinces took over the administration of Berar, 
a considerable number of Indian officers came in. 
Several of the Indian officers of the Berar Com¬ 
mission were disposed of at the time, but others 
remained on and have to be provided for. In 
connection with the employment of Indians my 
predecessor, Sir Reginald Craddock, in a Resolu¬ 
tion, dated the 2nd August 1911, after reviewing 
the subject in a passage which will be brought 
to the notice of the Commission, remarked as 
follows:— 

“The only comment that can be made on 
these figures is that the progress has been, if 
anything, too rapid rather than too slow. It is 
far more rapid than anything that could be 
shown by large banks or business houses who are 
certainly not in the habit of employing needlessly 
expensive agency. It is the greatest fallacy to 
deduce from the fact that there are to be found in 
India many distinguished and talented Indians of 
first rank that the general average of Indian 
efficiency has yet reached European standards.” 

As I have said the addition of Berar affected 
the situation in the Central Provinces, but I agree 
with Sir Reginald Craddock that the progress 
has been almost too rapid. 

8. If a declaration is made that there must be 

a limitation on the number 
^Methods of reemt- Indians admitted to the 

Civil Service, the question 
of methods of recruitment is not so important 
as if their admission were in future to be 
uncontrolled. But I am in favour of the reten¬ 
tion of the existing method, viz., recruitment 
through the open competition iu London. This 
method is not without its drawbacks, but I 
believe it to be the most satisfactory that caa be 
devised. It has given generjvll^ satisfactory 
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results in the past, and to' substitute for it any 
system of selection would not only be opposed to 
the democratic spirit of the times, but would 
almost certainly be found very difficult to 
work. 

9. It cannot be said that the present system is 
equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of 
India.” The system is based on the theory that 
the competitors will be endowed with certain 
qualities required for successful administration— 
qualities which are inherent in the British 
character and are brought out by the British 
system of training. By applying it to Natives 
of India one or both of these conditions are not 
fulfilled, and even if the latter is to a certain 
extent complied with, it involves sending the 
Indian boy to a foreign country at an impression¬ 
able age, when, if he is not properly looked after, 
evil instead of good may result and he may 
in any case fail to profit by his British surround¬ 
ings. There is also the question of expense. 
I am not unmindful of these drawbacks. But 
I consider that the benefit of a British training 
outweighs them. With the steps that have been 
recently taken for safeguarding Indian youths 
studying in England, the objections to their 
having to leave their country for the purpose of 
such study have to a certain extent been 
met, and their English training will give them 
something of that British grounding which it is 
our object to secure. On the ground of expense 
also, conditions have changed much within the 
last few years. There has been a great increase 
in the wealth of the professional and commercial 
communities in India, and Indians go to the 
United Kingdom in considerable numbers to 
study for the Bar and also to qualify as 
engineers and doctors. I believe that the number 
of Indian students in the United Kingdom is 
now about 1,700, and the result of the recent 
open competition at which Indians gained seven 
places out of 46 shows that the question of 
expense is not what it once was. 

10. I am not therefore in favour of the holding 
of simultaneous examinations in England and in 
India for admission to the Indian Civil Service. I 
would remark that the proposal which has more 
lately been made that Indians who pass an exami¬ 
nation in India should be sent home for a period 
of three years' training would not in mj opinion 
attain the object in view, namely, the advantages 
to be derived from an upbringing in England at 
an earlier age, despite the drawbacks which such 
an upbringing may possibly entail to the Indian 
student. I am also opposed to the suggestion 
which has been made that Indians should be 
nominated for appointment to the Civil Service 
and sent home to England with a Government 
scholarship to pass three years in study at a Uni¬ 
versity. In addition to the objection just men¬ 
tioned, there is the further one that men thus 
recruited would be looked upon by members of the 
Service who had entered through the open competi¬ 
tion door, whether Europeans or Indians, as of a 
different and inferior stamp. The Indian members 
of the Service at present serving in the Central 
Provinces are accepted by their European fellows 
as in every way their own equals, and it is of the 
highest importance that this feeling of esprit de 
corps should be maintained and that backdoors for 
admission to the Service should not be opened. I 
would therefore confine admission to the Service 
entirely to the open competition in Jjondon. 
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11. I have no remarks to make about the details 
of the present system except that from experience of 
the recruits who have, in the course of the past few 
years, come to the Central Provinces, I consider 
that the examination for physical fitness should 
be much more rigid than it is at present. The 
subject is one which is to some extent connected 
with the question of the age-limits for admission to 
the Service. I shall be able to give the Commis¬ 
sion an account of the inconvenience which has 
been caused to the Administration by the failure 
of quite a large proportion of the recent recruits in 
the Central Provinces from the physical point of 
view. At the present moment there is difficulty 
in obtaining an officer of suitable standing for the 
appointment of Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Settlements, a post which requires much travelling, 
because suclj a number of the young men are un¬ 
able to undertake strenuous touring. I am deci¬ 
dedly of opinion that the medical test should be 
made much more stringent and that a fairly high 
standard of physical fitness should be insisted on 
apart altogether from the qpestion of freedom from 
constitutional disease. 

12. I do not consider that any separate method 

Recruitment for the of recruitment for the Judi- 

Judicial Service. oial Branch of the Indian 

Civil Service should be adopted. In dealing with 
the question of listed appointments I shall have 
some further remarks to offer regarding the filling 
of Judicial posts, but I hold that a substantial pro¬ 
portion of these posts should be reserved for mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Civil Service. It is admitted 
that* in the past Indian Civil servants have made 
capable Judges—thanks to their early training and 
acquaintance with the people. If further steps 
were taken to improve their knowledge of law and 
to secure that they spend a portion of their earlier 
service in subordinate Judicial posts, their fitness 
as Judges would be still further enhanced. I 
believe that separate recruitment from the Bar for 
the Judicial Service would present many difficul¬ 
ties. Holding as I do that a European element 
in the Judicial Branch is necessary to maintain 
British principles of administering justice, I would 
observe that, if the suggested alternative were 
, adopted, this European element would only be 
obtained from the failures of the English Bar, and 
the men thus recraited would further be too old to 
learn Indian conditions. If the Judicial Service 
were separately recruited as proposed, there would 
be a certainty of antagonism between the two 
Services which would have a disastrous effect on 
the peaceful development of the country. The 
administration of the Criminal law would certainly 
suffer, as is in fact sometimes the case at present 
when officers who have had an entirely Civil Judi- 
cial training are appointed Sessions Judges. It is 
of the utmost importance for the peace and well¬ 
being of the country that there should be sound 
administration of Criminal justice, and I cannot 
but believe that a Judiciary recruited from the 
Bar would show still further divergence in this 
respect between what obtains even at the present 
day in the punishment of criminals in England 
' and in India. In Indian Courts the evidence 
which the Judge has to go on is notoriously less 
trustworthy than is the case in England, but the 
way in which criminals are often allowed to go 
unpunished in this country would not be tolerated 
by public opinion in the United Kingdom. It is 
of the utmost importance that nothing should be 


done which would further interfere with the re¬ 
pression of crime by the Courts, and I am convin¬ 
ced that, without the example set by strong and 
capable English Judges, who can only be obtained 
through the Indian Civil Service, the administra¬ 
tion of the Criminal law in India would suffer with 
untoward results to the good government of the 
country. 

13. The question of the limit of age to be fixed 

for the open competition s 

1 he aKe-limits. » r , ,, t 

one ox much difficulty. In 

favour of an early age is the fact that the recruit 
arrives in India at a time when he can best adapt 
himself to Indian conditions and be most suitably 
trained in his official duties. An examination 
later in life enhances the risk of failure, since 
failures at an advanced age cannot readily turn 
to other pursuits. If a higher age is adopted, 
the candidate secures the benefit of a Univer¬ 
sity career to complete his education, and with 
the change that has taken place in India there 
is greater need for maturity of judgment 
and sense of responsibility in young men starting 
on their Indian career. On the other hand judg¬ 
ing from my own experience I do not think that 
the men who come out to India at the present 
advanced age are as satisfactory as those who 
came out at an earlier age. Allowance must be 
made for the unpopularity with which the Service 
has recently come to be regarded because of the 
decline in the prospects of the Civilian. But the 
fact remains that the standard has in my opinion 
fallen off. And I do not believe that the im¬ 
provement of prospects would alone redress the 
balance. At present we get a considerable per¬ 
centage of men who, having completed their 
University course, enter the Indian Civil Service, 
not because they care for the career but because 
thev have nothing else to turn to. Arrived in 
Ind ia these men at the time of life they have 
reached do not care for the petty details of work 
they are put to. They are too old to go through 
the mill, their sense of discipline is not what it 
should be, and they do not settle down con¬ 
tentedly. 

14. I have no hesitation in saying that, taking 
the average recruit, you can turn him into a better 
officer if you catch him young. And by the time 
he has undergone his two years' training,—for 
this purpose the officer under whom he is placed 
should be carefully selected—I am of opinion that 
he should be fit to undertake the responsibilities 
of present day administration in India as well as, if 
not better than, an older man who has fretted at 
the trivial nature of his earlier duties and perhaps 
failed to imbibe the true spirit of the Service. To 
my mind the best age for the young Civilian to 
arrive in India is 22. And as I am in favour of 
a two years' course of probation in England—the 
present one year's course is, I consider, little better 
than a makeshift—I would fix the competition 
age at 18 to 20 years. At this age the candidate 
can have completed a Public School education, 
and he can adopt an Indian career for its 'own 
sake without waiting to see whether something 
better may not turn up and taking to India only 
as a last resort. But as I have said, it is on his 
arrival in India that I consider the chief advant¬ 
age accrues from having the younger recruit. And 
it is this which weighs most with me in suggest¬ 
ing that a much earlier age than the present 
should be fixed. 
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15. Against the proposal it may be urged that 
the younger age-limit is not suited for the Natives 
of India, althoagh Indians gained admission to 
the Service when the age was 17—19, and the 
Government of India recently expressed the view 
that the reduction of the age to 20—22 might 
result in the Indian element among the successful 
candidates becoming too large. If unfairness to 
the Indian candidate is likely to result from the 
change which has been proposed, I do not con¬ 
sider that it would be impracticable to give him 
a separate limit of age, say 19—21, although I 
should prefer to see the same limit kept for all 
candidates, at any rate until a fair trial had been 
given to the new system. 

16. I am in favour of the period of .probation 

in England being fixed at 
two years—less tnan this 
is useless for the‘purpose in view, viz.^ the train¬ 
ing of the successful candidate in law and langu¬ 
ages and in other subjects which would be of use 
for his Indian career. The period of probation 
should be spent at a residential University : I 
would myself confine the period of probation to 
residence at Oxford or Cambridge. The proba¬ 
tioner should receive an allowance of £200 a year, 
and I should encourage probationers to complete 
their University course and take a degree in Law 
by offering £200 for a third year of residence, 
provided a Law degree were obtained. I am 
entirely against a separate institution being main¬ 
tained for the training of Indian probationers, 
either in England or in India. More especially 
the latter, for I hold that when your young 
Civilian reaches India the sooner he is set to prac¬ 
tical work under a sound District Officer, the 
better it is for him in every way. 

17. I have above indicated that the young 

Training in India, ’Civilian should be placed 
under an approved District 
Officer to be trained. I attach the greatest im¬ 
portance to this, and provided this essential is 
complied with I do not think that it is worth 
while laying down any specific rules for the train¬ 
ing of officers. The existing system of depart¬ 
mental examinations should be maintained. I 
am myself in favour of greater stringency than at 
present obtains in the passing of an examination 
in the vernacular languages. 1 should like it 
laid down that an officer be not permitted to 
present himself for examination in the vernacular 
of his district until he has been approximately 
eighteen months in India. Say that he arrives in 
India in November 1913. He should appear for 
his vernacular examination at the departmental 
examination of April 1916, and the test should 
then be a fairly severe one. Under the existing 
rules an Assistant Commissioner draws Rs. 400 on 
arrival, and lis. 450 after passing in law and pro¬ 
cedure and accounts by the lower standard and in 
one vernacular language, and after being invested 
with the powers exercised by a second class 
Magistrate. After passing by the higher standard 
and in a second language and being invested with 
the powers of a first-class Magistrate, he draws 
Rs. 500. I would allow Rs. 450 to be drawn 
without the passing of the vernacular test, but the 
Rs. 500 pay should not be given till the first 
vernacular is passed. The second vernacular 
should be taken after eighteen months^ residence 
in a district in which it is spoken, and an officer 
should always be sent to such a district, as soon as 
convenient after passing in his first language. 


Failure to pass in the second language within two 
years of residence in a district where that language 
is spoken should entail stoppage of promotion. If 
a time-scale is introduced for the Indian Civil 
Service, the penalties for failure to pass would be 
suitably regulated in accordance therewith, by 
temporary stoppage of increments of pay. 

18. Sir Reginald Craddock was in favour of the 
Civilian being compelled to pass, in addition to the 
ordinary test in two vernaculars, an advanced test 
in one language only about the conclusion of his 
fifth year of service, and the papers containing his 
proposals will be laid before the Royal Commis¬ 
sion if desired. I am inclined to doubt the ex¬ 
pediency of this further test, as a compulsory 
measure. By the time an officer has reached his 
fifth year of service, he is heavily worked, he has 
little time for study and is tired of examinations. 
Provided the original test is made a thorough one 
as has been proposed, I should be prepared to give 
up the idea of an advanced examination. The 
rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages offer rewards for the passing 
of higher standards and further regulations on the 
subject appear hardly to be called for. 

19. I am entirely in favour of the proposals put 

forward liy the Government 

Selection for higher despatch to 

appointments and com- /, o i s: cu. 

pulsory retirement. the Secretary or IState, 

No. 20, dated the I9th 
September 1912, on the subject. I believe that a 
provision regarding the compulsory retirement 
under jiroper safeguards of incompetents from the 
Civil Service would be generally welcomed. And 
it is essential that care should be observed in 
making promotions to the headships of districts 
and divisions, on the lines which the Government 
of India have proposed. 

20. Detailed answers have been drawn up 

regarding the conditions of 

m&Tvn Service. 

pension, and 1 shall not 
refer to the subject in this note further than to 
say that the time has come for improving the 
prospects of the Indian Civil Service, more parti¬ 
cularly in the matter of pay. The greatly 
increased cost of living in India has been recog¬ 
nised by the grant of increased emoluments to 
most of the other Services of Government. The 
Indian Civil Service cannot be left behind. In 
the Central Provinces the members of the Service 
are generally in favour of a time-scale of pay, and 
I consider that the adoption of such a course will 
be to the advantage of the State in securing a 
contented and willing body of workers. In the 
past few years the junior members of the Central 
Provinces Commission have sufiered from a most 
serious block in promotion, regarding which indi¬ 
vidual members examined will no doubt make 
representations to the Commission. For many 
years to come this state of ^flairs is not likely to 
meet with adequate relief, unless a time-scale is 
introduced. Whilst I am in favour of the pro¬ 
spects of the Service being improved in the matter 
of pay, I consider that the ineffective charges 
should be kept within bounds, and I have made 
only a minor recommendation in the matter of 
increased pension to officers holding the post of 
Commissioner of a Division and above. These 
will in future be selected officers, and I hold that 
they should be treated on the same lines, in regard 
to pension, as selected senior officers in certain 
others of the Departments of the State. The 
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rigid exercise of the principle of selection will 
meet the argument that is put forward^ against 
the grant of such extra pension, that it keeps 
officers hanging on after their best days are passed, 
ai. lam in favour of the present system by 
which a certain number of 
The Prof incial Civil «Listed Posts are 

Service and Listed Posts, open to members of 

the Provincial Civil Service. It is very desirable 
that the prospects of such promotion should be 
available to the Service. The latest proposals 
which have been prepared by this Administration 
in this connection will be laid before the Commis¬ 
sion. In the Central Provinces, as has been 
already explained, there are three Indian officers 
of the Berar Commission at present holding charge 
of superior posts ordinarily filled by members of 
the Indian Civil Service. There are besides one 
Statutory Civilian and two Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service holding charge of districts. 
The prospects of the Executive branch of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service are thus badly blocked, and 
it does not seem possible to give them relief, in 
view of the inexpediency from the point of view 
of the administration of the Province of too largely 
eliminating the British element from the higher 
posts. And even when the block is removed, at 
least three posts of Deputy Commissioner will be 
held by -Indian members of the Civil Service. It 
is therefore unlikely that more than two. Deputy 
Commissionerships can ultimately be thrown open 
to members of the Provincial Civil Service, if, as 
has been already advocated, the number of Indians 
holding administrative posts is to be placed within 
due limits. 

22. In the Judicial Service under a scheme 
which is about to be submitted to the Government 


of India it is proposed to declare a considerable 
proportion of the posts of District and Sessions 

■Judges (which it is proposed to create) open to 
members of the Provincial Judicial Service, the 
members of which have shown themselves to be 
generally satisfactory as Civil Judges. The same 
cannot be said regarding their capacity as Criminal 
Judges, and cases have arisen in which the admin¬ 
istration of the Criminal law at the hands of some 
of these officers has been very halting indeed. 
But as has been already indicated earlier in this 
note, I am in favour of a substantial proportion of 
the Judiciary being recruited from Indians. 

23. Officers selected for listed posts from the 
Provincial Services will ordinarily be fairly 
advanced in service. I am not in favour of select¬ 
ing men at too early an age, when the promise of 
their earlier career is often not fulfilled by their 
subsequent performances. This' being the case, I 
would favour their being given a substantial rate 
of pay, when selected for a listed post, entirely 
independent of the pay drawn by members of the 
Indian Civil Service holding such posts. My view 
is that a Provincial Service officer selected for a 
Deputy Commissionership or Sessions Judgeship 
should not receive less than Rs. 1,500, and that it 
would be suitable to regulate the future promotion 
of such officers by a time-scale rising to Rs. 2,000 
by suitable increments. Should a Provincial 
Service officer receive promotion to the Commis- 

’ sionership of a Division or to the Chief Court of 
the Province, he should draw the full pay of 
the appointment. 

24. As has been already noted, detailed answers 
to the questions set by the Royal Commission have 
been submitted on most of the points which are 
not touched on in this note. 


APPENDIX II. 

(Rejbered to IK Question 84688.) 

Letter from the Central Provinces and Betar Commission Association to the Joint Secretaries 
to the Royal Commission on the Public Services in India. 


I am desired to address you on behalf of the 
Central Provinces and Berar Commission Associa¬ 
tion which is the representative body of the mem¬ 
bers of the Central Provinces and Berar Commis¬ 
sion, and to request that you will be good enough 
to lay before the Royal Commission the following 
statement of the views of the Association on 
certain matters which are now under the consider¬ 
ation of the Commission with special reference to 
the questions framed by the Commissioners under 
the heads ' Salary ^ ‘ Leave,' ‘ Pension' and 


■ Conditions of Service. 

2. The Association desire at the outset to bring 
very specially to the notice 
Block in the Central q£ Commission the 

Si";!..*"* in promotion 

that exists in these provinces. 
The block in promotion has long been foreseen 
both by the members of the Central Provinces 
Commission and by the Government of India and 
has recently formed the subject of memorials sub¬ 
mitted by a large number of members of the 


Commission. 

An examination of the Civil Lists for the last 20 
rears will show conclusively that there has been 
"during that period a progressive decline in the 


emoluments enjoyed by officers at the same period 
of service and this decline is accentuated by the fact 
that the men recruited since 1891 being older than 
their predecessors might expect to draw age for 
age at least the same and service for service some¬ 
what higher emoluments, whereas in fact they 
find themselves in a markedly worse position 
taking their salary in relation to their total service 
and in an altogether worse position taking their 
salary in relation to their age. In the meantime 
the value of the rupee has deteriorated, the cost of 
living in India has doubled or even trebled and 
the cost of living in England has increased. The 
belief sometimes expressed that living in the 
Central Provinces is relatively cheap is a legacy 
from a former condition of affairs now no longer 
in existence; on the contrary, the cost of neces¬ 
saries has risen far more in the Central Provinces 
than elsewhere and the expenses of a European 
mode of life are now just as high in the Central 
Provinces as in other parts of India. Nor is it 
possible for a Civilian of standing to effect eco¬ 
nomies of any consequence, for public sentiment, 
both European and Indian, associates with every 
post a certain scale of expense irrespective of 
variation in the salary enjoyed by the particular 
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holder of it, and the credit of the service demands 
that this sentiment should not be disregarded. 
The combined effect of these conditions is that 
many members of the Commission have to main¬ 
tain out of smaller emoluments the same position 
as their predecessors of less age and standing and 
are unable to avoid running into debt. 

The block in promotion affects the service in 
two ways. In the first place, the promise held out 
to recruits, that they will hold superior appoint¬ 
ments after 8 years’ service, is not fulfilled; on 
the first of January of the present year all the 
officers of 13 years’ completed service, 4 in num¬ 
ber, received salaries of less than Rs. 1,000 while 
out of 21 officers of more than 8 and below 14 
years’ service only 4 were in receipt of salaries 
exceeding this figure. Last year even in July the 
height of the leave season, when officiating promo¬ 
tion is at its best, the net number of men of over 
eight years ’ service whose salaries were less than 
Rs. 1,000, was four or including those on leave ten. 
In the second place, even after a superior post has 
been attained great stagnation in promotion 
supervenes. Men in the sixteenth year of service 
are still found in the list of First Class Assistant 
Commissioners, whilfe at the bottom of the list of 
Second Class Assistant Commissioners are men in 
their eleventh year of service. At the head of the 
list of Third Class Deputy Commissioners stand 
men iu their 20th year of service and at the head 
of the Second Class men in their 25th year of 
serrioe. 

A depressing feature of the present situation is 
that officers hold charge of districts continuously 
for long periods, in some eases for as long a period 
as eight years without receiving the pay of a per¬ 
manent Deputy Commissioner. The Association 
would also point out that the Commission includes 
officers who are enjoying smaller emoluments than 
they would be enjoying had they entered other ‘ 
departments, e.g., the Education and Forest 
Service. It is not therefore to be wondered at 
that a number of officers are smarting under the 
feeling that they have been brought out to India 
on false pretences, and that members of the Service 
no longer recommend the I. C. S. as a career to 
their friends. 

8. There appear to the Association to ,be three 
main directions in which, by 

Causes of the block. deviation from the approved 
scheme of recruitment, this 
block has been intensified. 

These are— 

(i) Over-recruitment; 

(ii) The assumption, for purposes of recruit¬ 

ment of a list of superior posts contain¬ 
ing several posts which ought not to be 
classed as superior at all since it is the 
exception, and not the rule, for the 
officers holding them to receive salary 
amounting to Rs. 1,000 a month. 

(iii) The recent and sudden curtailment of 
this list of superior posts by the “ listing ” 
of three posts. This in effect amounts 
to the taking away from junior Civilians 
all hope of filling certain posts, which, at 
the time of their recruitment, were 
included in the list of those to fill which 
they were recruited. 

Over-recruitment.—The main cause of the block 
in promotion is the very defective recruitment th^t 


took place in the eighties, and the consequent 
necessity of very rapid recruitment at a later 
period. But it will be well to see how the present 
scientific scheme of recruitment has been worked. 
This scheme, though not formally brought into 
force till 1900, had received the approval of the 
Grovernment of India as early as 1896, and that 
date will therefore be convenient as a statting 
point in contrasting the actuals with the theoreti¬ 
cally correct figures of recruitment, 1 hough over- 
recruitment also took place in the three years prior 
to this date. Berar, with its large addition to the 
strength of the Commission, was joined to the 
Central Provinces towards the end of 1903. From 
that date onwards recruitment was normal (though 
subsequently rendered abnormal as will be shown 
later) but from 1896 to 1903 recruitment was 
excessive. 

During these 8 years the sanctioned strength of 
the Commission remained constant at 73 and the 
correct recruitment at 4‘31 per cent which was 
then adopted as the scientific rate would have been 
3T5 men a year. Actually recruits were brought 
in as follows:— 

1896 .... 5 

1897 . . . .6 

1898 . ... .4 

1899 .... 6 

1900 .... 4 

1901 .... 6 

1902 ... 4 (Including Mr. Crosth- 

1903 . . . ^. 4 waite uncovenanted). 

- Total . 36 

This does not include Civilians brought from other 
provinces during this period (of whom one still 
remains). Normal recruitment at 3T5 men a 
year would have resulted in a total of 25’20, or say 
25 men, while the actual recruitment exceeded the 
normal by 44 per cent. The reason for this great 
over-recruitment was that the actual strength of the 
Commission was considerably below the sanctioned 
strength ; the sanctioned strength was 7 3 while 
the actual strength was as low as 62 at the begin¬ 
ning of the period and rose gradually to 72 at the 
end. Such discrepancies between actual and 
sanctioned strength were duly foreseen when the 
scheme of recruitment was framed; but the maxi¬ 
mum permissible deviation from^the normal rate 
of recruitment in any one year was 30 per cent 
(vide paragraph 14 of Home Department Des¬ 
patch No. 10, dated the 10th February 1898). 
Even this 30 per cent, addition would have per¬ 
mitted the recruitment of only 4'09 (or say 4) 
men yearly to the Central Provinces, a serious 
matter in itself, if repeated year after year, but 
recruitment went beyond this figure. 

TAe list of Superior Posts. —This list contains 
51 appointments, but after the deduction of 6 
listed posts and the addition of 4 under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India allotted to these Provinces, the 
nett number ordinarily reserved for members of 
the Commission is 49. Of these no less than 5 
cannot under the present system of payment fairly 
be regarded as superior posts, namely, those of 

4 Settlement Officers. 

1 Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies. 

Settlement Officers are invariably chosen from' 
the ranks of Assistant Commissioners, and 
though they are seconded and may receive the 
salary of officiating Deputy Commissioner if any 
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officer junior to them is so officiating, experience 
shows that it is now most exceptional for this 
position to arise, and at the present moment not a 
single Settlement Officer receives the salary of 
Bs. 1,000 though one of them is an officer with 
more than 13 years^ completed service. The 
Registrarship of Co-operative Credit Societies has 
not been long created as a separate post, but 
experience up to date shows that its incum¬ 
bent cannot ordinarily be expected to receive 
Rs. 1,000 a month. At present he is an Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner drawing a salary of only 
Bs. 766, though he has 10 i years’ service in 
the Commission. The Directorship of Agriculture 
is also a post which, though ordinarily held by a 
Deputy Commissioner, is at present held by an 
Assistant Commissioner of the second class. The 
Association would strongly urge that all these 
posts be both classed as superior and paid as 
superior posts. They are all posts of the Inghest 
responsibility and it is most inequitable that any 
officer should be called upon to carry out the 
arduous duties attached to them on a remunera¬ 
tion less than that of the lowest grade of Deputy 
Commissionership. It may also be mentioned 
that the posts of the Inspector General of Police 
and the Director of Agriculture, though ordinarily 
held by members of the Commission, may also be 
held by an officer of the Police and Agricultural 
Department respectively. 

It follows that officers are recruited for superior 
posts considerably morA numerous than really 
exist. The sanctioned strength of the Commis¬ 
sion is 99, based on a superior cadre of 51, 7.e., 
49 plm 2 (at 4 per cent.) for temporary posts and 
deputations. If the 5 posts of Settlement Officers 
and Registrar continue to be paid as at present, 
the number of superior posts will be reduced to 
46, the sanctioned strength Ho 89 and the normal 
recruitment rate from 4T to 3'7. 

Meeent reduction of Superior Posts .—The 
sanctioned strength has been recently and sudden¬ 
ly curtailed.. Last year the number of superior 
posts ordinarily reserved for members of the 
Commission was suddenly reduced by 4. Three 
Berar posts were “ listed ” and as the Government 
of India reduced their own number of reserved 
superior posts, the number of posts under that 
Government allotted to the Central Provinces was 


sanctioned strength of 99. There are really only 
46 superior posts, as follows :— 

Normal Number . . . . .51’ 

Deduct Hated posts .... —6 

Add Government of India posts . . -(-4 

Add 4 per cent, for deputation . . -J-2 

Deduct 4 Settlement Officershipa and 

Regiatrar, Co-operative Credit Societies. —5 

N et total . 46 

Under the approved scientifie scheme of recruit¬ 
ment the strength of the Commission should be 
194*5 per cent, of the superior posts. The Central 
Provinces Commission should contain 89 men, of 
whom 48 would be in excess of the number of 
superior posts properly so called. Actually the 
Commission has a strength of 107 men, or 61 
over and above the 46 superior posts which can 
properly be so called. The lower ranks contain 
61 men: they should only contain 43. 

4. The Commission thus contains a number of 

T.„ , . men who have very little 

chance or reaching a superior 
post within the time laid down by the Secretary of 
State, and it is manifest that any reduction in the 
number of posts available will still further lessen 
their chances. It was expressly laid down by the 
last Public Service Commission that listed posts 
should continue to be filled by existing members 
of the Indian Civil Service, till the claims of 
those existing officers had been satisfied, and the 
Association would urge that no more posts can in 
bare justice be taken away from the Indian Civil 
Service till the claims of all existing members of 
the Commission to fill these posts have been 
satisfied; the Association would even go further and 
would ask for a definite pronouncement to the effect 
that no listed posts can be filled by a member of 
the Provincial Civil Service so long as an Indian 
Civil Service man of 8 years’ service remains 
without a superior post. Such a stringent rule 
would, the Association think, help to prevent 
careless recruiting. 

5. The block in promotion has been aggravated 

Pay and grading, ** 

ing which compared with 

that in other Provinces is extremely unfavourable. 
The reasons for this inferiority appear to the 
Association to be purely accidental and historical. 
The Central Provinces were at the time of their 


reduced by one. Consequently, the sanctioned 
strength of the Commission, which had risen to 
107, was reduced by a stroke of the pen to 99, 
and the junior Assistant Commissioners were 
deprived of all hope of certain posts to fill which 
they had been recruited, and in which they may 
be said to have a vested interest. Recruitment 
since 1903 has, on the whole, been normal, but 
this sudden reduction in the number of superior 
posts has converted it from normal to excessive. 
Similarly, more senior officers have been deprived 
of posts which they reasonably expected to fill in 
time, and if it be urged in reply that since their 
recruitment other superior posts have been added 
to the cadre, the rejoinder is that they themselves 
were over-recruited in the period 1893-1903. 


formation administered by a mixed Commission of 
Military and Uncovenanted Officers with a small 
sprinkling of officers of the Indian Civil Service 
obtained from other parts of India or intermit¬ 
tently recruited. To begin with, the Indian Civil 
Service members of the Commission being few in 
number had opportunities of obtaining rapid 
promotion in proportion to their seniority, and the 
inferiority of the pay of the appointments and the 
grading was not brought into prominence. But 
the Central Provinces Commission now only 
contains one uncovenanted member and even with 
the inclusion of the members of the old Berar 
Commission, the amalgamation of which with the 
Central Provinces Commission is under considera¬ 
tion, Indian Civil Service officers will still con- 


The result of all these irregularities is that the 
Commission contains a large excess of officers in 
the lower ranks who must wait a long time before 
they can reach superior posts. The actual 
strength of officers available to fill the superior 
posts, excluding those listed, is 107 as against the 


stitute almost ninety per cent, of the joint 
Commission. It is also practically certain that 
in future all recruitment will be confined to 
covenanted officers. The Association consider 
therefore that there is no longer any justification 
for treating the Central Provinces and Berqr 
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so? 


Commission as an inferior service whose pay and 
grading should be regulated by a scale inferior 
to that enjoyed in any other province. This 
inferiority is all the more marked owing to the 
absence in this province of many prizes to which 
the covenanted services of other provinces may 
aspire. 

The Association would further point out that 
the Secretary of State himself has repeatedly 
affirmed that all the Commissions in India, 
officered by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
should be placed on an approximate equality as 
regards pay and prospects so far as the general line 
is concerned, and in 1899 he stated definitely that 
the orading of the Central Provinces Commission 
could only be regarded as temporary., In spite of 
these pro'nouncements, however, thirteen years 
have passed without any steps being taken to 
redress the injustice, -and the delay has caused a 
feeling of grave disappointment among the 
members of the Commission which cannot but 
react unfavourably on the efficiency of the 
Administration. 

6. The following detailed recommendations for 

improving the pa)'and grading 
_ Saggestions for Commission are sub- 

mitted by the _ Association. 

In the first place it is unjusti¬ 
fiable anomaly that two Commissionerships in the 
Central Provinces should be paid at a rate lower 
than any Commlssionership in India save a small 
arid comparatively unimportant one in the United 
Provit'.ces. The Association consider that this 
inferiority should be removed and that Commis¬ 
sioners should all be paid at a uniform rate of 
Rs. 35,000 per annum. 

Secondly, the grading of Deputy _ Commis¬ 
sioners and Assistant Commissioners gives great 
cause for dissatisfaction, as may be seen by com¬ 
parison with that in force in the United Provinces 
and Punjab. 


Grading. 


United 

Provinces. 


Central 
Punjab. Provinces. 


Deputy Coinmissiouers, 19 10 4 

First Class. 

Deputy Commissioners, 21 11 10 

Second Class. 

Deputy Commissioners, 10 13 12 

Third Class. 

Average given salary per Es, 1,909 Bs, 1,817 Bs. 1,737 
head. 

Joint Magistrates on X 
Bs. 1,000—14. ( 

Assistant CommissionarsTT 20 14 on 900 4 on 900 

on Bs. 800—-6. J 

Assistant Commissioners 20 15 on 700 10 on 700 

on Bs. 700. 

The Association consider that a strong case 
exists for raising the pay of the lowest grade of 
district officer to Rs. 1,800 per mensem, and they 
would press for a division of the Deputy Com¬ 
missionerships into two equal grades, one_ of 
Rs. 1,800 and the other of Rs. 2,260 per mensem. 
Similarly, the 20 appointments of Assistant Com¬ 
missioner should, the Association think, be divided 
half and half into two grades of Bs. 900 and 700 
per mensem. 

7. The Association have laid stress on the need 
of an improved scale of pay 
Time-Scale Pay. and grading, but they 
would submit that for a 
Commission of such small numerial strength as 
that of the Central Provinces no system of grad¬ 
ing will ensure a satisfactory flow of promotion. 


In support of this view they would point out that 
in the United Provinces Commission, which is 
numerically two and a half times the strength of 
that of the Central Provinces, a position was 
reaefed which, in spite of a far superior grading, 
at one time necessitated the grant of compas¬ 
sionate allowances to individual officers. A 
similar position is now once more, it is understood, 
calling for remedial measures in that Commission. 
Your memorialists would therefore emphasise the 
fact that even if the proposals put forward in the 
previous paragraph are accepted they will, though 
they may secure a slightly more favourable regrad¬ 
ing, in no way provide an effectual remedy for 
the grievances of the Commission or an abiding 
guarantee against their subsequent recurrence. 
Any svstem of grading is moreover marred by the 
uncertainty as to his salary from month to month 
felt by every officer near the top or bottom of his 
grade. Experience has shown that this uncertainty 
persists not only for months but sometimes for 
years, and is liable to recur at every stage of au 
officer’s promotion. Such uncertainty must 
militate against efficiency and therefore consti¬ 
tutes a serious detraction from the merits of the 
present system of grade promotion. The Associa¬ 
tion are therefore of opinion that by far the most 
satisfactory method of giving redress to^ the 
grievances of the Commission would be to intro¬ 
duce a time-scale rate of pay. lu sanctioning 
a time-scale for the Political Department the 
Secretary of State remarked that it provided 
approximately the emoluments which officers 
might expect to draw in their Provinces. This 
scale the Association accept as reasonable. It 
should, they think, include all those appointments 
of which the emoluments are less than Rs. 2,500 
per mensem and should he without prejudice to 
those local personal and deputation allowances 
which aie at present in existence and attached to 
certain specified appointments. The scale, as 
adapted to the Central Provinces and Berar Com¬ 
mission, is set forth in the table appended, but its 
main features may here be briefly emphasized 

(а) A time-scale rate of pay for officers draw¬ 

ing less than Rs. 2,500 per mensem 
based on the Political Department 
scale which, as the Government of 
India states, “has been calculated at a 
rate which will give officers of that 
Department approximately the emolu¬ 
ments which they might expect to 
* draw in their Provinces.” 

(б) A single class on Rs. 35,000 per annum 

for Commissioners so as to bring their 
emoluments into line with similar 
officers similarly placed in the other 
Provinces of India. 

(e) A maximum limit of Rs. 1,500 per 
mensem to be set to the pay of any 
officer who is not put iu charge of a 
district or in a post of equal standing, 
but every officer who is put in charge 
< of a district before the completion of 

his 12th year to receive a monthly 
charge allowance of Rs. 300 subject 
to a minimum payment in each case 
of Rs. 1,260 per mensem and a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs, 1,500. 

It will he observed that the Association do not 
press for a simple time-scale of pay right through 

2 n 2 
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the service. They recognize that the encourage¬ 
ment of efficiency demands that after a certain 
point an increase of pay should not depend merely 
on an officer’s increasing age, but should also at 
certain stages of his service be regulated by« his 
capacity to hold charge of more important duties. 

8, The Association recommend the abolition 
of all rigid restrictions now 
Leave. imposed in the leave rules 

and their revision so as to 
allow shorter leaves at more frequent intervals on 
full pay. It appears to the Association that the 
present rules are defective in the following 
respects:— 

{a) They do enable officers to defer taking leave 
when they require it and to accumulate it so as to 
be able to take periods of leave far longer than 
necessary. (6) They do not offer sufficient induce¬ 
ments to officers to take leave often enough, and 
(c) Thev do not make any provision for compelling 
officers to take an annual holiday and recreation. 
The existing leave rules had their origin at a time 
when the conditions of service in India were very 
different from what they are now. Formerly 
people used to stay out in India for a very long 
period at a stretch, and when they did go home 
they naturally wanted to spend as long a time as 
possible there partly because the journey home 
and o\it again took a very long time. In those 
days, therefore, it was natural that officers should 
wish to take leave as much as two years at a 
stretch. But no one, the Association think, will 
argue that a system under which officers absent 
themselves from their duties for two years is 
really satisfactory or conducive to the best 
interests of the Public Service. An officer taking 
leave for more than one year must more or less 
lose touch with the conditions of his work out 
here and must return to India almost as great a 
stranger as when he first arrived in the country. 
At present the journey home is such a simple 
matter that it forms no bar and the only difficulty 
in the way of shorter periods of leave at shorter 
intervals is the financial one. The cost of living 
in India has become so much greater that it is 
difficult to put by any savings while on duty, and 
half pay does not go far to pay for the cost of a 
journey home and out and t!ie expenses of living 
at home. Then again as regards privilege leave, 
originally one month's privilege leave a year was 
intended to permit an annual holiday in the country 
and there was no idea of its enabling a man by 
accumulating it to run home for a few weeks.^ 
Since travelling became so much quicker this idea 
has grown up until most people regard privilege 
leave solely as a leave to be accumulated for three 
months and the concession of combined privilege 
leave with furlough, etc., has still further stereo¬ 
typed this idea. Many officers complain that they 
have not been able to take anything like all the 
privilege leave which was due them. If enquiry is 
made why they have forfeits I their leave, it will 
be found that first of all they have preferred not 
to take a month’s leave when it became due but 
to let it accumulate, then when it has accumu¬ 
lated they have been unable to take it because 
they could not afford to or have not thought it 
worth while or for some other reason, and so by 
cmistantly putting off taking it they have ended 
by losing a greater portion of it. It may be said 
that the power of combining Privilege leave with 
Furlough has reduced this loss of Privilege leave, 


but as a matter of fact even since that concession 
was made much of the Privilege leave due to 
officers is still lost owing to their being unable to 
afford to take combined leave a greater portion of 
which is On half pay and, moreover, the conces¬ 
sion is only a make-shift remedy for what was 
recognised as a serious grievance. There is no 
doubt that much of the sickness and staleness 
which is to be found among officers of this country 
is due to their constant sticking to duty for 
several years together without any change except 
for short periods of a few days. In the opinion 
of the Association it is absolutely essential to the 
proper health and efficiency of officers that they 
should take a holiday every yeay and they believe 
that a remedy might be found in forbidding the 
accumulation of privilege leave and thereby com¬ 
pelling every officer to take his one month’s privi¬ 
lege leave each year. Such a proposal, however 
much it may be in the interests of those concerned, 
would probably be very unpopular amoq^ most 
officers who like to be able to accumulate their 
privilege leave in case they should need it. 
Though therefore they do not think that the 
unpopularity of the proposal would necessarih 
constitute a strong argument against it th( 
Association do think that some alteration in the 
long leave rules would be necessary in order to 
compensate for it and they venture to suggest 
below the lines on which such alteration might be 
made. 

It appears to the Association that on an average 
every officer needs about 8 months’ leave every 
fourth year. The present rules allow him to take 
a little more, but as has already been pointed out 
the rules regarding leave allowances do not enable 
him to avail himself of it. If he wei’e allowed 
bis leave on full pay there can be no doubt that 
he would invariably take it as soon as he could 
get it. The Association’s proposal then is that 
furlough on full pay should be earned at the rate 
of one month’on every six months’ active service, 
the yearly one month’s privilege leave to count 
for this purpose as active service, making a total 
of 3 years and 7 months’ furlough earned in a 
total service of 25 years. Thus every officer after 
3^ years’ active service, during the first three 
years of which he would get one month’s privi¬ 
lege leave each year, would be entitled to 7 
months’ leave on full pay when he could go home 
and have a thorough change. The leave would 
of course have to be taken at such a time as might 
be convenient to the interests of the Public 
Service: an officer could not be allowed to claim 
to take his leav at a particular time convenient 
to himself but would have to take it when he 
could get it, and would even be liable to be sent 
On leave when he did not want to go if he had 
leave due to him and if it was convenient' to the 
Public Service that he should go. It would be 
necessary to spread the leave absence more or less 
evenly over the whole year so as to avoid having 
too many officers absent at one time and too few 
at another. 

Under this scheme privilege leave at the rate 
of a month a year and furlough on full pay as 
explained above would be the only kinds of leave 
ordinarily allowed, but of course it would be 
necessary to provide in the regulations for the 
grant of special leave either for ill-health or for 
urgent private affairs. Such special leave would 
in the case of urgent private affairs not exceed 
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6 months, while leave on medical certificate 
would be for such period as the Medical Officer 
might declare necessary : in either case the leave 
would be on half pay only. 

The Association calculate that under this scheme 
the number of officers absent on leave at any time 
would not exceed 14i per cent, of the strength, 
and as the existing rules allow for as many as ^0 
per cent, being absent, it would be possible to 
reduce the reserve of officers for leave vacancies 
by 6 per cent. 

Under this system the total amount of leave on 
full pay to be enjoyed by an officer in 25 years^ 
service would be 3 years and 7 months. The 
Association do not think that it can be said that 
this is an unreasonable amount of leave to grant 
to an officer in the course of his service, nor on 
the other hand do they think that there should 
ordinarily be any necessity for more. Should, 
however, in any individual case more leave be 
required by any officer it will still be open to him 
to take it on half pay as at present. The object 
of the proposal is to secure a scheme which will be 
of the greatest benefit both to the public service 
and to the officers concerned. To the public 
service it will secure the maximum efficiency of 
the officers and will also avoid the long absences 
for as much as two years at a time which ai'e now 
permissible. To the officers it will ensure that 
they have sufficient opportunities of relaxation 
and change of climate and sufficient means at 
their disposal to take advantage of it. 

9. The first modification in the pension rules 
which I am desired to propose is the abolition of 
„ . the present system of deduct- 

mg annuity contributions 
from salaries and the grant of a net non-contribu¬ 
tory pension of £1,000 per annum. The annuity 
of the Indian Civil Service is commonly referred 
to as a pension of £1,000 per annum, and the 
Association speak from experience when they say 
that it is not realised by many candidates who 
enter for the examination that half or more than 
half that amount is contributed by the officer 
himself. In fact, however, the net pension of 
this, the premier service, compares by no means 
favourably with the pensions earned in other 
appointments in India. For example, pensions 
rise to £1,000 in the Military Department, and 
£1,050 in the Medical Service, while certain 
Barrister appointments yield a retiring allowance 
of £750 after as little as 11^ years’ service. The 
Association consider that the financial ameliora¬ 
tion which their proposal would effect is amply 
justified by the necessity of improving the 
attractiveness of the service, but in addition they 
also desire to urge that the system of contribu¬ 
tions is in itself objectionable and unequal in its 
operation. The only alternative to the present 
contributory system suggested in the questions 
framed by the Commission is a non-contributory 
system varying in amount according to the salary 
drawn on retirement. The Association would not 
be prepared to accept any such proportional 
system as it would tend to stagnation in promo¬ 
tion. On the contrary, they hold that the system 
of equal pensions after a fixed term of years of 
approved service is one of the most important 
privileges of the service and a principal attraction 
to recruits. But there could be no objection of 
principle to retaining the equal pensions which 
are the characteristic of the present system, while 
abolishing contributions. The unequal incidence 
of the present contributory system amounts to a 


substantial grievance. The original basis of the 
system was, as the Association understand, that an 
officer who retires after 25 years’ service) after 
bolding ordinary offices, should have contributed 
half the amount of his annuity himself. If, 
however, he continues in service after the period, 
as the more able officers tend to do, his contribu¬ 
tions do not cease, but oontinne or even increase 
in proportion to the pay of the higher offices to 
which he probably attains, with the result, it is 
understood, that a successful officer who attains to 
the highest appointments and serves his full term 
of 35 years, pays the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of his pension himself and receives nothing in 
reward for his service from the State. As a 
result of the secret manner in which the annuity 
^fund is administered, which in itself the Associa¬ 
tion regard as open to grave objection, the Asso¬ 
ciation are not in a position to give verified figures 
on these points. In any case the anomaly is 
patent, that the higher the office that he has held 
and the longer his service to the State, the less 
does he receive by way of pension. There is, 
moreover, a widespread opinion which, again, the 
Association are not at present in a position to 
verify that the contributions at present exacted 
would be capable of producing a better return if 
invested, and it may at least be urged as certain 
that whatever the advantages of the contributory 
system when instituted, they have been greatly 
diminished by the wider opportunities for private 
investment which now obtain. The Association 
would, however, have no objection to the reten¬ 
tion of a contribution towards a Provident Fund 
which should form an addition to the annuity. 

The second principal modification which the 
Association would make in the rigidity of 
the present pension rules is that an inefficient 
officer should be retired at a comparatively 
early stage of service on a proportionate 
pension. They do not wish to be understood as 
admitting that cases in which such a system 
requires to be applied are of any frequency j on 
the conti’ary, they are convinced that they are of 
the rarest occurrence. Cases, however, do occa¬ 
sionally occur in which officers show themselves 
unfit to discharge what may be described as the 
staple duties of the service, viz., the controlj 
administrative or judicial, of a district, and the 
Association consider it detrimental to the interests 
both of the j)ublio-^and of the Service that such 
officers should be retained. In framing a scheme 
for the retirement of such officers the Association 
would like to press upon the attention of the Com¬ 
mission three main proposals, viz., that the con¬ 
duct of such proceedings should not be left exclu¬ 
sively to the Secretariats, but that the first stage 
in each case should be an enquiry before a special 
Commission composed of members of the Service; 
secondly, that the scale of pensions should be the 
same as that for retirement on Medical Certificate, 
subject to the improvements in the latter suggest¬ 
ed below, and that ^e orders in each case should 
be passed by the Secretary of State and not by 
the Local Government or the Government of 
India. The Association desire particularly to urge 
that no change be made in the present system, 
under which orders for the retirement, as for 
the appointment, of a Civilian, issue from the 
Secretaiy of State alone. Unless adequate safe¬ 
guards are provided in this matter, recruiting is 
certain to he adversely affected, and the Associa¬ 
tion feel strongly that the authorities in India are 
not in the position of absolute detachment which 
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is necessary for proper judgment in such matters. 
They do not lose sight of the fact that the delega¬ 
tion of the power to order retirement to one of 
the authorities in India would leave the way open 
for an appeal to the Secretary of State, but they 
believe that such cases are more likely to be 
judged on their merits by that authority if they 
eonm before him as the sole and final tribunal. 

Thirdly, the Association consider that an im¬ 
provement is required in the scale of pensions 
granted on retirement on medical certificate, parti¬ 
cularly in the case of senior officers. The present 
maximum invalid pension is £700 after 25 years^ 
total service, of which less than 21 years has been 
active. The Association think that it will be 
conceded that this limit imposes an unduly severe 
penalty on senior officers whose health breaks- 
down, and that it is likely to lead to the retention 
in service of the inefficient. They are of opinion 
that the difference between a full pension and a 
medical pension in the last few years of an officer's 
service should be minimised in such a manner as 
to correspond more nearly with the conditions of 
other services where no distinction between the 
two classes of pension exists. The Association 
would urge that a scale ot medical pension work¬ 
ing down from a maximum of £91'5 'per annum 
after 24 years’ service be adopted. 

10. In conclusion, the Association desire to sub- 

_ , ,, mit certain recommendations 

Payment ot expenses , . , .i 

oil transfer and provision which do not arise directly 
of suitable medical from the questions as framed 
attendance. jjy Commission, but 

which have an indirect bearing on the emoluments 
of the Service and appear to the Association to be 
covered by the terms of the reference to the 
Commission. 

In the first place, I am to urge that the actual 
expenses of officers on transfer should be paid by 
Government. The travelling allowances at pre¬ 
sent granted being on the same scale as for 
ordinary touring within an officer’s district are 
altogether inadequate to meet the expenses of 
transfer from one post to another. When trans¬ 
ferred in the interest of the State the whole cost 
of moving the horses and conveyances which his 
duties require him to maintain, as well as furni¬ 
ture and personal effects, has to be paid by the 
officer himself, while a married man has also to 
meet the expenses of his wife and family. There 
is a very strong feeling, which the Association 
endorse, that an officer on transfer should be reim¬ 
bursed the actual cost of the move. The Associa¬ 
tion do not think it necessary to give detailed 


examples of the heavy expenditure which falls on 
officers under the present rules, since they under¬ 
stand that ample material for working out a 
detailed scheme is already in the hands of the 
Government of India. 

Secondly, I am to invite attention to the dis¬ 
quietude and apprehension with which the Service 
regards the arrangements made for medical atten¬ 
dance in the mufassal, which are frequently 
unsuitable, and in the case of married officers 
open to objection of the most serious character. 
The Association desire to urge most strongly that 
the medical service of Government should be so 
maintained as to provide a fully-qualified 
European medical officer for every district. They 
entertain no doubt that if suitable provision is not 
made in this matter recruitment will be very 
seriously affected, 

Enclosure. 

Proposed scale of pay for members of the Central 
Provinces Commission, 


(1) An increase of Rs. 50 
in the initial pay is - recom¬ 
mended. This to be raised 
to Rs. 500 after the officer 
has passed his departmental 
examination. 


Years of 

Rs. per 

Service. 

mensem. 

1 

(1) 450 

2 

550 

3 

600 

4 

650 

5 

700 

6 

750 

7 

850 

8 

950 

S 

1,050 

10 

1,150 

11 

1,250 

(2) No 

officer 1 

Years of 

Rs. per 

Service. 

mensem. 

12 

(2) 1,500 

13 

1,600 

14 

1,700 

15 

1,800 

16 

1,950 

17 

2,050 

18 

2,150 

19 

2,250 

20 

2,350 

21 

2,400 

22 

2,400 

23 

2,400 

24 



mensem even though he 
may have completed 12 or 
more than 12 years' service. 
But any officer whose pay 
is less than Rs. 1,500 who is 
put in charge of a district to 
receive a charge allowance 
of Rs. 300 per mensem with 
a minimum pay in each case 
of Rs. 1,250 and a maximum 
ofRs. 1,500. 

All Commissioners to receive Rs. 35,000 per 
annum. There are only 4 Commissionerships in 
these Provinces. Appointment to these posts is in 
future to be made strictly by selection. There is 
therefore every reason why they should be kept in 
a single class. 


APPENDIX III. 


Officials, Non-officials and Associations in the Central Provinces and Perar who, at the request of the 
Royal Commission, furnished loritteu answers to the interrogatories printed on pages v xxxviii 
n'f this volume, but who were not orally examined. 


{a) Officials. 

(1) Sir H. V. Drake-Brockman, I.C.S., 

Judicial Commissioner. 

(2) H. A. Crump, Ksq., I.C.S., Commissioner, 

Jubbulpore Division. 

(3) J. Walker, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner, 

Nagpur Division. 

{4) C. E. Low, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Director 
of Agriculture and Industries, 


(5) F. C.Turner, Esq., I C.S., Deputy Commis* 

sioner, Bhandaia. 

(6) Sir A. Blennerhassett, Bt., I.C.S., Third 

Secretary to the Hon’ble the Chief 
Commissioner. 

(7) R. Faridoonji, Esq., I.C.S., Commissionei 

of Excise. 

''^1 G. L. Corbett, Esq., I.C.S., Settlement 
Officer, Saugor. 
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APPENDIX III— continued. 


(9) D. G. Mitchell, Esq., I.C.S., Divisional 
and Sessions Judge, Chattisgarh. 

(10) E. M. Kiernander, Esq., Sub-Divisional 

OflBoer, Ellicbpur. 

(11) S. Shahpurji, Esq., Extra Assistant Com¬ 

missioner, Akola. 

(12) R, B. Sheorey, Esq., Extra Assistant 

Commissioner. 

(13) W. R. Dhobley, Es^, District and Addi¬ 

tional Sessions Judge. 

(14) A. G. Wright, Esq., Director of Public 

Insti’uction. 

(15) F. W. A. Prideaux, Esq., Bar.-at-Law, 

Divisional Judge, Nerbadda. 

(16) Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Banatwala, 

I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Amraoti. 

[h) Non- Officials. 

(17) Sir G. M. Chitnavis, K.C.I.E. 

(18) Nawab Muhammed Salemullah Khan, 

Khan Bahadur, C.I.E. 

(19) D. K. Kane, Esq., Member of the Dis¬ 

trict Board, Yeotmal. 


(20) Muhammad Abdul Kadir, Pleader, 

Amraoti. 

(21) M. B. Dadabhoy, Esq., C.I.E., ex- 

Member of Governor Generahs Council. 

(22) Debendra Nath Chaudhuri, Esq., Pleader, 

Raipur. 

(28) Diwan Bahadur Ballahha Dass, Banker, 
Jubbulpur. 

(24) Khan Bahadur Ghulam Mustfa, Land¬ 

lord. 

(25) Rai Bahadur H. N. Mitra, Bar.-at-Law, 

Khandwa. 

(26) D. V. Bhagwat, Esq., Director, Oil Mills, 

Akola. 

(27) H. D. Coggan, Esq., General Manager, 

Central India Mining Co. 

(28) K. B. Cupta, Esq., Pleader, Jubbulpur. 

(29) N. K. Kelkar, Esq., Pleader, Balaghat. 

(30) G. A. Phillips, Esq., Agent, Bank of 

Bombay, Akola. 


(c) Associations. 
None. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Officials, Non-officials and Associations in the Central Provinces and Berar who furnished written 
answers to the interrogatories printed on pages v—xxxviii of this volume in response to a 
notification published in the Central Provinces Gazette, but who were not orally examined. 

(4) S. V. Khetkar, Esq., Amraoti. 


(a) Officials. 

(1) R. Pantin, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Collector, 

Raipur. 

(2) R. N. Trivedi, Esq., Sub-Judge, Akola. 

(i) Non-officials. 

(3) H. S, Gour, Esq., Bar.-at-Law, Nagpur. 


(c) Associations. 

(5) Berar Provincial Congress Committee 
(M. V. Josbi, Esq.) 
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INDEX. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Numbers refer to Questions. 


A. 

Acting Allowances (see under Pay, I.O.S.). 

Age Limit (see under Indian Civil Service Examination). 
Age of arrival in India (see wwder Recruitment, I.C.S.). 

Agricnltnral Department: 

Appointments relating to, should be removed from 


P.C.S. into, Thakur - - 35,600-1, 35,644-7 

Creation of large number of new posts in, cause of 
increase of European officers, Khan - - 35,416 

Development, Bick .36,895 

Dibectok of Agbictjetuee ; 

Assistant: 

Post transferred to P.C.S., Thakur 35,693, 

35,606 

Removal of post from P.C.S., and inclusion in 
Provincial Seiwice of Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, advocated, Thakur - - - 35,600 

Length of service. Nelson - . - . 34,804 

Listing of one post, advocated, Kelkar - 37,673 

Local allowances payable to, Hidlah ■ - 33,734 

Post should be made superior to that held by 

Deputy Commissioner, Hullah - 35,515, 33,633-5 


Instances of Civil Servants taking charge of, Kelkar 

37,666 

Agriculture, Commissiouere (see Commissioners of 
Settlement and Agriculture). 

Aligarh, College, advocated for training of candidates 
for I.O.S., and particulars, Malak - 36,879, 36,883 

Allowances (see under Leave and Pay). 

Annuities (see Pensions). 

Appointment (see Recruitment). 

Arabic in syllabus of Civil Seiwice examination (see 
under Syllabus under Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion). 

Assistant Collectors (see Collectors, Assistant). 

Assistant Commissioners (see Commissioners, Assis¬ 
tant). 


B. 

Banias, number in judicial branch of P.C.S., Kelkar 

37,681 

Barristers: 

Appointment from (see under Recruitment under 
Judicial Branch). 

Average incomes made by, Sahasrabuddhy - 36,688 
Employed by moneylenders, particulars, Sahasra¬ 
buddhy, 36,752-4 ; Bick, 37,158-61, 37,165-3. 
Examinations, Indians going to England for, 
particulars re, Moss-King 33,874, 34,165-8, 34,173 
Indians failing for I.C.S. might go to Indian bar, 

Moss-King . 34,175-6 

Law graduates often go in for the bar in preference to 
becoming munsifs, Paranjpe - - 36,048-54 

Qualified to fill judgeship if properly ti-ained, Bick 

37,061-4 

Work in India different from work in England, Bick 

37,160-73 

Basim, Sub-Divisional Ofiioers of, local allowances 
payable to, Hullah .33,734 

Bengal: 

Invidious to have grade of Rs. 1,000 in, and not 

elsewhere, Khan .35,583 

Sub-divisional oificers often do not come in contact 
with other Europeans for months at a time, Khan 

35,571 


Berar Provincial Civil Service, amalgamated with 
Central Provinces Provincial Service, Thakur 35,593 

Bombay: 

Executive Council, no member from judicial side 
appointed to, for years, Mudholkar - 37,610-1 
Judicial branch, constitution, compared with that in 
Central Provinces and Berar, Stanyon 34,399-402 
Provincial Civil Service, suggestion to throw open 
posts in, to residents in Central Provinces not 
supported, and Bombay men would not be welcomed 
in Central Provinces P.C.S., Paranjpe 36,092-5 

Brahmans; 

Administrative capacity, Mudholkar - - 37,191 

Educational abilities :. 

Honours in B.A.’s and B.Sc’s. taken by, statistics 
and marked increase, Slocock - - - 36,468 

Number in judicial branch of P.C.S., Kelkar - 37,681 
PbEPONDEEANCE: 

in Judicial branch P.C.S., Dfck - - - 36,934 

in P.C.S., Khan, 35,252 ; Thakur, 35,597. 

Burma, excluded from calculations of Public Seiwice 
Commission, Mudholkar - - - 37,446-8 


C. 

Calcutta, College, advocated for training of candidates 
for I.C.S., Malak .36,879 

Caste Prejudice: 

Predominance of Indians in I.C.S. not welcome 
owing to, Khan - - . . 35,196, 35,445 

Rigidity of distinction between castes fast dis¬ 
appearing, Kolhatkar - - . . 37,926 

Castes, representation of, in public service (see Class 
representation under Recruitment). 

Central Provinces, a non-regulation province, Hullah 

33,838 

Central Provinces and Berar Commission Associa- 
tion: 

Constitution, and particulars re, Nelson 34,687-90 
Letter to Joint Secretaries to Royal Commission on 
Public Service. p. 304-10 

Central Provinces Commission: 

Pay inferior to that in other provinces, and dissatis¬ 
faction owing to, Slocock - - 35,237,-36,335-6 

Promotion of P.C.S. officers into, not advocated, 
Paranjpe 36,078-80 

Chhattisgarh Feudatories, political agent, local allow¬ 
ances payable to, Hullah . - . . 33,734 

Chief Commissioner (see Commissioner, Chief). 

Chief Secretary (see under Secretaries). 

Christians, Indian; 

Backward ■ community and rules re recruitment of 
non-residents to P.C.S. should be used to secure 

due representation, Khan - - - - 35,251 

Number in P.C.S., Hullah - • . . 33,570 

Civil List, comparison of present, with that of twenty 
years ago, Khan ------ 35,511 

Collectors and District Magistrates : 

Authority to transfer pending oases, and particulars, 
Khan - - 35,528-32, 35,535-6,35,551-3 

Criminal cases tried by, and preferred for local cases 
to other judges, Sahasrabuddhy 36,762-4, 36,767 
Difference from District and Sessions Judge and 
particulars re separation of magisterial and ex¬ 
ecutive functions, Slocock - - 36,585-90 

Duties as Collector of Land Revenue and Revenue 
Court and particulars re police duties. &c., Bick 

36,903, 37,123-30 
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Collectors and District Magistrates— con-tmaed. 
Magistracy of district should not be held by, 
MmdholJcar ...... 37,196 

Member of I.C.S. required as, and particulars re 
position, Dich - - - - - - 36,903 

Number and particulars re, Hwllah - - 33,528 

Open competition : 

Fails to produce competent, and reasons, Kolhat- 

kar .- ---37,805 

Procured by, satisfactory, Mudholkar - 37,187 
Powers, a few cases of abuses of, known, and par¬ 
ticulars re, Stanyon - - - 34,518-22 

Senior, junior officer should always be placed under, 
for first two years of service, and partieulars re, 
ShvMa .- -35,095 

Separation op punctions ; 
not Advocated, and reasons, Stamjoii, 34,523-4 ; 
Khan, 35,235, 35,314-7. 

Favoui-ed by small educated minority, but not l>y 
masses, Stanyon . - - - -34,517 

Scheme if Judicial Branch separated, Mudholkar 

37,279 

Training, special courses might be desirable, but not 
practicable, Hullah - - . - 33,822-4 

(see also Commissioners, Deputy.) 

Collectors, Assistant : 


Commissioners, Assistant— continued. 

Listed posts ; 

Two merged in P.C.S., Hullah, 33,503, 33,669-70 ; 

y/M/twr, 35,593, 35,606; Slococfe, 36,314. 
should be Made responsible for probationers in 
district, scheme, Thakur - - - 35,598 

Number, Hullah, 33,529 ; Thakur, 35,720-2. 
Number fixed solely with view to number of 
superior posts open to Indian Civilians, and 
posts cannot be listed, NeZsow - - -34,606 

Pay .- 
Grading : 

Proposals rc, Hullah - . . . .33,5.30 

Statement, Hullah ----- 33,531 
Bates of, MidZa/i - - . - -33,529 

Beasonable, Hullah ----- 33,701 
Scheme re pay and grading, Nelson - - 34,655 

Time-scale, advocated up to tenth year of service 
and particulars, Khan - - - 35,338-43 

Promotion over heads of members reci-uited from 
P.O.S. objected to, and particulars, Slocock 

36,52,5-8, 36,535-7 

Commissioners, Chief; 

Extra pension suggested for, Slocock - - 36,349 

Nomination to P.C.S. of candidates from good 
families should he entnisted to administration or, 


Few married, Hullah ... - - 33,811 

Go straight to district on arrival in India, Hullah 

33,796-8 

Pay : . , , 

Amount, particulars of tentage allowance, Ac,, 
and question as to adequacy, Htdlah 33,799-813 
Increase on anival in India, advocated, Hullah 

33,814 

Collectors, Deputy; 

Merging of inferior posts in P.C.S..increases number 
of, from four to eight, Nelson ■ - - 34,861 

Number and particulars, Hullah - - - 33,528 

Recruitment (see Recruitment, P.C.S.). 

Colonial Civil Service Examination, combination with 
Indian Civil Service Examination (see tender. Indian 
Civil Service Examination). 

Colonials should be excluded from Indian Civil Service, 
Mal.ak ■ - ■ - - - 36,771 

Commerce, young B.A.’s advised to go in for, owing 
to congestion of legal pi'ofession. Paratijpe 36,055-7 

Commissioners; 

Indians eligible for post as, Hick - - - 36,910 

Listed posts should include the post of, Paranjpe, 
35,908 ; Kolhatkar, 37,829. 

Nomination of candidates for direct recruitment by, 
suggestion that lists should be kept in offices of, 
Thakur..- - - ' 35,595,35,638,34,742-8 

Number and proposals re, Hullah, 33,529-30 ; Nelson, 
34,890. 

only Cme class advocated, and pu-rthadars re siilaiy, 
Moss-Kimj ...... 33,.896 

Pay : 

Pay and grading, .statement, Hullah - - 33,531 

Scheme, Hullah, 33,530; Nelson, 34,655, 34,663. 
Pensions, grant of additional, advocated, Hullah, 
33,550; SZocoefc, 36,349. 

Post, when listed, should be held on full pay, 
Stanyon - - - .... 34,246 

Procured by open competition aatisfactory,Mudholkar 

37,187 

Selection from P.C.S., particulars if separate cadre 
organised, Slocock - ■ - - 36,626-9 

Commissioners, Assistant; 

Alteration of title to Assistant Collector, only objec¬ 
tion would be sentimental one, Nelson ■ 34,820 
Acting in superior grade does not involve increased 
responsibilities. Nelson - - - - 34,659 

Appointments, number of, Hullah - - 33,528 

in Executive branch, number appointed, Hullah 

33,565 

First class ; 


but Board not recommended, Paranjpe 36,000-1 
Power to appoint probationers as reserve, if necessary, 
Thakur .... - - 35,602 

Power to grant appointments to Europeans and 
Eurasians not having secured a degree and 
particulars and I’emarks re, Thakur - 35,818. 

35,822-3 

Power to exempt Indians of noble family under 
exception to rules re recruitment, should be 
granted to, Thakur .... 35,829-38 
Rates of pay, and number of posts, Hullah - 33,529 
Recommendations re sending policemen to training 
school sent to, Slocock .... 36,465 

Commissioners, Deputy: 

Alteration of title to Collector, only objection would 
be sentimental one, Nelson - - - 34,820 

Acting in superior grade does not involve increased 
responsibilities, Nelson .... 34,659 

Age of appointment as, too high, and suggestions, 
Slocock .... 36,308, 36,389-91 

Clerks, prospects of, Hullah • - 33,792-4 

District Judge's work formerly done by, particulars, 
Mudholkar ...... 37,281 

Duties vary with district, Khan 35,297, 35,330-5 
Experience of military officers recruited in India as, 
and number, Kelkar .... 37,671 

Functions as district magistrate and head of police 
would he lessened by separation of judicial and* 
executive branches, Khan - - - 35,314-7 

Hours oe Work : 

Extra woik in canq), Khan - - - 35,392 

Vary according to man and di.strict, hut six 
average, and not unduly lieavy, and particulars. 
Khan - - - - 35.299-300, 35,392 

Indiau.s not considered fit for, and reasons, Moss- 
Kin<j - 33,874, 33,913-4, 34,135, 34,158-63 

Listing of more posts advocated, Hullah, 33,856; 
Walayatullah, 34,943, 34,982, 35,012 ; Thakur, 
35,807-9 ; Para,njpe, 35,908 ; Kelkar, 37,673. 
should be Made responsible for probationer in 
district, scheme, Thakur - - - - 35,598 

Must be district magistrate with magistracy 
sulxu'dinate to him, scheme. Hick, 36,903, 37,131-7, 

37,174-7 

Number of, Hullah, 33,528-9 ; Hick, 37,178-9. 

Officer acting as, for eight years who has never 
drawn pay or reached grade of, and paidiculars 
re. Nelson, - ...... 34,660 

Pay : 

Present rates, Hullah, 33,514, 33,529 ; Nelson, 
34,640; Slocock, 36,330, 36,334. 


Cadre cut down by abolition of one post, Hullah Proposed rates, Hullah, 33,630-1; Nelson, 34,655. 

33,669 Time-scale should be applicable to, Khan, 35,344-7 ; 


Indian Civil Service recruits of many years’ standing Slocock, 36,339. 

still serving as. Hullah, 33,531; Slocock. 36.308; Relations with Indians, particulars re, SAttfeZu 
Hick, 36,896. 35,180-1 







mm.- 


CommlssioiiM’S, 3)eputy— coniimed. 

Selected, junior members are sent to, fot training 
after taking up appointment, Nelson ■ - 34,629 

'Twenty-eight with five Commissionerships open to 
them proposed, JfuMa/i. - - - -33,816 

(see also Collector and District Magistrate.) 

Commissioners of Excise; 

Extra Assistant, abolition of post, proposed, Hullah 

33,574 

Listed posts should include the post of, Kolhatkar 

37,829 

Local allowances payable to, Hullah - - 33,734 

Personal assistant to, removal of post from P.C.S., 
and inclusion in provincial service of excise 
department, advocated, Thalcur - - 35,600 

Commissioners, Extra Assistant: 

Ar/rEBATioN or title in rAvoiiii of title op 
Deputy Collectoe; 

only Objection would be a sentimental one. Nelson 

34,82t) 

Proposed, WalayatuMak - - 34,945, 35,059-62 

Appointed to officiate as Deputy Commissioners 
during temporai-y vacancies, Thalcur - - 35,606 

Burma, treated as first-class officers for travelling and 
daily allowance, Thalcur - - . - 35,630 

Cases of refusals of posts as, owing to better prospects 
outside P.G.S., and probability of more such cases 
in future, Thalcur - - - 35,595, 35,737-40 

Criminal oases tried by, and legal qualifications 
should be insisted on, Bixit - 36,172, 36,206 

Geading ; 

Alterations necessary, Kolhatkar - - 37,855 

Present grading, r/tafeiw, 35,593 ; Paranjpe, 35,942 
History of, and particulars, Thakur,3o,o9S; Paranjpe, 
35,942. 

NuMBEBS : 

Increase necessary, Dixit .... 36,026 
Present numbers, Kolhatkar - . - 37,852 

Officiating, rates of pav, and numlier of posts, Hullah 

33,583 

Pay ; 

Comparison with that of District Judge, Kellear 

37,799 

Improvement suggested, WalayatuUah, 34,947, 
34,950; Shukla, 35,129; Thakur. 35,609, 35,611; 
Khan, 35,253, 35,402 ; Bixit, 36,172 j Kolhatkar, 
37,852. 

Travelling allowance: 

Amount allowed, and increase advocated, Kelkar 

37,800-3 

of Second-class officers given for purposes of daily 
allowances, and suggestion for treatment as 
first class, Thakur 35,630, 35,682, 35,749-50 
Probationary, rates of pay, and number of posts, 
Hullah, 33,583 ; Khan, 35,253, 35,403. 

Promotion to, particulars of. Dip- (t - -36,172 

Tahsildars successful as, Thakur - - - 35,595 

Tempoeary: 

Appointment on account of lack of men in service, 
and work and particulars re, Walayatullah 

34,937 

Rates of pay and number of posts, Hullah - 33,583 
Title dropped, iFiiKa/i - - . - - -33,583 

Transfers, loss incurred through, and reasonable 
actual expenses on, suggested, Thakur - 35,630, 

35,749 

Work, particulars re, and case of ov<!rwork, Thakur 
35,654-60, 35,692-8, 35,719, 35,847-53 

Commissioners, Financial: 

Extra pension suggested for, Stocock - - 36,349 

Rates of pay, and number of posts, Hullah 33,529 

Commissioners, Judicial: 

Additional ; 

First, rates of pay, and number of posts, Hullah 

33,529 

Post should be held on full pay, Stanyon 34,246 
Second, rates of pay and number of posts, Hullah 

33,529 

Court; ' . 

Consists of four judges, and particulars re, Stanyon 
34,311, 34,326-8, 34,392 
pay, two-thirds rule not approved, Kolhatkar 

37,845 




Commissioners, 3\id.\c,iaX-^contmued. 

Court— rqmtmiied. 

Registrar of; 

Deputy, pay same as for subordinate judges in 
Judicial Branch, Hullah - - - 33,565 

Local allowances payable to, Hullah - 33,734 
Extra pension suggested for, Sloeock - - 36,349 

Listed posts should include one of, Paranjpe, 

. 35,953, 35,957 ; Kelkar, 37,682 ; Kolhatkar, 37,673, 

. 37,829. 

Number, Hullah, 33,529 ; Kelkar, 37,673. 

Number included in Civil Seiwice cadre, Hullah 

33,716 

One post should be filled by barrister or pleader if 
number of posts increased, Kelkar - - 37,682 

One post held by non-Civil Service man, and reason, 

Hulloh .33,717-22 

Pay ; 

Higher than Commissioner.s at present, proposed. 

Hullah .33,816 

Rates of, Hullah . 33,529 

no Time to make personal inspections, Stanyon 

34,313 

Work of, Dixit ...... 36,200 

Commissioners of Settlement and Agriculture: 

Assistant, numbers of P.C.S, appointed to act as, 

Thakur . 35,593, 35,606 

Local allowance, payable to, Hullah - - 33,734 

Rates of pay, and number of posts, Hullah - 33,529 

Communities, backward, representation in public 
service {see Class representation under Recruitment). 

Congress, Indian, question of agitation if recruitment 
of Indians by open competition restricted to one- 
third, and particulars, Mudholkar - 37,322-3, 37,325, 

37,332, 37,335-6 

Conditions of Service, I,C.S. : 

Inferior posts, system approved, Hullah, 33,512, 
33,673-7 ; Nelson, 34,638 ; Khan, 35,232, 

Qcinquemnial examination : 

Present system not adequate to regulate rate of 
recruitment and flow of promotion, and reasons. 
Nelson ... . . . 34,650 

Sufficient, except in certain cases, Hullah 33,524 
Superior posts : 

All post® entered as, do not carry salary of more 
than Rs, 1,000 per mensem. Nelson 34,641, 

34,803-4 

Allowance of 35 per cent, on, excess of junior 
officers not caused by, Hullah, 33,519; Nelson, 
. . . 34,645. 

Approved, Hullah .83,511 

Approved and no change in, advocated if age 
of recruitment lowei'ed, Nelson, 34,637 ; Sloeock, 
36,308, 36,329. 

no Difficulty in working with number of, Nelson 

34,641 

Five, held by, junior officers not drawing Rs. 1,000, 
and should be included in inferior posts, 
Moss-King ■ - , - - 33,888-9 

Giving future judicial and executive officers 
experience in both branches, arrangement 
suggested, Hullah - - - - - 33,687 

Incorrect list of, and difficulties of working owing 
to, Sloeock - - - - - 36,331-2 

Large proportion of junior officers filling, in 1910 
and 1909 due to amount of leave taken by senior 
officers, Hullah ... - 33,638-9 

List incoiTect, and corrections, Hidlah - 33,514 
Number, Nelson ..... 34,848 
Number allowed for temporary appointments 
corresponds with actual experience, Hullah, 
' 33,^17 ; Ne&oa, 34,599, 34,642. 

Number of officers below, should be reduced, Moss- 


King 34,116 

Officers on deputation in, list, Hullah - 33,517 
Ordinarily held by officers in I.C.S. or members of 
Commission, - - - -33,515 

Reduction of period before obtaining : 

not Approved, Moss-King 34,114-24,34,146-54 
Block in promotion caused - - - p. 306 

Extent, and opinion re, Nelson - 34,806-9 

A 2 
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Conditions of Service, I.C.S. — continued. 

Stipbbiob Posts — continued. 

Five years suggested, Moss-King 33,887, 33,928-9 
would Necessitate reduction in cadre, Moss-King 

33,929-31 

undesirable, Hullah - - - 33,609, 33,673-7 

System approved, Moss-King, 33,887, 33,928-9; 

Nelson, 34,637; Khan, 35,231; Pamnjpe, 35,935. 
Temporaet, Method bt which Opeicebs ee- 

CEUITED AGAINST, ABE SHOWN IN LOWEST 
GeADB: 

Satisfactory, Hullah .33,518 

Unsatisfactory, Nelson . - . - 34,644 

Training in executive functions valuable for either 
iudicial or executive posts aftei’wards Hullah 

33,673-7 

Co-operative Credit Societies, Registrar of; 

Entered as superior post, but does not receive 
superior pay, Moss-King, 33,888 ; Nelson, 34,641. 


Listing of one post advocated, Kelkar - - 37,673 

Local allowances payable to, Hullah - - 33,734 

Pay; 

Rates of, and number of posts, Hullah - 33,529 
Scheme, Hullah, 33,515, 33,633-5 ; Nelson, 34,641. 
Post should be made superior, and be held by 
Deputy Commissioner, Hullah - - 33,515, 

33,633-5 

Service, and length. Nelson - - - - 34,804 


Cost of living, increase, Shuhla, 35,192-3; Slocock, 
36,354. 

Conncil(s): 

Executive, creation of new, Mudholkar • - 37,191 

Legislative, expansion and elevation, Mudholkar 

37,191 

MeMBEBS ; 

One should belong to judicial branch, Mudholkar 

37,196, 37,607, 37,612 
special Pension, advocated, and particulars re. Nelson 

34,677 

Secretary of State’s (see under India OlRoe). 
ViCEBOT’S: 

Extra pension suggested for, Slocock - - 36,349 

Permanent membership of, should be crowning 
point of Indian career, and in no case lead to 
headship of province. Nelson ■ • - 34,684 

Courts, High: 

strong British element necessary in, Pick - 36,903 
European element expected in, Dixit - - 36,263 

Lack of despatch in conducting trials, Khan - 35,198 
Pensions, arrangements. Sir Ralph Benson’s views 
agreed with, Khan .... - 35,245 

Recruitment from the Bar, no intention to stop, 
Mudholkar .37,608 

Courts, Small Cause: 

Judges (see under Judges). 

Merged in P.O.S., and consequent reduction of 
salaries, not approved, Kolhatkar - - 37,828 

Powers have been made more extensive than should 
be the case, Stanyon .34,315 

Covenant, revision advocated. Nelson - - 34,684 

Criminal Procedure Code: 

Checks on injustice by, Khan - - - 35,235 

powers of Magistrate to call witnesses for cases 
under, Slocock ----- 36,620-2 


D. 

Departmental Examination (see under Training). 
Deputation posts, number and nature of, in 1912, 
Hullah . 33,640-1 

Deputy Collectors (see Collectors, Deputy). 

Deputy Commissioners (see Commissioners, Deputy). 
Deputy Tahsildars (see TahsMars, Deputy). 

Dick, George Paris, evidence of - 36,895-37,186 

Director of Agriculture (see under Agricultural 
Department). 


District and Sessions Judges (see Judges, District 
and Sessions). 

District charges, Englishmen prefeiTed by Indians, 
Nelson -------- 34,611 

District OfBcers: 

European, overworked, Shukla - - 35,121-3 

Reduction in power or influence of, would cause 
general slackening of administration. Nelson 34,653 
Relations with Indians, particulars, and suggestions, 
Shukla .- 35,182-4 

Districts: 

Apportionment of judicial officers over, particulars, 
Mudholkar ...... 37,281 

too Large, and sub-division advocated, Dick 

■ 36,895, 36,967-74, 37,007-9 

Divisional Judges (sec Judges, Divisional and Sessions). 

Dixit, Moro Rajaram, evidence of - 36,141-36,302 


E. 

Education: 

B.A.’s, number of, per annum, Paranjpe - 36,043-4 

Development, Dick ----- 36,895 

at Public School ; 

Value of, Moss-King 33,870, 33,898-900, 33,870, 

34,067, 34,074-82 

Schools, first-class European, none, Thakur - 35,820 

effect of Simultaneous examination on : 
would be Good, Mudholkar - - 37,422-5 

would not React unfavourably, Paranjpe 36,068 

Educational Department; 

Admission of Indians into service rare, Kelkar 

37,661 

Head of Department should be member of I.C.S., 

Dick .36,910 

Instances of Civil Servants taking charge of, Kelkar 

37,666 

Pension, additional, to certain officers of high rank, 
may be sanctioned on certain conditions, Hullah 

33,550 

Time-scale satisfactory, Paranjpe - - - 35,960 

Ellichpur, sub-divisional officers of, local allowances 
payable to, Hullah ----- 33,734 

Engineering Department: 

Imperial branch of, very few Natives of India obtain 
admission into, since abolition of Cooper’s Hill 
College, Aelfear . - . - -37,661 

Time-scale working satisfactory in, Paranjpe - 35,960 

Engineers: 

Assistant ; 

Treated as first class officers for travelling and 
daily allowances, Thakur - - - 35,630 

Chief, pension, amount, Hullah - - - 33,550 

Eurasians; 

Number in P.6.S., Hullah, 33,570; Shukla, 35,102. 
Revex’sion to British type of character possible under 
favourable conditions, Stanyon - - 34,555-8 

Training, particulars re, Stanyon - - 34,455-66 

European officials: 

Closing of open competition against Indians, 
advocated if any danger of swamping, Slocock 

36,305, 36,360 

Comparison with Indian, Nelson, 34,611; Dixit, 
36,160, 36,292-3. 

no Danger of swamping, by Indians, and particulars, 

Dixit . 36,142, 36,248-52 

Employment of minimum peopoetion in higheb 

POSTS: 

Advocated and suggestions re. Nelson, 34,599; 
Shukla, 35,081, 35,111-8; Dixit, 36,154, 36,181, 
36,290-2 ; Slocock, 36,474; Malak, 36,782,36,800 
-2 ; Dick, 36,895, 37,067-8, 37,072-3 ; Mudhol¬ 
kar, 37,191, 37,203, 37,254, 37,331, 37,402, 
37,543-5; Kolhatkar, 37,882. 

Fixing of, not compatible with idea of efficiency 
as first consideration, Paranjpe - - 35,900 

in Judicial branch not necessary, Dixit - 36,188 
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European O&ci&lB- coniimied. Executive Brancii, 'P.C.S.—continued. 

Employment op minimum pkoportion in hiohbe no Listed post held permanently by members of, and 


POSTS — continued. 

Importance of, and no danger of swamping by 
Indians, Paranj'pe, 36,064-6; Miidholkar, 37,191, 
37,245, 37,251-3, 37,292-8, 37,319-20, 37,325, 
37,402, 37,428-34, 37,545-6. 

Importance of preserving and obtaining superior 
class of men, and particulars, Slococh - 36,354 
Increase in number of, Khan - 35,226, 35,413-24 
Main consideration in view of Government, but 
British element preferred to, Mudholkar 37,191 

37,392-8, 37,428-34 


particulars, Walayatullah, 34,943 ; Thahur, 35,606. 
Pay.- 

Alterations suggested, Hullah, 33,741, 33,584; 

Khan, 35,253, 35,404; Kolhathar, 37,852. 
Revision, effect of last, Hullah - - . 33,583 

Travelling allowance, officers on Rs. 500 only 
granted, at 2nd class officer’s rates, Hullah 

33,583 

(see also Pay, P.C.S.) 

Promotion : 


Maintenance op proportion : 

Importance of, Moss-King, 33,874, 34,127, 34,129- 
30; Stanyon, 34,203, 34.256; Walayatullah 
34,922-3, 35,037-43; Mndholhir, 37,191, 

3 j ,252—3. 

PREPONnSEANCE: 

Advocated, and financial considerations with regard 
to, Khan - - ■ - 35,196,35,360-62 

Necessary in higher services, AeZson - -34,599 

Exchange Compensation Allowance (see under Pay, 
I.C.S.). 

Excise: 

Commissioner (see Commissioner of Excise). 
Department of : removal of ten posts from Provincial 
Civil Service to, advocated, Thakur 35,600-1, 35,799 

Executive Branch, I.C.S.; 

Bifurcation between Judicial Branch and (see under 
Judicial Branch, I.O.S.). 

Europeans, minimum of, advocated, Dixit - 36,290 
Examination, on present lines suitable, and scheme, 
Mudholkar - - - 37,196, 37,274, 37,583-95 

Judicial functions, combination and separation (sec 
under Judicial Branch, I.C.S,). 

Junior executive officers should sometimes be inter¬ 
changed with judicial, Hullah • • - 33,686 

Larger uumhev of officers employed in, Kelhar 37,748 
Magisterial functions, continuance advocated till 
separation of judicial effected, Kolhaikar 37,893-4 
Pensions : 

Suggestions re special, Hullah, 33,550 ; Moss-King, 
33,892 ; Nelson, 34,677 ; Khan, 35,246. 

(see also Pensions, I.O.S.) 

Probation : _ 

Schemes, Stanyon, 34,211; Mudholkar, 3v,2l2, 
37,216, 37,417-8; Kolhatkar, 37,831, 37,842. 

(see also Probation, I.O.S.) 

Recruitment : 

from I.C.S. more suitable for. than for Judicial 
Branch, Dixit - - • 36,188,36,289 

Scheme, Kolhatkar - - 37,811,37,866-72 

(see also Recruitment, I.C.S.) 

Separation of Executive and Judicial bmctions (.see 
under Judicial Branch, I.C.S.). 

Staff, adequate, Khan .35,301 


Number of officers superseded for, Hullah 33,578, 

33,622 

Particulars re, Paranjpe - - - . 35,942 

Prospect of slight block in, Hvllah - - 33,577 

(sec also Promotion, P.C.S.) 

Recruitment .- 

from Clerical service, more fomierly, Hidlah 

33,795 

by Competitive examination; 

Advocated, Kelkar .... 37,680 

net Advocated, Dixit - - - 36,213—4 

Partly advocated, and proportion and particulars, 
Walayatullah - - - 34,933, 36,032-3 

Direct, number taken up with, no previous training 
and success, Thakur .... 35,595 

Direct appointment by competitive examination 
for half, appointment from subordinate services 
for two-sixths, and nomination of residents for 
one-sixth advocated. Mudholkar 37,228, 37,230, 

37,283, 37,295 

by Direct nomination, and promotion from subordi¬ 
nate service, and suggestions re, Walayatullah 

34,932-3, 35,022 


only Gi’adnates admitted, Paranjpe - • 35,943 

Graduate qualification should apply to Anglo- 
Indians as well as Indians, Dick - • 36,932 

Normal rate, Hullah .33,577 

of Officers from other services, most of officers 
would not have started on appointments below 
Rs. 50, Hullah .... 33,785-6 

Particulars re, Paranjpe - - . . 35,942 


Reservation of percentage of posts for hereditary 
claimants, approved, Paranjpe 35,943, 35,997- 

6004, 36,058-9 

Riding as necessary qualification, advocated, 
Walayatullah ..... 34,930 
Rules: appointments by nomination, standard of 
ability should not be lowered, and particulars 
re qualifications, Walayatullah 34,930, 35,023-4 
Selection as at present with preference to law 
graduates advocated, Dixit - 36,172, 36,210-2, 

36,216, 36,232-3 

(.s-ee also Reci-uitment, P.C.S.) 
should be Relieved entirely from .Tudicial work if 


Training ; 

in Judicial work, advocated, Kolhatkar - 3/,896 
in Law, increase not required, Stanyon, 34,223; 

Khan, 35,228, 35,286. 

(see also Training, I.O.S.1 

Executive Branch, P.C.S.: 

Cadre: ^ ^ 

Increase required, Walayatullah, 34,937,34,988—92; 
Dfcfc, 86,935. 

Leave reserve smtahle, Eullah - - - 33,575 

Revision, effect of last, Hullah - - - 33,583 

Revision of, under consideration, Hullah - 33,574 
“Self-contained,” and no officiating promotion 

given, Hullah .33,585 

Strength of, Hullah, 33,565; Thakur, 35,592-3, 
35,601; Kolhatkar, 37,852. 

System of fixing strength, Hullah - - 33,674 

Classes: 

All duly i-epresented, Dick - - - - 36,934 

Hindus, inadequately represented, Paranjpe 
Functions and importance of, Walayatullah 34,947, 

34.989-90 


separation from Judicial takes place, Kolhatkar 

37,853, 37,891 

Training : 

System, Hullah ------ 33,571 

(see also Training, P.C.S.) 

Work oe ; 

Criminal, done by, Hullah, 33,580 ; Dixit, 36,176. 
Criminal, should be transferred to judicial branch, 
Dixit - 36,176, 36,206, 36,226-31, 36,297-8 

Details of, Walayatullah, 34,989; Thakur, 35,660-7. 
Revenue cases tried by, Hullah - - - 33,580 

Executive Councils, creation of new, Mudholkar 37,191 

Executive Subordinate Service, number and payjand 
grading of officers and scheme for improvement, 
Kolhatkar ....... 37,852 

Extra Assistant Commissioners (see Commissioners, 
Extra Assistant). 


P. 


Judicial functions, combination and separation (see 
under Judicial Braneb, P.O.S.). 

Knowledge of law as important to, as to judicial 
officer, and candidates for should be law graduates, 
and particulars re, Thakur .... 35,595 


Family Pension Fund (see Indian Services Family 
Pension Fund). 

Financial Commissioners (see Commissioners, Finan¬ 
cial). 
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Financial flej)artin6ttt: ,, . > 

Instances of Civil Servants taking charge of, Ketkav 

37,666 

Time-scale, particulars re, Nelson . ^ - 34,662 

Forest Department: 

Pensions, additional, to certain officers of high rank, 
may be sanctioned on certain conditions, Hullah 

33,550 

Time scale satisfactory, Hullah, 33,539; Nelson, 
34,662. 

Furlough (see under Leave). 


G. 

General Provident Fund (see Provident Fund). 

Government of India, Officers (jn deputation nuder. 
number, Hullah, 33.614-6; Moss Kuiy. 34,121 

Government of India Act, 1833: 

Revocation or modification unnecessary if recruit¬ 
ment of Indians restricted, Mudholkar - 37,189, 

37,191, 37,332-3 

not Violated by present system of recruitment, 
Stanyon, 34,511-4; Nelson, 34,582, 

Government Scholarships (see Scholarships). 

Grading (se<! under 


H. 

Head of a district, reduction in power or influence of 
would cause general slackening of administration. 
Nelson -------- 34,653 

Heads of Provinces, Pensions of: 

Grant of additional, after 3 years’ service, advocated, 
HiMah ------- 33,550 

Special, advocated, and particulars re, Nelson - 34,677 

High Courts {see Courts, High). 

Higher services, recruitment, distinction in principle 
from subordinate services advocated, Dixit 36,234-5 

Hindus: 

Coinpulsorv probation in England, obstacle in way 
ot, Kelhar - - - - - ■ - 37,676 

Education, honours in B.A. and B.Sc., taken by, 
statistics and increase, Slococh • 36,305, 35,468 

Inadequately represented in executive branch of 
P.O.S., Faranjpe ----- 35,945 
Humber in P.C.S., Hullah, 33,570; Sltiihla, 35,102. 

Hindustani, Brahmans and Kayastha, number in 
judicial branch of P.C.S., Kelhar ■ - ■ 37,681 

Home Civil Service: 

Examination, combination with Indian Civil Service 
Examination (sec under Indian Civil Service 
Examination). 

Method of selection and appointment suggested for 
recruitment from P.C.S. to I.C.S., practised in, 
and complaints, Slococh - - • 36,551-3 

House accommodation, at rental of not more than 
5 per cent, of officer’s pay, advocated, and pai-ticnlars, 
Walayatullah - 34,967, 35,009-11,35,017-21 

Hullah, John, I.C.S., evidence of - - 33,499-868 


1 . 

Imperial Service, separate cadre, confined to Indians 
and vecnrited in India, advocated, and scheme, 
Stanyon 34,198, 34,200, 34,203, 34„257-8, .34,266-72, 

34,337-51 

India Office: 

Reservation oe certain posts in ; 

. for Members of I.C.S., advocated, and pai-ticulars 
re, Nelson - - - 34,684, 34,759—69 

for Men of Indian exxierieiice, advocated, and 
aiTangements suggested, Slococh - 36,310, 

36,514-24 


India Ofiice— continued, 

Secretaries, importance of knowledge of India by, 
Slococh . 36,519, 36,522 

Secretary of State’s Council ; 

Indians appointed to, Mudholkar - - 37,191 

Term of appointment should be reduced from 7 to 
3 years, Nelson - - - 34,684, 34,758 

Indian Civil Service: 

Amalgamation of Central Provinces and Berar 
cadres applied for, but not yet sanctioned, Hullah 

33,601-2 

Class distinction among Europeans, question of, 

Moss-King . 34,092-7 

Division of classes, scheme, Dick - - - 36,903 

Executive side more suitable function for, than 
jiidiciiil. and latter not much desired by members, 

Dixit . 36,188, 36,289 

Improvement of xjrosjjects nece,s.sarv. Itohertson 

p. 303 

Indians, formation op a separate cadre for -. 
Advocated, Stanyon, 34,185,34,198, 34,200, 34,203, 
34,257-8, 34,262-72, 34,337-51. 
not Advocated, Slococh ■ 35,528, 36,305, 36,421-5 

Effect of, Dick . 37,088-95 

Members of other departments should be excluded, 

Mudholkar . 37,207 

Merging of P.C.S. into (see lender P.C.S.). 

Officers more popular with pleader class than 
military officers, Sahasrabuddhy- - 36,702-3 

Organisation satisfactory, Nelson ■ - - 34,683 

Pay of, in Central Provinces, Hullah, 33,514 ; Nelson, 
34,640. 

Popularity, decrease in, reasons, and particulars re, 
Moss-King,3'3,f^7i-80, 33,995-7,34,008-12', Slococh, 
36,354, 36,554-6, 36,560-2. 

Proportions of Indians and Europeans, suggested, 
Stanyon ------- 34,198 

Reserves, particulars re, Mudholkar ■ 37,444-5 

Strength; 

Actual, in excess of theoretical, and particulars, 
Hullah, 523, 33,525 ; Nelson, 34,649 ; Slococh, 
36,332. 

Adequate, Nelson, 34,725 ; Mudholkar, 37,224. 
Annual decremental rate, years, Nelson - 34,648 
Particulars re number of posts, Mudholkar 37,205, 

37,435-65 

Service overmanned, and explanation, Dick 36.925, 

36,989-90 

Theoretical, leduction in, by reduction of superior 
posts, cause of discrepancies in Statement B.B. 
of Appendix VII., Hullah - ■ - 33,523 

Superior posts should not be cut off from officers in, 
and opened up to P.C.S. until claims of officers 
satisfied, and particulars, Slococh 36,305, 36,314, 

36,426-31 

Two branches from beginning suggested, Mudholkar 

37,196 

(see also Conditions of Service, Leave, Pay, and 
Pension.) 

Indian Civil Service Act, 1861: 

Amendment of Schedule II., desirable, Nelson, 34,598 ; 
Khan, 35,204. 

Applies to Central Provinces, and particulars re 
scope, &c., Hidlah - - . - 33,835-6 

Employment of men other than members of P.C.S. 

subject to conditions of, advocated, Khan - 35,197 
no Indians appointed under, Hullah - - 33,509 

Recruitment from the Bar should be subject to 
conditions of, Khan ----- 35,363 

Indian Civil Service Examination; 

Age-limit : 

18-20, advocated, and particulars, Moss-King, 
83,879, 33.925, ' 33,983-5, 34,087; Stanyon, 

34,191; Slococh, 36,308, 36,329, 36,374-5, 

36,386, 36,479-80, 36,484, 36,570-9. 

21- 23, advocated, Dixit, 36,151; Kelhar, 37,667-8. 

22- 24 (jiresent limits), satisfactory, Nelson, 34,594; 
S/tiikia. 35,076 ; Khan, 35,199, 35,282; Faranjpe, 
35,895; Mudholkar, 37,198; Kolhatkar, 37,816. 

23, advocated, Nelson, 34,590, 34,752; Sahasra¬ 
buddhy, 36,644. 
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Indian Civil Service Examination — continued. 
Age-limit — continued. 

25 as maximum for candidates for judicial branch 
advocated, ShuMa ----- 35,076 
Differentiation for Indians, not advocated, Moss- 
King, 33,882 ;• Nelson, 34,594; Shukla, 35,078 ; 
Khan, 35,201; Paranjpe, 35,897 ; Dixit, 36,151; 
Sahasrabuddhy, 36,646 ; Malak, 36,808-12; Dick, 
37,907; Mtidholkar, 37,200; Kolhatkar, ST,818. 
Extension in favour of Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians, advocated, Stanyon - - 34,194 

Good chance for Indians under present, and 
particulars, Dick - - - - - 36,895 

Higher for Indians advocated under present 
conditions, and particulars, Maluk 36,778, 
36,780, 36.825-6, 36,828-9, 36,803-9. 

36,811, 36,821-3 

Reduction; 

Other facilities for Indians vrould be considered 
if decrease an obstacle for Indians, Moss-King 

33,927, 33,984 

Objected to, Shukla, 35,076; Khan, 35,199, 
35.282. 35,373 ; Slocock, 36,375. 36,384, 36,571. 
36,576.36,577-9 ; Mudholkar. 37,408,37,411-8, 
37,511-4, 37,573-6; 37,574-6. 

Scheme re scholarships in England for Indian 
gradtiates impossible if reduction made in, 

Khan .35,311-3 

System in foi-ce from 1878-91 most favourable. 
Nelson ------- 34,591 

University course previous to entrance for examina¬ 
tion desirable. Shukla, 35,078 ; Khan, 35,199 ; 
Dick, 36,905, 36,950-1; Kelkar, 37,667. 

Younger preferred, Bobertson - - - p. 302 

All posts In I.O.S. should be recmited by, Dick 

36,912, 36,915 

Arranged to suit University course in England by 
Civil Service Commissioners, Mudholkar 37,577-8 
Best class of Indians not secured under, Dick 36,897, 

37,096 

Best system if fair to all candidates, Malak 36,772 
only British subjects eligible, and disadvantages, 

Mudholkar .37,188 

Candidates failing in, petition rc, unlikely, Mudholkar 

37,518 

Centres : 

London only suitable centre if scholarships at 
disposal of Indian universities, Paranjpe 35,888, 

36,041, 36,069 

London should not be the only one, Mudholkar 

37,187 

no Change advocated. Nelson - - 34,578, 34,842 

Character of candidates: 

Certificate of character should be produced as 
condition of admission to, Khan - 35,194, 

35,.352-3, 35,426-34 
Personal interviews, insisted upon, if lield for 
simultaneous examination, Mudholkar - 37,553 
Physiipie and. not sufficiently considered, Stanyon 

34,180.34,493-7 

Test implied by examination alone. Mudholkar 

37,191, 37,;i67-8, 37,546 
Closing against Indians advocated, and scheme, 
Stanyon, 34,181,34,257-62,34,416-37, 34,498-508; 
Slocock, 36,306, 36,361-9. 

Combination with examinations for Colonial 
AND Home Civil Services 
Advantageous to Indian interests, and desirable, 
Moss-King, 33,872; Nelson, 34,580; Khan,35,19b ■, 
Paranjpe, 35,886; Mudholkar, 37,190, 37,406, 
37,466-82. 

not Desirable, and reasons. Stanyon, 34,183 ; Dixit, 
36,144; Slocock, 36.561-2 ; Mrdak. 36,771; Dick, 
36,898, 37,102-10. 

with Home, but not Colonial Service examinations 
advocated, and reasons, Shukla, 35,068 ; Kol- 
hatkar, 37,807. 

Competent men recruited by, Malak - - 36,768 

Comparison of chances of Indian and Englishman, 
Mudholkar . ... . 37,534-40 

Continuance advocated, but room for improvement 
of system, Stanyon - - - 34,179, .34,319 

Differentiation between natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty unnecessary, Nelson. 34,579; Paranjpe, 
35,885. 


Indian Civil Service Examination—co/iitaaed. 
Examination for physical fitness should be more 
strict - - - - - - - p. 302 

, Fails to produce competent district and sessions 
judges and district magistrates, and scheme for 
improvement, Kolhotkar .... 37,805 
Iinpoitanoe of conducting examination by Civil 
Seiviee Commissioners, Mudholkar - 37,190, 

37,262-3, 37,404, 37,478, 37,480 
Indians by birth should live in England for 6 years 
liefore appearing at, Stanyon - ■ - 34,199 

Indians failing in, prospects, and suggestions, Khan, 
35,197; Mudholkar, 37,532-3. 

List of Indians recruited to I.C.8, by, Paranjpe 

35,902 

List of Natives of India, year of admittance, present 
rate of salary, and posts in which now serving, 
Hidlah, 33,499; Nelson, 34,601. 

Nomination previous to, satisfactory if practicable, 
but no particular necessity for, Slocock - 36,303, 

36,462-4 

Objections, no real ground for, and remedies sug¬ 
gested, Sahasrabuddhy .... 36,637 
Preferred by Indians to entrance to service through 
listed posts, and proposals re, Moss-King 33,877, 
33,981-8, 33,998-4004, 34,167 
Retention as only way of recruitment to I.C.S. 

advocated, Bobertson - - - - - p. 301 

equally Suitable for “ Natives of India ” and others, 
Moss-King, 33,871, 33,874, 34,165-78; Paranjpe, 
35,884; Sahasrabuddhy, 36,636; Dick, 36.895, 
36,943. 

not equally Suitable for Natives of India,” and 
disadvantages for Indian student, Stanyon, 34,181, 
34,257-62, 34,416-37, 34,498-508 ; Shukla, 35,067 ; 
Nelson, 34,578, 34,842; Paranjpe, 35,882; Dixit, 
36,142, 36,244-7; Malak, 36,768-9, 36.770, 

36,804-9,36,811-2,36,860-4, 36,865-7 ; Mudholkar, 
37,187, 37,189, 37,296, 37,419-22, 37,534-40; 
Kelkar, 37,659-60. 37,763-6 ; Kolhatkar, 37,806, 
p. 301. 

System satisfactory, Stanyon, 34,199; Nelson, 
34,576-7,34,774; Walayatullah, 34,922 ; Paranjpe, 
35,887; Dixit, 36,141; Slocock, 36,303, 36,359; 
Sahasrabuddhy, 36,635; Dick, 36,895, 36,899, 
36,902; Kelkar, 37,658, 37,714 ; Kolhatkar, 37,804. 
System satisfactory as far as those who can afford 
to go to England, are concerned, Shukla ■ 35,065 
System most satisfactory for Europeans, and 
particulars, Mudholkar ■ 37,187, 37,367, 37,406 
System not satisfactory, and reasons, Moss-King, 
33,869-70, 34,019 ; Shukla, 35,066-7. 

Syllabus: 

not Adapted for Indians, Khan 35,203, 35,276-7 
Alterations suggested, reasons and particulars, 
Stanyon, 34,195 ; Shukla, 35,079 ; Dixit, 36,152, 
36,237-40, 36,242; Maluk, 36,769, 36,810 -2; 
Mudholkar, 37,188, 37..347, 37,350-6 ; Kolhatkar, 
37,819. 

Colloquial Hindustani suggested, but suggestion 
withdrawn, Dick - - - 36,922, 37,049 

Differentiation not desirable, Stanyon, 34,196; 
Nelson, 34,597; Shukla, 35,080; Paranjpe, 
35,899; Dixit, 36,153 ; Pick, 36,909 ; Mudholkar, 
37,201,37,403; Kolhatkar, 37,820. 

English literature not an important part of, and 
details, Mudholkar - - - - 37,350-6 

should be Equally difficult for English and 
Indians, Malak ... - 36,808-12 

Hindi should he included, Shukla - - 35,079 

Hindu law advocated, Mudholkar - - 37,188 

Indian history advocated, and particulars, Shukla, 
35.079; 35,203; Paranjpe, 3b,883,3o.S99; 

Dixit, 36,152 ; Malak, 36,781, 36,868-71 ; Mud¬ 
holkar, 37,188; Kolhatkar, 37,819. 

Italian, may he omitted, Shukla - - - 35,079 

.lurisprudence, general principles of, should be 
compulsory, Nelson - - - - 34,623 

Law should he compulsory subject. Nelson, 34,595, 
34,622, 34,633 ; Sahasrabuddhy, 36,658. 

Lord Macaulay’s Committee, principles of : 

Approved, and particulars, Khan, 35,202,35,216 ; 

Paranjpe, 35,898, 35,916 ; Kelkar, 37,669. 
not Fulfilled under present system, and 
suggestions, Slocock ■ - - 36,308 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PDBLIO SERVICES IN INDIA; 


Indian Civil Service Examination—coMWnwec?. Indians—coMimMerf, 

Syllabtjs— cottimwd. Definition of “Natives of India ’—emihnued. 

Oriental languages advocated, Malafe 36,781, Objected to, and suggestions, Stanyon, 34,190; 

36.868-71 Mcdah. 36.777. 


Riding should be compulsory, Dick - 36,908, 

37,049-51 

Sanskrit and Ai-abic and Persian, raising of marks 
to level of Greek and Latin, suggested, Shukla, 
35,079; Khan, 35,203,35,277 ; Paranjpe, 35,883, 
35,899; Dixit, 36,152; Mudholkar, 37,188, 
37,347; Kolhatkar, 37,819. 

Satisfactory from Western point of view, but 
prolonged contact with Western ideas necessary 
for Indian candidate, Khan - - 35,454-5 

Student required to supplement University subjects 
by other studies, Dixit - 36,237-40, 36,242 

V ernaculars ; 

Advocated, Dixit ----- 36,152 
Compulsory for Europeans suggested, and 
particulars,’JfaZuA; 36,769, 36,804-9, 36,811 

Indian Languages (see Oriental I.anguages and 

Yernaoulars). 

Indian Services Family Pension Fund; 

Admission of Natives of India to ; 

Compulsory, advocated, Hidlah, 33,561; Nelson, 
34,681-2. 

Desirable, and scheme re separate fund at start, 
Hullah - . - - 33,560, 33,562 

Contributions to : 

should Cease on completion of 25 years’ sei-yiee, 
and rates of contribution should be raised, 
Hullah ------- 33,559 

should Cease after retirement. Nelson - 34,680 
should Cease after retirement, and be suspended 
during fmlough, Moss-King ■ - - 33,895 

Pensions to sons should be continued to 24, Nelson 

34,680 

for P.C.S., no demand for, known of, Hullah 33,648 

Indian Students; 

IN England; 

Advantages of training and education, now 
realised by, Thakur - 35,617, 35,839-41 

at Cambridge, increase, Khan - - - 35,295 

Content with alien conditions of life harmless in 
case of selected graduates in India, Khan 

35,354-7 

False position on return to India, Stanyon 34,417, 

34,422-38, 34,498-508 
Number, and choice of professions and particulars 
re cai’eers, Kelkar - - - - 37,769-82 

Obligatory period at Oxford or Cambridge, 
desirable, Khan ----- 35,223 
Supervision in England necessary, and schemes 
for, being prepared, Sahasrabuddhy - 36,637, 

36,697-700 

Scholarships {see that title). 

Indians; 


Residents of Native States should be included in 
term, Shukla, 35,075 ; Mudholkar, 37,188, 
37,194, 37,197, 37,264-6 ; Kolhatkar, 37,815. 
Satisfactory, Nelson, 34,589; Shukla, 35,075; 
Faranjpe, 35,894; Dixit, 36,149 ; Sahasrabuddhy, 
36,643. 

Desire to serve country in higher posts should be 
satisfied, and particulars re, Stanyon - - 34,533 

Educated classes; 

Claims of, and needs of masses, difference between, 
Moss-King, 34,134-5 ; Stanyon, 39,659-62. 
Employment in higher services to satisfy aspira¬ 
tions of, advocated, Khan - - 35,843-4 

Element will not preponderate for many years, and 
reasons, and particulars re, Shukla - - 35,081 

Excluded from Crown Colonies, except Ceylon, and 
seldom enter Home Service, Mudholkar - 37,190 
Extreme party: 

Scholarships in England, reci’uitment from Indian 
bar, and extension of listed piosts to admit more 
Indians, would not satisfy demands of, Khan 

35,302 

Simultaneous examinations demanded by, but 
would not nearly satisfy aspirations of, Khan 

35,485-94 

Small, as compared with moderate, Khan 85,304 

35,487, 35,492 

IN Higher posts : 

Friction between European subordinates and, 
Stanyon ------ 33,348-50 

More should be thrown open, and particulars, 
Sloeoek, 36,305-6, 36,364. 36,529-32, 36,539, 
36,563-7 ; Mudholkar, 37,619-39. 

One sixth a,&\oca,ted, Mudholkar, 37,192,37,202-5 ; 

37,210, 37,254, 37,326-31, 37,454-8, 37,618-39 
One third, recommended. Khan - 35,205, 35,396, 

35,496-504 

Proportion cannot be fixed unless simultaneous 
examination granted, Kolhatkar ■ - 37,822 

Selection from P.C.S. advocated, and sclieme, 
Nelson 34.584, 34.692-4, 34,738-40, 34,744-51, 
34,844-60 ; Shcock, 36,306,36,475. 

Increased facilities, opportunities for, demand for, 
requires serious consideration, Moss-King 33,924 
Litigation increasing among, and particulars re, 
Paranjpe - - - - 35-,990-3, 36,072-4 

Middle classes, representation of, Mudholkar 

37,372-3 

Moderate party, demands would be satisfied by 
system of scholarships in England, recruitment 
from the Bai’, and extension of listed posts, or 
simultaneous examination, Khan 35,205, 35,302, 

35,485-94, 35,502-4 
Nationality, not yet realised properly, and jiarticu- 
lars re, Dick - - 36,900, 37,024-8, 37,114-7 


Admission to service ; 

through Listed posts, prohibition greatly to dis¬ 
advantage of P.C.S., Moss-King - 33,986-8 

of Moi'e advocated, Dick - - - - 36,944 

not Objected to, Moss-King - - - 33,905 

Aspirations for employment in higher services, 
particulars re, and would he satisfied to great 
extent by creation of few more posts in P.C.S., 
Nelson ------ 34,862-5 


Civilians : 

Certain districts manned by, Stanyon - 34,340 
Exertion of authority more difficult for than for 
English, Dick 36,895, 37,023, 37,131-7, 37,174-7 

Classes, distinct from races, and particulars re, Dick 

37,029-31 

Comparison with Europeans, Nelson, 34,611; Dixit, 
36,160, 36,292-5. 

Definition of “ Natives of India ”; 

Exclusion of children of parents lielonging to 
countries hostile to India, advocated, Kolhatkar 

37,815 

Exclusion of class called “ Statutory Natives ’’ 
suggested, Dixit ----- 36,149 
"Indian and Anglo-Indian” suggested instead, 
Dick .' 36,904, 37,180 


OF Noble Family : 

Certificates of good service given on certain 
occasions, and copies held by, Paranjpe 36,090-1 
Exception in favour of Europeans and Eurasians 
in rules for recruitment to P.C.S., should be 
extended to, and particulars, Thakur 35,691, 

35,829-38, 35,862-3 

Number of posts open to : 

should not be Curtailed or increased, Stanyon 

34,573-5 

Limit to 20per cent, advocated, Moss-King 33,884 
Question unimportant at present, Nelson 34,599 
Purity and efficiency of administration unimpaired 
by holding of responsible posts by, Mudholkar 

37,191 

Recruitment {see that title). 

holding Responsible positions, incomes required by, 
Sahasrabuddhy ----.. 36,689 
Separate Cadre: 

Advantages, and particulars re, Slocock 36,305, 
36,421-5, 36,625-8, 36,538-43, 36,595-611, 

36,626-34 

Advocated, and scheme, and particulars, Dick 
36,912, 36,928,36,957-75. 36,99.3-7009, 37,041-8, 
37,088-95, 37,139-42, 37,144-53, 37,184 
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Indians— 

Separate Cadre — continued. 

Effect on I.C.S. and P.C.S., Dick 36,993-VOOl, 
37,088-95, 37,144 -53, 37,181-4 
not Equal to I.C.S. in efficiency, but social 
standing equal, Dick .... 37,007 
Pay; 

Principle of supply and demand should he 
applied, and particulars re, Slococh 36,630-1 
Suitable, to attract required men should be 
given, Slococh - - - 36,631,36,634 

Promotion, an-angements suggested. Slococh 

36,626-9, 36,527, 36,632 3, 36,597-611 

Recruitment: 

no Difficulty, but question of promotion 
doubtful, Dich - 36,967, 37.041-3, 37,047 
Direct by nomination and competition, and 
from P.C.S., advocated, and particulars rc. 
Dich 36,957-9, 36,997-8, 37,148, 37,041-8 
Tj'pe rising absolutely free from ca.ste prejudice, 
and particulars re, Moss-King - - 34,023-6 

Working in cadre of Civil Service, number. Nelson 

34,853 

Inefficient officers, retirement (see under Retirement). 

Inferior Posts {see under Conditions of S<irvice, I.C.S.). 

Inspector-General of Registration (see Registration, 
Inspector-General of). 

Inspector-General of Police (see under Police Depart¬ 
ment). 

Insufficiency of Staff, I.C.S.: 

Executive Branch : 

District officers are overworked, Shuhla, 35,121-3; 
Dich, 36,936, 36,967. 

Staff is adequate, Khan .... 35,301 
Judicial Branch, staff should be increased, Stanyon, 
34,310-17, 34,323. 34,397-415 ; Thahur, 35,872-5; 
Paranjpe, 35,948, 35,993-6, 36,123-40; Dixit, 
36,172, 36,195-7 ; Dich, 36,992 ; Kelhar, 37,719-22. 

Insufficiency of Staff, P.C.S.: 

Executive Branch is overworked. Walayahillah, 
34,937, 34,988-92; Thahur, 35,601, 35.6.52-67; 
Dich, 36,935. 

Judicial Branch is overworked, Sfa«yo», 34,315-8; 
Paranjpe, 35,948, 35,963-5, 35,988, 35,993-6, 
36,124-40; Mudholhar, 37,286. 


J. 

Jews, number of posts in P.C.S. held by, HuUah, 
33,570; Shuhla, 35,102. 

Judges, Civil; 

Comtanation of duties of magistrate and, might be 
tried as an experiment, and difficulties. Dixit 

36,219-20 

Criminal trials by, not advocated as a rale, 
Sahasrdbuddhy - .... 36,767 

Executive training an advantage. Khan - 35,198, 

35,285, 35,288, 35,515 
Suits between landlord and tenants might be trans¬ 
ferred to. W alayatullah ... -34,942 

Judges, District and Sessions: 

Additional appointments advocated, Paranjpe 

35,993-6 

Additional : 

Appointment to act as, unsatisfactory, Dick 

36.!t36, 37,052, 
37,185-6 

Appointments should he made from executive and 
not judicial branch, and particulars, Thahur 

35,605-77 

Duties of, in Wardha District, particulai’s re, 
Thahur - - - 35,725-30, 35,735-6, 35,753 

Members of P.C.S. as, Hullah, 33,580; Stanyon, 
34,329, 34,331-6. 

Pay, particulai’s, Stanyon, 34,304; Paranjpe, 
35,977-9. 

Promotion to, of recruits from the Bar, Dich 

36.903 

Subordinate judiciary up to, and including, should 
bo filled by members of P.C.S., Stanyon - 34,189 


Judges, District and Sessions— continued. 

Additional sessions work, particulars, Hullah, 33,580, 
33,765 ; Stanyon, 34,410. 

Appointments should be made from executive and 
not judicial branch, Thahur - 35,605, .35,677 

Assistant ; 

Probationers in subordinate judicial service 
should be called, Sahasrabuddhy - - 36,659 

Training as munsif, subordinate judge, third, 
second, and first-class magistrate for specified 
pex'iods before appointment as, advocated 
Mudholhar ...... 37,221 

in each Civil district, Stanyon - - - 34,410 

Civil and criminal work, hut no revenue duties, 
Walayatullah ...... 34,442 

Civil work entirely, by district judge, Hullah, 33,580, 
33,764-6; Kelhar, 37,729-31. 

Civilians : 

Barristers and, satisfactory, Dich - 37,059-60 

Considered necessary to judicial branch, Moss- 

King . 33,878, 34,005-6 

Defects due to faulty system of training, Khan 

35,198 

not Deficient in legal knowledge, Khan - 35,325 
no Dissatisfaction respecting, Nelson - - 34,588 

Large proportion of administrative work falls to, 
Nelson - - - - - -' - 34,588 

no Regular training received by, and no necessity, 

DixU . 36,148, 36,186 

Clerks of courts of, interchange of duties with 
cei-tain officers advocated, Paranjpe 35,946,36,113 
Comparison with Extra Assistant Commissioners, 

Kelhar . 37,800-3 

no Considerable judicial training required at present, 
but appointment should depend on proficiency, 
and scheme, Paranjpe - - 35,929, 35,983-4 

Criminal cases tried by sessions judges, Sahasra¬ 
buddhy ....... 36,762 

Criminal training before becoming sessions judges 
necessary, particulars re, Hullah, 33,643-4; 
Slococh, 36,307, 36,411-3, 36,612-3. 

Difference from magistrate and suggestions if 
magisterial and executive functions separated, 
Slococh ...... 36,585-90 

Enrolment as barrister necessary before appoint¬ 
ment as, Stanyon, 34,189 ; Dich, 36,919, 36,978. 
Increase in grades up to Rs. 1,000 suggested, Dixit 

36,172, 36,198-201 

Indians .- 

Purity and efficiency of administration unimpaired 
by, Mudholhar ..... 37,191 
(see also Ofjcers from P.C.S. below.) 

Jurisdiction, Hullah .... 33,768-72 
Leave: 

Privilege, obtained by, Stanyon - - • 34,564 

Yacancies filled by promotion of subordinate 
judges, and pay, Hullah - - - 33,583 

Listing of posts proposed in reorganisation of 
judicial branch, Hidlah - - 33,856, p. 304 

LL.B. degree necessary f5r appointment as, par- 
ticuliirs, Dich - 36,919, 36,923, 36,978, 37,083 -5 
Lowest grade, included as first-class officers for 
purpose of travelling allowances, under revision, 
Hullah 33,583 

Number, and list of grades, Hullah, 33,529 ; Stanyon, 
34,329-30, 34,409; Dixit, 36,172. 

Office should be divided, divisional judgeship to go 
to the district judge, and the sessions judgeship 
to selected extra assistant commissioner, Wala¬ 
yatullah 34,943 

Officers selected for judicial branch are given good 
practical training before appointment as, and 
suggestions, Stanyon, 34,225 ; Nelson, 34,633. 

Open competition fails to produce competent, and 
reasons, Kolhathar ..... 37,805 
Over-worked, and particulars re duties, Stanyon, 
34,313-4, 34,323; Paranjpe, 35,948, 35,993-6, 
36,123-40 ; Dixit, 36,172, 36,195-7. 

Pay : 

Particulars re, Hullah, 33,529 ; Stanyon, 34,304; 
Kelhar, 37,682. 

under Revision of judicial department, Hullah 

33,583 
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ROTAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Judges, District and Sessions— continued. 

Pay — continued. 

Time-scale should be applied to, Slococh - 36,339 
Travelling allowances, first class, granted to, 

Kellcar . 37,741, 37,798 

Unsatisfactory, and scheme, Kolhatkar 37,852, 

37,855 

Posts mostly held by members of P.C.S., and salaries 
low, and particulars re, Kelkar - - - 37,673 

Posts open to natives of India, number and scheme. 

Kelkar .37,682 

Question of filling posts from civil or magisterial 
side, Dixit .... - 36,297-8 

Scheme re, Kelkar - ... - 37,803 

Training, advantages of ministerial training, 
Paranjpe ...... 36,113-8 

Judges, Divisional and Sessions: 

Civilians and barristers holding posts as, weak in 
law, Dick ------ 37,059-60 

Continued system and particulars of work, Thakur 

34,678-81, 35,752-55 
Europeans expected to hold certain number of posts 
as, Dixit ..... 36,264, 36,266-7 

at Nagpur, Thakur ..... 35,723 

Number, Iftdlah, 33,529 ; Stanyon, 34,329, 34,408. 
Number of posts allotted to P.C.S., Kelkar - 37,682 

Pay : 

Rates of, U'ldlah - - - 33,529, 33,645-7 

Time scale should be applicable to, Slococh 

36,339 

Power's, and particulars re, Stanyon 34,329,34,408-12 
Proposals re formation of separate cadre of, grading 

and pay, HvUah .33,530 

SbNIOB : 

Reservation of post for divisional sessions judge 
would continue if separation of cadre organised, 
and particulars re, Slooock - - 36,603-7 

Twelve, with three judicial commissioirerships open 
to thorn, proposed, Hullah - - - 33,816 

Judges, High Court; 

should Belong t(3 judicial bi'anch, Mudkolkar 37,196 
Cannot keep pace with work, and particulars re, 
Stanyon ....... 34,313 

not enough Posts on the bench to admit, Dick 
Civilians, value of. as, Dick ■ - 37,066, 37,122 

Extra pensions received by, Sloeoek - - 36,349 

Pay of listed officer, two-thirds rule not approved, 

Kolhatkar .37,845 

due Proportion of Indian Civil Servants in personnel 
of higher civil courts, advocated, Khan - 35,198 

Judges, Small Cause Court; 

Appear in cadre of P.C.S., Hullah, 33,503, 33,669-70, 
33,829-30; Walayatullah,^,^^-, r/rnkwr, 35,593. 
Grrades and number, Thakur .... 35,593 
Pay, pai-ticular.s re, Stanyon - ■ - 34,315-6 

Judges, Subordinate: 

Additional, position held by young Civilians, and 
experience gained in trying civil cases a good 
preparation for takflig up subordinate judgeship, 
Khan ------ 35,289-91 

Appeals from those of many years’ standing often 
heard by Civilians with no legal knowledge, Dick 

36,908 

Direct appointment as, undesirable, Stanyon, 34,530; 
Dick, 36,931. 

Discharge of work by Civilians having passed ojren 
competition examination should be efficient, and 
execirtive training a great help, Khan 35,288-91 
Interchange of duties with certain officers advocated, 
Paranjpe - - - - - 35,946,36,113 

Jurisdiction and powers ; 

Comparison with munsifs, Shukla, 35,107 ; Dixit, 
36,221; Slococh, 36,406. 

Duties same as district judges, with difference of, 

Hullah .33,767 

Pecuniary, particulars, Hullah - - 33,769-72 

Powers of, Stanyori - - - - 34,414-5 

Lack of de.spatch in cases sometimes, Dick 

36,991, 37,086-7 

Members of I.C.S. and Imperial seiwices serving as, 
proportion of superior posts should be reserved 
for, Stanyon ...... 34,189 


Judges, Subordinate — continued. 

Number and duties, Hullah, 33,565; Thakur, 
35,733-5. 

Number inci-eased if necessary, Paranjpe, 36,140 ; 

Dixit, 36,206 ; Kolhatkar, 37,852. 
no Objection to promotion as sessions judges if 
civil and criminal work done by, Slococh 

36,612-1 

Office separate from Extra Assistant Commissioners 
Walayatidlah ...... 34,941 

Pay and grading: 

List, Dixit ------ 36,171 

under Revision of Judicial Department, Hullah 

33,581 

Unsatisfactory, and improvement necessary 
Stanyon, 34,387-8, 34,530 ; Kolhatkar, 37,852 
37,855. 

Posts should be filled by members of services wht 
have been specially prepared for judicial work 
Stanyon ....... 34,18! 

Practical experience as, during period of 4 or 5 yean 
would qualify man for position of sessions judg( 
on promotion to High Court Bench, Khan 

35,286-’: 

Recruitment, fi'oin munsifs, particulars, Hullah 
33,777 ; Stanyon, 33,782-3. 34,304; Walayatullah 
34,936, 

Supervised by district judges, Stanyon - - 34,311- 

Special Training as : 

Advocated, particulars, Slococh, 36,402-6 ; Kelkar 
37,666. 

Junior officers should be trained for, as quickly at 
possible, reasons, Stanyon • - 34,280-“) 

Particulars, Paranjpe - - 35,893, 35,981 

Unnecessary, Sloeoek, 36,327, 36,393-5; Dick, 
36,979. 

Work done by, particulars, Dixit ■ - 36,200-1 

Judicial Branch, I.C.S, ; 

Appellate power not in harmony with English 
conditions, Stanyon ..... 34,554 
Bifurcation : 

before Confirmation in office of sessions judge, 
advocated, Hullah ■ - - 33,678-80 

Early, advised, Dick, 36,919, 37,075-7; Kelkar, 
37,666. 

before Examination, advocated, Kolhatkar - 37,805 
Five years’ civil training necessary before entering 
judicial branch, Khan 35,228, 35,283-4, 35,366 
after Two years’ service, suggested, Stanyon 

34,277-84, 35,525-6, 34,547 
Cases not so well worked up as in England, and 
different conditions require different system, Khan 

35,325-8 

Chances of prii;e appointments not same as executive 
branch, Mudholhar .... 37,610-1 

Civil Cases ; 

Considerable portion contributed by moneylenders, 
and particulars, Sahasrahtiddhy - 36,749-54 

Tried almost exclusively by judicial officers, and 
exceptions, Hullah ..... 33,527 
Civil work only, done by members of, and particulars. 
Nelson, 34,653, 34,867; Dixit, 36,176, 36,206, 
36,226-31, 36,297-8; Mudholhar, 37,233. 

Civilians not anxious to enter, very often, reasons, 
Mudholkur .... 37,604-5, 37,607 
Constitution and system, Stanyon - 34,326-36, 

34,392-415 

Cnminal cases, offenders not let off, but results of 
re-trial sometimes contrary to public expectations, 
Sahasrabuddy ------ 36,759 

Criminal functions should belong to, Dixit, 36,176, 
36,206, 36,226-31, 36,297-8 ; Mudholhar, 37,196. 
Differentiation of functions from Executive {see 
Separation from Executive Branch below). 

European Element ; 

Leaven of, at top of service expected, and parti. 

cnlars, Dixit .... 36,148, 36,262-7 
Minimum advocated, Slococh, 36,311; Dick, 
37,067-8, 37,072-3. 

Recruitment, particulars, Dixit - - 36,265-7 
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Judicial Branch, I.C.S.— continued. 

Higheb Posts : 

Admission of Indians recruited through listed 
posts, suggestion re, Slocock - - - 36,311 

should Depend on special aptitude and selection 
by High Court, Paranjpe ... 35,929 
Pay not so good as in executive branch, and 
details, Mndholkar - - - 37,615-6 

Tmprovemeut in prospects, scheme and particulars, 
Miidholhir, 37,196, 37,606- 9, .37,613, .37,617; 
Kellmr, 37,666. 

Increase of litigation and some increase of staff to 
some extent, Paranjpe - - 35,990-3, 36,072 

Junior officers should sometimes be interchanged 
with executive, Hidlah .... 33,686 
Larger number of officers employed in, Kelkar 

37,748 

Leave: 

Annual vacation, very little use, Stanyon - 34,564 
Less taken than in executive branch, Stanyon 34,564 
{see also Leave, I.C.S.) 

Magisterial cases, particulars re, Slocock 36,580-4, 

36,614-22 

Number of officers, Dick .... 36,992 
Officers of Central Provinces .join, aftfu about three 
of four years' service, HuUah - - - 32,642 

Overwork, particulars re, Stanyon, 34.310-7, .34,323, 
34,379-45 ; Thakur, 35,872-5; Dick, 36,992; 
Kelkar, 37,719-22. 

Particulars re cases, Dick .... 36,991 
Prestige of service damaged by inefficient judges, 
Dick .36,903 

Probation : 

Schemes, Stanyon, 34,211; Mndholkar, 37,212, 
37,278, 37,417-8; Kolhatkar, 37,831, 37,842. 

{see also Probation, I.C.S.) 

Promotion : 

Block in, time-scale the only way of removing, 
Htdlah - ..... 33,693-6 

{see also Promotion, I.C.S.) 

Recruitment ; 

Age limit, maximum at 25, advocated. Shukla 

35,076 

from the Bar: 

Advocated, and particulars, Stanyon, 34,189, 
34,225, 34,372-81, 34,389, 34,450-5; Nelson, 
34,633; Khan, 35,198, 35,278-81, 35,302, 
35,325-8, 35,363-5; Dixit, 36,148, 36,186-7, 
36,261, 36,268-9; Malak, 36,776 ; Dick, 
36,903, 36,962, 37,032-7, 87,055, 37.061-70, 
37,078, 37,082, 37,118-21, 37,162- 5, 37,171-3 ; 
Kelkar, 37,704-10, 37,715-6 ; Kolhatkar, 

37,811, 37,866-77. 

not Advocated, Slocock, 36,307,36,315,36,477-8; 
Dick, 37,074. 

Barrister would lack valuable experience gained 
by executive officer, Hullah - - 33,684 

Lawyers would accept posts if salaiy sufficient, 
Sahasrabuddhy ... - - 36,690 

no Lawyer who adopts politics as great part of 
his occupation should he eligible, Stanyon 

34,189, 34,381, 34,450-5 
Standing counsel to money-lending firm would 
not be objected to as a rule on the bench, 
Sahasrabuddhy . - - - 36,756-8 

Best men not recruited, Stanyon - 34,390-1 

Direct: 

Number taken up for, and almost all graduates 
of Art and Law, Thakur - - - 35,595 

Practice at the bar for not less than three 
years should he necessary, Sahasralmddhy 

36,661 

from Executive officers, “ knowledgeahility ” 
sufficient, but not the only consideration, Dick 

37,065 

Indians: 

More posts should be open to, and suggestions 
re, Kelkar - - - 37,666, 37,703-10 

Well suited for, and no particular necessity for 
recruitment from I.O.S., Dixit 36,188, 36,289 
Law degree should be compulsory, Shukla, 35,074, 
35,124-8; Sahatrahuddhy, 36,642, 36,658, 

36,661. 

from Law graduates, suggestion, Kolhatkar 

37,811, 37,866-72 


Judicial Branch, I.C.S. — continued. 

Recruitment — continued. 

Late in service advocated, Slocock - 36,324, 

36,237, 36,393 

Nomination not liked, and competition advocated, 

Kelkar .37,713 

from P.C.S. advocated to some extent, Khan, 
35,198, 35,278-9, 35,302, 35,324-8, 35,480-82; 
Dixit, 36,148, 36,187, .36,261, 36,268 9 ; Kelkar, 
37,704 10, 37,715- 6. 

Satisfactory, Khan, 35,198, 35,278-9, 3.5,302, 

35,364-5 ; Sahasrabuddhy, 36,743. 

Scheme, Stanyon - - - 34,189, 34,275-6 

Separate examination: 

Age of candidates, scheme, Miidholkar 37,593-4 
no Difficulty re obtaining candidates for, with 
impi-ovement and prospects under proposed 
scheme, and particulars, Mndholkar 37,606-7 
Proposed syllabus and marking, and particulars 
re, Mndholkar 37,196,37,271,37,276, 37,582-95 
Separate method: 

Advocated, Shukla - - 35,074, 35,124-8 

not Advocated, Moss-King, 33,878, 34,032; 
Nelson, 34,588; Paranjpe, 35,893; Slocock, 
36;307; Kelkar, 37,666, 37,767, 37,782; 

Kolhatkar, 37,814; p. 302. 
by Special appointment not objected to, Dick 

36,912 

as Wide a field as possible advocated, and reasons, 
Stanyon .... 34,275-6, 34,438 
{see also Recruitment, I.C.S.) 

Revenue, cases tried only by officers of executive 
branch, Hullah ...... 33,527 

Separation from Executive Branch : 

Advocated, and scheme and reasons for, Mndholkar, 
37,196, 37,202, 37,233, 37,270-1, 37,541-2; 
Kolhatkar, 37,805, 37,890-7. 
not Advocated, and particulars, Nelson, 34,653, 
34,867; Stanyon, 34,823-4; Khan, 35,235, 
35,314-7, 35,367-8, 35,537-41, 35,543-6; 

35,554-5, 35,560-2; Slocock, 36,333; Dick, 

36,903, 37,021-2, 37,123. 

Cost would not be great, and scheme, Mndholkar 

37,279-81 

Extent of, Hullah, 33,527 ; Walayatullah, 34,942, 
35,027. 

Loss of criminal powers will decrease influence, 

Kalkar . 37,764-61 

{see also under Magistrates.) 

Study leave: 

Advocated, and partioulai’s, Khan, 36,228; Slocock, 
36,324, 36,326, 86,408-11. 
not Advocated, Stanyon, 34,223, 34,282; Kelkar, 
37,678. 

should be Grranted for one year, and particulars re. 
Nelson ------- 34,633 

Subordinate cases, young civilians should try a 
certain number, Sfficocfc - 36,327,36,399-407 

Superior posts, proportion might be recruited from 
Bar, but no proportion could be fixed, and 
particulars re, Stanyon - - 34,189, 34,273-5 

Surplus in court fees account utilised for buildings 
and pensions, Khan . . - - 35,556-7 

Training : 

for Civilians, suggestions, Paranjpe 35,929-30, 

35,983-7 

Com'se of instruction by Provincial Governments, 
advisable for one year, and scheme, Mndholkar 
37,216, 37,220, 37,221, 37,277 
Coui-se of study in Indian law for officers selected 
to, period in Legislative Department and Legal 
Remembrancer advocated, and particulars, 
Paranjpe - - - - 35,930, 35,985-; 

Executive; 

an Advantage, but could be secured during 
probation if judicial and executive branches 
separated, and particulars, Mndholkar 37,277-8 
no Compensation for lack of legal training, Dick 

36,903 

Pour years iu executive branch and as sub¬ 
ordinate judges and magistrates for reasonable 
period before appointment to divisional 
iudgeship advocated, Khan 35,228, 35,283-5 
of great Value, Sfficocfc • ■ 36,307,36,324 
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fudicial Branch, I.C.S. — continued. 

Training — continued. 

Law: 

Course in civil law advocated, Slocoeh 36,324 
36,327, 36,400-7, 36,411 
Eai'ly and systematic best, and particulars re 
time after entering sei-vice, Stanyon 34,223 
34,277-84, 34,547-9, 34,550-1 
English law will apply to Indian cases in most 
circumstances, Stanyon - - 34,551-3 

Examinations passed by some officers, but 
exceptional, Khan .... 35,524 
Improvement in, advocated, SkuMa 35,074, 

35,125-8 

Special course of study in, not advocated. Nelson 

34,634 

(see also Laiv.) 

Practice at Bar unimpoidant, Kolhatkar 37,921-3 
Present system sufficient for criminal department, 
but some training necessary, Khan 35,520-1 
Schemes, Stanyon, 34,225,34,277-84; Dieh, 36.903, 
36,919, 36,980, 37,080; Kelhar, 37,666. 

Special, in subordinate posts ; 

Advocated, and suggestions, Sahasrahuddhy, 
36,659; Bicfc, 36,780-2, 36.903,36,919.36.923- 
4 : Mudholkar, 37,221; Kelhar, 37,679. 
not Advocated, Slococh, 36,327, 36,393-5 ; Kelhar. 

37,666 ; Kolhathar, 37,840. 

{see alto Training, I.C.S.) 

Transference of oases, authority of district magis¬ 
trates re pending cases, JfAaw 35,528-32, 35,535-6, 

35,551-3 

Unpopularity of causes, and remedies suggested, 
Kelhar . 37,666 

Judicial Branch, P.C.S. ; 

Cadre: 

Revision, effect of last, Hullah - - 33,583 

Inadequate to cope with growing needs and 
increase advocated, Paranjpe - 35,948, 35,963, 
35,965, 35,988, 35,993, 35,996, 36,140 
Strength of, Hullah, 33,565; Walayatullah, 34,936 ; 

Thakur, 35,593 ; Kolhatkar, 37,852. 

System of fixing, satisfactory, Hullah - 33,574 

Civil cases almost exclusively tried by officers with 
no executive functions, and exceptions, Hullah 

33,580 

Criminal work, large proportion done by bench and- 
honorary magistrates, Thakur - - 35,810-1 

Differentiation of functions from executive branch, 
and extent and particulars, Hullah, 33,580; Stanyon, 
34,239; Shukla., 35,105, 35,173-5 ; Thakur, 35,605, 
35,677; Dick, 36,936; Kelhar, 37,687,‘37,729-31, 
37,749, 37,792-7 ; Kolhatkar, 37,853. 

Europeans in, number of, Kelhar - • 37,681 

Leave: 

on Pull pay, conversion of privilege leave on half 
pay into, suggested and particulars, Paranjpe 

35,694, 36,017-21 

no Reserve, Hullah, 33,575 ; Paranjpe, 35,948. 

{see also Leave, P.C.S.) 

more Listed posts taken up by, than by Executive 
Branch, Thakur ..... 35,606 
Overwork and particulars, Paranjpe, 35,948, 35,963, 
35,966, 35,988, 35,993, 35,996, 36,124-40; Mud- 
holkar, 37,286. 

Pay and Grading ; 

Pew posts as possible in lowest grades recom¬ 
mended, Paranjpe .... 35,957 
Grading, proposal re, Hullah ... 33,584 
Improvement, suggestions for, Kolhathar - 37,852 
Improvement would attract better class of men, 
Sahasrahuddhy ..... 36,667 
Posts of Rs; 900 and Rs. 1,000 not to be created, 
and reason, Hullah - - - 33,848-56 

Revi-ion, effect of last, Hullah - - 33,583 

Timescale, from munsif to district judge 
suggested, but not for higher posts, Bich 36,988 
{see also Pay, P.C.S.) 

Pensions ; 

Pull, after 25 years’ service, advocated, and par¬ 
ticulars, Kolhatkar .... 37,858 
Superannuation, reduction in age-limit advocated, 
Paranjpe, 86,034-5; Mudholkar, 37,238. 

{see also Pensions, P.C.S.) 


Judicial Branch, P.C.S.— continued. 

Promotion : 

Block, possibility of, hut proposed scheme of re- 
oi'ganisation will avoid, Hullah - - 33,577 

Officiating, received to some extent, Hullah 33,585 
Pennanent, number of officers superseded for, 
Hullah ... - 33,578, 33,622 

{see also Promotion, P.C.S.) 

Recruitment .- 
from the Bar; 

Advocated, Khan, 35,197, 35,278-9; Paranjpe, 
35,943 : Bich, 36,936; Mudholkar, 37,233. 
Members would not find it worth while, Bixit 

36,218 

Candidates from Bombay Presidency and Calcutta 
University taken when sufficient number of 
residents not available, Paranjpe - ■ 36,047 

Class representation, particulars, Bich - 36,934 
by Competition, promotion from other services and 
nomination in equal proportions recommended, 
Bixit - - 36,172, 36,174, 36,208-9, 36,215-7, 

36,284-8 

Law degree should be compulsory, Shukla, 35,100; 

Paranjpe, 35,943 ; Mudholkar, 37,233. 

Present sj'stem, Hullah, 33,577,33,588 ; Paranjpe. 

35,942 ; Bixit, 36,024, 36,276. 

Present system satisfactoi-y, Kelhar - - 37,680 

(see also Recruitment, P.C.S.) 

Revision, particulars re, Hullah - - - 33,583 

Separation from Executive Branch ; 

Advocated, and suggestions, Paranjpe, 35,952; 
Bixit, 36,176, 36,206, 36,297-8 ; Shukla, 35,105, 
35.17.3-5 ; Mudholkar, 37,233 ; Kelhar, 37,687, 
37,729-31, 37,749-61, 37,792-7; Kolhatkar, 
37,853. 

not Advocated, Stanyon .... 34,239 
no Desire for, by people. Nelson - 34,869-87 

Present position, Hullah .... 33,580 
Technical in character, Bixit ■ 36,148, 36,294-6 

Training ; 

Interchange of duties among certain officers re¬ 
commended, Paranjpe - 35,946, 36,086-9, 

36,113-8 

Officers already trained as munsifs, as no outside 
recruitment to sub-judgeships made in central 
provinces and Berar, Hullah - - • 33,571 

(see also Training, P.C.S.) 

Judicial Commissioners {see Commissioners, Judicial). 
Judicial Service; 

Distinct from other services, desirable, particulars 
and suggestions, Bich, 36,963-4, 36,974, 37,054-5, 
37,140; Kolhatkar, 37,805. 
certain Proportion of posts must he reserved for 
I.C.S. civilians, and reasons, Stanyon 34,439-48 

Judicial Subordinate Service: 

Exchange of duties by ministerial service with, not 
to be regarded in light of appointments, and 
particulars, Paranjpe - 36,086-9, 36,144-8 

Number of officers in, pay and grading, and scheme 
for improvement, Kolhatkar - - - 37,852 

Officers in, do not get so much leave as executive 
people, Stanyon ..... 34,565 

One seiwice advocated, and time-scale, not objected 
to, Bich ------ 36,986-8 

Underpaid, and difficulty of getting recruits, Kelhar 

37,742 


K. 

Eayasthas: 

Administrative capacity, and number in Technical 
Branch of P.C.S., Mudholkar, 37,191; Kelhar, 
37,681. 

Kelkar, Eao Bahadur ‘Vinayek Moreshwar, evidence 
of. 37,658-803 

Kemhi, number in Judicial Branch of P.C.S., Kelkar 

37,681 

Khan, Ghazanfar Ali, I.C.S., evidence of 35,194-3558 

Khamgaon, Sub-Divisional Officers of, local allowances 

payable to, Hullah .33,734 

King, R. C. H. Moss-, I.C.S., evidence of 33,869-34,178 
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Kolhatkar, Rao Bahadur Wamau Rav M., evidence 
of. 37,804-933 

Kshatriya, number in Judicial Branch of P.C.S., Kelhar 

37,681 

L. 

Languages («ee Oriental Languages and Yernaculars). 
Law: 

•Improvement in kno-wledge of, suggestions for, Mud- 
holkar 37,196, 37,212, 37,216, 37,407-8, 37,417-8. 
Knowledge of members of I.C.S. of : 

Changes sxiggested to improve proficiency in. 

Nelson - '.34,633 

no Special steps necessary for improving, Kelhar 

37,678 

c<.)uld be Learnt quite as ■well in India as in England, 

Slocock .36,308 

Mastery fairly easy in comparison with English 
system of law, Khan - 35,198, 35,286, 35,523 
Study of: 

Higher study, original work in jurisprudence would 
deserve special appointment in judicial branch, 
Paranjpe ...... 35,931 

Higher study, special rules for encouragement, 
unnecessary, Slocock .... 36,328 

Scheme for instruction in India not possible, Khan 

35,222 

Special course ; 

for Officers of judicial branch, not advocated, 
Kolhathar ...... 37,839 

Unnecessary if separate examination for judicial 
branch, ifudhollcar .... 37,220 

System for encouraging higher, analogous to rules 
for encouragement of study of Oriental languages, 
not recommended, Stanyon - - - 34,226 

Two years’ course at Indian University suggested 
before taking L.L.B., Hfcfc - - - -36,923 

(see also imder Training under Judicial Branch, 
I.O.S.) 

Leave, I.C.S.: 

Allowances 

Concession of 1893 re rate of exchange; 

Adeqviate, Khan .35,242 

Amendment, suggested and reason. Nelson 

34,670, 34,898-900 
not Liberal enough, Slocock - - - 36,346 

Maximum and minimum limits; 

not Approved, and suggestions re. Nelson 34,671 
Suitable, Hullah, 33,-546 ; Khan. 35,243. 
'Percentages correct, Hullah - - - 33,521 

Alternative sterling and rupees rates, recommen¬ 
dation, Hullah .... 33,546, 33,657-9 
Discretion of local administration in granting, 
particulars re. Nelson - - - 34,907-9 

Extra, on half-pay, necessax’y for sickness or urgent 
private a'ft'airs, Slocock .... 36,347 

ON Pull pay (privilege) : 

Accumulation ; 

Abolition in favour of annual holiday suggested, 
Moss-King, 33,891, 33,932-62, 34,043-5; 

Nelson, 34,667 ; Slocock, 36,342-3, 36,432-6, 
36,443-7 

Increase of limit to five months suggested, 
Thahir - 35,619, 35,622, 35,682, 35,775-9, 

35,783-7 

Amount due, taken, Hullah - - - 33,544 

Amount due not taken. Nelson - - - .34,667 

Amount suitable, Hullah .... ,33,544 
more Needed by Uneovenanted Civil Servants and 
the Police, Init should also be granted to I.C.S. 
to avoid invidious distinctions, Slocock - 36,444 
Taken more frequently than formerly, and result, 

Khan .35,418-23 

Furlough: 

Allowance: 

Suitable, Khan ..... 35,241 
not Suitable, and revision suggested, Moss- 
King, 33,891; Nelson, 34,666-7, 34,669-71, 
34,722, 34,002; Slocock, 36,345, 36,443-6. 


Leave, I.C.S.— continued. 

Pub LOUGH — continued. 

Amount due; 

Reduction in, not advocated, Hullah, 33,546; 

Nelson, 34,668; Kelhar, 37,685. 
not Taken, Hullah, 33,545; Nelson, 34,668; 
Slocock, 36,344. 

Taken more frequently than formerly, and 
result, Khan .... 35,418-23 

at Intervals of five years advocated, Slocock 

36,342 36,440-2 

on Medical certificate objected to, particulars re. 

Nelson . 34,674,34,910 

Officers should not he encouraged to study law 
dtiring, Stanyon . ... . 34,283 

Two years : 

not Many officers take, Moss-King - 33,959-60 

More than, condemned, and reasons, Slocock 

36,342, 36,438-41 

on Half-pay, often not taken, and should he abolished, 
and particulars, Slocock - . . - 36,342 

Less taken than formerly, and reason. Nelson 34,666 
in Listed posts (see that title). 

Long, rules, alteration suggested, Moss-King 33,891. 
More taken than formerly, and reasons, Hullah 

33,543 

Power to grant to officers at time when absence not 
inconvenient, advocated, Hullah - - 33,549 

Privilege (see on Full pay a.bove). 

Rules : 

Abolition advocated, and particulars re. Nelson 

34,672, 34,904-6, 34,912-5 
Cause of excessive transfers, Nelson - - 34,673 

not Cause of excessive transfers, Hullah - 33,547 
Cause inconvenience to administration, and par¬ 
ticulars re, Nelson, 34,672 ; Slocock, 36,348. 
Decentralisation Commission, principles approved, 

Khan . 35,244 

Leave reserve might be reduced by change in. 
Nelson, ....... 34,647 

some Press hardly on officers of I.C.S., and 
pai’ticulars re. Nelson - - 34,674, 34,904-6 

Revision of advocated, Moss-King, 33,891, 
34,034-42; Nelson-, 34,669, 34,672, 34,722-4, 
34.904-6 34,912-5; Slocock, 36,842, 36,348, 
36,432-47. 

Suggestions of Government of India, agreed with, 

HiMah . 33,549 

Shorter leave at more frequent intervals, and subject 
to reasonable limit, on full pay, advocated, scheme, 
Moss-King ...... 33,891 

Two years’ continuous leave except for health, 

undesirable, Dick .36,929 

(see also under Judicial Branch, I.C.S.) 

Leave, P.C.S. ; 

Allowance, maximum and minimum limits, suitable, 
except as regards furlough, Stanyon - - 34,249 

Combined, only taken for health, Thakur - 35,618 
European Service Leave Rules, equalisation with, 
advocated. Khan, 35,255; Thakur, 35,622. 
Difficulties re taking, Paranj-pe - 35,963, 36,024 

Pull advantage taken of, but amount not sufficient, 
Paranjpe ------ 36,022-4 

on Pull pay (peivilegb) : 

Accumulation, period allowed should be extended, 
Walayatullah, 34,954; Thakur, 35,619, 35,682, 
35,775-9 ; Paranjpe 35,963; Kolhathar, 37,857. 
Amount due usually taken, Hullah - - 33,590 

slight Increase in number of officers taking, Thakur 

35,618, 35,780-2 

some Officers deterred from taking for feai’ of 
ti’ansfer on return to duty, Hullah - - 33,590 

not Taken on account of expense, Walayatullah, 
34,954 ;r7mfcMr, 35,619, 35,622, 35,682, 35,775-9. 

PUELOUGH : 

Allowances ; 

Increase advocated. Stanyon, 34,248; Thakur, 
35,621, 35,682. 

Rates require little modification, and sug¬ 
gestions re, Walayatullah ... 34,966 
Amoimt due not taken, Thakur, 36,620, 35,622; 
Kelkar, 37,684. 
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leave, P.C.S.— cmiUnued. 

Fuelough— continued. 

Generally taken towards close of service, and 
reasons, and present system may be continued 
if age limit for pension not reduced, Walaya- 
tullah 34,965 

Qualifying pieriod should he reduced from 10 to 
8 years, and a year allowed for every 6 years’ 
servici^ afttir that, Stanyoii. - - - 34,24< 

Reduction of amount permissible liy rules, not 
advocated, Thahur - - 36,020, 35,022 

Restrictions requiring fixed period between one 
furlough and another, should be removed, 
WalayatuUah ------ 34,901 

Rules not too liberal, Stanyon - - - 34,247 

Grant of, contingent on exigencies of Public Service, 
WalayatuUah ------ 34,959 

Less taken than formerly, and reasons, Walaya- 
iullah ------- 34,953 

Medical : 

Allowance, particulars re, WalayatuUah 34,957 
Privilege (see on Full pay above). 

Reduction, not advocated, Wahiyatidhih - 34,900 
Rules hard on officers, and suggestions, Thahur 

35,022, 36,082 

Reserve: 

no Change advocated, Stanyon, - - - 34,237 

of Fourteen per cent,, and adequate, Wakiyatullah 

34,938 

for Officers under training : 

Adequate, Hullah ----- 33,676 
System of grading, suitable, Hullah - - 33,575 

Rules: 

Adoption of 1,0,S, rules advocated, .Khan, 35,255 ; 
Faranjpe, 35,939, 

Amendment advocated, and scheme, Hullah 

33,593 ; page 308 
Applicable to European and Indian services, 
complete assimilation not advocated, Hullah, 
33,593; WalayatuUah, 34,961, 
not Cause of excessive transfers, Hullah - 33,592 
no Cause of inconvenience to administration, 

Walayahdlah . 34,959 

Proposals of Government of India re, agreed with, 

Hullah .33,591 

should be Same for Europeans and Indians, 

Faranjpe .35,965 

about Same amount taken now as formerly, Hullah 

33,589 

Sick leave, more taken, especially from judicial 
branch, and particulars, Faranjpe - - 35,963 

Special, no alteration suggested, WalayatuUah 

34,958 

(see also under Judicial Branch, P,C,S,) 

Legal profession, Indian graduates often give up idea 
of entering P,0,S, to enter, Khan ■ - 35,250 

Legislative Councils (see under Councils), 

Lieutenant-Governors, extra pension suggested for, 
Slocock -------- .36,349 

Listed Posts: 

Abolition : 

Advocated in certain circumstances, Malak 

36,785, 36,830-5 

Inclusion in separate cadre advocated, Hich 

36,915, 36,957, 37,143 

Be&ae! 

Grievances and particulars re, Hullah, 33,703~lo ■, 
Nelson, 34,810-1, 

Listing of, objected to, Hullah - - 33,605-8 

Block in promotion in I,C,S, caused by creation of, 
Moss-King . . . . 33,889; p. 306 

Charges of inferiority against officers holding, owing 
to selection for, Mudholkar - - . 37,191 

Class oe posts : 

Suitable, Hullah, 33,508, 33,603-4 ; Dixit, 36,159 ; 
Kolhathar, 37,829, 

not Suitable, Mudholkar - - - . 37,210 

Europeans should not be ehgible unless Statutory 
Natives of India, Kolhathar - - 37,847-8 

Inclusion in I,C.S,, not advocated, Slocock 36,380-2 


Listed Posts — continued. 

Inpbbioe posts, merging of, in P,C,S, : 

Approved, Stanyon, 34,241; Nelson, 34,610; 
Khan, 35,209, 35,507-12, 35,573-7 ,• Faranjpe, 
35,907, 35,954; Dixit, 36,158 ; Slocock, 36,314, 
36,316; Dick, 36,916, 

not Approved, and reasons, WalayatuUah, 34,944, 
35,057-8; ShuUa, 35,087; Thahur, 35,607, 35,869 ; 
Mudholkar, 37,209 ; Kolhathar, 37,828. 

Members of servi<‘e ami public, not oiilinariiy 
aware of, Hullah ----- 33,507 
on Judicial side in provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Hullah .33,852 

Leave; 

Privilege should not he allowed to lapse if 
accumulated, Kolhathar - - - 37,846 

Rules, separate from I.C.S., desirable, Dick 36,930 
Subject to P.C.S. rules, Hullah - - - 33,548 

Men not I’eceived on same footing as junior civilians, 
Dixit ------- 36,255—7 

Men selected for superior, would he regarded with 
greater respect if appointed to inferior listed 
posts in Commission, and regarded as members 
of Commission from that time, Walayntullah 

35,063-4 

Minimum should he preserved, and Indian section 
should be a dift'erent type of man from P.C.S.. 
recruited in England, and scheme for temporary 
expedient, Khan - - - - 35,476-82 

Natives of India only, appointed in regular way, 
Hullah, 33,504, 34,607 ; Faranjpe, 35,905-6. 
Number: 

in Berar, and Central Provinces, Hullah • 33,606, 

33,606 

Ima-ease : 

Advocated, and suggestions, WalayatuUah, 34,943, 
34,981; Khan, 35,302, 35,393-4, 35,473-82; 
Thahur. 35,606-7, 35,806, 35,826-7 ; Faranjpe, 
35,907, 35,953, 36,005-8, 36,078-80; Slocock, 
36,305-6, 36,364-9, 36.376-8, 36,529-32, 

36,539, 36,563-7; Kelkar, 37,673, 37,691, 
37,711 ; Kolhathar, 37,826. 

Advocated to one-quarter of posts in I.C.S., 
Kolhathar ■ 37,822, 37,829, 37,909-24 

Advocated, if special scholarships cannot be 
arranged, Walayahdlah 34,927, 34,943, 34,975 
Advocated, if simultaneous examinations not 
adopted, Shuhla - - - 35,085, 35,088 

at Present, Hullah, 33,503, 33,828-34 ; Nelson, 
34,606, 34,609 ; Dixit, 36,172; Slocock, 36,314 ; 
Mudholkar, 37,205, 37,326, 37,435-66, 37,618 
-39. 

no Objection to scheme for superior posts going to 
members of P.C.S., if statutory scheme not 
followed, and if simultaneous examination, granted, 
and particulars, Mudholkar - 37,641-7, 37,652 

One held by statutory civilian, Hidlah - - 33,827 

Orders of 1910 re recruitment, and listing of number 
of posts under, objected to, and reasons. Nelson 

34,836-41, 34,894-7 

Pay equal to I.C.S. recommended : 
for all listed posts, Nelson, 34,665; Shuhla, 35,098 ; 
Thahur, 35,617, 35,682; Faranjpe, 35,938, 

35,962 ; Dixit, 36,170 ; Ualak, 36,792. 
for certain high posts, Stanyon, 34,246; Slocock, 
36,341, 36,623-34 ; Kolhathar, 37,845. 
not Less than Rs. 1,600 a month, and rising to 
Rs. 2,000, advocated, Hullah - - - 33,542 

Three-quarters of I.C.S. pay suggested, Stanyon, 
34,246, 34,303-4, 36,623-34; WalayatuUah, 

34,952; Khan, 35,240; Mudholkar, 37,227, 
37,237, 37,344. 

Two-thirds rule ; 

an Anomaly, Dick - - - 36,928, 37,143 

Approved, Kelkar, 37,684; Slocock, 36,341, 
36,379; Kolhathar, 37,845, 37,856. 

Varies considerably, and particulars, Khan 

36,60.5-9 

Pensions ; 

not Approved, Faranjpe - . - . 35^968 

not Approved, and increase to three quarters or 
full amount available to members of I.C.S., 
advocated, Thahur - 35,626, 36,682, 35,842-6, 

35,880 
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Listed Posts — -continued. 

Peksion— continued. 

Approximate to those of I.O.S. suggested, Stanyon, 

34,250 

Extra, of Rs. 1,000 a year after three years’ 
efficient service in “ superior ” post, and of 
Rs. 2,000 after six years’ service, advocated, 

EullaJi .33,558 

Impi-ovement advocated, Walayatullah, 34,965; 
Kolhathar, 37,931. 

Rs. 600 per mensem, i-ecommended, after five 
years, Khan - - - - 35,256,35,584 

Power to eill one quarter with natives of 
India other than of P.O.S. or Statutory 
Civilians : 

Approved, Mudholhar - - 37,208, 37,452 

Approved, only if restricted to leoruiting higher 
officers of judicial service from Bar, KolhatTcar 

37,827 

not Approved, Shuhla, 35,086 ; Slocoek, 36,315. 
Bestowal of posts on any other “ natives of India ” 
would cause violation of, Hullah - - 33,506 

Direct appointment ; 

Graduates only should be admitted, Thakur 35,606, 

35,804-5 

Power of, Hullah .... 33,837-44 

Suggested, Dixit . 36,276 

Inci'ease of proportion to one third, advocated, 
Dixit ... - 36,157,36,276-81 

Power not always utilised and shculd be exercised 
by recruiting from legal profession, Khan 

35,208 

not Regularly exercised, Hullah, 33,506: Nelson, 
34,608-9. 

Present system, abolition advocated, if simultaneous 
examination introduced, Kolhathar - - 37,865 

Proposals re, better than those of previous Public 
Services Commission, and reasons. Nelson 

34,821-31 

Recruitment -. 

from all Classes ptissible, Mudholhar - • 37,193 

of Indians; 

Approved, and extension suggested, Moss-Kimj 
33,877, 33,919, 34,109-11 
into Higher appointments, by selection from 
P.C.S., might cause diminution of. Nelson 

34,860 

to Higher posts of judicial branch through, 
particulars re, Slococh .... 36,311 
too Late in life, and alteration suggested, Hullah, 
33.747-51; Nelson, 34,599, 34,695-7 ; Walaya¬ 
tullah, 34,943, 34,976-80, 35,012-3; Slococh, 
36,370-2 ; Kolhathar, 37,900-3. 
from P.C.S., not advocated, Kolhathar - 37,811, 

37,872, 37,909 

Scheme, Mudholhar, 37,4:3o-65 ; Kolhathar. 37.Sll, 
37,866-72, 37,896-8. 
by Selection; 

Advocated, Slococh .... 36,305 
at an Early stage of Service : 

Recommended, but some objections, Khan 

35,395 

Scheme not objected to, Kolhathar 37,901-3 
Effects of, Slococh ..... 36,373 
Special, suggestion, Paranjpe - 36,111-2 

should be Reserved for Imperial Services, certain 
proportions being listed for Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians and Indians of Provincial Services. 
Stanyon 34,240 

Restriction to residents advocated, Kolhathar 

37,915 

Scheme, Nelson - 34,600, 34,611, 34,739, 34,821-31 
Separate cadre for Indians, an extension of system 
of, Dick - 37,005, 37,007-9, 37,095, 37,144-53, 

37,182-4 

Separate from appointment of Depnty Collectors, 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, and Snb-Judges, 
advocated, Mudholhar .... 37,209 
Specification unnecessary, except to enumerate 
number in judicial and executive branches, 

Slococh .36,317 

Superior posts only, advocated. Hullnh, 33,507; 
Khan, 35,577-8. 


Listed Posts — continued. 

System : 

Approved, Nelson, 34,701; Sahasrabuddhy, 36,649; 

Kolhathar, 37,826, p. 304. 

Satisfactory, hut some alterations suggested, 
Walayatullah, 34,943; Thakur, 35,606. 
Satisfactory, but not sole test of qualifications, 

Mudholhar . 37,385-7 

Ti-ansference from I.C.S. to P.C.S. advocated, and 
pai-tieulars re, Slococh - 36,306. 36,380-2, 

'36,529-32 

(see also under Particular posts.) 

Lucknow, Judicial Branch, work higher in Central 
Provinces than, Stanyon .... 34,398 

Lytton, Lord, minutes of, reference to, and opinions 
agreed with, Mudholhar - 37,189, 37,191, 37,205, 

37,304-7, 37,322, 37,376-8, 37,382 


nc. 

Macaulay, Lord, principles laid down by committee of ; 
Approved, Stanyon, 34,210; Nelson, 34,621 ; Khan, 
35,202, 35,216; Paranjpe, 35,898, 35,916 ; Kelhar, 
37,669; Mudholhar, 37,275-6, 37,348. 
not Fulfilled under present system, and suggestions, 
Slococh ....... 36,308 

Madras, Governmeut, opening of one third scheduled 
appointments to Indians advocated, in 1893, 
Mudholhar .... 37,191, 37,309-13 

Magistrates: 

Assistant, Assistant Collectorships should not he held 
by, Mudholhar 37,196 

Deputy, Deputy Collectorships should not be held 
by, Mudholhar 37,196 

District (see Collectors nwd District Magistrates). 
Honorary, large proportion of criminal work done by, 
and particulars re work, Thakur, 35,699-713, 
35,810 1; Dixit, 36,206. 

Indian, should be under District Magistrate’s super¬ 
vision, and reasons, Stanyon ■ - - 34,524 

Junior Civilians, try cases as, at first, Stunyon 

34,566-7 

Large proportion of criminal work done by, and 
particulars, Thakur - 35,810-1, 35,699-713 

Military, useful in rebellious states, Stanyon - 34,201 
Particulars re powers and duties in conducting of 
cases by, Slococh, 36,580-4, 36,614, 36,617-22; 
Dick, 37,134-7. 

Pensions, superannuation, reduction in age-limit 
advocated, Mudholhar .... 37,238 
Post of unvil judge and, might be combined, Dixit 

36,219-20 

Relations with police department, particulars, Slococh 

36,591-4 

Separation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions : 

Advocated, Shuhla, 35,173-5; Dixit, 36,228-31; 
Kelhar, 37,753. 

not Advocated, and reasons, Dick - 36,903, 

36,976-7, 37,014, 37,124-30 
in Presidency towns, and dissimilarity of con¬ 
ditions in country, Dick - - 37,125-9 

Training sufficient to judge cases brought before, 

Khan . 35,522-3 

Training suitable for becoming good judges 
afterwards, Slococh - - 36,234, 36,307 

Work, particulars re, Walayatullah, 34,990 ; Dixit, 
36,228-31. 

(see also under Judicial Branch, I.C.S.) 
Sub-Divisional ; 

District magistrates’ power can he given to, 
Stanyon ------- 34,520 

Removal of power to try criminal cases from, 
advocated, Sahasrabuddhy - - - 36,766 

Selection for posts of additional sessions or 
sessions judges should be made only from 
among, Thakur • - - 35,605,35,677 

Training in certain posts before appointment as," 
advocated, Mudholhar - - ■ - 37,221 

T. 1 
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Magistrates— cmtinned. 

SvBOEDINATB : 

Oases of undue interference with, by district 
magistrate rare, Khan - - 35,235, 35,526-8 

Revenue functions, particulars of, Dich 36,903, 

37,015-20, 37,125-30 
Transfer of case from Indian to European, appli¬ 
cations for, iloss-Kinfj - 33,993,34,027—31 

Malak, H. H., evidence of - - - 36,768-894 

Mamlatdars: r.,r 

no Legal training, Khan ... - £io,5L& 

Named tahsildar, on Bombay side, Paratijpe- 36,077 

Marathas: _ 

Educational ability, Paranjpe - - - 3i>,945 

Number in P.C.S., HuUah, 33,570 ; Kelkar 37,681. 

noh-Maheatta Hindus : 

Number in P.C.S., Hullah - - -33,5/0 

Medical Attendance: 

Free to officers’ wives and families, advocated, WaUi- 
yatullah - - - 34,967. 35,007-8,35,014-6 

Provision of suitable attendance advocated - p. 310 

Military Officers; 

Number and particulars, KvMah , 33,500; Kelson, 
34,603; Dick, 36,914; Mudhollcar, 37,435-6; 
Kelkar, 37,671-2. 

Popularity as compared with Civilians, Sahasra 
huddhy ------ 36,701-3 

Reinteoduction or system ; 

Advocated, HuUah, 33,501; Sahasrabiiddhy, 
36,647-8. 

not Advocated, Stanyon, 34,201-2; Nelscm, 
34,604-5 ; Shukla, 35,084 ; Khan, 35,207 ; Dick, 
36,914; Mudholkar, 37,206; Kelkar, 37,672; 
Kolhatkar, 37,825. 

Mining Department, officer^ in, holding technical 
scholarship, particulars re, Kelkar - - 37,779-80 

Ministerial service, exchange of duties with pro¬ 
vincial iudicial service suggested, Paranjpe 36,086-9, 

36,114-8 

Moneylenders; 

Number, business and law suits, particulars, Sahasra- 
huddhy, 36,747-54 ; Dick, 37,154-7. 

Standing counsel employed by, and particulars, Sa- 
hasrdbuddhy, 36,752—8; Dick, 37,158—61,37,16o—3. 

Moss-King, Robert Curzon Henry, I.C.S., evidence of 

33,869-34,178 

Mudholkar, E. N., evidence of - • 37,187-37,657 


Mnnsifs— continued. 

Number, increase necessary, Paranjpic - - 36,140 

Pay, increase of advocated, Stanyon, 34,304, 34,308, 
34,382-5, 34,527-30, 34,569 ; Walayatulluh, 

34,985-7 ; Paranjpe, 35,957, 35,982 ; Dixit, 36,205 ; 
Dick, 36,903,36,919, 36, 981-4,37,087 ; Mudholkar, 
37,236; Kelkar, 37,742-3. 

Pecuniary jurisdiction, amount, HuUah- - 33,771 
Pension, full, after 25 years’ service, advocated, and 
particulars, Kolhatkar - - - - 37,858 

Promotion unsatisfactory. Paranjpe, 36.123; Dixii, 
36,203, 36,207, 36,282-3, 36,299-302. 
Receuitment ; 

Direct to, does not attract best material available 
from local bar, as pay poor, Stanyon, 34,627-8 ; 
Dick, 36,981-4, 37,087, 

Number appointed annually, Paranjpe 36,045-6 
Qualifications required, HuUah, 33,774-6 ; Stanyon, 
34,304; Paranjpe, 36,043; Dick, 36,923 ; Kelkar, 
37,680. 

Recruits fi'om liar would start as, in subordinate 
civil courts, and particulars, Dick 36,903, 36,919, 
• 87,079-82 

Supervised by district judges, Stanyon - - 34,313 

in Subordinate Civil Seivice, HuUah - - 33,773 

System by which direct recruitment to judicial 
branch is restricted to recruitment of, no change 
advocated, Stanyon - - - - 34,529-32 

Tahsildar and police inspectors and, considered equal, 
but functions separate, Walayatullah 34,942, 35,028 
Title of “ Mr.” should be prefixed to their names in 
official doounients, Kolhatkar - - - 37,860 

Training, particulars re, HuUah ■ - 33,774-6 


M. 

Nagpur: 

Citizens, interest taken in I.C.S. problems by, Malak 

36,850-3 

Natives of India (see Indians). 

Native States, inclusion of residents of, in term Natives 
of India advocated, and particulars, Shukla, 35,075 ; 
Mudholkar, 37,188, 37,194, 37,197, 37,264-6; Kol¬ 
hatkar, 37,815. 

Nelson, Arthur Edward, I.O.S., evidence of 34,567- 

34,921 

Nomination (see under Recruitment). 

“ Non-Regulation ” Province, assimilation of official 
nomenclature to that of “ Regulation Provinces,” 
would not he objected to, HuUah 33,532, 33,688-92 


Muhammadans: 

Chances in and Desire for simultaneous examination, 
Malak - ■ 36,815-7, 36,819-20,36,856-8 

Honours in B.A. and B.Sc. taken by, number and 
particulars re, conditions and prospects of, Slocock 
36,305, 36,418-20, 36,468 
Improvement in education and public life by, Mud¬ 
holkar -37,191 

Number in P.O.S., HuUah, 33,570; Shukla, 35,102 ; 
Khan, 35,252; Thakur, 36,597, 35,863-8; Dick, 
36,934; Kelkar, 37,681. 

Munsifs: 

Civilians training for judicial branch should do 
work of, Kelkar ------ 37,666 

Comparison with Sub-Judge, iftdfaA, 33,778; Slocock, 
36,406. 

Inclusion of Grade in P.C.S., advocated, Walaya- 
iullaJi, 34,936, 34,984—7, 35,025 ; Shukla, 35,107, 
35,130-1; Paranjpe, 35,943, 35,957, 35.980-2, 
36,037-40, 36,081, 36,108 ; Dixit, 36,204,36,208-9, 
36,221-4, 36,282-3, 36,299-302; Dick, 36,931, 
36,984-5; Kelkar, 37,744-5; Kolhatkar, 37,856, 
37,906. 

Interchange of duties with other judicial officers 
advocated, Paranjpe - - - 35,946, 36,113-8 

Law graduates sometimes prefer to go in for law 
instead of becoming, and congestion of Bar owing 
to, and particulars, Paranjpe - - 36,048—52 

Number of, Stanyon. 34,315 ; Thakur, 35.731-2, 
35,705. 


O. 

Open Competition in England (see Indian Civil 
Service Examination). 

Oriental Languages: 

Scheme for encouragement of study of. Nelson 

34,632 

Suitable scheme of instruction in, in India could )>e 
managed, Stanyon . ... . 34,216 

in Syllabus of Civil Service examination (see tinder 
Syllabus under Indian Civil Service Examination). 
Training in England in, advocated. Nelson, 34,627 ; 

Slocock, 36,308, 36,323. 

(see also Yernaculars.) 

Overwork (see under Insufficiency of Staff). 

P. 

Paranjpe, Ramchandra Wasndeo, evidence of 

35,882-36,140 

Farsis, numbers in P.C.S., HuUah, 33,570; Shukla, 
35,102 ; Kelkar, 37,681. 

Pay, I.C.S.: 

Acting Allowances .- 

Officers will not complain of, as long as they enjoy 
fair measure of promotion, Nelson - - 34,659 

Retrenchment system, particulars of, and objections 
to, Nelson - 1 - - 34,659, 34,795 

Scheme satisfactory, HuUah - - - 33,535 
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Pay, I.C.S.— continued. 

in Central Provinces, inferiority of, in compai-ison 
with pay of other provinces, Ornd dissatisfaction, re, 
Hullah, 33,532 ; Nelson, 34,640. 

Differentiation for Indians, necessary, Sloeock 

36,568-9 

Exchange Compensation Allowance ; 

Abolition of, advocated; 

With increase of pay for all officers, Hidlah, 
33,533-4; Moss-King, 33,890; Nelson, 34,658; 
Khan, 35,238; Slocock, 36,338 ; Dich, 36,926-7; 
Mudholhar, 37,225. 

With increase of pay for officers domiciled in 
Europe, Mudholhar - - - 37,225-6 

With restriction to future entrants, ShuMa, 
35,097; Kolhatkar, 37,844. 
no Distinction in granting of, advocated Paranjpe. 
35,937. 

First-class passage to India on appointment advo¬ 
cated, Nelson, 34,619; Khan, 35,214; Sloeock, 
36,319. 

Fixed pay, number of appointments which do not 
carry, and salary of which depends on position of 
holders, IfaHo/t - .... -.33,528 

Heaviness of (diarge should not be considered, but 
local allowance might be given, Hidhih 33,817-20 
Inadequate, and evil results, Dick - - - 36,896 

Listed posts (see under Listed posts). 
liOwer posts, no dissatisfaction, and particulars re, 

Hullah .33,701 

Officers of Over eight years' service in receipt of less 
than Rs. 1,000 a month, statement of number and 
names, Hullah ------ 33,513 

Rates op pay and grading : 

Alterations suggested if time-scale system not 
approved. Nelson - - - 34,655-6, 34,891 

Difference in rates between provimms simpler than 
difference in grading, Hullah - - - 33,743 

Equal, for Indians and Europeans, advocated. 
Nelson 34,658 

Grades, improvement in, necess;iry. Hullah 33,531 

33,815 

Mistake in list of grades, particulars re, Sloeock 

36,334 

Number of posts and, for certain years, statement, 

Hullah .33,529 

Present system of grading satisfactory, but grade 
of Rs. 1,000 should be added, Klwn 35,580-2 
Reduction of age of an-ival in India would improve, 
in proportion to age, Sloeock ■ - 36,503-6 

not Satisfactory, Hullah, 33,530-1; Moss-King, 
33,889-90; Nelson, 34,655; Khan, 35,236; 
Sloeock, 36,335-6; Kolhatkar, 37.855. 

Statements in Appendix VIII.; 

Approximately correct, Nelson - - 34,654 

Corrections given, Hullah - - - 33,528 

Unfavourable, and remedies advocated p. 306-7 
Scheme unsatisfactory, Nelson - 34,659, 34,714-8 
Special appointments, special remuneration suggested, 
and particulars, Sloeock ... - 36,339 

Special and local allowances, retention, advocated, 
and statement re, Hidlah ... - 33,734 

in Superior posts, should be according to status and 
responsibility, Sloeock .... 36,339 
Time-scale .- 

Advocated, and schemes, Hullah 33,537-41, 
33,619,33,623,33,726-38,33,859-66 ; Moss-King, 
33,890; Nelson, 34,655, 34,661-3, 34,719-20, 
34,817-9; Khan, 35,234, 35,239, 35,336-49; 
Sloeock, 36,339 ; Dick, 36,987. 

Remedy for inequalities of promotion and prospects 
existing under present system, Khan 35,236, 

35,346 

Travelling allowance ; 


Pay, P.C.S.; 

Adequate, Kolhatkar - - - 37,803, 37,855 

Adjustment oe salary by consideration 
OP terms necessary to secure locally 
desired qualifications in OFFICERS ; 
Approved, Hullah, 33,682 ; Stanyon, 34,243 ; 
Wcdayatullah, 34,946 ; ShuMa, 35,106, 35,192-3 ; 
Malak, 36,795; Mudholhar, 37,235 ; Kolhatkar, 
37,854. 

not Approved, Thakur, 35,609 , Paranjpe, 35,956, 
36,031-6; Dixit, 36,178. 

Grading: 

List of grades, Shukla, 35,104; Dixit, 36,172. 
Preferred to time-scale, Khan, 35,254, 35,404, 
35,407-9; Paranjpe, 35,959, 36,009. 

Revision of, necessary, Hullah, 33,584, 33,735-6; 
Walayatullah, 34,947, 34,982-3; Shukla, 35,104, 
35,129; Khan, 35,254:; Thakur, 35,611, 35,685; 
Paranjpe, 36,967, 36,100; Dixit, 36,172 ; Mnd- 
holkar, 37,236, 37,287, 37,653. 

Improvement in, moi-e important than in Leave 
Rules, Paranjpe .... 36,025-7 

Principle op Public Service Commission, 
1886-87 {see Adjustment of Salary above). 

Rates op; 

Alterations suggested in case of retention of 
present system of grading, Paranjpe 36,100-2 
Increase necessary, Stanyon, 34,244, 34.304-9, 
34,568-70; Kha.n, 35,254, 35,403-6; Thakur, 
35.611, 35,682-5; Paranjpe, 35,957, 36,100; 
Mudholhar, 37,236, 37,284-5, 37,653. 

Proposed scale - - - - - - p. 310 

Revision, date, and effect of last, Hullah - 33,583 
Statement for 1890, 1900, 1912, and date of last 
general reorganisation, Hullah, 33,583 ; Thakur, 
35,610. 

Time-scale : 

Advocated, Hidlah, 33,586 ; Walayatullah, 34,949, 
34,996; Thakur, 35,601, 35,604, 35,612-6, 

35,668-72; Paranjpe, 35,959-61, 36,011-2, 

36,014-6, 36,097-8; Dixit, 36,172, 36,203; 
Mudholhar, 37,285 ; Kolhatkar, 37,852,37,885-6. 
Advocated, and reasons and details - - p. 307 

not Advocated, Stanyon .... 34,245 
Practical working in other services good, Thakur, 
35,615; Paranjpe, 35,960. 

Schemes, Hidlah, 33,588,33,739-41; Walayatullah, 
34,950-1, 34,997-8. 

Separate, for each main grade, not advocated, 
Hullah, 33,587 ; Thakur, 35,614. 

Travelling allowances ; 

Present rates insufficient, and members should be 
classed as first class officers in matter of, 
Walayahdlah ... 34,967,35,006 

Proposal for improvement, Thakur 35,630,35,682 

Statement, Hullah . 33,583 

on Transfers, advocated, Paranjpe - - 35,965 

{see also Executive Branch, P.O.S., and Judicial 
Branch, P.C.S., and under particular posts.) 

Pensions, I.C.S. ; 

Annuity Fund, complaints of secrecy in management, 
Nelson ...... 34,771-3 

Annuity deductions ; 

Abolition suggested - - * - P- 309 

Conversioninto Provident fund, suggested, Sloeock, 

36,349, 36,351 

{see also Non-Contributory below.) 

Annuities : 

Amount contributed by officers and by Govern¬ 
ment, Hidlah ..... 33,550 


Increase advocated, Kelkar - - - 37,740 

Inadequate, and suggestions re, Walayatullah 

34,967 

On transfer, insufficient, Kelkar - 37,736-9 

Uniformity between Provinces ; 

Advocated, Hullah, 33,532, 33,650-4, 33,742; 
Nelson, 34,657 ; Paranjpe, 35,936 ; Sloeock, 
36,337. 

Dissatisfaction owing to lack of, Khan • 35,237 
{gee also particular posts.) 
e 22310 


Equal: 

Beal, of 1,0001. advocated, Nelson - - 34,675 

Satisfactory as a whole, Hidlah, 33,550-3, 33,555, 
33,557 ; Nelson, 34,675. 

not Satisfactory, Moss-King - - - 33,892 

System generally satisfactory, but too much paid 
by officers and not enough by Government, 
Sloeock .36,349-51 

Increase to certain officers advocated, Sloeock, 
36,349-51; Robertson, p. 303-4. 

c 
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Pensions, I.C.S.— continued.^ 

Listed posts {see under Listed Posts). 

Medical, suggested scale, Nelson - - - 34,679 

Necessity of retaining 1,0001. on retirement, Hullah 

33,550 

Non-costtbibutoey : 

Advocated, and scheme, Moss-King - 33,893, 

33,963-5 

not Advocated, Nelson .... 34,676 
Minimum, advocated, Sloeoek . - - 36,350 

Net, of 1,0001., advocated - - - - p. 309 

Eeduction, question of effect, Moss-King - 33,964 
Reduced eoe ineeficiency : 

Approved, Nfcan, 35,194, 35,247, 35,433; Tliakur, 


35,625. 

Approved, and scale of medical pensions suggested, 
Hnllah, 33,556; Nelson, 34,678, 34,727-32; 
Sloeoek, 36,353. 

Proportionate, at early stage, advocated - p. 309 
Views of Government of India re, agreed with, 
Hnllah ------- 33,556 

Rules ; 

Satisfactory with regard to interests of Govern¬ 
ment and individuals, and for voluntary or 
compulsory i-etirement, Khan - - 35,248 

not Satisfactory, and suggestions re, Nelson 34,679 
Superannuation, sliding-scale not approved for, 
Moss-King, 3.3,893; Sloeoek, 36,350. 
not Understood fully that Government doe.s not 
contribute full amount, Moss-King - 33.963-4 

{see also under E.xecutive Branch, I.C.S.) 

Pensions, P.C.S.: 

Age limit for Indians should be reduced for purpose 
of, Walayaiidlah .... - 34,966 

Alterations suggested, Faranjpe 35,966, 36,029-30 
Amounts and particulars re, MudJiolkar 37,655-6 
Extensions after 55, abolition advised, Wulayatnllah 

34,963 

Fixed in proportion to pay, and improvements in pay 
would narurally benefit, Faranjpe - 36,026-9, 

36,103-6 

on Half pay, period of service of qualifying for, 
should not be same for judicial and executive 
officers, Walayatullah ... - 34,966 

Reduced foe inefficiency: 

Approved, and particulars re, Faranjpe - 35,967 
not Approved, Walayatullah - - - 34,964 

Sufficient, Kolhaikar - - - - - 37,933 

should Suit position and rank of receiver, Faranjpe 

36,107 

System satisfactory. Hullah, 33,594-5 ; Walayatullah, 
34,962 ; Thakur, 35,623 ; Saliasrahuddhy, 36,668. 
{see also under Judicial Branch, P.O.S.) 

Pleaders; 

Appointed to sub-judgeships, certificate from 
district judge and length of practice should be 
considered, and particulars, Faranjpe - 36,003 
Appointment, suggestions re, Walayatullah - 34,936 
Outsiders sometimes taken as, and little work done 
by, Faranjpe - . - - 36,047,36,053 

Recruitment to judicial branch, advocated, and 
particulars re, StanyoJi - • 34,374—7,34,389 

Police; 

domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians serving in 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks, com¬ 
parison with Europeans, and particulars re reciuiit- 
ment of, Sloeoek . . - - 36,489-96 

Inspector of munsif, tahsildar, and, considered equal, 
Walayatullah ------ 35,028 

Inspectoe Genebal : 

Appointment open to I.C.S. and Police Depart¬ 
ment, and tienefit of recruitment from I.C.S. 
doubtful, but no alteration advocated. Sloeoek 

36,448-51, 36,510-2 
Pay and position, Hullah, 33,514, 33,529, 33,734; 
Sloeoek, 36,330, 36,334. 

Should be member of I.C.S., Dick - - 36,910 

Statement re, incorrect, and con-ections, and 
particulars re pay, &c., Nelson^ - - 34,640 

Instances of Civil Seiwants taking charge of, Kelkar 

37,666 

Relations with magistracy, particulars, Sloeoek 

36,591-4 

‘Training particulars, Sloeoek • - 36,324, 36,392, 

36,397-8, 36,452-6 


Poona, Fergusson College, advocated for training candi¬ 
dates for I.C.S., and particulars, Malak - 36,879, 

36,881, 36,883 

Post Office: 

Instances of Civil Servants taking charge of, Kelkar 

37,666 

Superintendents of post offices, treated as first-class 
officers for travelling and daily allowances, Thakur 

35,630 

Precedence, Warrant of, senior officers of P.O.S. may 
be given some place in, Walayatullah - - 34,967 

Probation, I.C.S.: 

Advocated, Shukla, 35,089 ; Dixit, 36,161 ; Sahasra- 
buddhy, 36,650 ; Mudholkar, 37,211; Kolhatkar, 
37,830. 

Allowance ; 

Advocated, Moss-King, 33,886, 34,069—73; 

Stanyon, 34,208. 

Advocated, and present scale might be improved, 

Faranjpe .35,913 

150Z. and first-class passage to India recommended 
contingent on residence at university, Khan 

35,214 

Scl)eme, Nelson .34,619 

Course of study : 

Accounts; 

Advocated, Faranjpe - - - -35,917 

not Necessary, Nelson - - . . 34,623 

Teaching not feasible without extension of 

period, Khan .35,218 

no Alterations suggested except re-marking of 
certain subjects, Faranjpe - - - 35,916 

Candidates should study language, agriculture, and 
settlement, of province to which they are posted, 
Saliasrahuddhy ..... 30,651 
Differentiation for Natives of India; 

Advocated, and particulars, Faranjpe - 35,924 
not Advocated, Stanyon, 34,218 ; Nelson,, 34.628 ; 
Khan, 35,223 ; Dixit, 36,162 ; Shukla, 36,652, 
36,708-9; Dick, 36,918; Mudholkar, 37,213; 
Kolhatkan', 37,832 

not Advocated, unless Natives of India posted to 
their own provinces, and particulars, Sahasra- 
buddhy .... 36,652,36,708-9 

Europeans should learn one vernacular at least, 
Dixit ....... 36,162 

Indian Geography: 

Advocated, Faranjpe .... 35,917 
not Necessary, Nelson .... 34,623 
Teaching not feasible without extension of 

period, Khan .36,218 

Indian languages : 

Knowledge should he laid in England, but no 
serious attempt need be made at colloquial 
instruction, Nelson .... 34,623 

Special attention should be paid to training in, 
Shukla ...... 35,091 

Teaching not feasible without extension of 
period, Khan .35,218 

Law : 

Attendance at law courts : 

Advocated, Nelson, 34,622 ; Faranjpe, 35,917. 
not Advocated, Stanyon, 34,212, 34,366-71; 
Khan, 35,218. 

Indian law: 

in Addition to genei-al principles of jurispro- 
dence, advocated, Nelson ■ - - 34,623 

not Feasible unless period extended, Khan 

35,218 

Political economy : 

Advocated, Faranjpe .... 36^917 

not Necessary, Nelson .... 34,623 

Teaching not feasible without extension of 
period, Khan ..... 35,218 
Present, suitable and some changes recommended, 
Khan, 35,217; Mudholkar, 37,212. 

Principles of Lord Macaulay’s Committee re : 
Agreed with, but special law examination would! 
not violate, Mudholkar - 37,275-6, 37,348 
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Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 

CooESB OF STtror— continued. 

Principles of Lord Macaulay’s Committee, re — 
continued. 

Satisfactory for candidates who pass examina¬ 
tion after completing University course. 
Nelson - - - ' - - . 34,621 

Sound, provided probationer's course is con¬ 
tinued in England, Sianyon - - 34,210 

Schemes, Stanyon, 34,211-2 ; Nelson, 34,622. 
Suggestions re, Shuhla . - . . 35,091 

Test about languages, local laws and Indian 
polity, suggested as in P.O.S.. MaZah 36,787-8, 

36,870-2 

Differentiation between persons op mixed 

AND XTNMIXBD DESCENT ; 

not Advocated, Nelson, 34,636 ; Khan, 35,230; 
Dixit, 36,160; Sahasrabuddhy, 36,662; Mud- 
holkar, 37,223; Kolhathar, 37,843. 

Natives of India should spend probation in 
England and Europeans in India, Paranjpe 

35,933 

IN England: 

Advocated, Nelson, 34,624; Khan, 35,219; Mud- 
holkar, 37,214; Kellcar, 37,675-6, Kolhathar, 
37,833. 

Advocated if age limit i-educed, Slococh - 36,318 
Advocated only if appointments to judicial branch 
made from I.O.S., Diclc - - - . 36,919 

not Advocated, Dich ----- 36,917 
Allowances advocated, with first-clans passage to 
India, Slococh ..... 36,319 
Allowances and term of, particulars re, and ex¬ 
penditure would be justified, Mudholhar 

37,357-66 

Continuation of system, advocated, Khan, 35,210; 
Nelson, 34,615. 

General course for one year or more, should be 

given, Paranjpe .35,915 

Increase in number of Indians in residence at 

Cambridge, Khan .35,295 

for Indians essential, Moss-King - - 33,871 

for Indians for I J years advocated, and sugges¬ 
tions, Malah - - 36,788, 36,836-7, 36,873 

Period: 

One year; 

for Europeans and two }'ears for Anglo- 
Indians and Eurasians advocated, Stanyon 

34,204, 34,358 

Satisfactory under present system, Khan, 
35,211, 35,282, 35,397-401; Paranjpe, 

35,909-10, 35,923, 35,933. 

Two years: 

Advocated, Paranjpe, 35,923, 35,933; Kelhar, 
37,674, 

Advocated for Indians, Paranjpe, 35,922; 

Kolhathar, 37,842 ; Robertson, p. 303. 
should be Compulsory if direct recruitment in 
India introduced, Paranjpe 35,910, 35,922 
at University or College for Indians recruited 
in India, advocated, Mudholhar - 37,191, 

37,426-8 

Three years’ study suggested, with scholarship 
scheme, Khan ----- 35,272 
Preferred for Indians, Paranjpe - - 35,918 

Separate institution: 

Advocated, and particulars. Dixit, 36,163, 
36,320 ; Malah, 36,789. 

not Advocated and reasons. Nelson, 34,619; 

Khan, 35,215 ; Slococh, 36,320. 

Civil Service Commissioners should decide upon 
advisability of, Paranjpe - - - 35,914 

at approved University: 

Advocated, and scheme and particulars re, 
Moss-King, 34,072 ; Stanyon, 34,206-7,34,209; 
Nelson, 34,617-8, 34,790-4; Klutn, 35,212-13, 
35,223, 35,292, 35,386; Paranjpe, 35,911; 
Mudholhar, 37,357-64. 

not Advocated, Dixit - - 36,163, 36,190-1 

Particulars re spending at, Dixit - - 36,190 

Selection of .should be in hands of Civil Service 
Commissioners, Paranjpe - - - 35,912 

High-born Indians should spend much longer period 
and at different centres, in case of nomination by 
Secretary of State, Paranjpe - - - 35,934 


Probation, I.C.S. — continued. 

IN India : 

Arrangements for course of instruction by Pro- 
vincial Governments : 

Advocated, Paranjpe, 35,920; Sahasrabuddhy, 
36,655; Mudholhar, 37,216, 37,231. 
not Advocated, Kolhathar, 37,835; Nelson, 
34,626 ; Shuhla, 35,094; Khan, 35,221. 
Preferred to one centre, Moss-King - 33,886 
Best place after one year’s probation in England, 
Slococh ----... 36,321 
Better than in England, Slococh, 36,308, 36,321; 

Sahasrabuddhy, 36,653, 36,691. 

Character well developed by, Slococh - - 36,481 

Special College : 

Advocated, and particulars, Stanyon, 34,214, 
34,285-302, 34,358-62; Paranjpe, 35,919, 
35,923, 35,933; Malah, 36,788, 36,838-40, 
36,873-5. 

not Advocated, and reasons. Nelson, 34,625; 
Shuhla, 35,093; Khan, 35,220 ; Dixit, 36,164 ; 
Slococh, 36,322 ; Sahasrabuddhy, 36,654; Dich, 
36,920; Mudholhar, 37,215, 37,356; Kolhathar, 
37,8.34. 

Preferred, if candidate has public school education, 
Moss-King ... - 33,886,34,089 

Preferred for Europeans, Paranjpe - - 35,918 

Last year, under senior officer not better than at a 
college in India, and reasons, Stanyon 34,295-302 
Overwork, danger of. Nelson - - - 34,622-3 

Part of time should be spent in India and part in 
England, and particulars re, Stanyon- - 34,213 
Period ; 

should Allow for completion of general education 
and for special studies suited for career in India, 

Nelson .34,621 

One year, advocated. Nelson, 34,616, 34,'711; 
Kolhathar, 37,831. 

One or two years advocated, Malah - - 36,786 

Two years advocated, Moss-iCfwjf, 33,886, 34,070-3 ; 
Paranjpe, 35,882 ; Dixit, 36,163 ; Sahasrabuddhy, 
36,651; Mudholhar, 37,212. 

Two years in England for Indian candidates, and 
a year in England and one in India for European 
candidates advocated, Shuhla - 35,090, 35,092 
Probationers should not be shipped to India directly 
after severe examination, but allowed period of 

rest. Nelson .34,624 

at Resident university. p. 303 

Scheme, Stanyon - - - 34,205-15, 34,358-71 

not very Serious training, and particulars re, Nelson 

34,710-2 

System, and satisfactory, Walayaiullah • - 34,935 

Training for first two years’ service, scheme, Stanyon 

34,215, 34,358-63 

(see also under Executive Branch, I.C.S., twid Judicial 
Branch, I.C.S.) 

Probation, P.C.S.: 

Period : 

One year, instead of two, should be enough if 
passing of departmental examinations not called 
for, but reduction not advocated, and scheme, 

Thahur .35,598 

Two years tantamount to weeding out, Khan 

35,409 

Rules, Nullah ...... 33,564 

Scheme, Stanyon - - - . - - . 34,234 

System : 

Satisfactory, Shuhla, 35,103; Sahasrabuddhy, 
36,666; Kolhathar, 37,851. 
not Satisfactory, and reasons, Stanyon - 34,234 

Promotion, I.C.S.: 

All members should have prospect of, within reason¬ 
able time, Nelson . - . . . 34,664 

Block in : 

Causes, particulars re. Nullah, 33,515, 33,611-3; 
Moss-King, 33,889; Nelson, 34,645, 34,649, 
34,801-6 : Dich, 36,896. 

Scheme for removing. Nelson - 34,645, 34,649, 

34,801-5, p. 304-7 
Graded system, no advantage in, Slococh - 36,339 
Grade, should be contingent on standard passed 
in departmental examination. Khan - - 35,22.5 
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Promotion, I.C.S. — continued. Prosecuting Inspector, duties of, particulars rc. Slococh 

of Inefficient men, stopped, Walayatullah - 34,941 30,614-7 

Officers failing to obtain, number, and inconveniences Provident Fund: 

caused by, iVelsoft . . . . -34,639 Conversion of 4 per cent, contribution into, advocated. 


Officiating grade ; 

Delay in notifying promotions and reversions, and 
hardship of, Hullah, 33,536 ; Nelson, 34,660. 
Promotion and reversion of officers of I.O.S., noti¬ 
fication - - - - - - - P- 291 

Deduction of age of andval in India, would not 
affect, Slococh - - - - . - 36,502-6 

Selection : 

Little under present system, but better than by 
senior :jy, Khan - - - - 35,345-9 

Proposals of Government of India, approved, 

Hullah - -.33,526 

Decommendations of Decentralisation Committee: 
Approved, Khan ----- 35,234 
should be More strictly followed, in case of 
introduction of scheme for extra pensions, 

Slococh .36,349 

by Seniority under present system, and no advantage 
over time scale, and suggestions, Khan 35,345-9 
to Superior posts, at ages of 29 or 30 proposed, with 
same period of service before, Slococh - 36,308, 

36,389-91 

System satisfactory. Nelson - - - - 34,652 

Time-scale (see under Pay, I.C.S.). 

(sue also under Judicial Branch, I.C.S.) 

Promotion, P.C.S.: 

Extension of service, abolition, except in exceptional 
cases, advocated, Thahur . - - - 35,604 

Grade above Ds. 400, officers passed over for, few 
instances known, Walayatullah - • 34,993-4 

Graded system, congestion owing to, and time-scale 
would improve matters, Paranjpe 35,959,36,097-8 

TO HiGHEE posts ; 

not fully Approved but alteration not proposed, 
Moss-King ... - 33,877,33,912 

by Merit, would not cause dissatisfaction. Nelson 

34,741-3 

Training in P.C.S. not of itself adequate, Moss- 

King .33,913-6 

Increase of prize appointments would be an attrac¬ 
tion, but promotion should be earlier, Dixit 

36,155, 36,276-81 

Interests of administration and of individvuils duly 
reconciled, Paranjpe .35,951 

Officiating grade, absence of : 

' a Grievance, and suggestions re. Walayatullah, 
34,948; Thahur, 35,601, 35,612-3, 35,668; 
Paranjpe, 35,958, 36,101-2; Kelhar, 37,683, 
37,732-5. 

Grievance, but no change advocated in system, 

Hullah .- -33,585 

Present system, satisfactory, and continuance advo¬ 
cated, Walayatullah . - - - - 34,941 

Rules, list of, Hullah ----- 33,564 
beyond Rs. 800 not advocated, Kolhatkar - 37,884 
BY Selection : 

no Change proposed, Paranjpe - - - 35,950 

to Grades above that carrying Rs. 400 a month, 
, rule approved, Hullah - - - - 33,579 

is Rot and should not be enforced, Stanyon 34,238 
Special, advocated, Thahur - - - 35,616 

by Seniority and efficiency, and suggestions re, 

Walayatullah .34,940 

Seniority tempered with selection, generally approved, 
Slococh • • - - - - 36,546-8 

Slow .- 

Causes, and no officiating promotions, Walayatullah 

34,939, 34,948 

Discouragement to entrance, Dixit - 36,172, 

36,202-3 

Slower in practice than in theory, Slococh - 36,544 
Statistics re grades, particulars, Dixit, 36,203,36,207, 

36,282-3, 36,299-302 
from Subordinate ranks the best method of recruit¬ 
ment, Thahur - - - 35,795-8, 35,804 

Time-scale {see under Pay, P.C.S.). 

{see also under Executive Branch, P.O.S., and Judicial 
Branch, P O.S.) 


Nelson 34,675 

Number of members of P.C.S. subscribing to, Hullah 

33,597 

Present an’angements satisfactory and utilised by 
members of P.C.S. and expansion would be 
appreciated, Paranjpe - - - - 35,970 

Subscribed to by most members of P.C.S. as well as 
other insurance funds, and no further facilities 
required, Thahur ----- 35,628 

Provincial Civil Service: 

Appointments, details, Thahur - - - 35,593 

Cadee: 

Strength of, Hullah, 33,565; Stanyon, 34,230; 

Walayatullah, 34,931; Thahur, 35,601. 

Strength of in 1890, 1900 and 1912, Thahur 35,610 
Central Provinces and Berar, pay and prospects, 
should be placed on same footing as in United 
Provinces and Oudh, Kolhathar - - - 37,929 

Classes of Offices and appointments : 
no Change advocated, Hidlah, 33,573; Stanyon, 
34,236. 

Removal of certain posts to other departments 
suggested, Thahur - 35,600, 35,640-51, 36,799 
Suggestions re, Kelhar - . - - 37,682 

Conditions governing, no alteration suggested, 
Kolhatkar ------- 37,813 

Conditions not likely to attract best men among 
educated classes, Paranjpe 35,956, 36,031-3, 36,036 

Designation : 

Approved, Hullah, 33,581; Stanyon, 34,242; 
Thahur, 35,608; Paranjpe, 35,955; Mudholhar, 
37,234. 

not Approved, and Uncovenanted Civil Service 
suggested, Walayatullah - - - 34,945 

Immaterial, Dixit . ... . 36,177 

Differentiation between Europeans, Eurasians, and 
Hindus, not advocated, Thahur - - 35,756-8 

Direct appointment to gi'ade of Rs. 300, and con¬ 
tinuous service to highest post, question of, 

Mudholhar . 37,648-52 

Districts, further sub- division advocated, Dich 36,935 
Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians in, do well, 
Moss-King ..... 34,141-3 

Educational qualifications, question of, Hullah 

33,665-8 

Effect of separate cadre upon, Dich 36,993-7004 

37,144-53, 37,181-4 
History of constitution and particulars, Thahur, 
35,593; Paranjpe, 35,942. 

Majority of members die on duty, Walayatullah 

34,966, 35,004-5 

Mastery of vernaculars acquired by some members 
of, and particulars, Slococh - - 36,497-501 

Members work well. Moss King - 33,874, 33,913-4, 

34,125, 34,158-63 

Organisation not approved of, and reasons, Stanyon, 
34,252 ; Thahur, 35,629; Kolhathar, 37,859. 
Popularity, and class of officers, and particulars re 
Nelsm, 34,734-7, 34,796-8 ; Shuhla, 35,137 ; Dixit, 
36,171. 

Posts open to : 

should not be Guaranteed to men entering for 
I.C.S. examination in ease of failure, Dick 37,101 
too Many, in 5th and 6th gi'ades, Thahur - 35,604 
None higher than district officers and district and 
sessions judges, Mudholhar - - - 37,205 

Unsuccessfiil scholars in I.C.S. examination might 
enter, Khan ------ 35,197 

Posts transfeired to, Thahur - - - 35,593 

Prestige not so high as of I.C.S., Shuhla 35,165-6 
no Reserve provided for, in scale, hut power of Chief 
Commissioner to appoint a limited number of 
probationers, if necessary, Thahur - - 35,602 

Stigma of inferiority, Mudholhar - - 37,635-6, 

37,648-52 

Starts from sub-judges and goes up to district 
judges, Dixit 36,204 
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Provincial Civil Service—continued. 

Superior posts in, qualification should be B.L. or 
LL.B, instead of B.A. and B.Sc. as fixed for 
subordinate line. Thakiir - - - 35,759-66 

Suptirior posts in judicial service should be i-eserved 
for deserving members of, Stanyon ■ - 34,189 

Superior posts, more liberal share for, desired, 
Paranjpe ------- 35,001 

System, self-contained, drawbacks, and alterations 
suggested, Thahur - 35,601, 35,652-4, 35,665 
(see also Conditions of Service, Leave, Pay, &c.) 

Public Service Commission, 1886: 

Principles laid down by re pay (sec under Pay, I.C.S.). 
Work done by, particulars, Mndhollcnr - 37,189, 

37,205-6, 37,209, 37,446-51 

Public Works Department: 

Head of, should be member of l.C.S., Dick - 36,910 
Pension, additional, to certain officers of high rank, 
may be sanctioned on certain conditions, Mullah 

33,550 

Time-scale satisfactory, Mullah, 33,539; Nelson, 
34,662. 


Q- 

Queen’s Proclamation, not violated by present system 
of recruitment, Nelson ----- 34,582 
Quinquennial examination (sue under Conditions of 
Service, l.C.S.). 


B.. 

Rajputs, educational ability equal to Hindus, Paranjpe 

35,945 

Recruitment, l.C.S.: 

Age or Arrival in India ; 

20-21, advocated, and reasons, Slocock 36,308-9, 

36,482-7, 36,387-8 
21, advocated, Moss-King, 33,881; Stanyon, 
34,193, 

24, maximum, advocated. Nelson - - 34,593 

24 or 25, advocated, Khan, 35,200 ; Dick, 36,906 ; 
Kolhatkar, 37,818, 

25, advocated, 'Shukla. 35,077; Dixit, 36,150; 
Sahasrabuddhy, 36,645 ; Malak, 36,779, 36,821. 

25 or 26, advocated, Mudholknr • - - 37,199 

26, advocated, Paranjpe ... - 35,896 

Question of barring mari'iage, Slocock - 36,308 

Annual indent: 

Accurate results obtained if system for regulation 
of, strictly adhered to. Mullah - - 33,525 

Regulated according to certain percentage of 
sanctioned strength of the Commission, and no 
change advocated, Nelson - - - 34,651 

Class representation : 

Appointment of members from depressed classes 
would not be resented, Sahasrabuddhy 36,745-6 
Desirable, and particulars, Slocock, 36,533-4; 
Sahasrabuddhy, 36,712-7, 36,744; Malak, 36,775, 
36,813; Kolhatkar, 37,811. 
not Desirable, Nelson, 34,685; Shukla, 35,072; 
Mudholkar, 37,191, 37,193, 37,267; Kelkar, 
37,666, 37,681. 

Distinct from representation of races and defini¬ 
tion, Dick - . 37,029-31 

Existence of distinct classes serious obstacle, and 
reasons. Moss-King .... 33,877 
Government policy to obtain, as far as possible, and 
greater efficiency obtained by, Slocock 36,469-70 
Men if efficient would not be excluded on account 
of caste or class, Moss-King - - - 34,139 

not Practicable, Khan, 35,197 ; Kolhatkar, 37,811. 
Preponderance of one class not approved of by 
Indians, Moss-King .... 33,877 
Proclamations and declarations admitting of, 
deliberately set aside and particulars, Mudholkar 

37,376-83 

Competitive system, the best, Mudholkar 37,388-9 

Conditions suitable irrespective of age-limit, Khan 

35,231 


Recruitment, l.C.S.— continued. 

Differentiation between Europeans and other classes 
of natural-bom subjects not desirable except with 
regard to age-limit, Stanyon - - - 34,182 

Effect of decrease in popularity of service upon, 
Slocock ----.. 36,561—2 

IN England : 

of Indians for listed posts, better than recruitment 
from P.O.S., but would take some time, and 
temporary scheme, Khan - - 35,476-82 

Preferable to recruitment in India for Indians 
owing to education in Western ideas and 
contact with Europeans, Sahasrabuddhy 36,637, 

36,704-6 

Equality of two races advocated, Mudholkar 37,244, 

37,325, 37,330 

Heads of colleges should interest themselves moi'e 
in sending their best men up for examination, 
and scheme, Nelson - - 34,581, 34,800 

in India ; 

Allocation of officers between provinces, no 
difficulty, Stanyon ----- 34,322 
Anglo-Indians and Emasians should be eligible for 
appointment in England, Stanyon 34,455-68 
by Combination of nomination and examination: 
Advocated, rind particulars, Walayatwllah, 
35,035-6 ; Sahasrabuddhy, 36,639, 36,674—81, 
36,685-7, 36,712, 36,744. 
not Advocated. Khan, 35,197 ; Paranjpe, 35,890; 
Mudholkar, 37,193 ; Kelkar, 37.665 ; Kolhatkar, 
37,811, 37,829, 37,876-7. 

Indians : 

should still be Eligible for appointment in 
England, Nelson, 34,842, 34,916-8 ; Walaya- 
tullah, 34,926; Shukla, 35,073; Paranjpe, 
35,891 ; Di'm’f, 36,147 ; Sahasrabuddhy, 3S,64:0 ■, 
Mudholkar, 31 ,\94 ■, Kolhatkar, 37,812. 
should not be Eligible for appointment in 
England, Slocock- •• - 36,306, 36,366-9 

Question of limitation, Robertson - p. 300-1 
Selection, supplementaiy to the present system of 
promotion to listed posts from P.C.S,, advocated, 
Sahasrabuddhy, 36,041; Kolhatkar, 37,813. 
by Special arrangements ; 
not Approved, but alteration of system at present 
not advocated, Moss-King - - 33,885 

not Desirable if open competition fair to Indians, 

Malak .36,783 

Satisfactory, but proportions never realised, and 
particulars, Dixit - - 36,155, 36,270-5 

Indian Civil Service Examination (gee that title). 
Indians: 

most Brilliant class of men, difficulty of at¬ 
tracting, Mudholkar - - - 37,388-91 

Experience in P.C.S. not necessary, Moss-King 

34,112 

in Higher posts (see under Indians). 

History from 1858, Mudholkar - - ■ 37,189 

Increase in percentage would do much to satisfy 
aspirations, Khan - - - - - 

in India (see that title above). 

Maximum limit advocated, and scheme, Moss-King, 
33,987, 34,106 ; Kelkar, 37,690-1. 
by any Means of examination apart from nomin¬ 
ation, not approved, Jfos.s-iG/iy ■ 33,874,33,876 
Measures to prevent, would he most unpopular, 
Slocock . . - . - 36,383-5 

More posts should be thrown open to, as com¬ 
pensation for reduction of recruitment in 
British branch, and particulars, Slocock 36,305, 
36,306, 36,364, 36,529-32, 36,539, 36,663-7 
by Nomination : 

Advocated, Moss-King, 34,113; Kolhatkar, 
37,813. 

not Advocated, Khan, 35,197; Paranjpe, 35,890; 
Kelkar, 37,665; Kolhatkar. 37,811, 37,829, 
37,876-7. 

Permanent appointments to posts under l.C.S. 

Act, 1861, Nelson .34,612 

Physical risks of study in England, and moral and 
intellectual risks should also he considered, 

Malak . 36,860-4 

Posts open to, one sixth advocated in 1879, and 
far too small now, Mudholkar 37,191, 37,449-50 
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Eecruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 

Indians— continued. 

Present system: 

Approved, and particulars, Nelson, 34,600; 
Paranjpc, 35,901. 

not Approved, Walayatullah, 34,925; ShuTda, 
35,082 i Kolhathar, 37,823. 

Restriction in number : 

50 per cent. Advocated, Mudholhar 37,191, 
37,203, 37,254, 37,331, 37,506 
One third only by open competition with simul¬ 
taneous examination suggested as concession 
to English, and scheme, Mudholkar 37,191-2, 
37,203-4, 37,254-6, 37,308-25, 37,330, 37,338, 

37,370-1, 37,402 

Selection and examination, scheme, Stanyon 

34,538-42 

same Standard advocated, Mudholhar 37,403-5 
Unlimited, beyond bounds of practical politics, 
Robertson - - - - - - P- 300 

Intellectual and moral fitness only, should he con¬ 
sidered in, ShuMa ----- 35,072 
Junior officers, restriction to number likely to be 
promoted to superior posts under time-scale 
system, scheme. Nelson ... - 34,644 

Rational examination, objection to - 35,374-83 

Nomination ; 

Advocated as preliminary to open competition, and 
particulars 7‘e, Moss-Aiaji, 33,870,33,897, 34,092- 
101, 34,113, 35,873; Stanyon, 34,184, 34,474-92. 
not Advocated, Nelson, 34,775-6, 34,726, 34,881; 
Malah, 36,775 ; Dich, 36.902 ; Mudholhar, S7,1S~, 
37,191, 37,193,37,208, 37,282, 37,288-94.37,369, 
37,385-7; Kelhar, 37,661, 37,665, 37,712-6. 
by Board not objected to, and scheme, Moss-King, 
33,873, 33,901-4, 34,098-101; Kelhar, 37,717-8. 
Scheme, Sahasrabuddhy • - 36,639, 36,675-6 

most Suitable for superior posts, and particulars, 

Slocock . 36,305, 36,362-3 

by Universities, not advocated, and difficulties, 
Khan - - - 35,379,35,463-4, 35,466-7 

OVEE-EECEUITMENT ; 

Cause of block in promotion - - - p. 335 

Evils resulting from present state of, Moss-King, 
33,889 ; Ufcfc, 36,895, 36,940-2,36,989-90. 

Probation by employment, value of, Mudholkar 

37,384-7 

for Provinces other than their own, advocated, 
Mudholhar - ■ - 37,222,37,596-603 

FEOM Peovincial Civil Service : 

Better method of obtaining Indian talent tlian 
through open competition in England, Slocock 

36,305,36,465-7 

Difficulties re selection and appointment, Slocock 
36,526-7, 36,545, 36,549-51 
sense of Infejiority exagsrei-ated, Slocock 36,471-2. 

36,476, 36,535-6 

Men so recruited ought not to begin in lowest posts, 
and reasons, Slocock ■ 36,525-8, 36,535-7 

by Selection, to superior posts, advocated, Khan 

35,197 

Rbceuits : 

Good men, Dixit - - - 36,160, 36,292-3 

Older under present system, but same class and 
equally good men, and particulars, Dick 36,895 
Suitable, but room for improvement, and par¬ 
ticulars, Moss-King, 33,880; Stanyon, 34,192 
34,255 ; Nelson, 34,592. 

Restriction to residents ; 

Admission of non-residents no disadvantage, 
Mudholkar . ... . 37,268-9 

Advocated, Mudholkar . . . . 37,267 

Scheme, Kolhathar .37,805 

Scheme if simultaneous examinations not adopted, 
and effect on P.C.S., Kolhathar 37,810-1, 37,864, 
37,866-75, 37,896-903, 37,909-23 

Scheme re Statutory Civil Services and listed posts, 
question of stamping inferiority, Mudholkar 

37,483-509 


Recruitment, I.C.S.— continued. 

OF Selected officers prom other Indian 
Services : 

not Advocated, Hullah .... 33,502 
Appointment to posts ordinai'ily reserved to I.C.S. 
not objected to, but some difficulties, Slocock 

36,313 

(see also Military officers.) 

Selection by merit, chances good for Indians of 
ability, Dick .... 36,895, 36,943 

Selection for superior posts, orders of Government 
of India re, followed, in Central Provinces and 
Berar, Nelson ------ 34,652 

Separate examinations {see that title). 

Service at present recruited on strength of judicial 
post it does not get, although it has first claim to 
vacancy, MaZla/i - - - - -33,722 

Simultaneous examinations (see that title). 

System defective and promotion impeded by, Khan 

35,234 

System does not violate Queen’s Proclamation or 
Act of 1833, Nelson - - - - - 34,582 

Time-scale of pay would not affect, Slocock - 36,340 
of Undesirables, small, and opinion re exclusion, 
Moss-King ..... 34,098-104 
University career not absolutely necessary, Slocock 

36,480 

Universities, not as good training grounds as public 
school, and reasons, Moss-King - .33,870, 34,067 

Vested interests, opinion re, and sudden listing of 
posts would be violation of. Nelson - 34,614, 

34,833-41, 34,892-7 
(see also under Executive Branch, I.C.S., awd Judicial 
Branch, I.C.S.) 

Recruitment, P.C.S. : 

from Ablest men at Universities, no particular steps 
taken re, Hullah - - - - - 33,700 

Alterations suggested, Dick - - - - 36,931 

Appointments created by local administration, 
enlargement and liberal exercise of power, 
advocated, Paranjpe - - - - - 35,942 

Bar, comparison of P.C.S. with, Thakur • 35,596, 

35,737-40. 

Class representation : 

Advocated, Hullah, 33,570; Shukla, 35,102; 

Malak, 36,794, 36,845-6 ; Kolhathar, 37,860. 
not Advocated, Mudholkar, 37,230; Stanyon, 
34,233. • 

Anglo-Indians over-represented if basis of popula¬ 
tion considered, Hullah ... - 33,759 

no Attempt made to prefer any particular com¬ 
munity, Hullah ..... 33,755 
Brahmans and Muhammadans predominating, 
further educational facilities for poorer sections 
would improve matters, - - 35,252 

all Castes might come in with open competition, 

Moss-King .-34,026 

Efficiency of service of more importance than, 
Thakur, 35,597, 35,741; Paranjpe, 35,945. 
Ensured, for classes availing themselves of facilities, 
for higher education, under present system 
Klum - - - - - - - 35,250 

Fair representation, Shukla, 35,102; Thakur, 
35,862; Sahasrabuddhy, 36,666; Dick, 36,934; 
Kelhar, 37,681; Kolhathar, 37,850. 

Influential minorities should be encouraged, 
Dixit ..... 36,174, 36,215 

Proportion in judicial branch, Kelkar - 37,681 
no Ratio between strength in service and outside, 
kept in view, Hullah .... 33,756 
Statement appended, Hullah - - - 33,570 

Competition, unknown and unnecessary, Thakur 

35,595, 35,741-8 

Conditions, alteration suggested, Mudholkar 37,228, 

37,230 

Conditions geneiullysnitable,lfjtH«/t,33,563; Stanyon, 
34,228; Walayatullah, 34,929; Klmn, 35,250; 
Thakur, 35,590 ; Paranjpe, 35,940. 

Different systems, particulars re and history, 
Paranjpe ....... 35,942 

Direct ; 

by Board, nomination of candidates by, would he 
satisfactory, Thakur .... 35,639 
to Higher grades, recommended, Dixit 36,276, 

36,279-80 
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Recruitment, P.C.S.— continued. 

Dibect — continued. 

Nomination by Divisional Commissioners recom¬ 
mended as best scheme, and particulars,TAafeitr 
35,595,35,638,35,741-8 
Satisfactory, and particulars, Thakur - 35,595 
33 per cent, vacancies in P.C.S. should be filled 
l>y> suggestion, and candidates should be law 
graduates, TUkur - 35,595, 35,636, 35,794 
Educational competition with reserved percentage 
in executive for candidates with hereditary claims 
approved, and particulars, Paranjpe 35,943, 

35,997-6,004, 36,058-9 

not sufficiently Efficient men recruited, Stanyon 

34,252 

Europeans, who are not statutory “ Natives of India,” 
should not be eligible for appointment, Shukla, 
35,099 ; Kolhatkar, 37,847-8. 
no Fixed annual rate, Hidlah, 33,577 : Walayahdlah, 
34,939. 

Government of India Resolution, satisfactory with 
one exception, and particulars re, Shukla 35,099, 

35,138-43 

Indian graduates, increase probable in future, and 
competition for modicum of appointments advocated 

Khan, 35,250 

Interval between taking University course and. 
not considered hardship to poorer Univemity 

student, Hullah .33,697-8 

from Ministerial service, diminution and final 
abolition, and particulars re, Thakur 35,767-74, 

35,797-8 

Nomination ; 

Approved, Stanyon, 34,231; Shukla, 35,100; 

Thakur, 35,746-8 ; Dixit, 36,174. 

Disadvantages of system, Dixit - - 36,172 

Present system, particulars re, Hullah 33,660-4 
System suitable, Slocock 36,305, 36,362-3, 36,465 
Touting for, Shukla - - - - 35,138-42 

by Nomination and selection, advocated, and scheme 
for selection by Board, Hullah 33,568, 33,620-1, 

33,633-4 

Number of recruits from other services, and from 
among non-ofiicials, 1893-1912, Hullah • 33,566 

BY Open competition ; 

Advocated, Kelson, 34,799 ; Kelkar, 37,790. 
in India: 

Attempts to establish unsuccessful, and par¬ 
ticulars, and unsuitable for Indians, Sloeoek 

36,305, 36,414-7 
Objected to, and reasons. Nelson, 34,69^702; 
Paranjpe, 36,094-5. 

Supplemented by nomination advocated, and 
particulars re tests, Shukla 35,099, 35,100; 

35,143-4, 35,156-64 
Other than “ Natives of India ” in P.C.S. and 
statutory civilians, number, Hullah, 33,567; 
Thakur, 35,594. 

Particulars and system not approved, Dixit, 36,204, 
36,279; Slocock, 36,305. 

no Principle favoured by which older men preferred, 
Hullah ....... 33,649 

Restriction of selection to graduates and men of 
high family not necessary if scheme for Statutory 
Civilians canied out, Shukla - - - 35,156 

Restriction to residents in province : 
Advocated as a rule, Hullah, 33,569; Shukla, 
35,101; Khan, 35,251; TAufewr, 35,596,35,824-5, 
35,854-8 ; Dixit, 36,173 ; Sahasrabwddhy, 36,664, 
36,707-8, 36,718-20, 36,734-5; Dick, 36,933; 
Mudholkar, 37,229 ; Kollmtkar, 37,849. 
not Advocated if number insufficient, or education 
defective, Malak - - 36,794, 36,847-9 

not Advocated, and only reasonable proportion of 
posts should be reserved for, and reasons, 
Stanyon • - - 34,232,34,318-22 

Non-residents should be admitted if necessary to 
efficiency of service, but cla,ims of residents 
should come first, Paranjpe - 35,944, 36,092-3 
Non-residents of province rare now, but more 
formerly, Hullah, 33,569 ; TJmkur, 35,596. 
Principle sound, but recruitment from other pro¬ 
vinces if full number not attained, advocated, and 
particulars, Malak 36,793-4, 36,843-4, 36,847-9 


Recruitment, P.C.S.— continued. 

Rbsteictions to residents in province— con¬ 
tinued. 

Three years* residence, rule should be relaxed, and 
particulars, Paranjpe .... 35,941 
Usual, but some exceptions, and particulars re, 
Walayatullah ..... 34,934 

Rules : 

Copy, Hullah .33,564 

Educational qualifications: 

Europeans and Eurasians have an unfam 
advantage under, and should conform to same 
standard as the rest, Thakur - 35,759-66, 

35,818, 35,829 

Exception in case of classes other than “ Indians 
of noble family ” not advocated, Thakur 

35,864 

Examination of B.A. and B.Sc., and in certain 
cases of LL.B. or B.L. should be passed by 
candidates, and reasons, Kolhatkar - 37,848 

Power of Government to make direct appointments 
under, seldom realised, Dixit - - - 36,279 

Satisfactory, Dixit, 36,171; Sahasrabuddhy 36,663. 
Suitable on the whole, and amendments suggested 
re law qualifications, Thakur - - 35,591, 

35,759-65, 35,829-30 
Scheme for alteration, Kolhatkar - - 37,848 

Selection : 

for Appointment to higher grades, strict enforce¬ 
ment of system advocated. ThaJcur - 35,603, 

35,604, 35,673-6 

not Advocated, Paranjpe - - - - 35,892 

and Nomination approved to certain extent, and 
particulars, Paranjpe - 35,943,35,997-6004 

66 per cent, from tahsildars, advocated, Thakur 

35,595, 36,637, 35,794, 35,812-4 
Statement showing number of officers from 1893- 

1912, Thakur .35,593 

System, direct appointment of non-officials, and 
selection of officers from other services, especially 
Suboi-dinate Civil Service, Hullah - - 33,566 

System, and particulars re, Kelkar 37,787-9, 37,791 
(see also under Executive Branch, P.C.S., and judicial 
Branch, P.C.S.) 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies (see Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies, Registrar of). 

R^strars: 

Deputy, intei'change of duties with certain ofificers 

advocated, Paranjpe .35,946 

Judicial Commissioners’ court, ])ost transferred to 
P.C.S., Thakur - - - - 35,593,35,606 

Rates of pay, and number of posts, Hullah - 33,529 
Reservation of post to P.C.S. advocated, Paranjpe 

35,908 

Registration, Inspector-General of, creation of post 
refen-ed to, and listing would give satisfaction, 

Thakur . 35,606, 35,808-9 

Reservation of Posts for LC.S. (see Statutory Regu¬ 
lations). 

Retirement, I.C.S.: 

Compulsory : 

After 25 years’ service : 

and at Option of Government advocated, and 
scheme, Moss-King - 33,894,33,966-8, 

34,012-4 

Rule would enable much closer approximation of 
annual decremental rate of strength of service. 
Nelson . . - . . 34,648 

on Minor pension before end of 25 yeai's’ service, 
by Secretary of State, might be beneficial to 
Government in special cases, Moss-King 

3,969-733 

Compulsory, for inefficiency -. 

- Advocated.p. 303, 309 

on Pension or gratuity within first few years of 
arrival in India, scheme, Khan 35,194, 35,433 
Might tend to make the service unpopular, Moss- 
King ..---- 34,104-5 

Proposals of Government of India approved, 
Hullah - - - - ■ -33,526 

Recommendation of Decentralization Commission 

approved, Khan .35,234 

Reduced pensions (see under Pensions, I.C.S.). 

C 4 
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Retirement, I.C.S. — continued. 

Extensions of service considerable, and not advocated 
and reasons, Walayatullah 34,939, 34,999-5000 
on Full pension after 25 years’ service, with possibility 
of extension, and scheme, Nelson 34,679, 34,812-6 
Optional, after 25 years’ sei-vice, and with a pension, 
scheme approved, Stanyon - - - 34,571 

Vohmtary and compulsory rules, scheme, and com- 
nulsorv retirement after 55 advocated, Walayatullah 
^ 34,966,35,001-3 


Voluntary, rules satisfactory with regard to, Khan 

35,248 


Retirement, P.C.S.: 

CoMPtrLSOBV ; 

Extensions beyond 55 objected to, Thahur 35,624 
Obieoted to. and suggestions re, Walayatullah 
■' 34,941 

Rules fairly satisfactory, but should be moi-e 
strictly enforced. Thahur - - - 35,627 

Compulsory on account of inefficiency proposed, and 
same pension allowed as if officers were compelled 
to I'etii'e on account of ill-health, Hiillnh - 33.579 
Extensions of service disapproved, Pamnjpe 35,966 
transfer of Inefficient officers to different branch 
recommended as an alternative, Pamtijpe 35.951 
Rules, satisfactory, Hidlah, 33,596 ; Stanyon.. 34.2ol ; 


Scholarships — continued. 

Offered by private associations or persons : 
Development expected, Khan - - 35,500-1 

Successful in nearly all cases, and arrangements re 
payment and period of training in England, Khan 
35,197, 35,305-9, 35,310 
Scheme for working up number to appointment of 
one third to superior posts should last for next 
50 years, and particulars, Khan - - 35,495-504 

Scheme impossible if age-limit for competitive 
examination reduced, Khan - - 35,311-3 

Selection from universities, according to merit, 
should be made by Board of Selection from 
university and confirmed by local government, 
Khan 35,267-71 

Simultaneous examination preferred to, even if 
success is not immediate, Mudholkar - 37,525-8 

System would not answer, and reasons, Stanyon 

34,352-7 

Values, suggestion, Khan - - 35,273-5 

Secretariat: 

Copies of lists of candidates for direct recniitmeiit 
nominated by Divisional Commissioners should be 
kept in, and particulars. Thahur - - 35,595 

Proficiency in one language should he necessary to 
appointment in, Khan ■ 35,225 


Thahur, 35,627. 

Revenue Inspectors, tahsildarships, and extra assis¬ 
tant commissionerships gained by, and inefficiency 
in most cases, Thahur .35,643 

Revenue and Land Records systems, full knowledge of 
working of, necessary, and only obtainable by going 
into (!amp, Khan . 35,558-9 

Revenue officer, no criminal powers actually needed in 
performance of work, lYeifear - • - - 37,762 

Revenue system, different from that in Bengal, and 
contact w'ith people frequent and a stimulus to 
learning veinacular, Khan . - - - 35,323 

Revenue and Tenancy Law, knowledge of both sides 
of, gained by legal practitioners, Pioh - - 36.903 

Revenue work, rules for training probationers 

pp. 283-4 

Robertson, the Hon. Sir Benjamin, K.C.S.I., O.I.E., 

note by, page 300-4. 


Sahasrabuddhy, Pandit Govind Rao, evidence of 

36,635-36,767 

Salary (see Pay). 

Sanskrit (see Oriental Languages and under Syllabus 
under Indian Civil Service Examination). 

Scholarships: 

would be Accepted if no simultaneous examination 
Granted, and number adequate, and details, Mud- 
holhar ------ 37,259-61 

Advantage of, not great, Mudholkar - 37,529-31 

Advocated, WalayahiUah. 34,928,34,972-3; Paranjpe, 
35,197. 35,263-75. 35,302, 35,311, 35,358-9, 

35,369-70,35,500, 35,882, 36,041; Dixit, 36,259-60; 
Sahasrabuddhy, 36,680-4; Dick, 36,896-7, 
36.945-9, 36,952-6, 37,038-9, 37,096-7, 37,138, 
37,151. 

Competitive examination instituted by universities 
not objected to, Dick - - 37,038-9, 37,096 

Failure.s, suggestions for future careers, Dick 

37.098-101 

for (Iraduates, advocated, and scheme likely to he 
fairly successful, Khan ■ ■ 35,197, 35,226, 

35,263-75 

Grant of, on liberal scale would encourage higher 
education among poorer communities and assist in 
due representation of classes, Khan - - 35,252 

Grant in 1867, and withdrawal, particulars, Mudholkar 

37,189, 37,257-8 

Increase of successful candidates for Indian Civil 
Service anticipated if scheme adopted, Khan 

35,272 

Increase advocated, Moss-King - 34,000-4, 34,108 
with Nomination, not advocated, JRobertson - p. 301 


Secretaries: 

Assistant : 

Members of P.C.S. appointed to act as, Thahur 

35,606 

Reservation of one permanent post as. to P.C.S., 
advocated, Paranjpe ... - 35,9('S 

Rates of pay, and number of posts, Hidlah 33,529 
Chief, local allowance payable to, Hidlah - 33,734 
to Chief Commis.sioner. rates of pay, and number of 
posts, Hullah ...... 33,529 

Second, local allowances payable to, Hullah - 33,734 

Third : 

to Chief Commissioner, listed posts should include 

post of, Kolhathar . 37,829 

Local allowances payable to, Hullah • - 33,734 

Under; 

Local allowances payable to, Hullah - - 33,734 

Reseiwation of one permanent post as, to P.C.S.. 
advocated, Paranjpe .... 35,908 

Secretary of State’s Council (see wider India Office). 
Senior officers, staff should be increased, and reasons, 
Stanyon . 34,296-6 

Separate Examinations: 

not Advocated, reasons and objections, Stanyon, 
34,187; Nelson, 34,584; Walayatullah, 34,924, 
34,970-1; Slmhla, 35,071, 35,119-20; Khan, 
35,374 ; Paranjpe, 35,889 ; Dixit, 36,146, 36,253-8 ; 
36,260;SZococA36,305-8,36,421-5,36,538,36,852-8; 
Sahasrabuddhy, 36,638, 36,673-4; Malak, 36,674; 
Dick, 36,901, 37,005-6; Mudholkar, 37,192, 

37,339-40. 37.494, 37,500-2, 37.505; Kolhathar. 
37,810 ; Kelkar, 37,664, 37,692. 

Nomination of candidates by Indian Universities, 
advocated, Khan - 35,386, 35,458-67, 35,465 

less Objection if standard and prospects .same as for 
competition in England, Mudholkar - - 37.508 

of Same character as the examination in England, 
and with subsequent training in England, Indian 
entering by, would still he considered inferior to 
officer entering by open competition, Walayatullah 

34,971 

Scheme for, if simultaneous examinations cannot be 
instituted, Shukla - - - 36,071, 35,120 

for Whole of India, not advocated, Slococh - 36,305 

Sessions Jndges(3ee Judges, District and Sessions, aud 
Judges, Divisional and Sessions). 

Settlement Department, Assistant officers, removal of 
posts from P.C.S. and inclusion in Provincial Service 
of Department concerned, advocated, Thahur 35,600, 

35,800 

Settlement Officers: 

Commissioners (see Commissioners of Settlement 
and Agriculture). 

Included in superior posts, hut drawing pay of 
inferior posts, and should be treated as such, jtfos.?- 
King, 33,888 ; Nelson, 34,641. 
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Settlement Of&cers—c(wfe'w«<jd. 

Length of service, Nelson - - - - :)4,804 

Listing of four posts, advocated, Kelhar - 37,673 
Local allowances payable to, Hidlah - - 33,734 

Pay, scheme, Nelson, ----- 34,641 
Posts should be made superior, and be held by 
Deputy Oommissioners, and scheme re pay, 
Hidlah - - - - - 33,.515, 33,633-7 

Settlements, Commissioner of (see Oommissioners of 
Settlement and Agriculture). 

Shnkla, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishun Dutta, B.A., 

evidence of - - - - - - 35,065-913 

Sikhs, increase of education among, Mudholhar 37,191 

Simultaneous Examinations: 

Advocated, and suggestions, Shukla, 35,066, 35,070 ; 
Puraajpe, 35,882, 36,041,36,061^, 36,067; Dixit, 
36,142, 36,180-3, 36,244 ; Malak, 36,769, 36,773, 
36,799, 36,811-2, 36,854-8; Mudholhar, 37,189, 
37,191, 37,242-5, 37,317, 37,337-8, 37,384-7, 
37,409-10, 37,503, 37,519-21 ; Kelliar, 37,659-60, 
37.662-3, 37,688-9,37,696-700 ; Kolhathar, 37,806, 
37,808-9, 37,842, 37,863-1. 
not Advocated, and reasons, Moss-King, 33,874-5, 
33,911-14, 34,022, 34,125 ; Stanyon, 34,185, 
34,543-6 ; Nelson, 34,582-3, 34,777 ; Walayatullah, 
34,923, 34,969; Khan, 35,196; Slococh, 36,304; 
Sahasrdbnddhy, 36,637, 36,673; Dick, 36,900, 
37,111-7, p. 301. 

Age-limit : 

Differentiation not insisted on, Malak • 36,827 
Higher for Indians than Europeans suggested 
under present conditions, and reasons, Malak 

.36,769,36,778, 36,803-9, 36,811 
Reduction in Indian Civil Sei-vice Examination 
ought not to affect, and particulars and dis¬ 
advantages, Mndholkar - - - 37,414-8 

Caste would be altogether excluded from considera¬ 
tion, Moss-King . 33,874 

Continuance or not of listed posts {see under Listed 
posts). 

Colonies; 

Examination should not be held in, Kelhar 37,663 
Need not be considered, Mudholhar - - 37,191 

Cost, calculations and remarks re, Nelson, 34,582 ; 

Khani-SSIWe, 35,442 ; Mudholhar, 37,522-4. 
Cramming establishments would be started - 34,582 
would Create privileged Indian Service with higher 
privileges than P.C.S., Nelson - - - 34,582 

Differentiation for Indians unneoessiiry, Paranjpe 

36,067 

Difficulties re pressure on Universities for similar 
courses to I.C.S. examination in case of, could 


easily be surmounted, Mudholhar - 37,579-81 

Education : 

of Candidates for, suggestions, Malak 36,876-99 
would be Damaged. Nelson - - - 34,583 

would be Encouraged by, Mudholhar - 37,422-5 


European element likely to be seriously reduced, Khan 

35,196 

Increase of non-British element disapproved by 
general public of India and will result in cessation 
of competition in British Isles. Moss-Kinq 33,874, 

33,989, 34,021 

Indian candidates: 

would Cause far too great inoi-ease of Indians, 
Stanyon ----- 34,185, 34,543 

Discontent among men failing in, and number of 
failures would be large. Nelson, 34,582 ; Khan, 
35,196, 35,449, 35,456. 

Dissatisfaction of Indian candidates not successful 
would be unreasonable, Mudholhar - 37,248-50 

Men from lower strata of Indian society would 
enter serviise, Khan . 35.196 

no Prepondeiunce anticipated, Mudholhar, 37,191, 
37,246-7, 37,556-60 ; Kelhar, 37,662, 37,695. 
Seiwice will be swamped by ‘Natives of India,” 
and these will not represent all classes, 
Walayatullah ------ 34,923 

■ Introduction of, time suggested, Malak - - 36,818 

Moral character of candidates, inquiry into, by 
universities, suggestions, Mudholhar - 37,566-60 

More virile classes would be excluded by, and 
monopoly of posts by one or two classes cause 
dissatisfaction, Nelson . . . . 34,582 

e 22340 


Simultaneous Examinations — eontinued. 
Muhammadans, opinions of, re, Kahn ■ 35,436-42 

Necessity to go to England for examination not 
considered a bar for candidates outside British 
Isles, Nelson ...... 34,582 

Nomination in India for, not recommended, Dixit 

36,184-5 

Preferred to scholarships under any circumstances 
and paiticulars, Mudholhar - - 37,525-8 

Prestige of I.C.S. would be impaired, and adminis¬ 
tration would lose its efficiency, Nelson - 34,582 
Pi-evious two years’ training at British University, 
advocated, Mudholhar 37,191, 37,405, 37,420-2 
Selection of candidates, some form of necessary, 
Mudholhar . ... . 37,546-72 

Separate for judicial and executive branches, 
advocated, and particulars re syllabus, law should 
be compulsory for judicial branch, Mudholhar 

37,196, 37,272-3, 37,582-95 
Separate Statutory Civil Service wished for, even in 
case of introduction of, Mudholhar - 37,326-31 

Syllabus: 

More marks for Indians in foreign languages, or 
compulsory vernaculars for English, suggested 
and particulars, Malak 36,769, 36,804-9,36,811 
Indian Civil Seridce Examination, syllabus suitable 
for, Mudholhar, 37,346; Khan, 35,454. 

Prolonged contact with Western ideas necessary 
for an Indian if syllabus to be identical with 
that in I.C.S. examination, Khan, 35,454. 

Same in India and England essential, Malah 

36,894 

Training of Indians under present conditions 
unsatisfactory, Moss-King - 33,874, 34,132 

Undesirable until public school system in India 
developed on English lines and particulars, Dick 

36,900 

Slocock, Francis Samuel Alfred, I.C.S., evidence of 

36,303-36,634 

Small Cause Court (see Courts, Small Cause): 
Stauyou, Henry John, C.I.E., evidence of 34,179-575 
Statutory Civilians; 

Comparison with I.C.S., Mudholhar 37,191, 37,205, 

37,841-5 

only One, Hullah . 33,548 

Particulars re appointments, Ac., Mudholhar 37,189, 

37,399-401 

Pensions, system satisfactory, Khan , - 35,249 

Rate of Pay : 

Equal to members of I.C.S. recommended, Paranjpe 

35,938 

Three-quarters of I.C.S. pay advocated, Khan, 
35,240 ; Mudholhar, 37,205, 37,344. 
Reckuitment : 

to Higher posts, suggestions. Mudholhar 37,205, 
37,237, 37,452-65, 37,619-39 
to Inferior posts, suggestions, Mudholhar 37,205, 

37,327 

Revival : 

Advocated, Stanyon, 34,341-5; Dick, 36,913, 
37,010-3; Mudholhar, 37,205, 37,326-31, 

37,483-99, 37,619-39. 

not Advocated, Nelson, 34,602; Walayatullah, 
34,928; Khan, 35,206; Paranjpe, 35,903; Dixit, 
36,156 ; Slococh, 36,312 ; Malak, 36,784; Kelhar, 
37,670; Kolhathar, 37,824. 
not Advocated, unless scheme for simultaneous 
examination not adopted, Shuhla - 35,083, 

35,1.45-55, 35,156-64 

Difficulties of stamp of inferiority, Mudholhar 

37,484-99, 37,504, 37,509, 37,635-6, 37,648-52 
would be Popular with higher class, but opinion of 
public not known, Dick - - - 37,010-3 

Separate cadre would more or less take the place of, 
and details, Dick 36,962, 36,965, 36,996-7, 37,003, 
37,040-8, 37,141, 37,144-53 
System bad, and examples, Mudholhar - 37,385, 

37,399-401 

Treatment as P.C.S men for pui'poses of listed posts' 
prejudicial to senior members of P.C.S., Thakur 

35,606 

Statutory Natives, exclusion from class of “Natives of 
India ” advocated, Dfasif - - ■ -36,149 

n 
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Statutory Regulations (Reservation of -posts for 

Approved, Moss-King ----- 00,000 
Approved, and amendment of Act of 1861 to include 
non-Regulation Provinces suggested. Nelson, 
84,598; Khan. 35,204. 

Approved, and extension to other services and to 
nosts in India Office desirable, Slococh - 36,310, 
^ 36,507-13 

Approved and minimum suggested, Maliil:, 36,782, 
36,800-2; Jifud/ioJfcai', 37,202, 37,2.54. 
not Approved, Kolhatlcar . . - - 37,821, 

Heads of Departments should be members of I.C.S., 
Dich - - - - - - ' 36,910 

Indispensable, and proportion of posts should be 
regulated according to circumstances of each 

province, Stanyon .34,197 

Retention, under certain conditions advocated, Mud- 
holkar - - - 36,202,37,326-31,37,341-5 

Sub-divisional magistrates (see v.nder Magistrates). 


Tahsildars— continued. 

Recruitment ; 

Method, Mullah - - - - - 33;787-95 

by Promotion from subordinate service gives a 
chance to men proved efficient as, and fit for 
duties of extra assistant commissioner, Wida- 
yatullah 34,933 

for P.O.S,, from, most satisfactory method, and 
selection of certain percentage advocated, and 
particulars, Thahur 35,595, 35,795-6, 35,812-4 
Training sufficient to judge cases brought before, 
Khnn - - - - ■ - 35,522-3 

Work, Thakur - - - - - 36,693-6 

Telegraphs, Assistant Superintendents, treated as first- 
class officers for travelling and daily allowances, 
Thakur 3§;630 

Thakur, Raghunath Sadasheo, evidence of 

35,570-35,881 

Time-scales (see under Pay). 

Training, I.C.S.: 

Differentiation for Indians, objected to, Paranjpe 

35,932 


Sub-divisional Officers; 

not in Contact with other Europeans for months in 
some cases, Khan ----- 35,571 
post of Treasury officer held by, and remarks re, 
Thakur . 35,788-93 

Sub-divisions, number of, and pay, Walayahdlah 

34,943, 35,054-7 

Subordinate Judges (see Judges, Subordinate). 
Subordinate Magistrates (see under Magistrates). 
Subordinate Services: 

Officers recruited from need less training, and 
reasons. Mullah ----- 33,571 
Posts on Rs. 250 and Rs. 200 included in cadre^of 
munsifs. Mullah - - - - "33 583 

Recruitment : 

Distinction in iirinciple from higher services 
advocated, Dixit - - - - 36,234-5 

System suitable, Slocock - ■ 36,305, 36,363-2 

Undermanned to great extent, Stanyon - - 34,315 

(see also Executive and Judicial.) 

Superintendents of post offices (see under Post Office). 

Superintendents of Telegraphs, Assistant, treated as 
first-class officer re travelling and daily allowances, 
Thakur ------- 35,630 

Superior Posts (see under Conditions of Service, I.C.S.). 

Supplementary examination, scheme, particulars re, 
and would be accepted under certain conditions, 
Mudhollcar - ■ 37,403—5,37,506—7,37,508 


T. 


Differentiation as between persons of mixed and 
unmixed descent, not advocated, Sahasrabuddhy, 
36,662 : Mudholhar, 37,223 ; Kolhathar, 37,843. 

IN England; 

Essential, and particulars re, Walayatullah 

34,922-3, 35,037-43 
for Indians, advised and scheme, Moss-King, 
33,906-10, 33,920-2, 34,055-65, 34,136-8; 

Nelson, 34,780-2; Kelkar, 37,768. 

Minimum period of residence in England, advocated, 
Slocock - - - • - 36,303, 36,305 

High-bom Indians should spend much longer period 
and at different centres, in case of nomination by 
Secretary of State, Paranjpe - - - 35,934 

IN India: 

Better than in England, Slocock - 36,308, 36,321 
Colleges, opinion and particulars re, Walayatullah 

35,043-7 

Founding of institution near some city of import¬ 
ance for instruction in Oriental languages and 
law, &c., recommended, Paranjpe - - 35,921 

Question of, Moss-King - - - 34,057-9 

Junior OrricERS: 

Actual conditions in accordance with ariRnge- 
ments, Khan ------ 35,233 

For first two years of service, percentage approxi¬ 
mate to actual conditions, Nelson - - 34,646 

Period, no change advocated. Mullah - - 33,520 

Legal (see under Law). 

Period, present suitable if age-limit reduced, but 
otheiwise five years suggested, Slocock 36,308, 

36,329, 36,389-91 

last Quinquennial examination of strength of sei’vice 
did not extend to, and injustice, Nelson - 34,650 
Settlement course, substitution of police training for, 
not suitable, Slocock . - - - - 36,456 

System, .satisfactory, Walayatullah - - 34,935 


Tahsildars : 

Complaints against, made in regular way and not 
anonymously as a rule, Thakur - 36,859-61 

no Important cases tried by, Sa/iasra6ttdd7iy 36,765 
Inclusion in P.C.S. : 

Advocated, Paranjpe - - 36,075-7, 36,082-3 

not Advocated, and particulars re, Walayatullah, 
35,626 ; Kolhatkar, 37,906-8. 
no Legal training, Khan .... 35,525 
should be Mentioned with title of “ Mr. ” prefixed 
to their names in official documents, Kolhatkar 

37,860 

Munsif and police inspector and, considered equal, 
Walayatullah ...... 35,028 

Naib, recruitment, method, Mullah - 33,788-94 
Humber, Thakur, 35,722 ; Kolhatkar, 37,852. 

Pay : 

Compared with that of extra assistant commis¬ 
sioner, Shiikla ..... 35,129 
Inadequate, and particulars re, Walayatullah 
34,947; Kolhatkar, 37,852, 37,855, 37,882. 
Qualifications, &c,, J'/m7c7!r - - - 35,813-4 


AFTER Taking up appointments in India : 
under Approved district officer, advocated, 
Robertson - - - - - - p. 303 

Arrangement generally satisfactory, and par. 

ticulars, Khan - - - 35,224, 35,318-23 

Course of instruction by provincial governments : 
not Advocated, Dick .... 36,921 
Desirable, Dixit ..... 36,165 
Departmental examination: 

Abolition, advocated, and scheme if maintained, 
Kelkar .... 37,677,37,723-7 
Fairly suitable, but certain changes recom¬ 
mended, Nelson^ - - ■ - - 34,630 

LL.B. would exempt junior civilians from 
passing, Dick ... - - 36,923 

Officer should be kept in same language area for 
first years of seiwice, Khan - - - 35,225 

Officers given oases to try, and undertake great 
responsibilities before passing, Stanyon, 

34,294, 34,364-5 

should be Passed during probation, Stanyon 

34,220 

Retention advocated with more stringent rules 
and tests - ‘ P- 3*^^ 
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Training, I.C.S. — continued. 

APTEE Taking up appointments in India— con- 
tinned. 

Departmental Examination— oontinued. 

Standard not high enough, and particulars, 
Sahasrahuddhy 36,657, 36,692-3, 36,710-1 
two Standards for languages, suggestion respect¬ 
ing marks, Khan .... 35,225 
Study of civil procedure code and civil law 
necessary for, and practice universal, Khan 

35,289-91 

System satisfactory, Walayatidlah, 34,935; 
Pai-anjpe, 35,926. 

System suitable, but language test should be 
more severe, and suggestions re, Khan 35,225 
Deterioration of chai-acterin some cases, especially 
when recruits not in contact with other Euro¬ 
peans, Khan - - - - 35,194, 35,570-2 

Differentiation for Indians; 
not Advocated, Nelson, 34,635 ; Khan, 35,229 ; 
Dixit, 36,167; Saha.srahuddhy, 36,660; 
Kolhatkar, 37,841. 

not Advocated except in languiiges, Stanyon 

34,227 

Unnecessary, if Indians not appointed to their 
own provinces, Mudholkar - 37,222, 37,596 

Proper official and judicial training from lowest 
grade suggested. Paranjpe - - - 35,925 

Satisfactory on the whole. Nelson, 34,629-30; 

Shukla, 35,095, 35,176 ; Slocock, 36,324. 

System, present, defective, Malak - - 36,790 

Three years under selected Deputy Commissioner, 
advocated, Dick ..... 36,917 
{see also under Executive Branch, I.C.S., and 
Judicial Branch, I.C.S.) 

Training, P.C.S.; 

not Conducive to success in holding listed posts, and 
particulars, Khan - - - 35,394, 35,474-5 

Departmental examination : 
no Alterations recommended for, Paranjpe 35,947 
if Law graduates from Allahabad University 
appointed to P.C.S., necessity for passing in 
certain subjects obviated, Thaknr- • 35,598 
of Little use, and should be passed before candi¬ 
date is appointed, Stanyon - - - 34,235 

System suitable, Hidlah, 33,572; Thakur, 35,599. 
only good Test of character and suitability of 
recruits, and impossible to eliminate objectionable 


candidates by any 

system of nomination and 

selection, Khan - 

■ 35,428-34 

Scheme, Stanyon - 

.34,234 

System : 


Description, Thakur 

.35,598 


Satisfactory, Hidlah, 33,571; Shukla, 35,103; 

Sahasrahuddhy, 36,666 ; Kolhatkar. 37,851 
Suitable, but increase of salary to exti'a assistant 
commissioner on probation suggested, and 
abolition of grade in Central Provinces advo¬ 
cated, Khan - - - - 35,253, 35,402-3 

Unsatisfactory, and reasons, Stanyon - 34,234 
at University, advocated, and particulars re. Nelson. 

34,706-9,34,752-7 ; Kolhatkar. 37,816, 

{see also binder Executive Branch, P.C.S., and 
Judicial Branch, P.C.S.) 

» 

Transfers, I.C.S.: 

Effect of leave rules on (see under Leave). 

Travelling allowances (see under Pay), 

Transfers, P.C.S.; 

Excessive, due not only to leave rules, but also to 
insufficiency of staff, and improvement during last 
few years, Walayatidlah .... 34,960 
Expense and bother of, make officers unwilling to 
take leave, Paranjpe ■ - - 36,963, 35,965 

Expenses incurred by, and scheme for improvement, 
Thakur - - 35,619, 35,630, 35,682, 35,749 

Payment of expenses, advocated - - - p. 310 

Travelling, Increasing facilities likely to overcome 
aversion to, among members of P.C.S., jEhare 35,255, 

35,410-1 

Travelling Allowance («ee under Pay). 


U. 

ITncovenanted Officers, length of service, pensions and 
family pension fund, suggestions re. Nelson, - 34,684 

Universities; 

Authorities, complaints from, re unpopularity of 
service not known of, Moss-King - - 34,010 

none in Central Provinces, Moss-King - - 34,057 

IN India: 

CuiTiculum in English Universities would be 
adopted by, if simultaneous examination 
introduced, to give same course of study in 
England and India, Mudholkar - 37,579-81 

Encouragement would be given if simultaneous 
examination introduced, and new institutions 
founded, Mudholkar - - - 37,422-5 

Particulars re English training in, Ac., Mudholkar 

37,349-55 

Institution of competitive examinations for scholar¬ 
ships not objected to, Dick - 37,038-9, 37,096 
Petition sent to, re candidates failing in Entrance 
Examination, no sympathy with, and details, 
Mudholkar - - - 37,374-5, 37,515-8 

Transference of control of Vernacular examination 
to, not undesirable if practicable, Slocock - 36,461 


Cases of I'efusals of' posts as Extra Assistant 
Commissioners owing to better prospects as, 

Thakur . 35,595, 35,737-40 

Recniitment to judicial branch, advocated, 
Stanyon .34,374 

Vernaculars, knowledge of, by members of I.C.S.; 

not Adequate and scheme for ti-aining in. Nelson 

34,631 

Best learnt by work among the people, Khan 

35,320-2 

Central Provinces, working knowledge possessed by 
almost every Civilian, Khan - 35,323, 35,329 

Degree of Honour standard, amendment to rules re, 
disapproved, and maximum periods for, recom¬ 
mended, Khan . 35,227 

Deterioration : 

some Attempts made to remedy, and greater en- 
coui-agement to study should be given, Dixit 

36,166 

Causes, Shukla, 35,096 ; Khan, 35,226, 35,422-4 ; 
Paranjpe, 35,927; Sahasrahuddhy, 36,657, 
36,693-6, 36,736-42; Dick, 36.922 ; Mudholkar, 
37,218, 37.,407-8; Kolhatkar, 37,837. 

None, Nelson 34,631 

none Particularly, but room for improvement, 
and suggestion, Slocock - . - . 36,324 

Some, but no special airangement necessary to 
increase knowledge, Malak - - - 36,791 

Examinations ; 

Particulars re conducting of, and transference to 
Universities not objected to if practicable, 

Slocock . 36,458-61 

should be Stiffer, Slocock 36,324-5, 36,457 ; Mud¬ 
holkar, 37,218. 

Greater knowledge necessary, and scheme, Mudholkar 

37,417-8 

Instruction in India ; 

soon Learnt by contact with people during training 
after taking up appointment, Khan 35,320-1, 

35,329 

not Possible, Khan ----- 36,222 
Mastery acquired by some members of Provincial 
Civil Service and particulars, Slocock 36,497-501 
of Officers in management of sub-division, or on 
settlement duty, not deterioi-ated, Le Mesurier 

37,984 

One at least should be learnt by European candidates 
for I.C.S., Dixit ..... 36,162 
as Part of training given during two years’ probation 
in India, advocated, Stanyon - - - 34,222 

Proficiency in Bombay and Madras and two Bengals, 
according to report of Decentralization Commis¬ 
sion, and reasons, Khan - - r - 35,226 
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EOYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SEKVTCES IN INDIA : 


Vernaculars, knowledge of, by members of I.C.S.— 

continued. 

Eeoominendations of Decentralization OominiBsion 
approved, Khan - - - - - 35,225 

Rules for encouragement of study of tril)al languages 

p. 290 

Bulbs eok bncoueagbment of study : 

Central school for probationers suggested, hut 
individual effort better, Paranjpe - - 35,928 

Locality of service should be considered, Khim 

35,227 

Satisfactory and particulars re, Stanyort - 34,221 
Special stress should be laid on ability of civilians 
to speak, in making appointments, Khan 35,225 


Vernaculars, knowledge of, by members of I.C.S.— 

continued. 

Rules for encouragement of siVDY — contin - md . 
many Suggested remedies, ShuMa - - 35,096, 

.35,185-90 

in Syllabus of Indian Civil Service Examination i 
(see under Syllabus under Indian Civil Service 
Esamination). 

Viceroy’s Council (sec under Councils). 

W. 

Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad, 

evidence of - - - • - 34,922.^5,061 



